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P  E  E  I  A  C  E. 


Onb  of  the  principal  features  of  this  Volume  is  the 

series  of  contributions  made  by  Members  in  Britanny, 
which  constitutes  some  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
hitherto  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Association. 

Another  respect,  in  which  this  Volume  is  distinguished 
from  preceding  ones,  is  its  bulk,  caused  by  the  addition 
of  a  Supplementary  Number.  It  was  considered  expe- 
dient to  lay  before  Members,  without  further  delay,  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  History  of 
Radnorshire;"  and,  to  eiSect  this,  an  extra  number  of 
sheets  has  been  required.  It  is  hoped  that  the  step  thus 
taken  will  be  approved  of  by  the  Association. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  ArchsBological  Notes 
and  Queries*'  occurring  in  each  successive  Number. 
There  are  several  curious  topics  thrown  out  amongst 
them  for  discussion,  and  the  Editorial  Sub-Committes 
hope  that  they  may  give  rise  to  inquiry  and  elucidation. 
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iv  PREFACE. 

It  was  expected  that  photography  coald  have  been 
employed  to  aid  in  the  illustration  of  the  Journal,  but 
expense  has  hitherto  proved  au  obstacle.  Hopes  are,  how- 
ever, confidently  entertained  that  this  may  be  removed. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the 
Members  who  have  contributed  papers ;  and  the  Editorial 
Sub-Committee  are  desirous  of  again  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  the  kindness  of 
their  numerous  correspondents  has  laid  them. 
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No.  X. 

QCantinued  Jrom  page  332,  Vol.  Ill,) 

DISCOBD. 

Thib  name  is  written  in  Domesday  Book  Discote.  The 
right  ortho<^raphy  of  it  is  Iscoed,  which  signifies,  "  beneath 

the  wood."  The  land  is  described  in  Domesday  as  a 
manor,  or  lordsliip,  situated  in  the  hiindrod  of  liezetree, 
in  tlie  county  of  Hereford,  and  containing-  tlirce  liides. 
It  then  belonged  to  Osbern,  the  son  of  Richard,  who 
came  witli  the  Norman  conqueror  into  England,  or  rather 
preceded  him,  being  the  son  of  Ricliard  Fitz-Scroopc, 
governor  of  the  Norman  garrison  of  Hereford  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  lordship  of  Discoed  was 
afterwards  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  Wormesley,  in 
Herefordshire. 

The  parish  of  Discoed  is  situated  near  the  river  Lug, 
and  bounded  by  the  parish  of  Presteigne  on  the  south, 
and  by  Whitton  on  the  north. 

LXJUIflHAIIOBIrKAJrT-KBLIV,  OB  NABT-MOTLTK. 

This  parish  is  boonded  on  the  east  by  New  Radnor,  on 

the  west  by  Llandegla,  Glascwm,  and  (  4)lva,  on  the  south 
by  Gladestry,  and  on  the  north  by  Llandegley.    It  cou- 
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sists  of  three  townships,  viz.,  Trewern,  Qwiiler,  and  Llan- 
fihangel.  The  fanns  called  Baily  onnau,  and  Baily 
beddw,  belonging  to  Black-gate  farm,  together  with 

Rhiwy,  and  Tyn-y-rhin,  being  part  of  Uewenny,  or 
Llanwen-nnau  farm,  and  also  Blaea-eddw  farm,  house, 
and  well,  with  part  of  Caer-myrddu,  are  included  in  the 
township  or  parish  of  Colfa. 

Trewern  was  the  seat  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hartstoiigue.  The  old  house  was  a  spacious  mansion, 
and  built  in  the  style  of  architecture  that  prevailed  about 
three  centuries  since,  when  lords  of  manors  lived  among 
their  tenants,  and  exercised  hospitality.  The  modern 
dwelling  is  a  brick-house,  and  erected  about  a  century 
ago.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house*  To  this 
estate  a  lordship,  or  manor,  called  Busmore,  is  annexed, 
of  which  the  femily  of  Hartstongue  were  the  proprietors. 
About  fifty  years  since  it  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Harts- 
tongue,  Bart.,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Irehiud,  and 
in  whom  it  became  vested  to  Beujamiu  Walsh,  Esq., 
whose  son.  Sir  Benjamin  Walsh,  is  the  present  owner. 
Previous  to  the  sale  of  it,  a  court  leet  was  accustomed  to 
be  held  at  Trewern  and  Noyadd.  A  court  leet  is  now 
held  at  Trewern  annually,  Mr.  D.  James  of  Presteigne 
being  the  steward. 

The  Rhiwy  estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Lord 
Coningsby,  of  Hampton  Court,  near  Leominster,  Here- 
fordshire. In  this  neighbourhood  his  lordship  was  used 
to  spend  three  or  four  months  every  summer,  during 
several  years,  and  his  residence  was  Rhiwy  House.  This 
estate  was  sold  by  his  descendant.  Lord  Maiden,  now 
Earl  of  Essex,  a  few  year?  arro,  to  Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Ilarpton  Court,  in  this  county.  To  this 
estate  is  annexed  a  manor,  or  lordship,  as  also  was  in 
former  times  to  the  Rhiwy  property ;  so  that  this  small 
parish  of  Llanfihangel-nant-moylyn  contains,  if  not  more, 
certainly  as  many  lordships  as  any  in  the  county. 

Nor  is  it  less  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  a  direct  line  to  the  north-east  of  the  church,  on  a  fia^m 
belonging  to  John  Whittaker,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle  Court, 
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Stands  a  large  tomulus,  or  barrow,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  surrounded  with  a  deep  moat  or  ditch,  and  high 
agger.    This  fortification  seems  to  have  been  originally 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  enemy  advancing 
from  New  Radnor.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  church 
westward  is  a  circular  or  elliptical  camp,  thrown  up  to 
defend  and  protect  the  village  from  an  attack  on  that 
side ;  and  upon  a  considerable  eminence  impending  over 
Blaenedw  Wells,  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike-road  leading 
from  New  Radnor  through  this  Tillage  to  Pen-y-bont 
and  Rhayader,  is  a  large  tumulus,  or  barrow,  environed 
by  a  deep  trench  and  elevated  agger,  and  commanding 
extensive  prospects,  particularly  to  the  west  and  south- 
west. These  fortifications  seem  admirably  adapted  to 
having  been  outposts  to  the  castle  of  New  Radnor,  to 
the  defending  of  the  narrow  pass  Llanfihangel-nant- 
iiioylyn,  and  to  the  keeping  of  an  enemy  in  check,  who 
attempted  to  advance  through  that  defile  towards  the 
castle.  An  intelligent  friend,  to  whom  the  author  is 
greatly  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  relating 
to  this  and  some  neighbouring  parishes,  conceives  that 
these  fortified  points  served  as  outworks  to  the  castle  of 
Colwyn ;  but  the  distance  between  these  two  fortresses  is 
such  as  precludes  the  adoption  of  this  conjecture,  in  the 
object  of  their  primary  formation :  secondarily,  indeed, 
they  might  have  served  to  that  purpose,  and  have  been 
the  link  in  tlie  ciiain  w  hich  connected  the  castles  of  New 
Radnor  and  Colwyn,  when  they  both  belonged  to  the 
same  pow^erful  chieftain,  viz.,  to  William  dc  Braos,  Lord 
of  Brecknock  and  Dual  It.  After  all,  the  author  cannot 
hesitate  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  these  ancient  fortifi- 
cations were  long  anterior  to  the  era  in  which  it  is  known 
castles  began  to  be  erected  in  this  district,  and  that  they 
were  originally  formed  by  the  Silures,  and  used  by  that 
brave  people  as  a  means  of  obstructing  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  invaders,  and  of  defending  their  country  from 
hostile  incursion. 

The  parish  of  Llanfihangel-nant-nioylyn  contains  about 
5,000  acres  of  land,  partly  inclosed. 
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This  parish,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Llanfihangel 
Rhydieithon,  Llandegla,  BlaiddAi,  Cascob,  Old  Radnor, 
and  New  Radnor,  in  all  seven  parishes,  is  entitled  to  send 
cattle,  tee.,  to  be  depastured  on  the  forest  of  Radnor,  on 
paying  to  the  forester  at  the  rate  of  2d.  for  every  beast 
or  catue,  and  3d.  for  every  score  of  sheep  or  goats.  This 
right,  or  privilege,  derived  from  remote  antiquity,  was 
confirmed  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.d.  1564)  by  virtue  of 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  commission,  addressed  to  commis- 
sioners for  the  survey  of  the  forest  of  Radnor. 

According  to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  the 
resident  population  of  this  parish  was  314.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  of  the  three  townships  con- 
jointly, in  the  year  1803,  was  £190  4s.,  at  5s.  9d.  in  the 
pound. 

Charitable  JDofuUiom* 

The  children  of  the  lower  division  of  this  parish  have 
a  right  to  be  educated  in  a  free  school,  established  by  a 
lady  of  the  name  and  family  of  Hartstongue,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  rent  of  an  estate  at  Wyddel,  in  tlie  parish 
of  Old  Radnor,  and  township  of  Gladcstry. 

At  the  foot  of  Radnor  forest,  and  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Llandegla's  Ross,  is  a  farm-house, called  Gwaen- 
yr-arglwydd,  that  is,  the  lord's  meadow,  and  supposed 
to  have  once  belonged  to  an  ancient  regulus  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  whose  name  tradition  has  not  preserved. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  in  this  parish  are  T. 
FVankland  Lewis,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  Harpton  Court,  in 
the  parish  of  Old  Radnor,  John  Whittaker,  Esq.,  and 
Sir  J.  B.  Walsh,  Bart. 

BeeUnaitieal  AeeoimL 

The  church  of  Llanfihangel-nant-moylyn  is  a  very  low 
and  mean  edifice,  constructed  with  the  perishable  stone  of 
the  country,  and  externally  white-wasned.  Its  internal 
part  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  which  runs  in  this  dingle 
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between  the  hills,  aud  empties  itself  considerably  below 

the  villajre  into  the  river  Somermll. 

The  benefice  of  Llanfihangel-nant-moylyn  is  a  dis- 
ehamd  Ficarage,  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £4  13s.  4d* 
The  lung  is  the  patron,  which  his  majesty  inherits  from 
Edward  IV.,  Lord  of  Moelynaidd.  The  chnrch  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael.  The  annual  wake  is  held  on  tlie 
first  Sunday  after  Old  Michaelmas  Day. 

This  parish  anciently  belonged  to  William  de  Braos, 
Lord  of  Brecknock  and  Buallt.  His  ancestor  conferred 
the  tithes  of  it  upon  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  reigpi  of  Henry  Vlll.  these  alien  donations  were 
abolished,  and  the  tithes  of  this  parish  received  a  partial 
distribationi  one-third  of  the  great  tithe  and  all  the  small 
being  assigned  to  the  vicar's  share,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  to  impropriators.  According  to  the  diocesan 
report  issued  in  the  year  1809,  the  yearly  value  of  this 
benefice,  arising  from  augmentation,  tithes,  glebes,  and 
surplice  fees,  was.  £112  13s.  6d.  The  yeaily  tenths  are 
98.  4d. 

N£W  RADNOR. 

No  histon'cal  mention  is  made  of  this  place  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  Earl  Harold, 
afterwards  king,  transferred  the  ruins  of  Old  Radnor  to 
the  site  where  New  Radnor  now  stands,  called  it  Radre- 
nove,  formed  the  town,  and  erected  the  castle.  The 
description  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  is  as  follows: — 
"Rex  tenet  Radrenove.  Comes  Haroldus  tenuit.  Ibi 
sunt  15  Hidas  Wasta  fuit  &  est."  From  this  it  appears 
that  New  Radnor  constituted  a  part  of  the  royal  demesne 
of  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England. 

Its  area  was  an  oblong  square,  containing  within  its 
walls  an  extent  of  about  26  acres  of  ground.  The  regular 
disposition  of  the  streets,  as  they  were  at  first  formed, 
may  be  traced  in  some  measure  by  the  appearance  which 
they  at  present  exhibit.  There  are  three  longitudinal 
streets,  distinguished  by  the  modem  names  of  High  Street^ 
Broad  Street,  and  Water  Street,  which  were  intersected 
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by  five  transverse  ones.  The  castle  was  erected  above 
'  the  town,  which  it  perfectly  commanded,  as  well  as  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  leads  into  it,  between  two 
hills,  from  the  west.  It  was  a  square  structare,  flanked 
at  the  four  angles  with  circular  towers,  and  inclosing  a 
strong  keep.  Some  remains  are  still  existing.  The  in- 
trenchments  are  nearly  entire ;  the  outer  ward,  called 
Bailigliis,  or  the  green  court-yard,  is  still  distinct  from 
the  inner  one,  or  keep,  and  in  its  original  form  ;  the  walls 
of  the  town  had  four  gates,  obtending  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  Their  site,  together  with  the 
moat,  is  very  visible,  particularly  on  the  west  and  south 
sides.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  beyond  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish,  and  about  a  mile's  distance  from 
the  town,  an  intrenched  dyke,  which  was  continued  from 
one  extremity  of  the  narrow  vale  to  the  other,  and  evi- 
dently thrown  up  to  serve  as  an  outwork  to  the  castle, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  defile.  In  the  year 
1773,  on  digging  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  six  or  seven 
small  Gothic  arches,  of  excellent  masonry,  were  dis- 
covered; and,  in  the  year  1818,  many  more  of  a  similar 
construction,  together  with  several  military  weapons, 
such  as  halbcrts,  spears,  swords,  battle-axes,  &;c. 

The  history  of  this  town  and  castle  is  briefly  this. 
Founded  by  Earl  Harold,  after  his  successful  irruption 
into  Wales,  and  received  into  his  own  immediate  pos- 
session, or  courteously  presented  bv  him  to  his  master 
and  king,  Edward  the  Confessor,  they  became,  after  his 
death,  and  at  the  Norman  conquest,  a  portion  of  the  royal 
demesne  of  William  I.  How  long  they  continued  in  the 
tenure  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  who  accompanied 
the  conqueror  on  his  expedition  into  England,  asserted 
his  claim  to  the  possession  of  New  Radnor  on  a  promise 
nuule  to  him  by  William  Fitz-Osborn,  the  first  Norman 
Earl  of  Hereford,  as  well  as  the  greatest  favourite  of  that 
monarch  in  the  kingdom.  Whether  William  1.  thought 
proper  to  ratify  the  alleged  gift  of  his  kinsman,  and 
sufiered  the  pretensions  of  his  follower  to  prevail  over  his 
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own,  there  is  no  existing  docnment  that  ascertains  the 
&ct.  The  determined  character  of  this  monarch,  and  the 
general  analogy  of  his  other  proceeding^,  render  the 
negative  the  more  probable,  and  seem  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, that  the  town  and  castle  of  New  Radnor,  togetlier 
with  its  annexed  territory,  thus  considered  of  great  im- 
portance in  its  earliest  state,  remained  the  royal  demesne 
of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  of  England. 

The  political  and  military  importance  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Radnor  was  acknowledged  and  felt  during  a 
lone  series  of  years,  because  the  possession  of  them  was 
made  an  object  of  constant  solicitude  and  contest.  In 
ail  the  wars  carried  on  betwixt  the  two  contending 
nations,  the  English  and  the  Welsh,  in  the  civil  broils  of 
the  latter,  and  in  the  baronial  contentions  of  the  former, 
as  well  as  under  the  tyrannical  despotism  of  the  Lords 
Marchers,  this  town  and  castle  participated  with  various 
vicissitudes.  In  the  year  1091  the  fortifications  were 
repaired  and  garrisoned  by  Reginald,  or  Ralph,  do  Mor- 
temer.  In  1 102  Walter,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  deputed 
hither  upon  an  important  mission,  and  received  within 
its  walls.  In  1188  the  town  of  Radnor  was  the  first 
place  in  all  Wales  where  the  crusade  expedition  was 
preached  by  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accom- 
panied by  Glanville,  Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  Oiraldus 
Cambrensis,  &c.,  where  they  were  met  by  Prince  Rhys, 
and  other  natives  of  Wales,  of  the  first  rank  and  dis- 
tinction. Among  those  who  here  took  the  cross  were  a 
son  of  Cadwallou,  Lord  of  Moelvnaidd,  and  a  man  of 
singular  stren<rth  and  courage,  named  Hector.  In  the 
year  1195  Prince  Rhys,  in  revenging  the  oppressions 
committed  by  the  Lords  Marchers,  took  the  town  and 
castle  of  Radnor,  and  defeated  Mortemer  and  De-Saye, 
with  immense  slaughter,  in  a  neighbouring  field,  now 
denominated  War-close.  His  continuance  in  this  place 
militating  against  the  further  prosecution  of  his  plans,  he 
left  it ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  town  and  castle 
were  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, afterwards  Richard  I.,  King  of  England.    Thus  iar 
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they  remained  the  property  of  the  English  crowu ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  mortgaged  by  King  John  to  that 
opulent  and  powerful  baron,  William  de  Braos,  Lord 
of  Brecknock  and  Buallt,  whose  daughter  Maud,  united 
in  marriage  with  Roger  de  Mortemer,  brought  these  pos- 
sessions  into  the  house  of  Wigmore.   In  iJbe  year  12d0 
they  were  taken  from  the  family  of  Mortemer  by  Llewelyn 
ab  Jorwerth,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  but  afterwards 
given  in  dowry  to  Ralph,  or  Reginald,  Mortemer,  who 
had  married  Gwladus-ddu,  the  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress  of  that  prince.    In  the  year  1265  Llewelyn  ab 
Gruffudd,  siding  with  the  barons,  defeated  Sir  Roger 
Mortimer,  I^rd  of  Wigmore,  and  by  right  of  inheritance 
proceeding  from  his  mother,  Prince  of  Wales,  took  and 
destroyed  the  town  and  castle  of  Radnor.  The  possession, 
however,  of  both,  after  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  and  the 
final  conquest  of  his  principality  by  Edward  L,  was 
restored  and  confirmed  to  the  family  of  Wigmore  and 
Marche.    For,  in  the  year  1360,  the  attainder  against 
that  family  having  been  repealed,  Roger  Mortemer,  who 
was  restored  to  the  earldom  of  Marche,  and  to  all  his 
grandfather's  inhentances  and  honours,  died  possessed  of 
Radnor,  the  castle,  and  territory  thereto  belonging.  After 
the  accession  of  the  Earl  of  Marche,  aud  Lord  of  Moely- 
naidd,  to  the  throne  of  England,  who  was  crowned  king 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  this  property  was  conveyed 
by  marriage  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortemer  to 
the  house  of  Northampton,  and  subseauently,  by  means 
of  a  similar  union,  to  me  house  of  Buckingham.  By  the 
attainder  of  the  duke  of  the  last-mentioned  family  they 
reverted  a  third  time  to  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England 
in  the  person  of  Henry  VIII.    A  century  prior  to  this 
reversion  they  had  sustained,  from  the  impetuous  assault 
of  the  fierce  Glyndwrdwy,  a  catastrophe  more  ruinous 
than  any  that  preceded  it,  from  tlie  direful  efl'ects  of 
which  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  recover.  For 
its  houses  and  buildings  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  lands  on  which  they  were  erected  lay  for  a  long 
time  entirely  unoccupied ;  its  fortress  and  its  walls  were 
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demolished ;  and  its  inhabitants  either  slaughtered,  or 
compelled  to  abandon  their  property;  whilst  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts,  the  charter  and  records  of  its  pri- 
Tilmsy  liberties,  and  franchises,  conferred  by  the  Lords 
of  Moelynaidd,  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the  Lords 
Marchers,  who  were  also  Lords  of  Reulnor,  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  severe  edicts  enacted  by  Henry  IV.  against 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  districts,  who  rather  favoured  than 
obstructed  the  enterprize  of  their  countryman,  and  who 
excited  the  hatred  of  this  jealous  monarch  by  being  in- 
timately connected  with  his  imprisoned  rival,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  which  he  had  violently  usurped,  finished 
the  work  of  desolation. 

The  political  consequence,  therefore,  which  Radnor 
once  possessed,  gradually  diminished,  in  the  same  ratio 
m  which  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  of  Pres- 
teigne and  Kington  increased.  Hence,  about  a  century 
ago,  the  weekly  markets  of  the  former  were  discontinued, 
because  the  neighbouring  farmers  found  a  greater  demand, 
and  consequently  a  higher  price,  for  their  produce,  in  the 
towns  of  Kington  and  Presteigne,  than  in  it.  About  the 
year  1778,  attempts  were  made  by  a  few  patriotic  gentle- 
men to  revive  the  markets  at  lUidnor,  which  were  sup- 
ported for  four  or  five  years  with  considerable  zeal  and 
success ;  but  either  through  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
modations in  the  town,  or  the  badness  of  the  roads,  or 
die  paucity  of  customers,  or  through  the  combined 
operation  of  all  these  causes  together,  they  were  again 
dropped,  and  the  thriving  town  of  Kington  seized,  and 
retains,  the  mercatorial  monopoly. 

The  town  of  lladnor  has  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
first  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  second  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  on  the  28tb  and  29th  days  of  October. 

(To  be  eamimted.) 
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CASTELL  CARREG  CENNEN. 
No.  11. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ACCOUNT. 

This  castle  stands  on  the  highest  portion  of  an  outlying 
hill  of  carboniferous  limestone,  the  peculiarties  of  which 

are  well  expressed  in  Murchison's  Silurian  System,  and 
may  be  readily  understood  from  the  geological  maps  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  post  was  admirably  chosen 
for  defence,  and,  before  the  use  of  artillery,  might  be 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  South  Wales.  From 
the  east,  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  approached  by  a  steep 
ascent,  up  which  engines  of  war  could  hardly  be  forced 
—engines,  that  is  to  say,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  batter 
or  undermine  the  walls  of  the  castle.  On  the  north  and 
west  sides  the  natural  escarpment  of  the  ground  has  been 
sharpened  by  art;  while,  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a 
precipice  of  nearly  100  Ipeet  in  depth,  with  steep  rocky 
banks  descending  down  to  the  river  Cennen,  flowing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Any  building  placed  in  such 
a  position  would  owe  almost  as  much  of  its  strength  to 
nature  as  to  the  hand  of  man.  A  most  extensive  look- 
out could  be  maintained  on  all  sides,  both  up  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  Cennen,  and  across  its  northern  ridge  of 
hills  down  into  the  vale  of  the  Towy  as  &r  as  Gaer- 
marthen.  No  enemy  could  make  any  siege-approaches 
to  it  without  being  discoverable,  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  garrison.  Under  ordinary  circumstuioes 
of  war,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  blockade,  producing 
iamine,  could  bring  about  the  surrender  of  such  a  fortress. 
Within  the  hill,  as  is  common  in  rocks  of  the  same 
geological  formation,  a  cavern,  beginning  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  precipice,  just  under  the  edge,  and  going 
downwards  with  a  nortlierly  dip,  furnished,  at  its  lower 
extremity,  a  supply  of  water  which  may  probably  have 
been  sufficient,  along  with  cisterns  in  the  castle,  for  the 
supply  of  the  garrison  during  a  short  period.  The  scan- 
tiness of  this  supply  must  however  have  constituted  the 
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essential  weakness  of  the  stronghold ;  for  the  approaches 
to  this  well,  partly  protected  by  masonry,  partly  excayated 
through  the  rock,  sufficiently  defended  it  against  any 
enemy.  In  all  other  respects,  supposing  a  lair  supply  of 
provisions  to  have  been  stored  w  ithin  its  walls,  a  castle 
like  this  might  have  held  out  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  may  have  been  rather  flat  by 
nature,  but  most  probably  was  levelled  by  the  first  forti- 
fiers ;  while  the  materials  furnished  by  the  broken  rocks, 
and  the  sharpening  of  the  northern  and  western  escarp- 
ments, would  go  towards  the  building  of  the  walls  and 
other  parts.  There  are  no  traces  of  walls  about  the  hill 
except  on  this  upper  portion ;  though  along  the  eastern 
dope,  and  in  front  of  the  eastern  curtain,  a  small  ditch 
ana  rampart  in  earth  and  rock  may  be  traced.  A  road 
of  approach  is  also  visible  in  this  direction. 

Such  a  position  as  this,  so  thoroughly  defensible,  is 
verv  likelv  to  have  attracted  attention  iu  early  times  ;  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  a  castle  of  some  strength 
was  erected  here.  We  find  in  it,  however,  no  traces  of 
what  is  commonly  called  primaeval  "  work,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  the  early  defences  of  the  neighbouring  Cam 
Goeh.  It  b  not  improbable  indeed  that  a  primeeval  fort 
may  have  existed  here;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  such  work  now  discoverable.  We  are 
inclined  to  conjecture  that  this  hill  was  occupied  by  some 
neighbouring  chieftain,  and  that  he  here  made  a  place  of 
secure  retreat,  rather  than  of  frcijULiit  abode. 

The  passage  from  the  Chronicles,  quoted  by  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  {ArcJiceologld  Ccunbrcnsis,  iii.  Third 
Series,  p.  442,)  may  be  admitted  as  fully  proving-  the 
existence  of  a  notable  stronghold  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  castle  may  then  have  been  planned  pretty  much 
as  we  see  it ;  the  curtains  may  have  been  erected,  and 
perhaps  the  two  round  towers,  characteristic  of  castellated 
work  in  that  century,  may  then  have  been  erected.  There 
M  nothing  in  their  mode  of  construction  to  contradict  this 
supposition.    All  those  portions,  however,  of  the  ciisthi 
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which  preserve  any  architectural  details  of  arches,  win- 
dows, or  mouldings,  as  well  as  the  octagonal  towers 
guarding  the  main  entrance,  are  of  the  very  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  commencement  of  the  fourteenth. 
They  are  all  of  the  Caernarvon  character,  and  tend  to  the 
epoch  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  general  character 
of  the  architecture  is  simple,  and  void  of  decoration. 
The  walls  are  thin,  not  peculiarly  well  built ;  and  they 
have  been  sadly  maltreated  during  successive  centuries, 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  neighbouring  walls 
and  houses.  The  historical  notices  of  the  castle  that  can 
be  collected  will  be  given  by  one  of  our  members  in  a 
future  Number ;  but,  with  such  few  architectural  details 
remaining,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  assign  the  above 
periods  to  this  castle  as  it  now  stands. 


Flan  of  CoBtell  Caireg  Cennen. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  plan  that  it  forms  almost  a 
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square  inclosiire,  87  feet  by  80  feet,  facing  with  its  main 
entrance  to  the  north.  The  principal  buildings  lay  on  the 
north  and  east  sides ;  but  the  western  curtain,  now  almost 
destroyed,  may  have  had  stone  buildings  attached  to  it» 
or  the  court  may  have  contained  yarious  wooden  erections. 
Outside  the  main  gateway,  on  the  northern  side,  are  some 
outworks  covering  the  approach ;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably a  lower  gateway  near  the  north-east  tower.  Tliese 
outworks,  which  were  of  very  inconsiderable  strength, 
are  now  almost  destroyed,  and  the  original  outline  of 
this  part  of  the  castle  is  uncertain.  The  grand  entrance 
was  between  two  octagonal  towers,  with  spur  buttresses 
and  crossed  loopholes,  but  no  windows  on  their  outer 
sides.  The  rpnng  of  the  arch  over  the  gateway  is 
marked  by  ni^^ed  chamfer  of  unusual,  but  highly 
effectiye  design,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  accom- 
panying illuf  (ration.  Two  sets  of  portcullis  grooves  are 
still  visible  in  the  sides  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
court,  or  inner  ward.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  court 
may  be  observed  the  kitchen,  with  its  oven  passing-  partly 
under  tho  hall.  This  principal  apartment  must  have  had 
its  winciows  towards  the  court,  for  the  curtain  has  been 
doubled  in  thickness  on  the  outer  side;  and  here,  if  any- 
where, we  may  find  traces  of  the  earliest  work  of  the 
castle.  No  portion  of  the  hall,  except  the  cellar  under- 
neath, now  remains.  The  chapel  was  placed  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  square  tower,  adjoining  the  hall,  and  projecting 
from  the  midst  of  the  eastern  curtain  ;  in  it  the  foundation 
of  the  altar,  and  the  remains  of  the  piscina  in  the  soutli 
wall,  are  visible.  Beyond  this,  and  forming  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  castle,  is  a  square  pile  of  building 
which  doubtless  contained  the  principal  apartments. 
Here  the  remains  of  two  muUioned  and  transomed  square- 
headed  windows  of  two  lights  each,  with  the  heads  of 
the  lights  forming  square  trefoils  of  the  true  Edwardan 
diaracter,  and  identical  in  detail  with  windows  in  Caer- 
narvon Castle,  are  to  be  observed.  Here,  too,  occurs  a 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  for  its  head,  plainly  cham- 
fered, and  its  curve  answering  to  the  same  date  as  the 
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design  of  the  windows,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  in  this 
tower  alone  that  any  pleasant  windows  opened  towards 
the  country;  but  then  there  was  a  strong  defence  for 
whoever  looked  forth.  No  arrow  could  be  shot  within 
them  fipom  the  strongest  arm  that  ever  drew  bow.  There 
was  the  precipice,  and  the  wide  valley  below — ^a  lovely 
prospect  beyond  !  A  narrow  doorway  opening  under  the 
south  curtain,  at  this  eastern  corner,  leads  down,  by  many 
steps,  to  the  cavern  of  the  well.  The  passage  of  descent, 
as  long  as  it  keeps  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  is  loop- 
holed  for  light,  not  for  defence ;  and  where  the  cavern 
suddenly  turns  away  and  downwards  from  the  precipice, 
there  is  the  abode  of  the  pigeons^  with  numerous  square 
holes  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  for  the  larder  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  castle  is  the 
more  perfect  of  the  two  round  towers  that  strenffthened 
the  south  and  west  fronts ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  blocked 
up  with  rubbish,  and  does  not  appear  above  the  ground. 

If  any  of  these  towers  constituted  the  Keep  of  the  castle, 
it  may  have  been  one  of  those  at  the  gateway,  for  their 
work  is  the  strongest,  and  their  defences  tlie  most  com- 
plete ;  but  the  appearance  of  tlie  remains  is  such  that, 
contrary  to  analogy,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  suppose 
that  no  Keep  existed.  The  castle  was,  perhaps,  thought 
too  small  for  it— it  was  all  a  Keep.  The  parapet  of  the 
curtain  is  supported  within  and  without  by  a  string  of 
plain  corbels,  of  the  true  South  Welsh  type,  such  as  are 
not  found  in  North  Wales;  the  parapet  projects  upon 
them,  but  they  have  no  machicolations,  and  Uiey  served 
for  ornament  more  than  for  defence.  Their  architectural 
effect  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  highly  striking. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  much  blocked  up  with 
rubbish  ;  and  the  noble  owner,  who  evinces  such  laudable 
care  to  preserve  arcliitectural  remains  of  ancient  times, 
would  do  well  to  have  the  inner  parts  of  the  various 
towers  cleared  out,  and  the  foundations  laid  bare.  His 
lordship  lately  ordered  some  repairs  to  be  done  to  the 
outer  walk  to  prevent  the  imminent  destruction  of  certain 
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portions;  but  his  instructions  seem  to  have  been  mis- 
uuderstood,  for  some  new  walling  has  been  erected  to  the 
east  of  the  main  gateway,  ^here  it  was  not  wanted,  and 
where  it  injures  the  architectural  character  of  that  front ; — 
while  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  castle,  on  the  out- 
side, where  some  extensive  under-pinning  is  urgently  re- 
quired, nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  Some  judicious 
lepairs  at  this  spot,  and  a  general  clearance  of  rubbish, 
would  do  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  castle,  and  for 
fiusilitating  the  study  of  its  remains.  The  well-cavern, 
too,  is  now  approachable  from  without  the  walls;  but  it 
should  t>e  protected,  and  might  be  covered  by  the  foot  of 
the  south-east  tower,  if  this  were  properly  repaired. 

Those  who  have  once  visited  Castell  Carreg  Ceiineu 
will  not  forget  the  wild  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  spot. 
It  is  a  desirable  place  for  tne  artist,  as  well  as  for  the 
archaeologifit ;  it  is  worthy  of  delineation  under  many  an 
aspect;  aod  it  may  serve  as  a  good  object  of  comparison 
with  other  castles  in  South  Wales,  especially  those  in 
Gower — that  at  Uanstephan — and  those  in  Pembroke- 
shire. The  remains  of  the  castles  at  Brecon,  Llandovery, 
Dryslwyn,  Dynevor,  and  Caermarthen,  should  all  be 
examined  in  conjunction  vrith  those  of  Carreg  Cennen. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  them  all. 

H.  LOKQUBVILLB  JoNBS. 
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FAMILY  OF  HERBERT. 
• 

That  the  femily  of  Herbert,  under  whose  patronymic 
there  have  been  at  least  fifteen  creations  of  peerages  in 
England,  should  have  continued  in  possession  of  an  ample 

fortune  from  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
present  day,  and  yet  have  remained  without  any  correct 
publislied  account  of  their  descent,  appears  almost  in- 
credible, and  yet  it  is  the  fact. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  knowing  full  well  the  diffi- 
culties that  too  frequently  accompany  researches  of  a 
genealo^cal  nature,  does  not  enter  upon  the  present 
essay  with  the  view  of  disparaging  the  published  state- 
ments  as  to  the  Herbert  iamily,  of  which  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  and  other  antiquaries,  genealogists,  and  heralds, 
have  been  the  authors,  but  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
their  failures  in  this  instance  ought  not  to  lead  to  the 
general  condemnation  of  such  pursuits  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  induce  endeavours  to  supply  their  omissions, 
to  rectify  their  errors,  and  to  prove,  from  authentic 
sources,  that  the  want  of  correct  information  has  arisen 
from  the  failure  of  research  in  tho«e  quarters  where  alone 
that  correct  information  was  to  be  obtained. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association  at  Welshpool,  in  the  summer  of  1856,  the 
Earl  of  Powis  had  caused  to  be  lithographed  the  details 
of  a  pedigree  of  the  Herbert  family,  which  had  been 
henddically,  and  apparently  oflScially,  prepared  for  his 
ancestor,  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  created  Earl  of  Powis 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1748.  Several  of  these  lithographed 
copies  were,  in  the  year  1856,  circulated  by  his  lordship; 
and  one  of  them  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  he  observed  that,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  portion  thereof  intended  to  set  out  the  descent  of 
the  Herbert  family  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  was  a  mere  republication  of 
all  the  errors  of  Dugdale  and  other  writers;  and  he  was, 
consequently,  indu^  to  arrange  the  materials  he  had 
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collected  for  a  more  correct  detail,  and  to  embody  them 
in  a  form  which  should  place  this  noble  family  in  a  more 
bonoorable  and  becoming  position  than  that  to  which  the 
diortcomings,  alike  of  professed  and  amateur  genealogists, 
had  hitherto  consigned  them. 

His  object  in  doing  so  was,  at  first,  merely  to  place  in 
the  possession  of  the  noble  owner  of  Powis  Castle,  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  line  of  his  ancestors  in  the  Norman 
period  than  that  which  his  lordship  had  himself  previously 
caused  to  be  circulated;  and  for  this  purpose  he  only 
sketched  in  a  pedigree  form,  with  brief  references  to  con- 
firmatory records,  that  portion  of  the  genealogy  which 
commences  with  Herbert,  the  companion  of  the  Con* 

Jueror,  and  concludes  with  Sir  William  Thomas,  alias 
[erbert,  of  Raglan,  who  married  Gwladys,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  David  Gam,  and  relict  of  Sir  Roger  Vaughan. 
Observing,  however,  that  in  a  very  recent  publication  an 
historical  memoir  of  the  Herberts  has  appeared,  in  which 
not  only  are  the  errors  of  former  gx  nealogists  reprinted, 
but  in  which  also  the  historical  existence  of  Herbert,  the 
companion  and  chamberlain  of  the  Conqueror,  as  re- 
corded in  Domesdaj/,  is  ignored,  the  author  has  been 
induced  to  arrange  the  Norman  and  subsequent  portion  of 
the  descent  of  the  Herbert  family  in  the  shape  of  the 
present  essay,  accompanied  by  the  references  to  public 
records,  which  afford  the  proof  of  the  descent  as  here  set 
forth,  and  by  a  genealogical  table,  in  which  that  descent 
for  the  period  referred  to  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  various  conflicting  and  unsu|)j)orted 
pedigrees  which  former  writers  have  hitherto  published. 

A  short  dissertation  on  the  name  of Herbi:rt,"  iu  the 
memoir  above  alluded  to,  is  closed  with  the  following 
unfortunate,  because  erroneous,  observation : — 

''In  Doanuday  Book  I  find  it  but  once,  in  the  person  of 
Herbert  Fitz-Remigee,  seized  of  a  fief  in  Hants."^ 

I  say  this  observation  is  unfortunate,  as  well  as  erro- 
neous, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 

»  Cambrian  Journal,  Part  XIV.,  p.  127. 

ARCU.  CAMB.,  TUIHD  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.  I) 
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writer  of  the  memoir  has  made  reference  to  a  record; 
and  an  ezamination  of  Dmnesday  Book  will  at  once  show 
that  not  only  is  Herbert  Fitz-Biemigee  mentioned  there, 
but  the  very  next  tenant  in  capiU  therein  recorded  is 

Hbrbbrtus  Gambrarius''  (Herbert  the  CSiamberlain), 
from  whom,  unquestionably,  the  Herberts,  Earls  of 
Powis,  &c.,  &c.,  derived  their  descent.* 

Immediately  following  the  record  in  Domesday  of  the 
lands  held  by  Herbert  the  Chamberlain,  in  Hampshire, 
is  the  entry  of  the  lands  held  there  as  tenant  in  capite  by 
Henry  his  son,  therein  described  as  **Henrici  Thesaurij,  * 
U.,  Henry  the  Treasurer,'  an  office  which  he  filled  in  the 
reign  of  William  I.,  and  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  sons  of 
the  Conqueror,  viz.,  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. ;  the 
record  in  Domesday  clearly  disproving  the  assertion  that 
this  Henry  the  Treasurer  was  the  natural  son  of  Henry  I., 
inasmuch  as  he  being  a  tenant  in  capite,  and  of  an  age 
to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  in  1086,  when  Domesday 
was  compiled,*  he  must  certainly  have  been  as  old  as,  if 

'  The  estates  held  by  Herbert  the  Chamberlain  are  thus  re- 
corded ia  Domesday f  at  p.  48^*,  under  the  head  of  Eantsscirb" 
(Hampshire) ; — 

"Terra  H.  "  In  Netcha  lid. 

"  Herbertvs  camerarius  tenet  de  rege  Larode.    Brictric  tenuit  , 
de  rege  E.  ibi  i  hid  y  unfi  uirg  t'rte  7  n  geldaii.    Tra  e  i  car. 
In  dnio  e  una  car  cu  iii  burd  7  una  ac  pti.    Silua  ad  clausura. 
T.  R.  E.  7  m"  ual  xx  sol.    Cu  recep  xv  soi. 

In  Menestoches  Hd. 

"  Ide  HerbertTs  Sydbrbtynb  de  lege  tenet  Vhiod^  tenuh 
T.  R.  E.  Tc  Be  deOb  p  iii  hid.   M**  p  11  h  7  dim  q'a  in  parco 

Rogcrij  e  dim  h.  Tiu  e  11  car.  In  dnio  e  una  car  7  u  uitti  7  viii 
bord  cu  dim  cair.    Ibi  moHn  de  x  sol  7  11*  ac  p'ti." 

'  The  wife  of  Herbert  the  Chamberlain  is  stated  to  have  been 
Emma,  daughter  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  If  such  marriage  took  place,  she 
must  have  been  his  second  wife,  and  certainly  not  the  mother  of 
Henry,  son  of  Herbert,  whose  birth  must  have  occurred  before 
any  grand-daughter  of  the  Conqueror  was  of  an  age  to  be 
marriageable,— at  any  rate  to  be  the  mother  of  children. 

*  The  estates  granted  by  William  the  Cmiqueror  to  Henry,  son 
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not  older  than,  Henry  I.  himself.  That  he  married 
Julia,  or  Juliana,  daughter  and  one  of  the  two  coheirs  of 
Rob^  Corbet,  Lord  of  Alcester,  co.  Warwick,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  for,  in  her  right,  he  and  his  immediate 

descendants  were  seised  of  one  moiety  of  the  manor  or 
lordship  of  Alcester,  as  appears  by  various  records.* 

The  first  Herbert,  the  companion  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  still  living  in  the  year  1101  ;  for  in  that  year,  by 
the  description  of  "  Herbert  the  King's  Chamberlain," 
he  attested  a  charter  expedited  by  King  Henry  I.  at 
Windsor,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  Antiquitie» 
of  Shropshire^  i.  p.  244.  The  date  of  his  death  I  have 
notyet  ascertained. 

Henry  die  Tr^urer,  son  of  Herbert,  died  in  or  prior 


of  Herbert,  are  thus  entered  in  Domesday^  under  the  head  of 
**  Hantescirk"  (Hampshire),  at  p.  49**: — 

"Terra  lleurici  Thesaiirij.  "  In  Menestoc  Hd. 

"  Henricus  thesauri'^  teii  de  rege  Svdbertvne.  Andne  tenuit 
(ie  rege  E.  7  potuit  ire  quo  uoluit.  Tc  se  del3  p  11  hid  m°  ^  una 

e«ai   

7  Ro^er^  ht  in  sue  parco  una  v.  Tra  e  11  car.  In  dnio  e  una  7 
nil  uitti  7  V  bord  cu  una  car.  Ibi  11  serui  7  11  ac  ^ti.  T.  R.  B. 
ualb  ux  soi.   7  post  xx  soi.    Mode  lx  solict. 

"  In  Manebrige  Hc1. 
"  Isct  Henrlc^  ten  Estleie.    Goduin^  tenuit  de  rege  E.  7  quo 
uoluit  ire  potuit.    Tc  se  defct  p  11  hid  modo  .j>  una.    T'ra  e  u 
car.    In  ctnio  e  una  7  iiii  uifti  7  vii  bord  cu  iii  car.    Ibi  11 
senii  7  XII  ac  pti.    Siiua  v  pore. 

"  In  Berniesplet  Hit. 
"  Isd  Ilenric^  ten  Noclei.  Quattuor  libi  hoes  tenuer  in 
alodin  de  rege  E.  Tc  se  defcl  ^  v  hid.  Modo  p  11  hid  j  dim. 
Tfa  e  y  car.  In  dnio  sunt  iii  car  7  iiii  uitti  7  vii  bord  cu  i  car 
7  dim.  Ibi  Yin  semi.  T.  R.  R  uafb  o  soi  7  post  lx  sol.  Modo 
nn  Kb.  ni„„^,. 

In  hoc  n5  teii  Goifrid^  dimid  hida  qu8B  ptih  ibi  sic  Hund  die. 
In  eod  Hund  ht  isd  Henric^  una  ▼  quas  redd  ei  nil  sot  sed 
non  e  de  ipso 

^  We  Jearn  from  Rot.  Pip.  6  John,  that  Peter  Fitz-Herbert 
had  seisin  of  the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Alcester,  "  quam  pater 
suuB  tenuit."  See  also  Dugdale^s  Warwickshire,  pp.  5fi8\  &c., 
tit.    Alcester and  Vincent's  Discovery  of  Brooks's  £irrors. 
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to  the  fifth  year  of  King  Stephen's  reign,  a.d.  1 140;  for 
in  that  year  his  son  Herbert,^and  grandson  Herbert,  paid 
£364  in  silver,  for  livery  of  the  lands  of  which  Henry 
son  of  Herbert,  their  ancestor,  had  died  seised.' 

Herbert,  the  son  of  Henry  Fitz-Herbert,  was  cham- 
berlaiu  to  King  Stephen,  and  abo  filled  the  offices  of 

<  Rot  Pip.  6  Steph.  Hants. 

7  It  is  strange  that  such  an  acate  antiauarian  as  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  in  the  ^corrections"  which  ne  had  made  of  his 
Baronage,  a  copy  of  which  corrections/'  so  fer  as  relates  to  the 
Herbert  family,  will  be  found  at  pp.  219,  &c.,  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  C^emealogica,  should  have  said, 
**  the  first  mention  I  have  of  this  name  and  family  (which  is  both 
antient  and  honourable)  is  in  5  Steph.  where  it  appears  that 
Herbert,  the  common  ancestor  thereof,  was  Chamberlain  to  that 
King,  and  that  he  and  Herbert  his  son  then  gave  cccliiij''  in 
silver  for  livery  of  his  father's  lands;"  and  then  almost  imme- 
diately he  adds: — "  As  to  the  parentage,  therefore,  of  this  Her- 
bert, (meaning  Herbert,  son  of  Henry,)  I  cannot  positively 
allirme  any  thing  of  certainty;  but  that  \s^^  1  finde*  further 
memorable  is,  that  to  him  and  his  son  Herbert  before  specified, 
Thomas,  Arcbb^i*  of  Yorke  gave  the  Lordships  of  Launsborough, 
ToUertiiorpe,  Wyverthorpe,  Holperthorpe,  and  the  two  Lottums: 
also  in  Tur^islebav  one  carucate  of  land;  in  Schyrebnme  three 
carucates;  in  Briastall  three;  in  Widethorpe  five;  in  Ulkilthorpe 
five;  in  Croym  one;  and  in  Colhum  foure:  also  in  Gloucester- 
shire all  the  lands  which  Herman  and  Turketill  held,  by  the 
service  of  three  knij^ht's  fees."  I  say  this  is  strange;  for  if  Sir 
William  Dugdale  had  referred  to  Domesday  Book,  and  to  the 
IJ'istary  of  the  See  of  York,  he  would  have  found  that  the  only 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  prior  to  the  5th  Stephen, 
possessed  lands  in  Gloucestershire  in  liis  own  personal  right,  and 
with  which  he  could  do  as  he  |)]ease(J,  was  Thomas,  previously 
Canon  of  Bayeux,  appointed  to  the  see  ot"  York,  23rd  May, 
1070,  and  who  died  18th  November,  1100.  He  is  recorded  in 
JJomc'sday,  p.  lO^'',  as  the  personal  tenant  in  capite  of  various 
estates  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  as  he  died  in  1 100,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  1.,  it  is  clear  that  his  ^ift  must  have 
hem  either  to  the  first  Herbert,  and  to  Henry  ms  son,  or  to 
Henry  son  of  the  first  Herbert,  and  to  Herbert  son  of  the  said 
Henry ;  all  of  whom,  it  is  probable^  were  nearly  related  to  the 
Archbishop. 

*  "  Ex  Registro  Albo  penes  D.  et  Cap.  Ebor.  purs  1,  c.  09. 
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chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  King  Henry  II.  He  wae 
sometimes  called  Herbert  Fitz-Herbert,  and  sometimes 
Herbert  of  Winchester,  doubtless  deriving  the  latter 
appellation  from  the  original  family  estates  being  situate 
in  Hampshire.  It  is  clear  from  the  Liber  Niger,  tliat 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  Hampshire,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  in  Berkshire,  which  had  been  held  by  his 
predecessors,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Yorkshire,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  preceding  note,  he  had  derived  by  the 
gift  of  Thomas,  once  Archbishop  of  York  ;  for  estates  in 
all  these  counties  were  held  either  bv  Herbert  his  eldest 
son,  or  by  Stephen  his  second  son,  in  the  year  1165, 

Previous  to  which  date  he  died.  By  his  wire,  Sibilla,* 
e  had  three  sons,  Herbert,  Stephen,  and  William, — 

"  Which  William,"  says  Sir  William  Du^dale,^  "  was,  first, 
Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Yorke,  and  Chaplain  to  Kin<;  Stephen, 
and  afterwards  Archb''^  of  that  Province;  of  whom  notable 

^  Dugdale  calls  this  lady  Adela,  but  that  her  name  was  Sibiila 
is  amply  proved  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from  public  records: — 
"  Sussex. — Placita  in  GraatiDO  Clausi  P^sche  A**  Regoi  Reg 

Jotiis  xiiij*''. 

**  Petrus  lit  IlerTjti  pet  vsus  Abbatem  Wostm  vj  hi<t  tre  et 
dimid  cum  ptiii  in  Perham  in  com  Sussex  ut  jus  suum,  etc.  unde 
avia  sua  Sibiila  post  decessum  H,  avi  sui  qui  inde  obiit  seisit  fuit 
scisita  et  ea  dcfuncta  Herbert  pater  sii  fuit  inde  seisit  qui  earn 
tenuit  quosq  D'rais  Rex  ITenr  pater  inde  dis.seisivit  cum  |) 
voluntatem  suam  et  oj)  Di»o  Ufj;  iiij  palt'rid  et  ij  austurcos  p 
habenda  inde  inquisicoem  sed  Diius  liex  icinittilei  iliud  obiatum 
suum  et  vult  tamen  qd  inquisic^  fiat  ^  xij  milites  de  comitatu  et 
tales  qui  non  sunt  eflsoniabtles  ad  recognoscentam,  etc. 

^'Susseic. — Placita  in  Octa^  See  TriDitatis  A^  xiiij***  Regni 
Reg  Jollta. 

InquisiSft  ven  ^  sacramentu  si  Sibiila  avia  Petri  filii  Hertiti 
post  decessu  HerKti  ¥iri  sui  fuit  seisita  ut  de  dote  sua  quamdiu 
▼ixit  de  vj  hid  terr  cu  (tifi  in  Perham  quas  Petr  fiti  Ilerbti  clam 
▼era  ABbem  Westfh  etc.  Jur  die  qcr  Sibiila  tenuit  terr  ilia 
quamdiu  vixit  ut  dote  sua  post  obitu  HertSfi  quonda  viri  sui  et 
postea  Her^tus  pater  Petri  filii  Herbti  quosq  disseisit  fuit  auo- 
modo  nesciunt  sed  credunt  p  voluntat^  Dai  Reg  llear  etc. 
Ahhreviatio  PUicitorumy  temp.  R.  Joh. 
^  See  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  i.  p.  2U>. 
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mention  is  made  by  Godwyn  in  his  catelo^e  of  Bishops,  and 
thai  for  hi*  strict  and  holy  life  he  was  canonized  for  a  Saint.  Of 
whom  also  an  old  Register*  of  the  Church  of  Yorke  thus 
speaketh  : — Sanctus  WillielmuSj  Ehor.  Archiepiscopus,  fuit  Jilius 
IlerberH  Wintoniensis,  Camerani  et  Thesaurii  Henrici  Regis'' 

In  the  year  1165,  88  we  learn  from  the  Ubet  Niger^ 
Stephen,  son  of  Herbert,  had  estates  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  he  then  made  the  following  retnm : — 

"  Carta  Stephani  filii  Hcrberti  Camerani. 
Karissimo  Domino  suo  H.  Regi  Auglorum  Stephanus  filius 
Herebert  Camerarii  salutem. 

"  Sciatis  quod  teneo  de  vobis  in  capite  feodum  I  militis,  & 
inde  fefatus  est  Willielmus  de  Scuris  de  feodo  I  milit.  de  vetcro 
fefamento,  poste  feofatus  inde  fuit  de  Dominio  nieo  Willielmus  de 
Ber?iU  de  sexta  parte  militis,  scilicet  de  veteri  fefamento,  de  novo 
vero  fefiimeiitOi  post  mortem  H.  Regs  feiatus  de  Dominico  meo 
Thomas  Glericns  de  Wichtona  de  AlIl*  parte  militis,  remanet 
autem  modo  in  Dominio  meo  I  camcata  terns,  k  VI  masur» 
super  prsBdictum  servitinm  milii  quod  vobis  debes." 

In  the  same  record  we  have  entries  of  several  estates,- 
which,  in  1165,  were  held  bv  Ilerljert  the  eldest  son; 
for,  in  the  return  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  under  the 
head  of    Suthamtescire,"  it  is  stated — 

HerebertuB,  filius  Hereberti  Camerarii  Senioris,  tenuit  feodum 
II  militum,  k  modo  tenet  Herebertos,  filius  ejus." 

And  in  Berkshire,  of  the  fees  of  the  abbey  of  Abing- 
don : — 

"  Herebertus  hiius  Hereberti  1  milit." 
In  this  latter  county  (Berkshire),  Herbert  made  bis 
own  return  of  the  lauds  held  by  him  in  capite  therein,  as 
follows : — 

^  llegistro  Albo,  previously  mentioned. 

^  The  estates  in  Olouccstershirc,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them^ 

which  had  passed,  in  11  to  Herbert  from  his  ancestors,  were 
then  held  by  him  under  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  in 
the  return  made  by  him,  includes  "  Herebertus  hlius  Hereberti 
Camerar.  dim.  milit."  The  Liber  Nir/er,  unfortunately,  only 
contains  a  portion  of  the  returns  made  by  the  several  tenuuti? 
in  ca2)ite  in  1165,  the  far  greater  number  of  those  returns  having 
either  perished,  or  been  lost  before  that  work  was  compiled. 
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"  Carta  Hereberti  filii  Hereberti, 
HefebertiMH  j6titts  Hmberti»  tenet  de  Rc^  in  capite  feodum 

suum  per  servitium  I  militis,  &  per  seigantium  suam,  &  illud 

servitium  debet  facere  per  corpus  suum,  &  habet  hos  milites 
feofatos  de  tempore  Regis  H.  Avi  Domini  Regis,  f.  de  aoao  & 
die^  quo  fuit  vivus  Sc  mortuus. 

"  Robertus,  filius  Willelmi,  de  feodo  I  milit. 

"  Uumfridus  de  Wadihill  de  feodo  dimidii  militis. 

Willelmus,  filius  Tanere,  de  feodo  dim.  militis. 
"  Nicolaus  de  CalluQ  de  feodo  dim.  militis. 
**  Et  e^omet  fefavit  de  novo  Johannem  de  Wattop  de  feodo 
dim.  militis.    Et  non  habeo  plures  de  Dominic  meo." 

This  Herbert,  the  eldest  son  of  Herbert,  bv  Sibilla  his 
wife,  also  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain ;  and  he  married,  first,  Lucy,'  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Milo  Fitz-Walter,  Earl  of  Hereford,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Peter  and  Reginald;  his  second  wife  was 
Mawd  ChandoSy  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Matthew,  from 
whom  Sir  William  Dusdale  derives  the  &mily  of  Finch, 
Earls  of  Winchelsea.  After  the  death  of  Herbert,  Mawd, 
his  second  wife,  remarried  to  Philip  de  Cohimbiers. 

Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  Herbert  by  Lucy  his  wife, 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz- Roger,  Lord  of 
Wark worth  and  Clavering,  in  Northumberland.*  He 
succeeded  to  the  extensive  estates  of  his  ancestors  in 

'  Monast.  Ans^l.  ii.  p.  66^. 

♦  "  Euerwvksir'. — Convened  int  Herbtum  tiliuiii  Herbti  & 
Petrum  fiiium  ej de  maritai^io  Alio'  filie  Rot)ti  filii  Roi^i  quam 
idem  Peter  duxit  in  uxorem  qd  pdictus  Hcrbt  dcdit  &c  concessit 
Petro  filio  suo  ad  dotandum  Aliciam  pdictam  uxorem  ej^  totum 
tenement^  saiun  de  Eurewbkir'  de  quo  earn  seislvit  coram  D&o 
H.  Oantuar  archiepo  G.  fit  Petri  justtc  Dni  Regis  WiXto  de 
Gantiliipo  Refftnaldo  de  CoraeuU  Ric  de  Seinghes  &  mnltis  aliis 
keJ* — Yide  JMrariado  PlaeiUrrwn^  p.  44.  Placita  de  Termino 
8ci  Mictlis  A**  Regni  Regis  Jollis  quinto* — ^Rot.  i.  in  dorso.) 

It  is  clear  fipom  the  above,  that  Herbert,  son  of  Herbert,  thus 
conveyed  to  Peter  his  son  the  estates  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  ancestors ;  and  the  Close  and  Pipe  Rolls  of 
the  following  year  (6th  John),  as  before  stated,  prove  that  Peter 
was  also  admitted  to  the  possession  of  the  moiety  of  the  manor 
of  Alcester,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  Henry,  son  of  the 
hrst  Herbert. 
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Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  Qloucestershire,  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  Testa  de  NeMU  in  which,  under  the  counties 
aboTe-named,  may  be  found  entries  of  yarions  fees  held 

by  him,  or  of  the  barony"  or  "honour"  of  Herbert 
Fitz-Peter  his  son,  who  had  succeeded  to  tliese  estates 
when  that  record  was  compiled.  The  Hundred  Kolls, 
&c.,^  of  Shropshire,  are  very  explicit  as  to  the  descent  of 
the  manor  of  Pontesbury  in  this  family,  showing  that  it 
continued  in  their  possession  from  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  H.  to  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  subsequently. 
By  Alice  his  wife,  Peter  Fitz-Herbert  bad  three  sons, 
Robert,  Herbert,  and  Reginald.    He  married,  secondly, 

*  One  of  the  Inquisitions  relating  to  the  Hundred  of  Ford,  co. 
Salop,  is  sinL!;ulur,  inasuiuch  as  it  contains  not  only  a  reference  to 
the  possession  ot  the  manor  of  Pt)ntesbury  by  the  Herbert  family, 
prior  to  the  date  of  that  Inquisition,  but  it  also  contains  two 
descents  of  the  now  existent  Herbert  (ainily,  which  nrast  have 
been  added  to  this  record  by  a  subsequent  hand,  as  neither  of 
the  parties  thus  added  were  connected  with  the  manor  of 
Pontesbniy  itself.  I  have  distinguished  those  two  descents  by 
inserting  the  names  in  italics : — 

"  Hundr  de  Fford. 
"  Salop. — In  libro  rubro  \  Inquisitio  fcta  p  vie  Salop  de  tenen  in 
12  R.  Jo.  irro  carta /  capite  de  Dno  R.  in  eod  Com  p  s'vi? 
Ilerberto  f.  Herberti  Vmii  ctificat  p  vie  ReLri  JoTii  sup  bn-  R*. 
fca  t'pe  R*.  H.  2.W  Petrus  films  Ilerberti  Baro  tenet  in 
nepotis  R^  H.  1.  ycap  ^ilUer  et  debet  s'uit  du  dio  milit 

In  libro  in  Sacco  feod  mil  fspt  £•  !• 

"  Salop. — Baronia  H.  filii  Petri 

"  Herebertus  filius  Petri  di  feod  in  Pontesbury." 

[This  Herbert  Fitz-Peter  died  in  the  3'2  H.  Til.,  1247-8,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Reixinald  Fitz-Peter,  who  died  in 
12H5.  After  recitin^j  the  other  fries  held  of  this  Barony,  the 
pedigree  of  Reginald  Fitz-Peter  has  been  thus  added :] 

"  Herebertus. 

"  Petrus  filius  flereberti  Baro  de  Pontesbury. 

Reginald  us  filius  Petri  tiiii  llereberti  Baro  de  Pontesbury, 
"  Petrm  filius  RegviaUU. 
"  Herebertus  filius  Petri  Baro,** 
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Isabella  Ferrers,'  widow  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  bat  by 

her  he  had  no  issue.  Peter  Fitz-Herbert  died  in,  or  pre- 
viously to,  13th  Henry  III.  Isabella,  his  second  wife,  sur- 
vived him  ;  and  in  the  19th  of  Henry  III.  she  did  fealty, 
and  had  livery  of  the  manor  of  Lechlade,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  of  other  lands  of  her  own  inheritance,  as  appears  by 
cart.  25  H.  III.,  m.  2. 

Robert  Fitz- Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Fitz-Herbert, 
died  immarried  in  his  father's  life-time ;  and  Herbert, 
the  second  son,  succeeded  his  father,  holding  the  manor 
of  Pontesbury,  and  other  of  his  father's  estates,  of  which 
he  died  seised  in  the  32nd  Henry  III  J  Herbert  also  dying 
unmarried,  the  line  was  continued  by  Reginald  Fitz- 
Peter,  the  youngest  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  manor 
of  Pontesbury,  &c.,  co.  Salop,  the  Lordship  of  Blaen- 
llyfni,  Sec,  co.  Brecon,  and  other  family  estates.  He  was 
sheriff  of  Hampshire,  and  governor  of  Winchester  Castle 
in  1261,  and  died  in  the  year  1285.  This  Reginald 
married  Joan,  daughter  and  coheir  of  William  de  Vivonia, 
alias  de  Fortibus,  Lord  of  Ghewton,  co.  Somerset.  She 

^  Among  the  other  errors  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  published 
(as  "  corrections "  by  him)  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et 
Genealoqica,  is  a  statement  that  Peter,  son  of  Herbert,  married, 
for  his  third  wife,  Isabell  the  daughter  and  coheir  of  William 
de  Braoie  of  Brembre  (an  eminent  Baron),  widow  of  David  ap 
Llewelyn  Prince  of  Wales/'  by  which  Isabel!  he  had  the  Lopi* 
of  Blenleveny,  Tolgard,  and  Walashire,  in  the  county  of  Breck- 
nocky  with  other  luids  in  several  parts  of  Wales."  This  state- 
ment is  nntrae,  and  in  point  of  fact  mipossible.  Untrue,  because, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  Jones's 
History  of  Brecknockshire ,  the  Lordships  of  Biaenliyfhi  and 
Talgarth,  together  with  the  honour  and  castle  of  Dinas,  were 
given  to  Peter  Fitz-Herbert  by  King  John,  to  whom  they  had 
escheated  by  the  attainder  of  William  de  Braos;  and  impossible, 
because  Peter  Fitz-Herbert  died  in  or  before  the  13th  Henry  III., 
and  Isabell  de  Braos,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
was  livinn;  as  the  wife  of  David  ap  Llewelyn  in  the  16th  Henry  1 11., 
and  David  himself  was  living  on  the  7th  of  June,  1245,  in  the 
29th  Henry  III.,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  Rymer's 
Fadera,  i.  p.  260.  Mathew  Paris  states  that  David  died  in  1246, 
in  Ins  palace  at  Aber,  Caernarvonshire. 

T  CSaos.  32  H.  III.,  m.  6. 
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survived  her  husband,  and  was  found  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  R^inald  Rtz-Peter,  by  two  Inquuitionsy  taken 
respectively  in  die  31st  Edward  I.,  and  in  the  8ih 
Edward  11. 

By  Joan  his  wife,  Reginald  Fitz- Peter  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Peter,  and  a  daughter  Lucia,  the  wife  of  Wilh'am 
de  Roos,  which  William  died  in  the  42nd  Henry  III. 
(1257-8),  and  was  buried  at  Kirkham  Priory,  co.  York. 

Peter  Fitz-Reginald,  the  youngest  son,  and  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Herbert,  had  a  grant  from  his  mother  of 
the  Lordship  of  Chewton ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  trace 
the  line  of  his  descendants,  I  will  refer  to  the  elder  son, 
John  Fitz-Bapnaldy  and  to  his  successors. 

The  said  J^hn  Fits-Reginald  was  summoned  to  par- 
liament as  a  baron  on  the  6th  June,  1294,  and  aftenrards 
until  the  26th  August,  1307.  With  other  considerable 
possessions,  he  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Pontesbury,  co. 
Salop,  which  manor,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
there,  he  gave  to  one  Master  Rhese  ap  Howel,  in  the 
33rd  Edward  I.,  1305  (who  subsequently  gave  the  same 
manor  and  advowson  to  King  Edward  11.,^  who  bestowed 
them  on  Sir  John  de  Cherleton,  then  Lord  of  Powys). 
Agnes,  the  wife  of  John  Fitz-Reginald,  was  living  his 
widow  in  the  3rd  Edward  II.  (1309),i»  and  by  her  he  left 
issue  a  son,  viz., 

Herbert  Fitz-John,  who,  in  the  9th  Edward  II.,  1316, 
paid  a  fine  to  the  king  of  £60,  for  a  pardon,  for  having 
acquired  the  manors  of  Wolverton,  Chyreton,  and 
Wyghton,  in  the  several  counties  of  Southampton,  Wilts, 
and  York,  without  first  receiving  license.  By  his  wife, 
Eleanor  St.  John,  he  had  two  sons,  Matthew  and 
Reginald. 

•  Abbreviatio.  Rot  Orig.  in  Car.  BacSi.  2  E.  II. 

9  Vide  Rot  Orig.  3  £.  II.,  where  Walter  de  Gloucester, 
escheator  citra  Trent,  is  directed  to  assi^  to  Agnes,  widow  of 
John  Fits-Reginald,  deceased,  her  dower  in  the  hamlets  of  Mare, 

Brymetetoun,  Traheroeston,  Penlenanek,  Nanteuel,  Quodde- 
perthy,  and  Rongeoant,  in  WaUias."  Her  husband,  John  Fita- 
Reginald,  had  been  summoned  to  parliament  as  Baron  Fits- 
Reginald  of  Blaenllyihi. 
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Matthew  Fitz-Herbert,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his 
&tber,  but  be  died  s.  p.  in  the  16th  Edward  III.,  1341, 
seised  {inter  alia)  of  the  said  manor  of  Wyghton,  co. 
York,  as  appeen  by  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  taken 
in  the  year  last  named. 

Reginald  Fitz-Herbert  succeeded  his  brother,  but  he 
also  died  in  a  few  years,  viz.,  in  the  22nd  Edward  III., 
1348,  seised  (inter  alia)  of  the  manor  of  Stanford,  co. 
Berks,  and  of  lands  in  Gloucestershire,  as  appears  by  the 
Inquisition  post  mortem  taken  in  that  year.  Reginald 
Fitz-Herbert  left  issue  an  only  son,  Edmund,  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  all  minors  at  their 
father's  decease. 

Edmund,  the  only  son  of  Reginald  Fitz-Herbert,  was 
not  eleven  years  old  when  his  father  died,  a  fact  which  is 
ascertained,  not  only  by  the  Inquisition  taken  on  his 
bther's  death,  but  also  by  the  Proofs  of  Age,"  published 
by  the  Record  Commissioners,  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
ho  was  bom  at  Dynevor,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen, 


and  baptized  on  the  26th  of  January,  12th  Edward  III., 
1338.  This  Edmund  Fitz-Reginald  died  within  three 
years  after  his  father's  decease,  and  thus  terminated  the 
lineal  male  descendants  of  John  Fitz-Reginald  Fitz-Peter; 
and  the  representation  thereof  passed  to  the  two  sisters 
and  coheirs  of  Edmund,  whose  marriages,  together  with 
the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Stanford  aforesaid  until  they 
should  be  of  age,  were,  in  the  26th  Edward  III.,  1351,* 
granted  to  William  de  Burton,  who  paid  to  the  king  100 
marks  for  the  same.  We  find  that,  subsequently,  Mar- 
garet married  Nicholas  Putton,  and  Elizabeth  married 
John  Chanduitt. 

I  now  return  to  Peter,  the  youngest  son  of  Reginald 
Fitz-Peter.  I  have  already  said  that  this  Peter  Fitz- 
Reginald  had,  from  his  mother,  a  grant  of  the  Lordship 
of  Chewton,  co.  Somerset ;  of  which  manor,  with  that  of 
Hinton  Mayne,  &c.,  he  died  seised  in  the  year  1323,  as 


heir  of  Bleddyn  (usually  called  Bleddyn  Broadspear), 
'  Vide  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  26  £.  ill.,  Rot  9. 


By  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  and 
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Lord  of  LlaDllowely  co.  Monmouth,  Peter  had  two  sons, 
Herbert  and  Roger.  Of  the  latter,  we  only  know  that 
he  left  a  son  Henry  Fitz-Rogef,  a  minor  in  1327.' 

Herbert,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Fitz-Reginald,  was 
forty-eight  years  old  and  upwards  when  his  father  died, 
in  1323,  as  appears  by  the  Inqaisition  then  taken.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Lordship  of  Llanllowel,  and  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  Knt.,  who  was 
Lord  of  Llanwenni  and  Llandough.  By  this  lady  he 
had  au  only  son,  viz., 

Adam  Fitz-Herbert,  Lord  of  Llanllowel,  and  of  Beach- 
ley,  CO,  Gloucester,  who  married  Christiana,  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  Gwillim  Ddu,  of  Wemddu,  co.  Monmouth, 
usually  called  The  Black  Lord  of  LlandUo."  They 
had  issue  two  sons»  John  and  Jenkin. 

The  eldest  son,  Sir  John  ap  Adam,  Knt.,  Lord  of 
Llanllowel,  had  an  only  son,  wnose  daughter  and  heir, 
Margaret,  married  Thomas  Huntley,  Esq. 

The  younger  son,  Jenkin,  inherited  the  estates  of  his 
mother,  and  resided  at  Pcrth-hir,  near  Monmouth.  He 
married  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Rys  ap  Llewelyn  ap 
Ivor,  descended  from  Cedivor,  Lord  of  Blaencych.  By 
this  lady,  Jenkin  ap  Adam  Fitz-Herbert  had  two  sons, 
Gwillim  and  Philip. 

Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,  alias  Herbert,  succeeded  his  father 
at  Perth-hir,  and  married  Gwenllian,  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  ap  Howel  ap  leuan,  descended  from  Meuric  ap 
Ynyr,  Lora  of  Gwent.  They  had  issue  several  sons,  of 
whom  Thomas  ap  Gwillim,  alias  Herbert,  resided  at 
Llansaintffraid,  co.  Monmouth,  and  acquired  a  large 
estate  in  marriage  with  Mawd,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
John  Morley,  of  Raglan,  Knt.  Thomas  ap  Gwillim  died 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1438,  having  had,  by  Mawd  his  wife, 
a  numerous  issue. 

Sir  William  Thomas,  cUias  Herbert,  the  fourth  son  of 

«  Vide  Rot.  Orig.  1  E.  III.  Rot.  18,  where  Henry,  son  of 
Roger,  son  of  Peter,  son  of  Reginald,  is  stated  to  have  been  one 
of  tlio  cousins  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Meriet,  both  of  whom 
were  then  deceased. 
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Thomas  ap  Gwillim  and  Mawd,  resided  at  Raglan,  co. 
Monmouin,  and  married  Grwladys,  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Gam,  and  widow  of  Sir  Roger  Vanghan,  of  Bredwardine, 

which  Sir  Roger  died  at  Agincourt,  after  having,  with 
his  father-in-law,  received  from  his  sovereign  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  while  life  was  ebbing  away,  for  the  signal 
services  previously  rendered  in  that  memorable  field. 
Sir  William  Thomas,  whose  valour  was  equally  prominent 
on  that  great  occasion,  also  there  received  a  similar 
honour;  and,  by  the  widow  of  his  fellow  soldier,  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  K.G.,  created 
Baron  Herbert,  of  Herbert,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1461, 
and  Earl  of  Pembroke  on  the  27th  of  May,  1468 ;  and 
of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  Ent.,  of  Colebrook,  co.  Mon- 
mouth. 

At  this  point  the  detail  of  the  genealogist,  in  relation 
to  this  family,  glides  into  the  pages  of  the  historian  ;  and 
the  further  account  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Herbert  family  will  be  found  correctly  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  English  peerage,  as  descended  from  one  or 
other  of  the  two  eminent  persons  last  mentioned. 

Joseph  Morris. 

BL  John's  Hill,  Shrewsbnnr, 
20lh  Joij,  1857. 

Hbrbbrt^p 

•■3.!&riJrt]  in  Domesday,  a.d.  108C,  as  "  Herbortus  Camerarius."    He  was 
CiombetUio  to  WilUam  I.,  William  II.,  md  Henry  I.   Living  in  llOI. 


Henry  FiTz-HKRBERT=T=JuIia  or  Juliana,  daughter  and 


coheir  of  Robert  Corbet,  Lord 
of  Alcaster,  co.  Warwick. 


recorded  in  Domrxhy  as  "  Henrici  The«iurij."  He  was  Treasurer 
to  William  I.  in  1U6U,  and  afterwards  to  William  II.  and  Henry  I. 
lH0«pri0rtol14O. 

Herbert  FiTZ-HEN'RY=if=SiMIIt, 
oOIed  alao  "  Herbert  FiU-Herbert,"  and  "  Herbert  of  Winchester."    Hnd  livery  of  liis 
~  land*  In  1140.   Died  prior  to  1166.  Waa  Chamberlain  to  King  Stephen,  and  aloo 
to  fbat  moMTCh,  and  to  King  Henry  II. 


teighter  and  co- 
Mr  of  Milo  Fitz- 
Walt«,  £arl  of 
R«M.  (lit 


Lacy=Y=HBRB£KT  FiTZ-H£RB£RT=p:Mawd  Chandos 


succeeded  Ua  fiitber  in  the 

office  of  Chamberlain  to  King 
Henry  II..  and  was  admitted 
In  Uiat  f«q[B  to  the  mototj  of 

the  manor  of  Alccster,  which 
he  derived  from  his  grand- 
mother Juliana  Corbet.  Liv- 
ing in  6  John.  1200-4.  DM 

in  that  or  the  following  year. 


(2nd  wife).  Ro- 

married  to  Philip 
de  Columbiers 


SXBPJUEM  FlTZ-llKUBEKT, 

living  in  1165. 


Wiia.iAM  Fxtz-Hbrbbrt, 
elected  ArehUahop  of  York  m 
1158.  Died  dthJoofl^  1154. 


Matthew  Fitz-H  urbert, 

from  whom  Sir  William  Dugdale  derivaf 

the  family  of  Finch,  Earls  of  Winchelsee. 
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daughter  of  Robert 
Fitz- Roger,  Lord  of 
Warkworth  and  Cla- 
veruig,  CO.  ^orth- 
mnbwland  (Istwife). 


Alico=pPETER  FiTz-HERBERT=f:l8aboIla  FerrorB, 


r 


I 

BaoiJiALO  Fitb-Ubebbxt 


widow  of  Roger  de 
MortliiMr.  ^ndwlfe). 


had  a  graut  from  his  fa- 
ther of  estates  in  York- 
shire in  5  John,  1203-4, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Alceeter, 
prmrioiHlylMldbjUAflillier.  Diedlaor  ijf«fioMtoI8tliH«it7ni.yI8S8^. 
(Ho  had  ft  gnnt  of  «lio  lordsblp  of  BhHoUjnilf  te.,  from  King  JoIib.) 


BoBBETFkvs-Panm,  Hbrbbbt  Pitz-Pbtbb, 
Ob.  a.p.  Tilt  poftril.  Ob.  8.p.  32  Henry 

III.,  1347-6. 


Bboib ALD  Fm-ParaBMMfooD,  daughter  and 


Lord  of  Blaenllyfhi,  8cc. 
Diod  in  1286. 


coheir  of  William  de 
Vivonia,  alias  de 
FortibuSy  Lord  of 
Chowlmif  oo>  Somfliwti. 


JoUN  FlTZ-RBGIKALDspA^ne^^ 


SBmmoMd  to  Pulia- 
mODt  as  Baron  Fitx- 
Baginald  of  Blaonllyfni, 
from  fbo  6th  of  Jnne, 
1294,  until  tho  96Cli  of 
AngDa^l307. 


liviug  3 
Ed.  II., 
1309. 


LucU, 
■lutlod  Wm. 

de  Rons,  who 
died  42  Hen. 
III.,  1267-8. 


Pjbtbr  FiTZ-RBtiiNALDspAlice,  daughter  and 


Had  a  grant  of  the  manor 

of  Chewton,  &c.,  from  his 
mother,  of  which  manor, 
&c.,  ha  diod  leM  in  18S8. 


heir  of  Bloddyn, 

Lord  of  Llanllowaly 
CO.  Monmouth. 


Hbrubrt  FiTZ-PKTKR=f:Margaret,  daughter 


Herbert  FiTz-JoHyepElaanor  St.  J<dm. 


Paid  a  fine  of  £50,  I)  K.  XL, 
1316,  for  having  acquired  the  manors  of 
WoIvwtoB,  Chyiotoa,  and  Wyghton,  with- 
ont  fliat  obtaining  license. 


If ATTBBir  FIts-Hbbsbbt, 

Ob.  B.p.  15  Ed.  III.,  seised  of 
the  manor  of  Wyghton,  iac 


T 


Lord  of  LlanllowoL  Wa& 
48  years  old  and  npwards 
in  1323,  aa  appaaiB  by 
Inquisition. 


Bbotvald  Fitz-Hbbbbbi^ 

Died  seiiicd  of  the  manor  of 
Standford,    co.    Berks,  &c. 
luq.  post  mortem,  22  £d. 
III.,  1848. 


of  Sir  John  Walsh, 
Kot,  Lord  of  Llan- 
wenni  and  Uan- 
dough. 


ROGBR  FXTZ-PbTBB>^ 

J  T.  

Hbbbt  Fitz-Hogkr, 

a  minor,  1  Ed.  III.,  1327. 


Adam  FiTZ-HBRBBRT=pChri8tiana, 


Edmukd  Fitz-Rboznald.  Bom  Margaret,  Elizabeth, 

atDynavor,andba|itliod98thJana-  married  married 

nrv,  12  Ed.  III.,  1338.    Died  prior  Nicholas  John 

to  26  £d.  IJI.,  1361.  Putton.  Chanduitt. 


Lord  of  Manllowel,  co 
Moumuuth,    and  of 
Baadkl^,  co.  CUo'Mer. 


r 


I  CO. 


daughter  and 
sole  heir  of 
OwUIimDdft 

of  WemddA, 
Monmouth. 


^ir  John  ap  Adam,  Knt., 
Lord  of  Llanllowol,  <&:c.  11  is 
grand-daughter  and  heii', 
Margaret,  married  Ttwmaa 

Huntley,  Esq. 


Jenkin  av  ADAMf  alias  HBRmi:RT=p=Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Rys  np 

Llewelyn  iip  Ivor:  dj-scendod 
from  Ctidivor,  Lord  ul  lilaen- 

ajTcii. 


resKiod  at  Pnrth-hir,  ro,  Monmouth, 
and  iulterited  iiis  mother's  estates. 


OwiuuK  AP  JsHKiH,  oUttt  HBBBBBwQweollIan,  daughter  and  beir  of  William  ap  Howd  ap 
Lord  of  Wemddtii,  ice,,  resided  at  Perth-btr.  |  leoan :  deeoended  from  Heuile  ap  Ynyr,  Lord  of  OmnL 

Thoxab  ap  Gvillim  ap  Jbnkin,  alias  HBRBBRT=fBMawd,  daughter  and  btlr  of  Sir  John  Morley, 


resided  at  Llansaintflkald,  eo.  Monmouth.  Ho  died 
8th  July,  1438. 


Knt.,  of  Baglan,  eo.  Hoomontli. 


Sib  William  TaoifAa,  aUas  Hbrbbbt,  Knt.«?3Gwladyi,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Gam,  Knt.,  and 
Lord  of  Knighted  nt  A'^M'nconrt.        |    '■]-^>v  "f  Sir  Hni^cr  Vaughan, of  Bredmudino,  KoU 

Sib  William  Hbbbbbt,  K.O.  Sib  Bicbabo  Hbbbbbt,  Kat, 

Lord  of  Baglan,  oo.  Monmouth.    Created  Baron  llerlwrt  in      of  Colebrooh,  oo.  Moamotttb. 
1481,  and  Earl  of  PemhrolLe  in  1468. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    ANTIQUITIES  IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

No.  III. 

LLAirrWlT  MAJOR. 

The  whole  series  of  buildings  at  Llantwit  Major  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  the  kingdom.  Through  a  succes- 
non  of  civil  and  domestic  structures  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  traveller  gradually  approaches 
the  grand  group  composed  of  the  church  and  the  buildings 
attached  to  it    Lying  as  they  do  in  a  de^p  valley  below 
the  town,  they  present  a  miniature  representation  of  the 
unequalled  assemblage  at  St.  David's.     The  strange, 
elongated  pile  of  the  church,  itself  a  remarkable  accu- 
inulation  of  distinct  buildings,  is  flanked  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  by  a  bold  fragment  of  what  once  was  the 
gate-lioiise,  and  backed  by  the  ancient  buildings  crowning 
the  crest  of  the  opposite  hill,  over  which  the  solitary 
gablea  of  the  great  ruined  barn  soar  conspicuously.  All 
around  are  scattered  remains  of  an  earlier  antiquity, 
crosses,  memorial  and  sepulchral,  witnesses  of  the  feme 
of  Llantwit  in  a  day  so  remote  that  the  medieval  archi- 
tects regarded  its  remains  as  mere  materials  for  their 
own  erections.    Llantwit  then  is  full  of  interest  for  the 
antiquary  of  every  class,  as  well  as  to  tlic  mere  lover  of 
picturesque  groups  and  outlines.    It  presents  attractions 
to  the  seeker  after  documentary,  early  ecclesiastical,  and 
heraldic  antiquities,  as  well  as  to  the  architectural  student, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic.     A  full  account  of 
Llantwit  must  therefore  be  a  joint  production  of  several 
hands.    For  my  own  part  I  intend  rigidly  to  confine 
myself  to  the  architecture  of  the  church.   Indeed  even  of 
the  church  I  willingly  resign  a  portion  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Parker,  who,  has  also  undertaken  the  elucidation  of  the 
domestic  buildings.  That  eminent  architectural  inquirer 
has  been  the  first,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  fix  the  ecclesi- 
astical character,  and  to  determine  the  exact  ritual  purpose, 
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of  the  extraordinary  erection  at  the  extreme  west  end. 
This  had  puzzled  both  myself  and  every  one  in  whose 
company  I  had  visited  the 
church,  and  we  had  all  been 
inclined  to  set  it  down  as  a 
portion  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings of  the  monastery.  I 
believe  also  that  Mr.  Parker 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with 
my  views  as  to  some  other 
portions  of  the  building,  so 
that  our  combined  lucubra- 
tions may  produce  the  desir- 
able result  of  enlivening  the 
Association  with  a  little  con- 
troversy. 

The  church  alone  would 
render  Llantwit  a  place  of 
high  interest  to  the  student. 
It  is  one  to  which  I  have  seve- 
ral times  cursorily  alluded  in 
the  course  of  previous  j)apers. 
It  resembles  St.  Woolos  at 
Newport  in  its  most  singular 
characteristic,  that  of  posses- 
sing a  large  extent  of  building 
west  of  me  nave ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  two 
buildings.  At  St.  Woolos  a 
large  western  chapel  or  Gali- 
lee is  interj)osed  between  the 
nave  and  tlie  tower;  at  Llan- 
twit a  church  of  the  ordinary 
arrangement,  with  nave  and 
aisles  and  chancel,  has  an  en- 
gaged western  tower,  beyond       around  FUtn,  Llantvrit  M^or. 

which  comes  a  western  chapdy 

and  beyond  that,  in  the  same  range,  what  we  had  sup- 
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posed  to  be  some  portion  of  the  conventual  or  collegiate 
buildings,  hot  which  Mr.  Parker  has  shown  to  be  a 
GaKlee  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  general  design  of  the 
whole  is  probably  unique ;  and  there  is  mneh  that  is 
very  extraordinary  in  individual  portions. 

Speaking  roup^hly,  the  whole  range  of  buildings  pre- 
sents two  dates  only,  thoiif^h  there  are  some  small  earlier 
fragments  and  i^omc  small  later  alterations.  The  main 
eastern  church  is  ciiiefly  of  Early  English  or  incipient 
Geometrical,  the  western  portions  are  chiefly  late  Deco- 
rat(  r]  or  transition  to  Perpendicular. 

Thb  Tower. — ^The  tower,  which  stands  between  the 
two  maiD  portions  of  the  whole  range,  rests  upon  four 
arches  like  those  of  a  central  lantern.  The  existence  of  an 
arch  to  the  west  shows  that  some  such  western  addition 
as  at  present  exists  was  contemplated  from  the  beginning. 
But  the  piers  of  this  quasi-lantern  and  the  arches  which 
they  support  are  strangely  out  of  harmony.  The  piers 
appear  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  and  have 
been  either  built  u])on  or  used  up  again  in  the  most 
reckless  manner.  The  bases  and  many  of  the  capitals 
have  been  destroyed — from  the  eastern  arch  especially 
they  have  completely  vanished — and  the  arches  have 
heok  built  upon  them  with  no  care  to  make  their  members 
correspond  with  those  of  their  supports.  The  piers  are 
clustered,  one  large  shaft  between  two  smaller  ones ;  some 
of  the  capitals  exhibit  a  rich  variety  of  that  peculiar 
hollowed  cushioned  form  which  may  be  seen  at  St. 
David's,  others  are  floriated,  while  others  seem  to  have 
been  designed  for  sculpture,  but  never  to  have  beca 
finished.  The  abaci  follow  the  section  of  the  piers.  The 
arclies  are  pointed,  of  two  orders,  the  inner  one  only  being 
chamfered. 

The  existence  of  this  quasi-lantern  may  give  rise  to 
some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  original  design  of  the 
church.    It  suggests  the  notion  of  a  cross  church  with  a 

central  tower  ;  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  these  arches 
are  the  relics  of  such  a  building,  which  has  given  way  to 
the  present  extraordinary  ground-plan.    But,  ever  since 
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the  church  assumed  its  present  shape,  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  such  a  western  addition  as  the  present  was 
designed,  but  that  the  building  east  of  the  tower  was  really 
the  nave  of  the  church.  It  might  indeed  be  imagined 
that  the  western  building  was  the  nave,  the  eastern  the 
ehoir,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  choir  the  Lady  chapel. 
But  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  eastern  building  forbids 
any  such  supposition.  It  is  clearly  a  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel ;  and  the  roodloft  palpably  stood  across  what  is 
still  the  chancel  arch. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  one  of  the  best  local 
examples,  without  string  or  buttress,  and  with  the  corbel- 
table  under  the  battlement,  which  in  this  case  is  pierced 
with  cross-eyelets.  The  belfry  windows  are  pairs  of  trefoil 
lights. 

The  Nayb. — ^The  nave,  of  three  bays,  is  considerably 
wider  than  the  tower,  which  involves  the  presence  of  a 
large  mass  of  masonry  north  and  south  of  the  eastern 

arch  of  the  lantern.  On  the  western  face  of  the  northern 
one  a  string  of  a  decidedly  Norman  character  is  prolonged 
from  the  abacus  of  the  arch.  The  arcades  of  the  nave  are 
less  rude  than  those  of  iManorbeer,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  them.  Perfectly  plain  square  piers  support 
perfectly  plain  pointed  arches,  without  any  such  super- 
fluous ornaments  as  mouldings,  chamfers,  capitals,  or 
imposts.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  the  same  plain  character, 
but  wider  and  lower  in  proportion.  The  utter  rudeness 
of  these  portions  strangely  contrasts  with  the  generally 
good  character  of  the  work,  and  especially  with  the 
somewhat  elaborate  piers  and  arches  under  the  tower. 
But  it  is  the  latter  which  are  the  real  exception.  The 
rude  arcades  of  the  nave  are  merely  an  extreme  case  of 
the  tendency  which,  in  most  really  local  Welsh  build- 
ings, makes  the  piers  and  arches,  when  they  exist,  so  very 
in^rior  to  the  windows  and  doorways.  But  the  contrast 
is  here  rendered  more  striking  from  we  juxtaposition  with 
the  more  elegant  and  earlier  work  of  the  arches  under 
the  tower. 

There  is  therefore,  I  think,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
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diese  arcades  are  of  any  other  date  than  contemporary 
with  the  aisle  windows,  which  are  excellent  examples  of 

incipient  Geometrical  tracery.  The  side  windows,  three 
on  each  side,*  are  of  two  lights ;  trefoil  arches  support 
an  unfoliated  circle,  the  eyes  being  left  unpierced.  The 
eastern  window  of  each  aisle  is  a  triplet  of  trefoiled  lancets 
under  one  arch ;  their  west  ends  have  short  trefoil  lancets. 
It  will  be  seen  how  strictly  in  this  respect  the  church 
conforms  to  local  customs.  Llantwit  is,  in  fact,  in  its 
architecture,  a  strictly  local  South  Welsh  churchi  though 
of  unusual  size  and  unusual  arrangement. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tower  is  engaged,  that 
is,  that  the  aislea  are  prolonged  to  a  leyel  with  its  western 
face.  A  weathering  with  a  small  window  above  it  is  seen 
within  the  church,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  aisle  wall, 
seen  outside,  is  plainly  built  against  the  tower.  It  follows 
that,  if  not  the  side  walls,  at  least  the  roof-pitch  and  the 
western  wall  of  this  aisle,  have  been  considerably  raised. 
In  tiie  interior  of  the  nave  also  there  are  clear  signs  that 
the  nave  has  been  raised.  The  excess  of  breadth  in  the 
nave  over  the  tower,  has  caused  portions  of  masonry  to 
be  added  north  and  south  of  the  east  wall  of  the  tower, 
to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  nave. 
The  aisles  also,  along  the  nave,  have  also  had  their  pitch 
raised,  as  ap})ears  by  a  weathering  within  ou  the  north 
side.  Now,  if  this  weathering  were  on  the  same  level 
as  that  in  the  western  portion  of  the  aisles  adjoining  the 
tower,  the  case  would  be  plain ;  but  unluckily  that  in 
this  western  portion  is  very  much  lower.  How  was  the 
awkward  effect  of  different  heights  of  roofiug  in  a  con- 
tinuous building  avoided  ?  The  obvious  way  would  be 
by  an  arch  cutting  off  the  western  bay,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  some,  though  not  veiy  certain,  signs  of  the  former 
existence  of  one  against  the  wall  continued  southwards 
from  the  east  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  general  effect  of  these  very  high-pitched  roofs 
both  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  is  extremely  picturesque, 

>  The  foath  aisle  appears  to  bare  had  four,  bat  the  most  western 
one  has  given  way  to  a  later  doorway. 
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though  they  trench  somewhat  upon  the  due  {mportion 
of  the  tower  as  seen  from  the  east.  The  proportions  of 
the  nave  taken  alone  aie  very  strikiDg;  great  height 
and  width  are  combined  witb  extreme  shortness.  The 
general  character  of  Llantwit  church  is,  of  course,  extra- 
ordinary length,  but  the  nave,  taken  alone,  is  singularly 
short. 

Between  the  high  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  tliere  is 
no  room  for  anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  clerestory, 
but  one  Perpendicular  window  has  been  inserted  to  light 
to  the  roodloft,  and  tliere  are  two  perfectly  plain  ones 
pierced  on  the  north  side.  A  window,  set  high  in  the 
wall  for  this  purpose,  is  very  common  in  the  ableiess 
churches  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire;  and  this 
instance  is  exactly  analogous. 

Choir. — The  choir  appears  to  be  contemporary  with 
the  nave  and  aisles.  On  the  north  side  is  a  striking  range 
of  four  long  trefoil  lancets,  well  splayed  inside,  but 
without  shafts  or  mouldino-s.  The  apj)earaiR'cs  on  the 
south  side  are  a  little  per})l(\\iiig.  Signs  of  two  arches 
and  an  intervening  pier  similar  to  those  of  the  nave  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  south  wall.  They  are  evidently 
not  merely  ornamental  or  constructive  arches,  as  they  go 
right  through  the  wall.  It  would  also  almost  seem  as 
if  a  third  arch  had  existed  to  the  east,  as  the  eastern  seam 
of  the  pier  is  distinctly  visible.  This  third  arch  would 
involve  an  extension  of  the  choir  eastwards  further  than 
at  present,  and  it  almost  seems  to  imply  that  the  choir  has 
been  cut  short.  The  arches  must  have  been  made  under 
the  idea  of  adding  an  aisle  at  some  subsecjuent  time;  but 
the  aisle  or  chapel  contemplated  can  never  have  been 
added,  as  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  palpably  remains 
in  its  original  state.  The  east  window  is  Per{)endicular,  as 
are  the  windows  which  are  inserted  in  the  blocked  arches. 
Another  remarkable  thing  is  that  over  the  first  pier  from 
the  west  end  is  an  aperture — t.e.,  a  contemplated  aperture 
—a  great  deal  too  low  for  a  clerestory  window  of  any 
kind.  It  is  more  like  a  doorway,  and  may  probably  have 
been  intended  for  an  approach  to  the  roodloft  on  that 
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aide,  as  those  structures  uot  uufrequentlj  extended  some 
way  into  the  choir  as  well  as  into  the  nave. 

Western  Chapel  or  '*Oij>  Church." — The  large 
weBtm  addition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  contemplated  from 
the  beginning ;  but  the  existing  structure  appears  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  a  seam  on  the  north  side  a  little  west  of  its 
junction  with  the  tower  apparently  showing  the  extent 
of  the  reconstruction.  Two  large  windows  on  the  south 
side — the  eastern  one  square-lieaded  with  Reticulated 
tracery,  the  western  pointed  with  early  Perpendicular 
tracery — seem  to  assign  the  building  to  the  period  of 
Transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  There  is 
also  another  smaller  square-headed  window  of  similar 
character  on  the  north  side,  with  a  row  of  flat  quatrefoils 
over  it.  Two  other  windows  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building  are  more  or  less  blocked  and  mutilated ;  they 
seem  to  have  been  trefoil  couplets,  probably  contemporary 
with  the  nave.  Ihe  west  end  of"  the  "old  church  "  forms 
part  of  the  extreme  western  Galilee  which  Mr.  Parker 
has  heen  the  first  to  elucidate,  and  the  description  of 
which  I  therefore  leave  to  hirn. 

Between  the  two  large  windows  on  the  south  of  this 
chapel  is  a  large  porch.  It  has  had  a  parvise,  the  approach 
to  which  remains  within,  but  the  lower  story  was  never 
vaulted.  The  inner  doorway  is  very  plain ;  a  round  arch 
without  moulding  or  chamfer,  rests  upon  a  jamb  with  a 
single  chamfer. 

Now  what  was  this  singular  chapel  ?  Local  belief  calls 
it  the  old  church,*'  and  imagines  the  eastern  building  to 
be  the  later  addition,  attributing  it  to  Richard  .Neville  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  I'his  view  requires  no  refutation. 
The  error  probably  arose  from  mistaking  the  raising  tlie 
nave  and  renewing  the  roofs,  which  may  very  well  have 
taken  place  at  the  date  assigned,  for  the  original  con- 
struction of  its  wails  and  arcades.  At  a  time  a  little 
earlier  the  supposed  old  church  "  must  itself  have  been 
almost  wholly  rebuilt. 

At  first  sight,  as  I  have  said  above,  we  are  tempted  to 
compare  this  western  chapel  with  that  at  St.  Woolos, 
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which  is  evidently  a  mere  Galilee  or  western  Lady  Chapel. 
But  Uantwit  and  St.  Woolos,  differ  in  several  respects. 
At  St.  Woolos  the  Galilee  is  an  unmistakable  addition, 
built  up  a^inst  the  still  existing  west  front  of  the  original 

church.  But  at  Llantwit  the  real  Galilee  is  added,  not  to 
the  nave,  but  to  a  structure  intervening  between  it  and 
the  nave,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  intervening  building 
("the  Old  Church")  was  designed  at  least  from  the  time 
when  the  eastern  jjortion  assumed  its  |)resent  shape.  The 
Galilee  at  St.  Woolos  has,  in  its  general  effect,  much  more 
in  common  with  the  intervening  structure  ("the  Old 
Church")  at  Llantwit,  than  with  the  real  Galilee.  But 
a  little  examination  will  show  the  difference.  At  Llantwit 
the  intervening  building  is  far  more  an  essential  part  of 
the  church  than  the  Galilee  at  St.  Woolos.  It  occupies 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  ground  plan ;  it  has  the 
only  porch  of  the  church  built  against  it,  just  like  a  nave ; 
it  opens  to  the  eastern  j)ortions  by  an  arch,  not  b}'^  a 
doorway.  At  St.  Woolos  the  Galilee  is  like  a  huge  porch, 
built  over  the  original  western  doorway  ;  a  doorway  un- 
usually lofty  indeed,  but  still  merely  an  external  doorway, 
and  not  an  internal  arch.^  At  Llantwit  the  western 
building  opens  to  the  eastern  by  one  of  the  arches  of  a 
lantern,  and  the  two  buildings  are  as  essential  parts  of 
one  whole  as  the  limbs  of  any  cruciform  or  quasi-cruciform 
church  whose  lantern-arches  are  somewhat  narrow.  In 
fact  the  St.  Woolos  Gah'lee  really  answers  to  the  true 
Cblilee — the  extreme  western  portion — at  Llantwit;  and 
it  is  only  its  superior  size  which  causes  it  to  approach,  in 
its  general  eli'ect,  to  the  intervening  building  or  "  Old 
.  Church.'* 

What  then  was  the  intention  of  so  singular  a  ground- 
plan  ?  The  only  explanation  w  Inch  occurs  to  me  involves 
several  strange  anomalies;  but  the  whole  conception  of 

*  My  recent  vifiti  to  Aqnitaine  and  Languedoc  have  mide  me 
acqiinintpd  with  numerous  doorways  of  a  character  clos<  ly  resembling 
this  ot  St.  \\  oolos.  The  eimilarily  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  Funie 
cause,  to  close  imitation,  perhaps  to  what  the  French  call  utilisation," 
of  Homan  remains. 
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Llantwit  is  so  anomalous  that  anomalies  in  detail  are 

hardly  to  be  looked  upon  as  difficulties.  I  have  already 
accumulated  sevenil  instances  of  nionastic  (or  collegiate) 
and  parochial  clinrches  united  in  one  building,  as  at 
Brecon,  Ruthin,  and  Ewenny  ;  I  have  also  accumulated 
several  instances  where  a  central  tower  was  used  to  isolate 
the  two.  At  DuQster  we  find  a  perfect  church,  with 
nare,  choir,  and  presbytery,  all  westward  of  the  central 
tower.  Is  Llantwit  an  instance  of  the  reverse  arrange- 
ment? Was  the  western  building  the  original  parochial 
ehurch,  and  did  the  monks  possess,  east  of  the  tower,  a 
complete  church  with  nave,  aisles,  and  choir? 

If  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  western  building  is  really 
the  parochial,  and  the  eastern  the  monastic  church,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  go  a  step  further.  The  lantern 
arches  between  the  two  buildings  point  to  an  earlier 
structure  on  a  difierent  plan,  cruciform  or  quasi -cruciform. 
Have  we  here  again  the  story  of  Wymondham  and 
Dunster?  Was  the  church  originally  possessed  in  common 
by  the  monks  and  the  parish,  and  afterwards,  as  in  those 
instances,  divided  and  remodelled ;  the  monks  taking  the 
eastern  limb  as  their  exclusive  possession,  and  apparently 
rebuilding  it  ?  The  only  difference  would  be  that,  accor- 
ding to  this  supposition,  the  monks  of"  Llantwit  erected  a 
regular  nave^  and  aisles,  between  their  clioir  and  the 
tower,  instead  of  making  their  choir  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  latter. 

If  this  supposition  be  correct,  and  if  the  monastic 
church  came  by  any  means  into  the  hands  of  the  parish- 
ioners at  the  Dissolution,  the  parochial  service  would 
naturally  be  transferred  to  the  more  stately  monastic 
structure.  So  it  was  at  St.  Alban's,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Dorchester,  so  also  at  Shoreham,  Boxgrove,  and  Pershore, 
with  the  additional  circumstance  in  those  three  cases  of 
the  destruction  of  the  naves,  which  doubtless  formed  the 

*  The  mdeiMM  of  the  arches  might  sugf^cst  the  idea  that  the7  merely 
tni  them  throoj^h  the  walk  of  me  original  eastern  limh;  hot  the 
blocked  arches  m  the  ohoir,  to  which  this  snggestioD  ooald  not  extend, 
are  equally  rade» 
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original  parish  churches.  The  designation  of  the  **  Old 
Church"  giveo  to  the  western  building,  thus  becomes 
both  intelligible  and  accurate.  It  refers  not  to  architec- 
tural date,  but  to  parochial  arrangement.  It  is  the  old 
parish  church,  deserted  in  favour  of  one  older  in  the  view 
of  the  anti(^uary,  but  more  receut  as  regards  parochial 
possession. 

I  put  forward  this  theory  by  no  means  dogmatically, 
but  as  a  mere  suggestion,  not  without  its  own  difficulties, 
but  which  seems  a  possible  explanatiou  of  a  very  puzzling 
phenomenon. 

Roofs. — ^The  roofs  throughout  the  church  are  of  timber, 
belonging  apparentlv  to  the  Perpendicular  reconstruction. 
They  exhibit  several  varieties  of  the  cradle  type,  but  are 
by  no  means  favourable  specimens  of  the  class,  l^hat  of 
the  choir  is  nearly  circular,  but  has  some  mixture  of  the 
canted  form.  Over  the  nave  is  a  poor  pointed  one.  The 
western  church  has  a  roof  of  a  form  of  which  several 
occur  in  the  district;  it  is  essentially  of  the  cradle  shape, 
but  some  of  the  members  are  treated  as  principals,  and  ^ 
come  down  below  the  coruice.  This  is  more  elaborate 
than  the  otln  rs,  having  battlements  introduced,  and  shields 
of  arms,  which  1  leave  to  the  local  genealogist. 

EccLEsiOLOGY,  &c. — The  early  remains,  together  with 
the  heraldry,  &c.,  of  this  remarkable  church  I  leave  to 
others.  Nor  can  I  attempt  to  describe  the  extensive 
remains  of  ancient  paintings  still  visible  in  the  choir.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  signs  of  the  roodloft  across 
the  chancel  arch.  More  remarkable  is  the  singularly 
grand  Perpendicular  reredos  to  the  high  altar,  which  is 
advanced  a  little,  so  to  leave  a  small  sacristv  behind  it 
approached  by  the  usual  two  doors  on  each  side  the  altar, 
such  as  we  have  seen  at  Ewenny.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  very  usual  in  large  building^,  as  at  Winchester  and  St. 
A I  ban's,  as  also  in  Magdalen  and  New  College  Chapels. 
When  an  eastern  sacristy  occurs  in  a  smaller  building,  it 
is  commonly  a  projection  much  lower  than  the  chancel, 
not  a  part  of  the  church  screened  off.  There  are  several 
such  examples  in  Somerset,  at  Hawkhurst  in  Kent,  and  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Llantwit»  at  Gowbridge. 
But  at  Llancarvan,  on  the  other  hand»  there  is  one  which» 
though  of  less  magnificence,  is  exactly  analogous  to  this 

at  Llantwit. 

This  raagiiificient  n  rcdus  looks  utterly  out  of  character 
with  the  general  phiiiniess  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
so  much  so  as  one  single  feature  of  an  earlier  period.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  large  trefoil-headed 
niche,  enriched  with  the  most  elaborate  Early  English 
foliage  and  heads,  forming  a  Jesse  Tree.  No  greater 
contrast  can  be  imagined  than  this  and  the  utterly  rude 
contemporary  arcades  and  chancel  arch  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact.  It  interferes  a  little  with 
the  adj coining  arch,  enough  to  show  that  it  must  have 
been  inserted  since  the  arch  was  made,  but  as  a  single 
splendid  feature  like  this  may  well  have  been  an  individual 
benefaction,  there  is  no  reason  to  put  it  much  later,  or 
to  suppose  that  it  implies  any  distinct  reconstruction  or 
remodellint;.  The  altar  with  which  this  niche  was  con- 
nected  had  a  trefoil  piscina,  while  a  cinquefoil  one  remains 
in  the  correspondmg  position  on  the  other  side. 

A  bench-table  external  to  the  nave  aisle  on  the  south 
side  is  also  worth  notice. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  record  my 
ideas  respectin*j^  the  ruins  at  the  west  end  of  Llantwit 
Church.  I  camiot  do  so  better  than  by  transcribinfi;  some 
notes  which  I  made  on  the  spot  when  there  with  bim,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1856. 

The  church  altogether  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and 
at  the  west  end  are  die  remains  of  a  Qalilee,  or  large 
western  porch,  with  a  chapel  oyer  it,  probably  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  as  was  customary  for  chapels  in  this 
situation.  It  had  ascending  and  descending  staircases, 
one  in  eacli  corner,  at  the  extreme  west  end.  This  was 
usual,  on  account  of  the  number  of  worshippers  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  when  th(3  relics  were  exhibited  in  this 
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upper  chapel.  There  are  arches,  or  doorways,  in  the 
north  and  south  walk,  and  the  west  door  of  the  church 
opens  into  this  porch,  which  was  not  vaulted,  but  had  a 
wooden  floor  to  the  chapel,  some  of  the  corbels  of  which 
remain ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  upper  chapel  was  a 
window,  of  which  the  opening  remains.  At  the  east  end 
of  this  chapel,  against  the  wall  of  the  church,  are  two 
niches,  one  of  the  fourteenth,  the  other  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  Jesse, 
and  part  of  a  Tree  of  Jesse. 

Adjoining  to  this  chapel,  on  the  north  side,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  small  house,  or  cottage,  of  two  stories,  probablj 
for  the  sacristan  to  live  in.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
venr  plain,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteendi  century ; 
and  tne  west  window  has  a  dripstone  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, the  scroll  moulding. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-west  is  the  gate-house 
of  the  farm-yard,  witli  an  external  stone  staircase  at  the 
west  end.  Near  to  this  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  barn,  and 
a  circular  pirreon-liouse,  with  the  domical  vault  perfect. 
The  wliole  of  these  farm  buildings  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

I  have  considerable  doubt  about  the  date  of  the  piers 
and  arches  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  Mr.  Freeman 
considers  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  so 
extremely  plain,  and  devoid  of  all  architectural  cnaracter, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  period  they  belong. 
The  piers  are  square  and  massive ;  the  arches  pomted,  but 
square  in  return,  neither  recessed  nor  moulded  in  any 
way.  They  appear  to  me  much  more  likely  to  be  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  than  of  any  later  period.  It 
is  very  common  for  the  piers  and  arches  of  an  older 
church  to  be  preserved,  when  the  walls  are  rebuilt  to 
'  make  the  aisles  wider,  and  a  new  roof  and  clerestory  put 
on ;  and  this  appears  to  me  the  most  probable  history  in 
the  present  instance.  But  Mr.  Freeman  has  far  more 
knowledge  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  district  than  I 
have,  and  he  sees  a  greater  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  Wekh  inhabitants  of  the  country  villages,  and 
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that  of  the  English  settlers  in  the  coast  towns,  than  is 
Qsaal  in  other  districts.  He  thinks  that  the  Welsh  work- 
men could  not  bnild  pillars  and  arches  with  the  same 

skill  and  richness  that  they  could  windows,  because  they 
so  seldom  had  occasion  for  them,  few  of  their  churches 
having  aisles, — a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  by  professional  architects  and  antiquaries  in 
general.  ,  .  ,  /     '  ' 

i  '        J.  H.  Pa-rksr. 
.  •  • .  •  •     I  •  , 


In  further  illustration  of  this  remarkable  buSding,  I 
am  desirous  of  appending  the  following  remarks  u —  . 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  and 

on  the  north  side  of  the  window,  stands  a  niche  let  into, 
and  partly  projecting  from,  the  wall.  It  will  be  observed, 
fn)ni  tlie  engraving,  that  its  date  is  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  work  of  that  period.  Traces  of  painting 
and  gilding  are  visible  all  over  the  scroll  work,  and  its 
effect  must  have  been  rich  in  the  extreme.  The  decoration 
consists  of  a  vine  climbing  up  each  side  of  the  niche, 
twisting  round  the  beads  of  fourteeen  crowned  personages, 
seven  on  each  side.  Some  of  these  have  beards,  others 
are  without ;  and  at  the  central  point  of  the  highest 
portion  is  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  crossed 
nimbus,  bearded.  The  bottom  of  the  niche  is  evidently 
cut  away,  for  the  scroll  ends  abruptly  on  either  side,  and 
the  wall  and  the  plaster  are  carried  up  quite  flush  with 
the  outer  plane  of  the.  section.  The  subject  of  the 
decoration  immediately  suggests  the  idea  of  the  genea" 
logical  trees  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the 
remaining  or  lower  portion  of  the  sculptural  decoratioa 
being  found  below  tne.niche,  in  what  is  called  the  Lady 
Chapel,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  This  stone  cor- 
responds in  measurement  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  niche,  and 
is  identical  in  decoration.  Here  we  have  Jesse  lying 
down  asleep,  with  a  stem  proceeding  from  his  left  side, 
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and  braDching  off  in  two  directions^  encircling  five 
crowned  heads.  We  have,  therefore,  restored  it  in  the 
engraving  to  its  original  place ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  lowermost  compartments  of  the  scroll  are  still  wanting 
on  each  side.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  be 
found,  whole  or  broken,  among  the  rubbish  or  the  stones 
of  the  church.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tliis  niche  con- 
tained a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  tliat  tliis  was  lier  cliapel  at 
tlie  east  end  of  the  soutli  aisle,  and  that  it  was  used  as 
such  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Probably 
at  that  period  it  was  not  found  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  required ;  and  when  the  new  Lady  Chapel  was 
added  on  to  the  west  end  of  the  churchy  the  lower  part 
of  the  niche  was  carried  away,  and  placed  in  its  present 
position; — ^though  why  the  whole  was  not  transported 
thither  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  means  of  conjec- 
turing. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  it  should 
have  been  kept  in  its  original  spot,  otherwise  it  might 
have  been  injured  by  the  weather,  though  the  lowest 
portion,  with  the  figure  of  Jesse,  has  w  ithstood  the  in- 
fluence of  weathering  much  better  than  could  have  beeu 
expected. 

It  is  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  building  at  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  church  be  a  Lady  Chapel  or  not. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Parker  are 
recorded  above,  and  I  confess  that,  in  my  own  mind,  I 
should  just  as  soon  consider  it  to  have  been  a  chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  or  a  Galilee,  as  a  Lady  Chapel,  were  it  not  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  lowermost  part  of  the  Jesse  Tree, 
evidently  carried  thither  from  the  south  aisle.  Of  the 
two  niches  which  arc  cut  in  the  u])per  part  of  the  weste^rn 
gable  of  the  church,  the  northernmost  has  this  sculptured 
fragment  ])laced  in  it,  so  as  to  form  a  pedestal,  or  base, 
or  table,  for  any  figure  that  may  have  been  placed  on  it. 
The  southernmost  niche  is  a  piscina,  with  its  drain  still 
perfect.  This  niche  is  earlier  in  character  than  the  other, 
being  a  trifoliatcd  ogee ;  the  latter  has  a  pointed  head, 
nearly  equilateral,  with  mouldings  of  a  later  period, 
though  I  conjecture  that  they  may  have  been  of  the 
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middle  of  the  fourteenth,  instead  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Parker. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  this  western  building  was  constructed,  and  the 

upper  story  of  it  used  as  a  chapel ;  for  it  must  have  had 
aij  altar  since  it  had  a  piscina.  The  precise  destination  of 
this  chapel  not  being  self  evident,  I  will  quote?  two 
extracts  from  books, — of  very  different  character  indeed, — 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

In  Jones'  History  of  Brecknockshire^  ii.  p.  416,  is  an 
account  of  Partricio,  or  Patrishow  Church,  containing 
the  following  passage,  referring  to  a  similar  building : — 

"At  the  west  end  is  an  additional  building  called  the  old 
chapel,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  a  chauntry,  belonging 
to  the  founder  or  some  other  beneftictor :  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  room  is  an  altar  monument  of  mason  work,  with  a  stone 
tablet  on  the  top  of  it,  but  without  any  inscription;  immediately 
over  it  was  a  wmdow,  now  stopped  up,  looking  into  the  church. 
In  the  eastern  wall,  near  the  monument,  is  a  niche,  once  occupied 
in  all  probahility  by  the  image  of  some  saint,  with  three  steps 
immediately  below  it.  This  is  now  used  as  a  lumber  room  for 
niateriais,  but  the  parishioners  have  it  in  contemplation  to  retii  it 
wid  convert  it  into  a  vestry  room." 

M.  VioUet  Leduc,  in  his  J}ictionnaire  de  V Architecture^ 
torn.  i.  p.  257-260/  describes  the  construction  of  the 
great  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  in  it  the  following  passages 
occur : — 

**  In  the  time  of  St.  llufih  the  cliurcli  of  Clunv  was  no  Iohlicu' 
sulliciently  lar<z;e  for  the  number  of  the  monks.  This  abl)ot, 
llierelore,  in  1089  beuan  to  rebuild  it;  and  the  leii'Mid  says  tluit 
St  Peter  gave  tlie  jjlau  of  it  to  Gau/.un,  tiie  monk,  duiing  his 

deep.    It  was  certaiidy  the  largest  church  of  the  west  

begun  in  its  choir  by  St.  Hugh,  it  was  not  dedicated  till  12:20. 
hi  front  of  the  church  was  the  entrance  of  the  monastery,  a  fine 
pteway  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  two  arcades,  which  is  still 
m  existence*    Between  this  and  the  church  five  steps  led  into  a 

'  It  has  been  with  ercat  pleasure  that  I  have  heard  Mr.  Parker 
expreas  an  opinion  of  this  admirable  book,  so  entirely  coinciding  with 
my  own — I  would  rather  say  with  that  of  every  proi'('t->iuiial  leader 
—to  tlic  eH'ect  that  it  is  one  of  the  Jirst  architectural  worku  of  our 
^y.   We  have  nothing  superior  to  it. 
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Bort  of  parmif  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  cross  in  stone; 
then  came  a  great  series  of  steps  interrupted  by  wide  landing- 
places,  and  going  down  to  the  entry  of  the  narthex,  which  was 
flanked  by  two  square  towers,  the  southern  being  the  seat  of 
justice,  the  prison,  while  the  northern  was  reserved  for  the 
Keepinjr  of  the  archives.  It  does  not  appear  that  Cluniac 
churches  had  porches  of  this  magnitude  erected  in  front  of  them 
before  the  twelfth  century.  The  narthex  of  Cluny  dated  from  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  those  of  La  Charite  sur 
Loire,  and  V^lay,  were  built  in  the  twelfth.  At  Y^zelay,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  porch  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Dave,  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventhy  or  the  b^miinc;  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
but  it  was  low,  and  of  little  depth.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
exactly  for  what  purpose  this  ante-nave  was  intended;  but  an 
absolute  necessity  must  have  forced  the  rehgious  brethren  of  the 
Cluniac  order,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  adopt 
the  arrangemeot,  because  it  developes  itself  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
acquires  much  importance.  At  Cluny,  at  La  Charite,  at  Vezelay, 
the  Tiartliex  is  a  regular  church,  with  its  side-aisles,  its  triforiura, 
and  its  two  towers.-  At  Vezelay  the  triforium  turns  round,  or  is 
continued  over  the  entrance  of  the  internal  nave,  and  thus 
becomes  a  true  gallery,  on  which  was  placed  an  altar  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  the  central  niche,  which  had  once  formed  one 
of  the  windows  lighting  the  west  gable.  Was  this  vestibule  in- 
tended to  hold  the  concourse  of  noble  visitors  who  were  received 
in  the  abbey  by  the  monks,  or  the  numerous  pilgrims  Aat  came 
there  at  certain  periods  of  the  year?  Was  it  a  narthex  resenred 
for  penitents  ?  This  last  hypothesis  seems  to  us  the  most  pro- 
bable, and  there  is  a  passage  to  favour  it;  for  in  the  ancient 
Pontifical  of  Chrdon-sur-Sadnei  which  was  so  near  Cluny,  occurred 
these  words, — '  In  quibusdam  ecdesiis  sacerdos  in  aliquo  altari 
foribus  proximiori  celebrat  missam,  iussu  episcopi,  paenitentibus 
ante  fores  ecclesi<e  constitutis.* — (Lorain,  History  of  Cbmy, 
p.  G6.)  At  Cluny  itself,  near  the  left  hand  entrance,  within  the 
vestibule,  there  lyight  still  be  seen  before  the  Revolution,  a  stone 
table,  four  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide,  which  might  pass 
for  an  altar  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  great  church  (of  Cluny) 
was  entered  from  the  vestibule  by  a  round-headed  doorway. 

  Above  this  doorway,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  that 

separated  the  narth&o  from  the  nave,  and  forming  a  corbelling  six 
feet  wide,  was  constructed  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Michael^ 
and  reached  by  two  nowell  staircases.  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall 
was  also  a  small  circular  chapel  raised  above  the  ground,  and 

<  The  porch  of  Cluny  had  Bve  bays. 
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dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  At  V^zelay,  and  at  Autan  Cathedral, 
this  becomes  a  niche,  placed  over  the  portal,  and  capable  of 

holding  an  altar.  It  would  seem  that  this  arrangement  was 
peculiar  to  Cluniac  churches ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  deserving  of 
mention,  because  we  find  it  again  at  St.  Andoche  de  Saulieu,  and 
in  the  church  of  Montreal,  near  AvaiioD,  under  the  form  of  a 
gallery,  with  its  altar  still  in  its  place." 

Whatever  msy  be  thoueht  of  the  above  passages,  their 
parallelism  is  or  value.  If  they  do  nothing  more,  they 
show  that  chapels  added  on  to  the  west  end  of  ehurches 
after  their  construction,  though  rare,  are  not  without 
precedent.  In  the  case  of  Llantwit,  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground — rocky  and  rising  steeply  behind  the  chancel — 
may  have  suggested  tlie  construction  of  a  western  cliapcl, 
as  a  more  oeconomical  plan  than  the  cutting  away  of  the 
lock  at  the  eastern  end.  The  thought  no  doubt  did  not 
exist  before  the  thirteenth  century,  because  Lady  Chapels 
at  east  ends  of  churches  only  date  from  that  period ;  and 
as  the  existing  buildings  had  been  placed  so  lar  eastward 
that  an  extension  of  them  in  that  direction  would  have 
been  difficult,  a  prolongation  of  the  western  end,  though 
anomalous,  and  possibly  inconvenient,  was  probably  pre- 
ferred. 

Upon  more  closely  examining  the  reredos-screen  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Freeman,  it  appears  that  two  of  the  slabs 
of  stone,  forming  the  backs  of  niches,  are  fragments  of 
incised  coffin-lids — or  grave-stones — of  the  fourteenth 
century,  bearing  floriated  crosses,  but  without  any  in- 
scriptions. 

H.  LONOUBVILLB  JoNES. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  BUHEZ  SANTEZ  NONN. 

(Continued  from  p.  385,  Vol.  III.) 
ANALYSIS. 

Speciitiens  of  the  original  Breton,  taken  from  the  IfpgimUng  and 

end  of  the  M8. 

'*  Dens  Pater 

Acl  mat  quae  en  stat  man  Lauar  dezaff  pnrfet 

abreman  voar  an  bet  diuset  ezaedi :  gantdoejusthaleal 

Bede  Patridus :  joaeiiB  gra  eBcns  real  dre  e  aly  :  da  pen  tregont 

net  Uoaz  eo. 

mont  voar  tech  an  lech  hoat  Ez  duy  boo  sant  Devry 

dezaff  ^ru  pront  contet  aman  da  bout  ganet 

(^uerzot  cei  ten  dren  bro  proficiet  edy.  " 
Jblno  ne  cbomo  quet 


ft 


*'Bex. 


Me  nialgon  roe  venedotonct 
a  goar  en  mat  a  relat  net 
entren  preladet  en  credaf 
sanct  yoa  heman  a  pan  ganat 
dre  patricc  c  proficiat 
czeo  sanct  mat  hefrarataff 
En  abatti  ez  studiaff 
ret  CO  c  berr  e  eiitcrraff 
ac  ez  gourcbcmcanatr  affet 


dre  mazoa  vaillant  ba  siiiitcl 
dre  testeni  celestiel 
haff  caff  ha  vuel  reulet. 

FratreSf  Canonici,  PretibUeri^ 
Nohll^^  ^e.  simuL 
Rac  se  hastomp  na  tardoinp  qiiot 
pan  eo  dcomp  crcn  «^ourc  lieinennct 
gant  an  roe  parfet  a  crcdaff/' 


PnffV  In 
tlMt  Text. 


6. 


The  first  person  who  appears  is 

3.^  J)t:us  Pntf'T,  wlio  instructs  an  unfjel  to  go  immediately  into 
tbe  vvorkl,  find  Patrick,  and  order  bim  to  quit  tbe  place  he 
then  inhabited,  and  go  with  joy  into  a  far  country  (Erin). 
"  In  30  years  from  ibis  time,  St.  Dewy  will  be  bom :  it  is 
predicted  that  he  will  be  begotten  here.** 
AiKjelus  ad  Patridum  announces  his  message  to  Patrick. 
In  30  years  a  Saint  will  be  bom  here,  who  will  come  into 
the  world  full  of  knowledge." 

1  The  p^iging  marks  tbe  French  version,  and  is  in  akemato 
numbers,  because  tbe  liroton  text  occupies  tbe  opposite  pa'^cs. 
Wlicrcvcr  it  has  appeared  to  us  as  likely  to  be  iisei'ul,  we  liave 
iulrudiiced  ibe  original  Breton.  Tbe  litt  le  bars  lief  ween  tbe  plirases 
mark  tbe  commencement  and  termination  of  a  line  in  the  original 
poem. — R.  P. 
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Patricius  consents  to  go,  but  with  a  very  bad  grace^  almost 
rebelliously.  To  send  me  fasting  to  make  room  for  aome 
one  who  will  not  arrive  these  thirty  years !" 

7.  Deus  Pater  sends  the  angel  a  second  time  "  to  Patrick,  the 
pure,  who  is  in  trouble ;  speak  to  him  clearly  aiul  as  a  friend.** 
Angelus  says  to  Patrick,  "  thou  shalt  be  an  apostle  and  the 
first  to  teach  in  that  isle  "  (te  vezo  apostol  ha  pen — do  quelen 
en  enesen  man).* 

9.  Patricius  accepts  the  mission,  and  says  that  he  will  cross 
with  honour  the  salt  sea  and  that  it  is  time  to  **  hire  a  ship 
and  active  aaibyrs  to  conduct  him  to  Hibernia  and  take  him 
fKMD  la  Bretagne  **  (don  oonday  en  Hibemia— ha  maziff  deia 
en  a  bfeiz^-enit  presee  breman  an  feiz — ^hac  nn  locman  reia 
don  treiza). 

Runiter  smex  mcipUf  and  without  any  pause  or  intro- 
dnctiony  change  of  scene  or  indication  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  St.  Patrick^  complains  of  hia  infirmitieay  and  aaya 

that  he  must  die. 
II.  Mors,  "  It  is  I,  not  to  be  doubted,  Death,  who  came  through 
Sin — I  am  Death,  without  any  lie,  in  this  valley — Poor  or 
rich,  not  one  remains;  I  favour  none,  and,  myself,  I  kill  all 

men   I  am  a  bein<:^  without  reasoning;  with  my 

scythe  I  will  astound  thee"  (Runiter). 

Runiter  prays  for  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  for  protection 
against  evil  spirits. 

{A  passenger),  **  I  see  a  most  hideous  dead  body,  I  will 
examine  it,  strip  it,  see  if  there  be  any  gold  or  silver 
about  a,  and  then  bury  it" 
{Pairiek)f      see  clearly,  in  my  mind,  that  a  man  was 
sometime  boiied  here.   I  think,  about  16  years  ago 

 I  pray  God,  true  Kin^  of  the  world,  to 

raise  him  up  and  grant  him  a  new  hfe." 

In  the  text  all  this  is  under  the  title  "  Runiter," 

without  any  interruption.  The  words  "passenger" 
and  "  Patrick  "  are  introduced  into  the  French  version 
only. 

13.  Patrick  commands  him  (Runiter)  to  arise^  in  order  to  travel 

and  preach  the  Faith. 

Runiter  resciLscitatus,  says,  "  during  fifteen  years  have  I 
been  oil  naked  and  stretched  out ;  belly  and  back  all  perished 


*  "  That  Isle"  is  without  any  antecedent;  but  it  can  only  intend 
"  Hibernia,"  mentioned  in  the  next  page  (9)  by  St.  Patrick 
himself. — R.  P. 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SBRIBS,  VOL.  IV.  H 
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»h'  Ti'xt. 

and  entirely  rotted  away   By  thy  prayer  

God  has  raised  me  up  I  will  follow  thee  as  my  fiither 

and  patron,  and  by  the  Grace  of  the  Son  of  God,  true 
of  the  stars,  I  will  gladly  make  the  voyage  to  HiberdoQ 
(da  Ynerdon). 

15.   Nauta  appears,  and  begs  them  to  make  haste  and  embark. 

Patrkius  ad  Rtudter,  "  Come  joyfully,  Runiter^  come  with 
me  to  Hiberdon''  (Hibordon). 

MimUer  expresses  his  reai^&iesB  to  go. 

Nauia,    Here  you  are  in  Hiberma  (in  Hibeniia),  in  the 
little  Isle  of  Rosina"  (en  enes  clos  hannet  vosinaV 
17,  Patricku  gives  the  sailors  his  blessing. 

Nomia  voomdo  prays  earnestly  to  Ood.      I  feel  myself 
strongly  inspired^  and       white  angel  counsels  me  to  become 

a  Nun  I  go  m  the  first  place  to  salute  the  Abbess 

with  respect   I  will  go  often  to  the  monastery." 

19.  Ahhatissa  ad  sorores,  "  I  see  a  young  maiden  who  appears 
to  me  a  virgin,  and  who  comes  often  to  our  house — I  will 
endeavour  to  learn  why  she  comes." 

Nonita  sahUando  Abbatissam,  applies  tor  admission  into  the 
house. 

21.  AbhaHsMf  **  There  are  in  this  house  a  thousand  cares  and 
troubles — ^To  be  a  Nun  in  this  convent  you  must  renounce 
the  world  and  live  in  Chastity — abandon  father,  mother, 
relations,  and  all  others  of  every  condition*" 

Nmdta  readily  accedes  to  aJl.     I  here  engage^  before  you 
to  obey  punctuaJly  all  your  commandments." 

{The  Abbess,)    According  to  our  rule  I  must  convoke 

and  consult  the  Chapter  I  must  take  advice 

of  all  and  every  of  those  who  are  in  the  house— Wait 
then  until  I  have  reported," 
23.       (Vadit  ad  capitulura.) 

"  Sisters  approach  and  listen.''    She  then  recommends  her 
charge  and  demands  consent. 
SanctimoniaLes  accept  her. 
25.  Abbatissa  goes  to  introduce  her. 


'  This  is  the  first  of  those  changes  of  scene  and  locality  which 
occasion  the  confiiFiion  noticed  by  the  Ahhe  Sionnet  in  his  Preface, 
pp.  xxvii.-xliv.  Here  we  have  the  little  "  Isle  of  Ilositia,''  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Tlie  "  Vita  Sancti  David,  quoted  in  the 
Pi  eikce,  p.  xxxi.  says,  "  taudeni  ud  locum  qui  vallU  Rositia 
noroinatnr,"  &o.,  evidently  in  Wales ;  and  the  legend  at  9t  Divy 

SI  ForSt)  runs,  angel i  jussu  rkodnam  vallem  dimittit  tandem 
ibemiam."— R.  P. 
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(ad  Nonitam  earn  introduoeiido),  ''Come  with  me  holy 

maiden,"  &c. 

Nonita  ad  Abboiimaaii^  ''i  have  vowed  myself  to  the 
service  ot*  God  ** 

Ahbatissa  ad  Nonitamy  "  Since  such  is  your  vocation,  strij) 
yourself  of  all  your  worldly  garments ;  it  will  be  glory  and 
profit  to  you — Your  body  will  be  reclothed  with  honours,  and 
27.  then  we  will  proceed  to  tlie  object  of  your  desires — This  is 
oar  rule :  You  must,  without  return,  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
to  gold,  to  ailTer,  to  dresB;  abandon  fether^  mother,  all  worldly 
concerns,  yonr  reUUkms  whoever  they  may  be,  and  renounce 
utterly  aU  the  bonds  of  sin-— Yon  most  fast,  give  alms,  apply 
yourself  to  prayer  before  the  Kin^  of  Thrones,  follow  virteie, 
yield  yourself  to  unbounded  devotion,  sufier  continually  as  do 
the  pilgrims,  watch  morning  and  evening  without  repose^ 
You  now  understand  well ;  let  us  to  the  conclusion." 

Nonita  expresses  her  joy,  and  promises  to  perform  ''  all  the 
duties  that  you  have  detailed." 

Abbatissa,  "  Approach  with  merit  and  lor  your  j)rofit, 
IVonita — I  give  you  my  benediction  without  delay,  and  shall 
oiadly  clothe  you  with  our  habit — Observe  our  law  faithfully, 
learn  the  Psalter  and  go  the  Mass."* 
29.  Nonita  ad  seipsamy  felicitates  herself  on  having  attained  her 
wishes,  and  repeats  to  herself  her  vows  of  piety  and  obedience. 

Rex  Kereticus,  "  Now  let  us  to  the  chase,  faithful  servants 

of  my  court  and  palace :  I  am  full  thirty  years  old  

31.^  Since  I  am  a  great  personage,  a  man  of  choice  and  quality 
in  Keietic  ('e  Keritic'),  whidi  is  doubtiess  a  fine  kingdom, 
let  us  be  off,  my  good  firaends,  to  amuse  ourselves.   We  must 

go  to  Demetri   I  have  been  warned,  in  a  dream,  to 

go  this  day,  without  fail,  to  hunt  the  wild  beasts,"  &c. 

An  Huntsman  {An  Qtdznesl)  boasts  vaingloriously  of  his 
skill  in  the  chase ;  pursues  the  wolf  and  the  hind* 

SecundnSy  "  My  Lord,  come  boldly,  and  examine  a  forest 
near  the  sea,  we  shall  there  quickly  find  some  game." 
33.   Tertiusy  a  third  boaster,  who  is  "  cruel  and  mortal  hard  for 
the  wild  boar." 

Quarius,  who  chases  the  hare  and  the  fox. 

Primus  invites  the  party  to  make  haste.  Let  us  go  to 
the  glade  to  seek  the  fallow  deer.  Tis  a  pity  that  we  have 
no  nets." 


♦  The  Abbe  Sionnct,  Prclace,  \).  xliii,,  rclorh  to  the  waul  of 
ceremonial  in  Wales.  Tiit'  Ihetons  would  follow  the  same 
pnctice.*-R.  P. 
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Secundus  calls  upon  his  lord  to  be  alert  and  "  go  to  the 

wood  to  seek  the  venison." 

36.   Rexj  "  I  have  prepared  banquets  at  Demetri   f 

will  assemble  in  my  territories  chosen  men,  men  of  quality 

and  power   Let  us  go  and  provide  venison  and 

take  game,  without  damage  to  any  one." 

NonitUy  I  am  going  to  the  Mass^  wliich  I  shall  hear  in  the 
white  church/'^ 

Rk^   I  peneehtt  a  young  maiden  go  and  Ibldi 

her  

&c.y  invites  her  to  wait  upon  the  king. 

Rex  ad  Nonitam,  Blooming,  courteous,  sweet  and  gentle 
maiden ;  I  offer  yon  my  respectful  salutation— I  bow  before 
you,  for  I  see  you  beautiful  and  holy." 

Nonita,  "  Although  I  am  here  upon  the  road  my  parents 
are  honourable  and  high-born,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  house, 
*  de  la  Bretagne'  (tut  tier  a  britonery).    Leave  off  your  jests 
39.  and  manners,  behave  yourselt^  honourably ;  come  to  the 
convent  and  act  like  a  king." 

Rex  invites  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes. 

Nonita  ad  reqem,  deprecates  his  intentions. 

Rex  ad  NomUmiy  re-urges  his  suit 
41 .  iVMto  prefers  death  to  dithononr. 

lUx  eem  xkkmdo^  foroea  her. 

Nomia  ad  §eip$aKi,  ''My  adventure  la  of  the  strangeat;" 

laments  her  disgrace. 

43.  Rex  panitens,  repents  of  his  crime*  "In  this  very  (Jacey 
as  was  foretold,  I  see  two  stonea  under  which  she  may  hide 
herself  in  her  trouble,  she  who  was  so  holy." 

Nonita  prays  to  "  the  true  King  of  the  world'*  "I 

believe  indeed — that  I  am  enceinte  O  Virgin  Mary, 

I  supplicate  thee  instantly,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  me 
to  brine  forth  a  child,  to  pray  thy  son  Jesus,  that  I  may  lead 

my  child  to  good ;  that  he  may  be  upright  in  the 

country  of  the  Bretons"  (ha  guirion  e  bro  bretonet). 

45.   Unus  ex  comitatu  reyis  mirando,  speaks  "of  the  miracles 


*  The  Arch(cologia  Cambi'ensu,  Third  Series,  ii.  p.  251,  speaks 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Paulinus  at  the  "  White  House  on  Tave  " 
(Ty-gwyn  ar  Daf).  We  have  a  note  that  Howel  the  Good  had  a 
nuntiug  seat  here,  called  the  "  White  Hoube,"  bccuube  it  was  built 
of  watUes,  as  probably  was  PaoliDUs'  Church,  in  oommon  with 
the  Wddh  and  Breton  churches  m  general— Iff^  pp.  51  and 
100.— R.  P. 
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witbont  paialiel  which  have  haopened  in  this  litaoe.  in  this 

47.  Secundus,  "  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  little  child  has  been 
foretold  ;  he  has  been  formed  contrary  to  the  state  of  nature." 

Tertius,  "  This  is,  in  the  sight  of  men,  a  pure  miracle : 
behold  !  two  great  stones,  I  assure  you  of  it,  which  have  pro- 
videntally  appeared  when  the  Nun  was  violated,  against  her 
will,  and  became  enceinte — ^They  rose  here  to  hide  her  shame.*** 
Alter,  "  This  fruit  has  been  foretold  to  give  protection  to 
the  land  and  bring  it  joy.** 

49.  Aadfmmi  MeriMmls,  It  is  I,  Merlin,  who  hm  foretold 
tfuit  there  wiU  be  bom  a  little  childy  who  will  be  Terv  holy  in 
Ae  eoontry  of  the  Bietone  (santd  menrbet  e  bro  Breton)  a 
man  full  of  moe,  who,  in  after  time  will  become  a  prelate 

 When  hie  innocent  mother  shall  go  to  the  preach- 

nig^  the  stupefied  preacher  will  not  be  able  to  utter  a  word 

  In  vain  will  he  endeavour  to  speak,  not  a  word 

will  proceed  from  his  mouth — When  he  shall  one  day  come 
into  the  country  of  *  Bretagne*  (e  bro  Bretonery),  he  will  be 
a  treasure  for  all  Christians ;  through  hiin  «j:rcat  joy  and  much 
honour  will  come  u[)oq  the  Armorican  nation  (ha  cals  euor  de 
cosquor  armory)." ' 
Nonita  praySy   Oh !  Lord  God>  my  true  King  and  Father 

51.      Legenda,  ''to  be  read  '* — ^*  I  was  not  used  to  approach 
men,"  &c. 

SometMM  CHidas,  It  is  I,  Gildas,  who  am  going  to  preach 
lealonsly  a  sermon  carefoUy  eztiaeled  from  the  Qosj>el ;  I 
will  explain  it  to  all  the  world,  and  to  each  person  m  par- 
ticohury  as  fiur  as  I  am  able,  according  to  the  Te6tament--In 
the  white  church,*  where  is  the  feast  and  the  pardon,*'  according 
to  custom,  come  and  attend  with  reverence  at  Vespers  and 
Mass,  to  learn  from  the  Qospel,  and  to  read  the  command- 
ments of  God." 

^.  Bex  I\risimu$  inc^fnt,^  **  Let  us  go  early,  my  good  children ' 


^  These  stones  have  a  very  druidical  oii',  and  arc  repeatedly 
iiotioed.^-te  Pkefiuse,  p.  zii.  n.  2.— B.  P. 
'  See  PrefiuM^  p.  zi.  n.  1.— R.  P. 
•  See  p.  35,  supra,  n.  1. — R.  P. 

9  With  a  view  to  dates,  it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  when  the 
word  pardon  first  came  into  use,  in  order  to  signiiy  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  day  of  the  patronal  saint. — R.  P. 

'  "  In  the  MS.  Mystery  (the  JJuhcz),  the  kiii^^  is  called 
'Trbinius *  Trifunus,'  by  Caiudoe  of  Laiicarvan,  more  correct  in 
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to  listen  to  the  laws  of  Baptism,  to  olier  up  our  prayer  with 
attention,  and  to  hear  the  sermon." 

Primus  JUim  regis,    Let  us  go  since  it  is  the 

pardon." 

SccundiLSf  "  We  will  listen  with  attention  " 

Nonita  tundo  ad  ecclesiam,  "  I  will  go  often  to  the  Churches 

  I  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  Church,  and 

will  place  myself  behind  in  order  to  hear  the  preaching 

66.  I  dare  not  place  myself  higher  up  

it  is  dear  that  I  bear  my  creature   Behind  the 

pillar*  they  will  not  perceive  me." 

Sanctus  Gildasy  "  True  Christians  here  assembled,  let  us 
my  Gody  true  King  of  villages,  (dan  ploueoo)  to  gi?e  os  his 
brace  without  fail  m  this  valley — to  me,  to  preach  according 
to  my  desire  and  His  will,  and  to  you  to  listen  with  attention, 
by  the  most  perfect  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — Let  us  lift  uj) 
our  eyes  and  airectionately  salute,  gentle  and  simple,  all  together 
and  each  one  in  particular;  let  us  now  salute  with  all  our 
heart  and  without  hesitation,  the  good  Mother,  the  beloved 
67.  Virgin  Mary;  let  us  tender  her  our  homage  with  luith,  in 
offering  her  an  Ave  Maria,** ^ 

Nonita,  in  the  church,  prepares  to  listen. 

Rector  mUrrogai  QUdam  cyr  nan  potest  prmdkm 

OUdas,      suspected  person  is  at  this  moment  list^iing  to 

me;  he  is  in  the  cnurch  Leave  me  here  

Later  I  will  try  to  preach— Remain  without  till  I  see  what 
prevents  me." 

69.  Bex  et  alii, Let  us  all  go  out  together;  Clerks 

and  priests,  let  us  go  out  " 

Nonita  manet  in  quodasn  ongulo,  "  I  will  remain  and  see 
what  will  be  done  " 

Gildas,  "  I  know  not  what  is  come  to  me  to-day ;  I  can 
say  nothing,  I  cannot  preach — Some  one  must  he  hidden 
amongst  us — I  conjure  him  that  immediately  and  without 
delay  " 


this  respect  than  Rioemarch/'  says  the  Abb6  Sionnet,  in  a  note  on 
the  word  tyrannus,  in  aee»  8^  c.  i.  of  Riccmarch's  lAfe  of  Bt. 
David. — See  Preface,  p.  xxxiv.  n.  1.  But,  hoth  there  and  m  our 
Mystery,  Tyrannus  was  an  enemy  to  God  and  the  sainty  u^frOf 
p.  87.— R.  P. 

8  The  word  pillar  would  imply  a  church  of  stone. — R.  P. 

s  u  Ave  Maria."  In  the  Preface,  p.  zliv.,  the  Abb^  Sionnet 
suggests  that  these  words  may  be  an  interpolation,  but  without 
saying  why.   When  was  this  rormula  first  introduced  ?— R.  P. 
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NokUo^  "  i  had  remained  alone  in  order  to  listen  to  thee  in 

secret  " 

61.  Gildas,  "True  and  courteous  Nun^  I  order  you  to  retire 
until  you  may  return  and  find  me.  •  ** 

Nonita  obeys. 

Sanctus  Gildas  then  recalls  the  congregation^  and  exhorts 
them  on  the  following  subjects : — 
63i  Hortatio  de  Charitate.  60.  Hortatio  de  Avaritia. 

65.  deFide.  deLoznria. 

67.  dePeocato.  7L  delilL 

de  Paonitentid.  de  Gnlk, 

de  Sacraroentis.  de  Invidia« 

de  Superbia  et  qjns     79.  de  Accidia. 

speciebus.  de  Articulis  Fidei. 

Bector,  Jtex,  cUque  alii,  re-entering,  inquire  what  has 
happened. 

75.  Gildas,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  church,  and  all  you 
good  Christians,  I  have  now  the  true  means  of  declaring  to 
you  why  I  could  not  fulfil  my  mission,  nor  pronounce  a  word, 
why  I  was  obliged  to  in  my  promise— «  Nun,  it  must  be 
said,  was  resting  herself  here;  she  was  all  in  tears  and  is 
enceinte ;  she  hSm  widiin  her  a  worthy  child,  greater  in  every 
respect  by  his  wisdom  than  I  shall  ever  be.*' 

Gildas  ad  Fahricum,  instructs  him  to  go  and  fetch  her. 
77.  Fabricus  ad  Namtam.   He  invites  her  to  retnm. 

Nonita  consents. 

Nbtuta  ad  CHidam,  salutes  him. 

Here  the  MS.  appears  to  have  been  in  part  illegible. 

Gildas  makes  her  welcome,  "  Thy  pure  son  shall  be  chosen 
to  conduct  and  govern  the  inhabitants  of  *  Brctagnc."* 
71).   Gildas  ad  explains  wliy  he  could  not  preach. 

"This  maiden,  wlio  is  a  Nun  shall  bring  forth  a  little  child  for 

this  country   God  has  accorded  to  him  in  these 

parts,  the  privilege  of  government  for  all  *  Breta<nie '  

as  predictedi  he  has  been  predestinated,  by  Divine  Grace, 
before  the  banning  of  the  world,  (believe  it  firmly)  to  direct 
the  Breton  nation,  and  to  raise  the  state  of  the  Prelates;  and 
he  will  hims^  be  a  prelate  fall  of  zeaL" 
81.     LeaendOf  ^  Adieu  good  people  of  every  estate,  I  now 
leave  you  under  Sie  care  of  this  infiint  who  is  conceived 
—I  shall  no  longer  remain  here — ^This  child  is  sent 
(yon  may  believe  me)  to  instruct  you  in  this  island."^ 

*  See  Prelacey  p.  xliii.  and  tupra  16p  n.  I,— R.  P. 
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Nonita,    Good  Jesus,  I  thank  Thee   May  I, 

Nonita,  be  soon  delivered — Virgin  Mary,  I  pray  thee." 
Rector  mirando,  confirms  what  Gildas  has  said. 
83*   Rex  Trisinius  expresses  his  astonishment  that  Gildas  should 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  an  unborn  inliEUity  though  an- 
nounced by  an  angel. 

Primus  Magus,  "  I  am  assuredly  a  magician,  and  I  shall 
presently  see  before  me  the  thin  and  weak  devils,  when  I  read 
the  writing  of  Python,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
devib,  practise  hygromancy." 

Seamdm  Augur,  ^^I  am  oonmdered  as  an  augur,  and 
lionoared  as  an  enchanter— I  am  a  great  soothsayer— I  will 
prove  it  by  araspicittm,  by  pnestigise,  by  geomancy,  by 
nydromancy,  and  oy  pvromancv." 
85.  Tertius  Jliagui,  **  A  better  will  not  be  found  than  I,  and  1 
will  shortly  prove  it— I  who  am  learned  in  charms,  in  the 
thousand  chances  of  spatulamancy,  in  the  means  of  deceiving, 
in  sorcery — I  will  prove  it,  without  lying,  before  two  days  are 
run  out. 

Primus  Magus  repeats  the  prophecy  of  the  birth  of 
David.  "  I  see  by  divination  that  he  will  pereecutc  Beelze- 
bub, that  he  will  ruin  our  craft — I  see  by  the  spot,  the 
place,  and  the  manner,  that  he  will  be  born  in  the  Breton 
country — Let  us  endeavour,  by  necromancy,  to  turn  it  to  our 
profit* 

SscMMfttfiUb^  predicts  that  they  shall  all  be  lost  

^'he  will  nullify  our  writings,"  recommends  killing  him. 
87.  DidbobUf    I  am  the  great  Devil,  the  wickra  imp— Oo, 
wicked  one,  go  to  the  Tyrant  and  inspire  him  with  envy  and 
malice  against  the  child. 

Thranmu  loquUur  uxgfs  every  means  to  destroy  the  child. 
89. Make  use  of  invocations  and  conjurations  to  your  wise 
devils;  order  them  with  assurance  by  necromancy;  procure 
for  yourselves  an  audience  by  geomancy,  to  know  if  this  pre- 
tender will  be  bom,  without  delay  in  this  *  Bretagne*"  (ac  eff 
reiz  en  breiz  man — a  deuhe  hep  ehan — da  bout  anian  ganet). 

Prif/ius  Magus  informs  the  Tyrant  that  the  child  will  be 
born  in  "  Breta^ne  (e  bro  Breton),"  and  will  triumph. 

Secundus  Magus,  "  In  my  study  and  in  my  vision  was  a 
cruel  blazon  (cruel  me  guelas  vn  blason).  My  opinion  is  that 
Uiis  announces  that  he  will  be  bom  by  an  oraer,  and  that  he 
wiU  be  a  Saint  above  all.'' 
91.  T^frmumt  sweats  "  by  God  and  all  that  is  sacred"  that  he 
will  watch  for  and  kill  him. 

Namia  prays  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  transported 
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Kntai 

immediately  to  the  "other  side  of  the  water*  I 

am  sore  in  pain  ;  T  cannot  pass  to  the  other  side." 
93.  Ti/ra/uius  sets  himself  to  watch^  and  vows  that  if  a  Nun 
encemte  passes  he  will  harm  her. 

Nonita  sees  "  cruel  men  iii  the  distauce^"  and  prays  to  God 
and  the  Vir«^in. 

Tyrannus  f 
95.  Secundus  Tyninnus  >are  all  driven  oil' by  a  terrible  tempest.* 
Tertius  Tyrannus  > 

NonUa  parimehf  In  the  pains  of  child-birth  she  addresses 
her  prayer  to  "  Jesus  the  blessed  Son  of  Mary,  and  to  the 
bdoved  Mother  of  Jesus— There  is  not  either  woman  or  mid- 
wife to  assuage  my  pains — Near  this  stone,  which  has  appeared 

in  my  greatest  straits  I  must  bend  on  my  two 

knees." 

97.  Nonita,  "  My  two  white  hands  resting  on  this  stone  divide 
it  in  two,  in  order  to  relieve  me  from  my  pains — It  becomes 
soft  as  by  a  miracle,  and  like  wax."  She  expresses  her  joy 
and  ^rratitiule  at  hf'iw^  delivered  of  a  boy^and  goes  to  a  house 
tor  helji  to  have  her  son  baptized. 

99.  Ilosprs  invites  all  in  company  to  u;o  and  assist  at  the  Baptism. 
101.  Prcsbijb^  welcomes  thenj,  "  lie  (the  chiUl)  will  be  a  valiant, 
prudent,  and  lioly  man  in  Lower  Brctanuy — (ha  den  vaillant 

prudent  santel — e  breiz  ysel  huy  a  guelo."   But 

there  are  here  neither  frogs  nor  a  drop  of  water  " 

Miraculo  fons  nascitur 
Sees  the  fountain  and  prepares  to  baptise  the  child. 
103.  BenedAcHo  amuB  btptimoHs  seu  fontis. 

The  Priest  blesses  the  K>untain  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  invites  those  present,  to  follow 
the  child  in  pomp,  "  and  thou,  blind  man,  since  thou  mayest 
take  of  this  water,  and  doubt  not,  it  will  give  thee  strength  and 
power  to  be  healed." 

Patrini  avow  their  faith  and  renounce  sin. 

105.  Presbytery  "  Devy,  I  baptize  thee  with  a  pure  faith,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  then  of  the  Son,  and  ol"  the  Holy 
Ghost  also,  that  thou  mayest  be  worthy  and  without  spot  until 


^  **  The  other  side  of  the  water  J*  This  wish  to  return  home  is 
unnoticed  by  the  Abbe  Sionnet. — R.  P. 

^  We,  probably,  here  see  the  ]>mids  represented  by  the  Tyranni 
and  the  Ma^i ;  the  stonc^i  have  been  before  noticed.— 'R.  P. 

''The  Abh<'  Siormrt  doubts  whether  "e  breiz  ysel"  is  not  an 
interpolation,  and  whether  it  bears  the  interpretation  given  to  it.— 
S(.o  Pretitce,  pp.  xliii.  and  xliv. — H.  P. 

AUCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.  I 
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the  end,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  tenewed  without  defilement 

or  reproach.  Amen." 

"  Devy  mez  badez  o^nt  fez  net       ha  maz  vizi  din  ha  dinam 
en  hanu  an  tat  an  inab  apret  beden  finuez  ha  neuez  tlam 

hac  an  glan  speret  apret  plcn         liep  quet  anam  na  blam  amen." 

JBaptizatur. 

Keep  the  white  livery  around  thy  neck,  and  a  lighted  taper 
in  thy  band,  to  reign  for  ever  in  the  bouse." 

Pausa. 

C<BCU8  comes  to  wash  bis  eyes : 
Et  lavai  oculos,  and  is  healed.    ''I  will  honour  my 

Godson  

107.  AUer  due  muo  et  oeuUe,  presents  himself  at  the  fountain 

Et  laoat  ocuhis  et  noiwnf  and  is  restored. 
109.  Preibyter  seu  Episcopus  speaks  of  the  child's  education  in 
the  place  called  Ruben."  ^ 

Nonita  also  speaks  of  his  education.  "  He  must  be  sent 
to  Paulinus  without  delay,  in  order  to  render  his  adventure 
perfect."  y 

111.  Nonita  ad  filmrrij  "  My  Son  Devy,  let  us  go  quickly  

I  am  al)oiit  to  confide  you  to  a  good  master." 

2)iivid(i(jias  ad  iiuitrcmy  avows  his  readiness  to  obey. 
Nonita  ad  Paultnu?n,  introduces  her  son  to  him  to  be 
instructed  in  things  divine. 
113.  Paulinus  welcomes  them  both.  I  will  make  him  a  Clerk 
to  preach  every  sort  of  reading— That  he  may  be  wise  and 
versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  will  make  him  learned  in 
Theology." 

MagisUr  ad  JJavidagium,  invites  David  to  remain  with  htm. 
1 15.  Davidagius  avows  his  love  for  his  master  and  all  in  the  house. 

Nonita  takes  leave. 
Davidagius  bids  her  adieu. 

Paulinus  also  bids  her  fiirewell.    Tenet  scholasy  **  Children 

117.  I  think  that  it  is  time  to  translate,  construe,  and 

read  with  care." 
Davidagius  expresses  bis  intention  to  study  immediately ; 


®  In  p.  XXXV.  n.  1,  of  the  Preface,  it  is  said,  "  Our  MS.  writes 
'  ruben,'  which  should  be  rub  hen.  Jfen,  signifies  old ;  rub  is 
the  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  mbus.  Vetus  rubus  is  the 
exact  translation  of  tlu?  name  Mcneu,  which  had  been  given  to 
thi^  place  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilybernia."  See  also  Preface, 
xliii.  n.  1. 

9ld.n.2. 
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**  that  I  may  understand  my  leMon  which  has  been  revealed 
to  me  from  on  liitrh." 
Primus  discipubu  eeee  a  white  dove  hovering  over  Divy 

and  instructing  him. 

Secundu<i  discipulus  expresses  the  excellent  qualities  of  Divy. 
i\9,  jDaviduf/iiiSj  "I  will  remain  here;  I  should  do  no  more 
with  kindred  scholars  who  are  brave  folk,  in  Languea 
Wraendi,  at  Immy,  where  there  is  a  good  study.*  ** 

Pauluius  complains  of  his  misfortunes.  "  I  am  blind, 
paralysed,  and  giddy — For  these  ten  years  I  go  from  bad  to 
worse — "  begs  his  scholars  to  give  him  "  their  benediction, 
and  their  prayers  with  reason — Make  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
on  my  face  to  restore  it  to  its  former  state." 

^^ttfd^^ttf  }  ^^^^  ^  desired. 

Tertius  ditdpitbu  does  the  like,   and  with  reason  on  the 

Veronique"*  (an  beronic). 

Paidinus  calls  for  Divy. 
123.  Primus  discipulus  ad  JJavidagium,  prays  him  to  come. 
Davidagius  attends  the  call,  with  great  humility. 

125.  Cui  Mdfjister  Paulinus  addresses  himself  and  says,  "  Make 
twice  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  it  on<:ht  to  be,  on  my  dis- 
figured visage,  that  it  may  be  refreshed  by  thy  prayer." 

Daviilaguui  invokes  the  Trinity  that  si^ht  may  be  restored. 

Paulinus  blesses  God,  and  proclaims  that  bis  sight  is 
restored. 

127.  ConjiLC  laments  tiie  loss  of  her  flocks,  "  all  dead  miserably." 

Maritus  determines  on  going  t(j  Divy. 
129.  Maritus  (to  Divy)  makes  his  complaint  and  prayer  to  Divy. 
Davidagius  prays  the  ^'Lord,  Ureator  of  the  stars,"  to 
restore  the  cattle  to  life. 
131.  Hetctudiaintiir  anmalia, 

Maritus  glorifies  St  Divy, Blessed  be  God,  true  King  of 
the  World,  and  also  the  Saints,  do  you  hear  ?" 


'  Prefrico,  p.  xxxv.  n.  2.  According  to  this  note  tlic  "  Languen 
Wriiciuli  it  Immy"  of  the  translator  is  probably  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  cites  Usher.  But  the  translation  does  not  render  the  idiole  of 
the  Breton  text,  which  runs  "  in  the  inlandi'  thus,  "  en  E^■JiSEN 
lanffuen  fvmendi — e  jmrnyJ'  We  borrow  our  translation  of  m 
mef0»  from  other  parts. — R.  P. 

*  Veronique — an  beronic.  The  Preface,  pp.  xxiv.  xxv.  says^ 
that  Beronic/'  a  word  borrowed  from  Low  Greek  (Ducanse's 
Ghsmry^y  means  "  pearl,  or  web,"  in  the  eye^the  gununy  nlm 
which  covered  the  eye  of  Paulinus. — K.  P. 
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Vim  In 

Nonita,  left  alone,  determines  to  pray  to  God,  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  relipon — and  to  live  on  bread  and  water." 
183.  Bee  tor  sen  Parochus,  invites  the  people  ''to  confess  and 

keep  a  i^ood  Ea^^ter." 

Nonita  iioes  expressly  to  confess  and  receive  absolution. 

136.  Ad  PrrxhytennHy  prays  Ibr  Absolution,  and  then  to  receive 

tlie  Sacrament. 

Presbyter  ad  Nonitamy  "  Take  the  body  of  God  without 
difficulty ;  1  administer  it  to  you  without  hesitation/' 

Nonua  arandoy  *'  Benediction  entire  to  the  Trinity  

I  will  commence  my  hours  and  pray  earnestly  for  the  dead. 
  I  will  tell  over  my  chaplet  with  care." 

137.  Deu8  Pater  ad  Zetkum,  ''Gold  Death,  I  expressly  order 
thee  to  ^o  without  delay,  and  without  reposing  thyself  mto  the 
world — Bring  to  me  Nonita  

NanUa,  oppressed  with  old  age,  expresses  her  readiness  to 
die — desires  Extreme  Unction. 
139.  Nunciusad  Ciirionenif  says  he  will  "even  run"  forthis  purpose. 
(Nuncius)  ad  Curat imiy  "  (iood  day,  Monsieur  nion  Cure, 

(Bon  iour  assur  mautron  cure,)  come  quickly  to  Nonita  

Piirochus  calls  on  his  Priests  to  accompany  him  

141.  Prcsbiteriy  "  We  will  all  go,  holy  folk,  to  see  the  true 
Breton  Sainte"  (an  <;uir  sanctes  Bretonrs  exj)roset). 

Curio  calls  on  Nonita  to  explain  "clearly  the  nature  of  her 
illness,  her  disquiet,  and  her  state/' 

NonUa  tine  canta  requests  Extreme  Unction,  at  the  hands 
of  the White  Priests.'' 
143.  iV.  nL   ("The  priest  in  a  low  voice"),  promises  to  do  all 
in  due  order.   **  Prepare  your  testament  wnilst  you  are  yet 
in  this  world;  regulate  it  I  beg  you — Make  it  now  in  our 

presence  " 

Nonita^  I  give  my  soul  to  God,  true  King  of  the  world — 
I  pray  that  my  body  may  be  laid  in  prepar^  ground— that 
the  poor  may  be  relieved — that  there  be  peace  in  every  estate 

without  dispute  :  I  ask  it  of  every  one  ** 

145.  Mors  earn  occidcndo,  "  it  is  I  Death  in  this  valley,  who, 
myself,  kill  without  pity  all  that  have  birth  in  this  world,  simple 
and  gentle,  men  of  the  church,  citizen  and  peasant;  1  punish 
them  all  after  my  fashion — 1  carry  on  my  trade  without 

opposition  " 

£t  occiditf  "  Your  time  is  come  to  die   I  do 

not  act  disloyally  to  any  one — 1  will  strike  you  on  the 
forehead — take  this  assured  blow  to  your  heart." 
DeuM  Pater  inparadiso,  orders  His   angels  pure"  to  fetch 
Nonita. 
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147.  Angeli  invite  to  come  and  find  the  Trinity. 

£t  portatur  ad  paradisumy    Come  to  the  celestial  court, 

to  the  hit^hest  Paradise." 
Vichuy  Preshyteri  et  alii,  propOBC  to  make  **  a  new  tomb 
and  to  bury  her  with  pomp." 

149.  Preshyteri  et  Clerici,  "  Between  tlicse  two  great  stones,  and 
yet  a  little  hit;iier  let  us  seek  a  heavenly  spot,  worthy  of 
respect,  a  phicc  handsome,  pleasant,  and  a<;reeable — It  is 

situate  in  the  land  of  Rivelen  This  spot  is  called 

— *  1  he  house  ot  the  deliverance* — They  have  there  erected 
for  her  a  pious  house;  where  prayers  will  be  offered  up — This 
house  which  is  consecrated  to  her  is  called  Dirinon — A  chapel 

has  been  made  of  it,  a  complete  church  and  a  parish  

Let  us  here  inter  the  pure  oody  of  the  Nun,  near  the  Armo-  ^ 
rican  sea,'  in  view  of  all  the  world — In  this  desert  spot  was 
she  separated  into  two  parts;  her  pure  soul  is  gone  to  be 
united  to  God,  true  King  of  the  stars,  and  her  body  is  interred 
betw  een  Daouias  and  the  town  of  Landerneau." 

161.  Sequuntur  post  mortem  miracula. 

SenescaluSy  "  1  am  the  Seneschal,  the  man  of  the  law — 
With  my  wand  I  guard  from  vexation  and  scandal  all  honest 
folk — I  support  with  honour  mv  majesty — As  to  malefactors 
and  blas|ihciners  1  know  well  how  to  correct  them — There- 
fore, Serjeants,  I  pray  yon,  to  publish  in  one  troop  (banden) 
the  *  Grands  Plaids,'  the  laws,  so  that  every  cas(!  niay  be 
exj)lained,  and  to  give  notice  in  writing  that  all  may  attend 
on  their  days  (aux  jours)." 

Noiarius  et  Apparitor  proclaim  the  Grands  Plaids.  "  Let 
htm  who  has  a  cause  draw  near." 

NoUxnuM  cUando  komnes^  ''Thou,  Henry  (herri) ;  and  thou, 
Julian;  and  thou,  Rivael  (riuoall);  and  thou,  Alan;  and  you, 
Morvan  and  Teophany  (Moruan  ha  tephany) :  your  adjourn- 
ment is  arrived,  on  the  subject  of  the  days  that  you  expected." 

153.  Judex,  **  My  mentorial  (raemoire — memor)  i>  a  sharp  sword 
— on  my  seat  is  good  justice— There  is  a  no  dislionour  for  me 
if  1  wear  a  sword  on  each  side — a  good  Judge  is  doubtless  a 
Knii^ht  between  the  watch  towers  (^uerites)." 

JJe  gladio.  He  then  explains,  at  great  len^th,  and  some- 
what vain-<:loriously,  the  symbolism  of  the  sword.  "  livery 
fine  sword  should  have  two  edges  and  two  blades  (plats),  a 


3  The  roadstead  of  Brest.  The  elevated  and  commanding 
position  of  Dirinon,  and  especially  of  its  elegant  steeple,  <'\jH»se8 
It  to  the  "  view  of  all  the  world."  Of  the  Hochers  de  Quiiiieii," 
aod  the  Druids,  we  have  spoken  before. — li.  P. 
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cross  and  point:— In  the  first  place  the  point  signifies  that 
erery  man  of  power — every  upright  Judge  should  be  pointed 
as  regards  suits  of  law — render  justice  nghteously,  and  fulfil 

his  functions  without  niaUce — Hy  the  first  edi;e  is  signified, 
tliat  without  changing  one  word  the  Judge  sliould  execute  his 
otllce  to  the  iull   The  second  edge  by  true  man- 

date indicates  that  the  Judge  should,  to  the  utmost,  succour 
165.  and  sustain  the  poor,  summer  and  winter,  without  tear,  and 
not  deceive  or  oppress  the  strong — The  hinder  bhide  denotes 
that  the  Judge  should  be  deaf  toward  many,  without  being 
credulous  of  their  aichantments — not  to  be  impartial  would 
be  a  fault:— The  other  blade  signifies  that,  in  public,  he  ought 
to  be,  this  first  day,  eentle  and  humble  as  before^  keeping 
ever  in  the  straight  paw,  without  oppressing  his  neighbour— 
The  Cross,  when  borne,  shows  us  tnat  we  must  have  Faith, 
and  be  good  and  firm  at  the  first  chant  (chant),  and  deceive 
no  one — The  ornament  place  for  the  hand  serving  to  sustain 
the  eftbrt,  signifies  that  none  should  be  inconsistent,  nor  suffer 
wrong  to  take  place  of  riL:ht,  nor  that  tlie  rights  of  others  be 
attached" — that  every  insult  towards  him  should  be  resisted, 
even  to  finishing  the  aggressor.  "  The  excellent  pommel  is 
a  witness  evidcnitly  signifying  that  honest  folk  should  be 
157.  prudent,  constant,  and  very  valiant,  without  obstinacy — I 
will  do  nought  else  whilst  I  remain,  w  ith  turning  aside  in  any 
fashion — I  have  long  applied  myself  to  render  justice  and 
good  right  and  to  1^ liumane — Let  us  hold  the  court  honestly, 
advocates,  gentlemen,  and  you  notaries,  let  us  act  with  all 
truth  and  loyalty,  let  nothing  arrest  us,  neither  with  regard  to 
the  great  nor  to  the  humble." 
Et  voctmtwr. 

Primus  advocaiiu,  "  Call  Henry  and  Julian." 
169.  Secundus  advocatus,    Here  they  are." 

Primus  advocatus,  "  Show  us  your  book  Henry," 

Secundus  advocatus^    Here  it  is  under  seal." 

Primus  advocatuSy  **  There  should  be  ten  crowns  hero, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Julian — Uast  thou  brought 
them?" 

JulianiiSf  "  On  my  Faith  I  have  them  not." 

Primus  advocatus^  '*  If  he  lie,  could'st  thou  prove  it?" 

HenricuSf  "  1  could  not;  I  lent  them  privately,  in  a  country 
church — I  delivered  them  to  him  on  his  oath — I  have  conse* 
crated  them  to  the  Sainte— I  would  that  we  went  to  her  tomb." 
161.  Judex  ad  Jti&nunii,  **  Would  you  swear  that  you  have  them 
not?" 

JvUa$m,   Yes,  on  the  moment,  without  hesitation." 
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Judex  counsels  Julian  to  be  cautioos^  and  theo  calls  on  both 

"  to  swear  on  the  tomb  of  Nonita." 

JidianitSj  **  I  swear  this  moment,  whilst  bending  over  the 

tomb  of  the  Saint,  that  I  never  had  any  crowns  from  Henry, 

and  that  I  do  not  defraud  him/* 
1G3.     Et  recedit,  retires  towards  his  house  but  is  death-struck. 

£t  Moritur  subUo, 
1$5.  A  tumlar  seeoe  now  takes  place  between  Rigoal  and  Alain, 
167.  the  former  owes  the  latter  a  full  bushel  of  dean  barley — 

Rigoal  swears,  holding  his  hand  on  the  tomb,  and  is  stricken 

wiSi  grievous  bodily  paralysis. 
169.  Morvan  claims  of  Theophany  a  certain  wdeht  of  flax  to  be 

spun,  which  she  denies — ^He  has  no  proo^  and  calls  on 

Theophany  to  swear    upon  the  coffins  on  the  rdics,  without 

lyina." 

171.  Theopkania  perjurando,    I  now  swear  by  the  Sainte  and 

on  the  tomb  of  the  Nun,"  &c. 
173,  175.  Dolendo  confesses  her  perjury,  on  feeling  herself  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  disease. 

The  Abbe  Sionnet  believes  this  part  of  the  Myst^ie 
to  be  original. — See  Preface,  pp.  xli.  zlii. 

8ANT  DBVT.  UFB  OF  SAINT  DAVXI). 

Nunc  de  Sancto  Davidagio. 

177.  Ikmdagius,  "  Lord  God,  Creator  of  the  stars  

I  desire  to  be  a  Priest.  and  to  be  clothed  after  the 

manner  of  the  Ghorch   I  go  to  present  myself  to 

the  prelate.'' 

179.     Ad  epitcopvm,  he  salutes  the  Bishop,  and  says  he  is  come 

on  purpose  to  see  him. 
JE^iscopus  ad  Davidoffitm,  welcomes  him,  and  desires  to 
know  his  request. 

Davidagius  desires  to  be  made  a  Clerk,  and  to  be  conse- 
crated without  delay. 

EpiscopiiSy  "  Let  us  go  to  the  Church,  that  thou  mayest  be. 
Acolyte,  Sub-deacon,  and  Deacon  in  time. 
181.  Davidagiffs  promises  to  follow  what  is  required. 

Episcopus  conserrando,  "Take  now  the  complete  dress  :  take 
the  cruets,  the  keys,  aud  the  shining  chalices."  Consecrates 
him  as  Priest. 

Et  fit  Presbyter  J  "  I  anoint  thee  cheerfully  with  this  oil  j 
the  prediction  is  fulfilled." 
J^ovtda^tttf  iuTokes  the  blessing  of  the  Trinity  on  the  Bishop. 
1S3.  Prwm  Ckmomcm  urbis  Ltylonum  ad  eUgendum  (piscopum. 
**  The  town  of  Leon^  (Kaer  a  legion)  Sirs,  is  at  this  moment 
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Pacf  in 
IktText. 

in  deep  mourning  Our  Archbishop  (arcbescob)  is 

unhappily  dead."    Calls  on  them  to  elect  another. 

Seeundus  Canonicns  dictcB  urbis^  "  Let  us  elect  the  blessed 

Divy,  foretold  by  Patrick  .he  would  certainly  be 

proper  tor  an  Archbishop." 
185.  Tertius  Canonicus,  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  Menevia 
(Menenian)  to  fetch  him.    T.ot  us  go  quickly  to  the  Abbey 
louudcd  by  Patrick,  as  he  foretold." 

£t  vadunt,  "  Good  day,  light  and  trae  joy  in  this  Abbey. 

 to  speak  in  few  words  to  Divy." 

SbsHanut  abbaH  meneni,  invites  them  into  the  house. 
CkaumicuB  urbis  Ugiomm:  salutes  Divy  and  states  their 
affliction,  "  the  Archbishop  is  dead." 
187.  Dividagius  salutes  them  in  the  name  of  ihc  Trinity. 
Spcundus  Carumicus  informs  him  of  his  election. 
I}widaffiu8  prays  them  not  to  elect  bim,  "  I  will  never 
consent." 

Tertius  C nnoniciis,  "  Leon,  called  the  pure— City  offers  you 

its  fine  Archbishopric." 
Iby.  Davhhigius  still  modestly  uri;es  his  refusal. 
Canoniciy  "  You  shall  lake  it  wiiether  or  not." 
Kt  trahifur.  " 

Alius  (irchu'piscopus  cum  hrnediccndoy  "You  are  my  equal; 
take  the  ring  and  pastoral  stuti^  and  on  your  head  the  shining 
white  mitre — I  make  you  Archbishop." 

Canonidf "  Now  let  us  rejoice — ^he  will  be  good  to  increase 
the  Faith  in  this  <  Bretagne.^" 

Damdaffiutf  ''.This  place  has  been  predicted  and  destined 

for  me  I  believe   I  would  desire  ardently  to 

remain  at  Menevia :  it  is  a  good  place,  and  an  Abbey  which 
has  been  dedicated  by  Patrick."  But  there  is  no  water,  and 
he  prays  that  rivers  of  water  may  flow. 

Miracula. 

193.  C&'cus  unus  pro  aliis  laments  his  blindness  and  infirmities; 
resolves  to  ^o  to  the  "  j)relate  truly  grand." 

Cffcus  orando,  j)ray8  l)ivy  this  year  to  look  upon  his 
afllietion  

196.  Davldaaius,  "  May  God,  the  true  King  of  tlie  World,  heal 
thee." 

JEt  redpU  visum  Cacus  rcgratiando. 
Unus  uUtudus,  ^ 

197.  Leprasus  pro  aUiSf  >A11  call  upon  Divy  and  are  healed. 
199.  Fehicitans,  S 

201.  Paxepens  dmul^p  call  down  the  blessmg  of  God  upon  him. 
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Legenday  "  Obiit  sanctissimus  urbis  Legionum  archiepis- 
copns  Dayidagius  in  Menenia  civitate  intra  abbatmm 
Buam  qaam  praceteris  suaa  diocesis  monasteriis  dilezerat 
cjuia  beatns  PatricioB  qui  nativitatem  ejus  prophetayerat 
ipaam  fundavit  dam  enim  ibi  apud  confratres  buos 
morani  faceret  subito  langaore  gpravatat  defunctas  eat 
et  jubente  Malgone  Venedotorum  rege  in  eadem 
eodesia  sepultas.  Heec  et  qaamplurima  alia  de  libro 
qui  de  gestes  regum  britanorum  nuncupatur  de  Sancto 
Davidaiiio  et  Sancta  Nonita  addidimus." 
203.  DnridayiiLSy  feolino^  his  end  approach,  "  I  really  think  with- 
out hesitation  that  it  is  time  for  Divy  to  j^o  away  

I  must  make  an  end  in  this  place,  in  the  town 

called  Mencvia  "  demands  the  sacrauieuts,  which 

are  administered. 
205.  Mors  makes  a  boasting  soliloquy. 

PaterfamilMU^  having  two  aick  childreD,  says  that  he  will 
apply  to  Divy.  Since  lie  posaesaea  wealth,  he  has  pity  this 
year  ''on  you  all — To  those  who  are  prisoners  in  this  world, 
to  those  who  are  in  need,  advance  or  their  ransom  must  be 

made.'* 

207.  JfoTf,  "I  am  going  by  order  of  God,  the  true  King  of 
thrones,  to  surprise  you  with  my  stafi'-^ Do  not  trust  to  to- 
morrow  I  can  kill  you  with  my  rod." 

i^t  occidit  JJavidaqlnm,  "  And  yon,  Divy,  be  not  asto- 
nished— It  will  be  useless  to  complain — Take  a  good 
blow  without  remedy." 
DaviddfjiiL^  moritur,  "  My  Lord  Michael,  thou  and  the 
Anjjels  succour  me — I  have  great  need — O  Lord  into  thy 
hands  1  resign  my  soul." 

Deus  Pater,  "With  Love  my  good  Angels,  in  Lower 
Bretanny  (e  breiz  ysel,  suj)ra,  p.  xliv.  of  Preface)  with  humility 
is  dead,  Divy—- Go  now  with  joy  and  melody,  to  bring  Divy 
to  the  place  without  pain." 
209.  AngeU  represantando  animam  in  paraeUsOf  "  Holy  Divy, 
come  to  the  place  without  pain." 

Mbnaeki  im  Ahbatia  lament  the  death  of  their  good  Arch- 
bishop. 

Rexy  "  I,  Malgon,  King  of  the  Venetes  desire 

that  in  his  Abbey,  he  (Divy)  be  interred  without  delay." 
21 1 .  Fratres,  Canomd,  Presbiteri,  Noinles,  ^c,  simiU,,  hasten  to 
obey  the  order. 

R.  Perrott. 

Nanlei,  July  1, 1857. 

ARCH.  GAM B.,  THIRD  SBRIES,  VOL.  IV.  K 
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THE  CELTIO  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
LAND'S  END  DISTRICT  OP  CORNWALL. 

Bj  RiGHABD  Eduosdb,  Jvouot,  Esq., 
8$aretart/  for  CornmaU  to  ik$  CamJMan  Ardtmoliogiedl  AuocMUni, 

CHAPTER  VU. 

JMOUtU  British  Villages — Churches  and  Dwelling-IIcmses,  what 
originallt/ — British  Huts — British  Villages — Old  Bossullom^ 
Jligher  Bodennar  Cave — Boleit  Cave — Higher  Bodcnnar 
Crellds — Old  Chyoster  and  its  Cave — Remarkable  Cave  at 
Chapel  Euny — Cam  Yorth  Circles — Conclusion* 

Althouoh  the  words  pro  arts  et  foeis  are  so  commonly 
used  to  express  attachment  to  our  churches  and  homes— 
the  altar  being  the  chief  part  of  the  former,  and  the  Jire^ 
place  of  the  latter — ^it  has  never,  perhaps,  occurred  to  my 
readers  that,  as  a  chaich  was  at  first  simply  an  altar 
surrounded  by  a' wall,  and  covered  with  a  roof;  so  a 
dwelling-house  may  have  been  originally  nothing  but  a 
fire-place  similarly  enclosed.  Afterwards  a  kitchen  was 
constructed,  the  fire-place  being  at  one  end,  as  fiir  from 
the  door  as  possible.  As  civilization  advanced,  bedrooms 
and  parlours  were  added.  Most  of  the  rural  habitations 
of  this  district,  sixty  years  since,  might  have  suggested 
this  idea ;  and,  in  many  of  our  farm-houses  and  cottages 
at  the  present  day,  the  fire-place  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen 
is  tlie  bare  earthy  (or  hearth''  as  it  is  now  called,)  5  or 
6  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  fire  is  kindled, 
so  that  the  inmates  may  stand  or  sit  literally  around  it. 

The  detached  huts  of  the  Britons  seem  to  have  been 
generally  mere  oval  or  circular  excavations,  3  or  4  feet 
deep,  and  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  edged  with  low  walls 
of  earth,  or  stones,  upon  which  was  raised  a  conical  roof 
of  poles,  or  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  reed  or  turf. 
Remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been  such  huts  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  this  district.  But  when  granite  slabs  3  or 
4  feet  long  were  at  hand,  they  were  set  upright  in  a 
circular  form  on  the  unescavated  ground,  to  serve  as  walls 
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for  tbe  huts.   I  have  ekewhefe^  described  some  of  the 
latter  kmd  of  huts  which  I  observed  dose  to  large  ancient 
leddenoes  at  Tmen  and  Gam  Eenidjack. 
In  this  district  also  are  remains  of  some  of  the  milages 

of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Thus  4^  miles  north -west- by- 
west  of  Penzance,  and  about  two  furlongs  north-east-by- 
east  of  Ch'un  Castle,  are  the  remains  of  "  Old  Bossullow," 
which,  although  referred  to  in  some  histories  of  Cornwall, 
were  never  described  until  1849.  "  On  tliis  spot,"  says 
Miss  Matilda  Millett,  in  the  Transactions  for  that  year  of 
the  Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  p. 
286,  "  may  be  traced  tbe  ruins  of  upwards  of  30  enclosures, 
of  a  rude  circular  form,  varying  from  8  to  40  feet  in 
diameter:  some  of  the  larger  ones  appear  to  have  been 
originally  divided  and  subdivided :  the  walls  or  hedges 
are  composed  of  unhewn  stones  without  cement,  and  vary 
in  elevation  from  5  feet  to  mere  foundations.  Not  a 
vestige  of  iron  or  metal  is  to  be  found,  nor  the  mark  of 
any  tool ;  there  are  no  windows  nor  chimneys,  and  the 
entrances,  where  most  perfect,  are  very  narrow,  averaging 
but  2  feet  and  a  half."  From  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
huts,  earth  and  stones  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  were 
removed,  and  beneath  was  found  "  a  thin  layer  of 
unctuous  black  mould,  in  which  was  a  small  quantity  of 
charred  wood,"  (the  stems  of  the  furze  or  whins,  nlex 
EuropiBuSf  which  has  always  been  the  most  common  fuel 
here,)  **  a  great  number  of  burnt  stones,  and  as  many 
fragments  of  pottery  as  filled  a  small  basin/'  In  an  ad- 
joining hut,  a  foot  below  the  surface,  some  flat  stones 
appeared  to  have  been  placed  on  the  clay,  forming  a  sort 
of  rude  pavement."  To  this  account  I  will  only  add 
that  many  of  these  huts  seem  to  have  been  built  around 
a  common  central  area.  One  such  area,  or  enclosure,  I 
particularly  noticed,  with  a  strong  and  well  preserved 
entrance  into  it,  8  feet  wide,  facing  the  south-south-east. 
A  well  preserved  and  strongly  made  entrance  into  a 

^  Bepofts  of  the  Pensanoe  Katnral  Hisloiy  and  Antiquarian  Sociely 
Ibr  1848  and  1849,  pp.  246, 846. 
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second  large  enclosure  is  about  6  feet  wide,  and  also  faces 
the  south-south-east.  Of  similar  enclosures  I  shall  have 
presently  to  speak. 

Borlase  notices  the  remains  of  another  supposed  British 
village  in  Sancreed,  called  the  ^*  CreU.^*'  4  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Penzance.  Its  site  is  immediately  above 
the  small  villase  of  Higher  Bodinnar,  or  Bodennar»  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called. 

"  In  the  southern  part  of  this  plot,"  says  that  author,^  "  you 
may  with  some  difficulty  enter  a  hole  faced  on  each  side  with  a 
stone  wall,  and  covered  with  flat  stones.  Great  part  of  the  walls, 
as  well  as  coverintj,  are  fallen  into  the  cave,  which  does  not  run  in 
a  straight  line,  but  turns  to  the  left  hand  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  place  where  I  entered,  and  seems  to  have  branched  itself  out 
mucu  farther  than  I  could  then  trace  it,  which  did  not  exceed  20 
feet  It  18  about  five  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  width :  called  the 
Gumt^  HoU." 

Borlase  imagined  this  cave  (which  is  now  completely 
destroyed)  to  have  been  a  private  way  into  the  supposed 
British  town  or  village ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  cave  itself  was  one  of  the  dwellings.  Within  an  ad- 
joining enclosure,  as  ancient  perhaps  as  the  village  itself, 
my  nephew  when  with  me  found,  in  a  mole  heap,  a 
fragment  of  the  upper  part  of  a  vessel  of  coarse  dark 

Kttery,  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  (judging  from  the 
Lgment)  having  been  about  12  inches.  The  top,  which 
is  much  thicker  uian  the  rest,  has  a  flat  brim  projecting 
horizontally  over  the  outside :  it  is  without  ornament,  and 
has  no  glazing ;  but  the  outside  is  partially  coated  with 
a  black  polish,  proceeding  apparently  from  the  pulverizing 
of  some  particles  of  its  substance,  by  the  friction  of  a 
rope  used  for  its  conveyance.'  This  discovery  of  ancient 
pottery,  on  what  Horlase  regarded  as  the  site  of  a  British 
town,  tends  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  the  learned 
antiquarian. 

A  cave  still  perfect,  similar  to  that  described  by  Borlase, 

*  Antiquities,  p.  273. 

3  The  i'ragmeiit  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Penaanoe  Natural 
History  and  Antiquariau  booiety. 
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is  on  an  eminence  in  the  tenement  of  Boleit  (Boleigh), 
in  St.  Burvan,  and  about  a  furlong  south-west  of  the 
Tillage  of  iVewoofe  (Trove).  It  is  called  the  **  Fowgow," 
and  consists  of  a  trench  6  feet  deep  and  36  long,  faced 
on  each  side  with  unhewn  and  uncemented  atones,  acrosa 
which,  to  aerre  as  a  roo^  long  stone  posts,  or  slabs,  are 
laid,  covered  with  thick  turf,  planted  with  furze.  The 
breadth  of  the  cave  is  abont  5  feet.  On  its  north-west 
side,  near  the  south-west  end,  a  narrow  passage  leads  into 
a  branch  cave  of  considerable  extent,  constructed  in  the 
same  manner.  At  the  south-west  end  is  an  entrance  by 
a  descending  path ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  cave  itself,  is 
so  Well  concealed  by  the  furze,  that  the  whole  looks  like 
an  ordinary  furze  brake  without  any  way  into  it.  The 
direction  of  the  line  of  this  cave  is  about  north-east  and 
south-west,  which  line,  if  continued  towards  the  south- 
west, would  pass  close  to  the  two  ancient  pillars  called 
the  Pipers,  and  the  Druidical  temple  of  Dawns  Mpin^  all 
inthin  a  half  of  a  mile.  Borlase,  who  noticed  this  cave, 
gives  a  full  description  of  another  ancient  cave  close  to 
rendeen  House,  in  St.  Just,^  and  says  that  many  other 
caves  of  descriptions  not  very  different  from  the  preceding 
were  **  to  be  seen  in  tliese  parts"  in  his  time,  and  some 
had  been  destroyed  by  converting  the  stones  to  otlier  uses. 

The  aiu'ient  dwelling-place  next  to  hn  described  may 
have  been  the  most  nortJicrji  part  of  the  British  village 
at  Higher  Bodennar,  called  the  Crellas,  referred  to  by 
Borlase,  and  if  so,  it  may  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
rest  of  the  village  now  destroyed  had  been  ;  for  the  cave 
which  he  saw  at  the  touthem  end  of  the  village,  as  already 
described,  was  evidently,  of  a  ver^  different  character 
from  the  buildings  of  which  it  chiefly  consisted.  This 
dwelling-place,  of  which  a  ground-plan  is  given  below, 
consists  of  two  circular  or  oval  enclosures,  formed  by 
very  thick,  low  walls,  covered  with  furze.  The  smallrr 
enciusnre,  extending  internally  21  feet  from  nortli  to 
buuth,  lias  uo  openiug  except  iuto  the  iuigcr.  liibide,  and 

^  Aiitiquitiap,  p.  274 
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concentric  with  the  larger  wall,  is  another  wall,  with  an 
intervening  ditch  from  4  to  5  feet  wide.  This  ditch, 
when  roofed  and  divided  into  apartments  (by  transverse 
walls),  may  have  been  an  habitation  for  a  large  family, 
while  the  grass  plot  in  the  centre  (about  40  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  36  from  east  to  west)  may  have 
served  for  the  recreation  of  its  occupants,  when  not  required 
for  their  cattle.   One  of  the  transverse  walls,  dividing  the 


space  between  the  two  concentric  walls  into  apartments, 
may  still  be  seen,  4  feet  thick,  and  in  good  preservation, 
opposite  the  only  entrance  from  the  external  grounds. 
Other  transverse  walls  may  have  been  at  the  sides  of  this 
entrance,  which  is  about  6  feet  wide,  faces  south-south- 
east, and  is  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  or  larger 
enclosure.  This  entrance  leads  straight  through  the  outer 
and  inner  walls.  Borlase  speaks  of  a  similar  passage 
through  both  walls  on  the  northern  side  also,  but  there  is 
no  openine  in  that  direction,  except  through  the  inner 
wall  into  the  space  between  it  and  me  outer  wall.  There 
were  probably  other  similar  entrances  into  die  spaces 
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between  the  two  walls,  but  now  too  ruinous  to  be  distin- 
guished.   The  descent  from  the  small  endosure  on  the 
west,  into  the  double  walled  green  area  on  the  east,  is  by 
a  passage,  6  feet  wide,  leading  between  two  large  slabs, 
still  standing  more  than  4|-  feet  above  ground,  with  their 
edges  east  and  west    This  higher  enclosure,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  walls  of  the  lower  one,  would, 
when  roofed  with  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  turf 
and  furze,  have  formed  an  excellent  hiding-place,  as  well  as 
a  dry  and  well  sheltered  habitation.   The  upper  enclosure 
might  have  been  occupied  by  the  proprietor's  own  family, 
and  the  roofed  ditch,  between  the  two  walls  of  the  lower 
enclosure,  by  his  servants.    Above  and  adjoining  the 
higher  enclosure  is  a  large  green  terrace,  used  probably 
for  recreation,  or  as  a  fold  for  cattle.    The  name  Orellds^ 
by  which  these  remains,  or  the  site  on  which  they  stand, 
are  called,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Oryglda^  by  the 
common  practice  of  rendering  the  g  mute  as  in  the 
Italian,  or  which  we  have  an  example  in  Mfxrghadon 
bemg  always  called  Marazion.  Now  Cryglds  is  the  name 
by  which  the  remains  of  a  neighbouring  ancient  village 
at  Truen^  are  called,  and  signifies  "  a  green  hillock,  or 
barrow,"  wliich  would  have  been  the  appearance  of  these 
ruins  at  a  distance,  by  reason  of  the  furze,  broom,  or 
other  evergreens,  with  which  they  were  concealed.  Bor- 
lase  considered  these  circles  a  place  of  council,  the  upper 
and  smaller  one  being  exclusively  for  the  king  and  his 
nobles.^  But  I  have  always  regarded  them  as  an  ancient 
British  dwelling-place,  although,  when  I  first  described 
them  in  1848,^  I  was  unaware  of  any  similar  remains  in 
this  neighbourhood.    Last  year,  however,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  remains  of  an  ancient  British  village,  with 
dwellings  constructed  upon  a  very  similar  plan,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  description. 
Exactly  3  miles  north  of  Peuzance,  and  a  quarter  of  a 

'  7}ruen,  or  rather  7W  wen^  ig  the  ConuBh  for  the fair  town." 
*  Antiquities,  p.  194. 

f  TVannctions  of  Pensanoe  Natural  Histofy  and  Antiquarian 
Sodely,  p.  248. 
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mile  north  of  the  village  of  Chyoster,  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  commanding  hill,  is  an  ancient  village,  which, 
being  at  present  without  a  name,  I  will  call  Old  Chyoster^ 
It  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  oval,  very  thick  and  strong 
uncemented  walls  of  stone,  covered  with  turf»  furze,  and 
broom,  having  each  only  one  entrance,  rather  more  than 
6  feet  wide,  and  that  generally  from  about  south-east. 
Within  and  concentric  with  each  of  these  walk,  another 
stone  wall  was  erected  at  the  distance  of  6  or  8  feet  from 
the  outer  wall,  and  the  space  l)etween  the  two  walls  divided 
into  two,  three,  or  more  oval  apartments,  each  faced  up 
internally  with  a  wall  of  rough  masonry,  and  each  liavin*^ 
a  doorway,  between  two  and  three  feet  wi(l(\  leading  into 
the  open  central  area.  These  separate  apartments  were 
probably  (like  the  ditcli  between  the  two  concentric  walls 
of  the  Crellas)  roofed  with  branches  of  trees,  and  covered 
with  turf  and  furze. 

The  most  perfect  of  these  enclosures  is  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  following  woodcut,*  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  entire  enclosure  externally  (including  the 
entrance)  occupies  about  90  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
70  from  north  to  south ;  the  entrance  from  the  adjoining 
grounds  being  as  usual  from  about  south-east,  to  admit 
the  earliest  beams  of  the  rising  sun  during  the  winter 
half  of  the  year.  The  height  of  that  part  of  the  wall 
nearest  the  hill-top  is  about  five  feet  above  the  external 
ground,  but  the  opj)osite  part,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
is  not  less  than  10  feet,  and  is  also  much  thicker,  as  is 
the  case  likewise  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  wail 
of  the  Crellas.  The  inner  wall  is  built  only  on  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  outer  wall,  and  the 
space  between  them  is  divided  into  four  apartments,  (three 
on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  west,)  varying  in  length 
from  12  to  25  feet,  each  having  an  entrance  from  2  to 

*  Chy-om  signifies  "  the  aged  house." 

9  Mr.  Blight)  wliose  work  I  have  referred  to  in  the  Second 

Chapter,  and  wlio  kindly  made  this  drawinj^  at  my  request,  was  the 
first  to  direct  public  attention  to  this  British  Yillage,  at  a  lecture  in 
Penzance  last  year. 
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3  feet  wide,  opening  from  the  central  area.  Some  of 
these  entrances  have  pillars,  or  walls,  on  each  side,  4  or 
5  feet  high*  Had  the  apartments  extended  completely 
roand  the  area,  tlie  entire  building  would  have  resembled 
tbe  OreUd»9  and  also  the  inner  wall  of  Ch'ikn  Castle,  widi 


Ancient  DwclltnK  at  Old  Chfmlrr. 

the  pent-houses  erected  against  and  around  it  {ante^ 
p.  361).  But  this  would  not  have  been  desirable,  (unless 
the  occupants  were  straitened  for  want  of  room,)  as 
the  apartments  on  the  southern  or  lower  side  would  have 
had  less  sunshine,  and  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
wetfipom  drainage  than  the  northern  or  higher  side,  wlicre 
most  of  the  apartTrR'iits  actually  are.  The  great  (liliercnce 
between  this  enclosure  and  that  of  the  Oellas  (each 
having  its  largest  apartment  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
entrance)  is,  that  in  the  Cliyoster  enclosure  the  largest 
apartment  is  inside  the  main  wall,  and  thus  diminishes 

ABCH.  GAMB.,  THIRD  8BRIB8,  VOL.  IV.  L 
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the  open  area  in  the  centre,  whilst  in  the  Crellas  enclo- 
sure the  largest  apartment  is  outside  the  main  wall,  with 
a  communication  throuc^h  it.  This  largest  apartment,  as 
well  as  that  in  the  Crellas,  may  have  been  tlie  only  fire- 
place belonging  to  the  enclosure.  Some  acres  of  the 
sloping  land  adjoining  Old  Cbyoster  have  been  levelled 
into  terraces,  rising  one  over  another,  which  may  have 
served  as  folds  for  cattle,  or  as  places  for  recreation  and 
martial  exercises.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
noticed  in  this  Chapter  used  war  chariots,  I  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  all  the  enclosures  within  which 
apartments  were  constructed,  are,  without  exception,  like 
the  British  towns  before  described,  furnished  with  en- 
trances not  less  than  6  feet  wide.  1  here  is  also  at  Old 
Chyoster  a  remarkable  subterranean  cave,  which,  like  that 
at  Higher  Bodeunar,  already  described  hy  Borlase,  is  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  village.  It  had  been  walled  up 
with  stone  on  each  side,  and  roofed  with  huge  slabs ;  but 
.these  walls  and  roof  had  been  removed  many  years  ago 
to  the  extent  of  several  yards,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  cave  was  thus  totally  destroyed.  But  at  my  last 
visit  to  Chyoster,  I  called  on  the  aged  tenant  of  an  ad- 

t'oining  farm,  who  not  only  accompanied  me  to  the  cave, 
»ut  descend^  into  the  higher  end  of  it,  and  from  thence 
informed  me  that  the  walls  and  roof  at  that  end  still 
remained  undisturbed,  adding,  with  all  the  animation  of 
a  fresh  discovery,  that  the  two  walls  were  inclined  very 
considerably  towards  each  other.  This  induced  me  to 
descend  also,  when  I  saw  that  each  layer  of  stones  con- 
siderably overhunG:  that  immediately  beneath,  so  that  the 
tops  of  the  two  walls,  on  which  the  roof  rested,  were  very 
much  nearer  each  other  than  their  bases.  This  cave, 
which  is  about  4^  feet  wide,  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  something  still  more 
remarkable  may  be  discovered  in  it,  possibly  something 
resembling  what  I  had  previously  observed,  and  have 
next  to  describe. 

Of  all  the  subterranean  caves  in  this  district  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  which  I  lately  saw  by  mere  accident 
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in  the  British  Tillage  at  Chapel  Euny ,  in  Sancreed.  This 
very  ancient  tillage,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  constructed 

very  similarly  to  Old  Chyoster,  as  far  as  its  much  more 
dilapidated  condition  allows  me  to  judge.  It  is  a  half  of 
a  mile  west-south-west  of  Caer  Bran,  and  about  a  furlong 
east-south-east  of  the  celebrated  well  in  Chapel  Euny. 
Immediately  above  it,  on  the  north-\vest,  is  a  natural  cam, 
or  pile  of  rocks.  This  very  singular  cave  consists  for 
the  most  jpart  of  a  deep  trench,  faced  up  with  uncementcd 
stone  walls,  and  roofed  with  huge  slabs  covered  with  turf, 
not  rising  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground.  It 
extends  30  feet  from  north-north-west  to  south-south* 
east,  and  then  branches  eastward,  and  probably  also  to 
the  south  or  south-west  So  &r  it  accords  with  the 
description  of  an  ordinary  British  cave.  But  here  the 
resemblance  ceases ;  for  its  floor,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  miner  who  opened  it  about  tliree  years  ago,  was  well 
paved  with  large  granite  blocks,  beneath  which,  in  the 
centre,  ran  a  narrow  gutter,  or  bolt,  made,  I  imagine,  foifc 
admitting  the  external  air  into  the  iinnost  part  of  the 
building,  from  whence,  after  flowing  back  tlirough  the 
cave,  it  escaped  by  the  cave's  mouth, — a  mode  of  venti- 
lation practised  immemorially  by  the  miners  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, when  driving  adits,  or  horizontal  galleries, 
under  ground.  The  following,  however,  is  its  most 
striking  peculiarity.  Its  higher  or  nordiem  end  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  floor,  12  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
with  a  dome  of  granite,  two-thirds  of  which  are  still 
exposed  to  view ;  and  my  informant  had  observed  a  con- 
siderably greater  portion  of  the  dome  roofed  chaniber. 
Every  successive  layer  of  the  stones  forming  the  dome 
overhangs  considerably  the  layer  immediately  beneath  it, 
so  that  the  stones  gradually  approach  eaeh  other  as  they 
rise,  until  the  top-stones  must  originally  have  completed 
the  dome,  not,  however,  like  the  key-stones  of  an  arch, 
but  by  resting  horizontally  on  the  immediately  subjacent 
drcttlar  layer,  'fhese  top-stones,  which  were  very  large, 
and  probably  the  layer  next  under  them,  had  aU  fallen 
into  the  cave  before  the  miner  opened  it.   The  height  of 
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the  present  wall  of  the  dome  is  about  6  feet  above  the 
lowest  place  I  could  see.  How  much  lower  the  original 
floor  might  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  cave  I  could 
not  ascertain.  The  cave»  although  partially  opened, 
would  still  occupy  a  labourer  some  days  before  die 
stones  and  rubbish  could  be  removed  for  its  complete 
eicaminatioD.  No  pottery,  nor  anything  else,  apjiears  to 
have  been  found  in  the  excavation.  Tliis  is  j)r()bably  the 
cave  referred  to  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Duller,  fiiteen  years 
ago,  in  his  Account  of  St.  Just^  p.  82,  but  at  that  time 
it  had  "  not  been  examined."  The  subterranean  caves 
thus  found  in  British  viIl:io;es  mav  have  been  used  either 
as  storehouses,  or  as  places  of  retreat  in  cold  weather, 
when  the  villagers  dared  not  liglit  their  fires,  lest  the 
Hsing  smoke  should  betray  them  to  tlieir  enemies. 

The  only  other  Celtic  remains  which  I  have  to  notice 
are  the  Cam  Yorth  Circles,  on  the  hill-side,  a  furlong  or 
two  east-by-south  of  the  top  of  Cam  Eenidjack,  ^  miles 
irest-north-west  of  Penzance,  and  immediatelv  above  a 
deep  well,  as  ancient  probably  as  the  circles  wemsdves. 
The  lower  and  smaller  circle  consists  of  the  foundation 
of  a  ver}^  thick  stone  wall,  formed  of  massive  blocks  of 
granite,  having  an  area  within  it  90  feet  in  diameter, 
which,  for  the  use  of  its  occupants,  may  have  been  divided 
into  apartments  like  Ch'un  Castle,  or  the  enclosures  in 
Old  Chyoster,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 
Close  above  it  is  the  other  circle  of  thrice  its  diameter, 
formed  by  a  wall  of  stones  and  earth,  and  used  no  doubt 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  terraces  at  Old  Chyoster. 

All  the  ancient  towns,  villages,  and  residences  men- 
tioned in  this  and  the  preceding  Chapters  are,  except  the 
cliff  castles,  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  and 
command  very  extensive  land  and  sea  views.  Some  of 
them  are  probably  8000  years  old,  but  they  furnish  no 
data  by  which  we  can  ascertain  either  their  absolute  or 
their  relative  ages. 
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One  of  tlie  necessities  of  our  time,  one  of  the  imperatiye 
duties  of  Cambrian  writers,  is  to  institute  a  rigid  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  our  national  history,  and  to 
submit  our  records  to  the  test  of  an  honest  and  searching, 
yet  kindly  criticism.  Until  this  be  done,  it  will  be  vain ' 
to  look  for  any  history  of  Wales  worthy  of  lasting 
approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  an  acceptable  service  of  this  kind, 
and  may  possibly  lacilitate  the  labours  of  otlicr  iiKjiiirors, 
for  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  Welsh 
Chronicles,  which  has,  since  the  publication  of  the  My- 
vyriaii  Archaiolu//!/,  received  much  praise  and  attention. 
Before  the  appearance  of  that  work,  this  Chronicle  was 
comparatively  unknown ;  and  Welsh  history  before  that 
time  was  not  affected  by  its  peculiarities.  But  it  is  now 
frequently  used  to  supplement  the  defects  of  the  other 
chronicles,  and  sometimes  to  supersede  them,  while  its 
authority  b  often  held  to  be  conclusive.  The  document 
in  question  belongs,  or  belonged,  to  the  Williamses  of 
Aberpergwm,  in  my  native  Vale  of  Neath,  a  family  long 
and  honourably  known  for  their  patriotism,  and  for  their 
encouragement  of  the  bards,  and  of  Cambrian  literature; 
and  it  is  printed  in  tlie  Mijvyrian  Ai-c/iaio/of///  as  tlic 
veritable  Chronicle  of  Caradoc.  My  attention  has  been 
fixed  upon  it  for  some  time  j)ast;  and  T  now  propose  to 
submit  a  few  of  its  entries  to  critical  examination. 

The  external  testimony  respecting  it  is  as  follows : — 

Here  is 
Brat  y  Ty wvsogion, 
As  to  Ware,  Endurii^  Acts,  RetaUations,  and  Marvds.  Drawn 
from  Old  Preserved  Memorials,  and  regularly  dated  by  Caradoc 
of  Llancarvan/' 

This  is  the  title  of  the  MS. ;  and  to  this  the  Editors  of 
the  Mynyrum  Archaiology  added,— > 
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"  The  above  History  was  copied  from  the  Book  of  George 
Williams,  of  Aberpergwm,  Esquire,  by  me  Thomas  Richards, 
Curate  of  Llan  Grallo,  in  the  year  1764.  And  I,  lorvverth  ab 
lorwerth  Gwilym,  copied  it  from  the  Book  ot  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Richards,  in  the  year  1790,  and  re-copied  it  for  Owaia  Myfyr  iu 
the  Mesyryd  (Acorn  Season,  or  Autumn)  of  1800.** 

These  words  stand  at  the  head  of  this  Chronicle  in  the 
Myvyrian  Archaiology^  ii.  468 ;  and  at  the  end  we  again 
read,  p.  682 : — 

And  so  terminates  Brut  y  Tywysogion." 

"  The  above  History  was  written  from  the  Book  of  Geor<^e 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Aberpergwm,  by  me  Thomas  Richards,  Cuiute 
of  Llaograllo,  in  the  year  1764. 

"And  I)  lorwerth  ab  lorwerth,  wrote  it  from  the  Book  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Richaids,  in  the  year  1790." 

The  second  copyist  was  Mr.  Edward  \Villiams,  who  took 
successively  the  names  lorwerth  ab  lorwerth^  lorwerth 
Gwilym^  and  lolo  Morganwg,  The  external  evidence 
thus  takes  us  no  nearer  to  the  age  of  Caradoc  than  the 
year  1764.  The  document  copied  must  of  course  have 
existed  before  that  date ;  but  how  much  earlier  can  only 
be  determined  from  internal  evidence;  for  I  have  not 
seen  the  original  MS.»  if  it  was  a  MS.»  and  have  not  been 
able  to  aiscertain  whether  it  is  now  at  Aberperg  wm. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  impression  produced  by 
this  document  upon  tlie  mjnds  of  ])rcccding  inquirers. 
The  Editors  of  the  Myvyriaii  Arcltaioloyy  felt  that  it 
presented  serious  difficulties,  and  tliat  the  fact  of  its  dif- 
fering, iu  statement  and  phraseology,  from  other  copies 
of  acknowledged  antiquity,  required  some  explanation. 
Accordingly  they  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
same  writer  might  have  written  different  copies  at  various 
times,  with  varying  fullness  of  narration,  and  have  used 
a  different  phraseology.  Their  arguments  are  ingenious ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  greatest  magnitude  did  not  occur 
to  their  minds,  and  are  not  affected  by  their  explanations. 
Granting  that  Caradoc  might  have  lived  until  a.d.  1196, 
could  he  have  known  who  would  have  been  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  iu  1328,  and  have  made  the  mistake  of 
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making  him  the  contemporary  of  Howel  Dda  ?  Granting 
that  Caradoc  might  have  written  two  copies  with  varying 
degrees  of  fnUness,  could  he  have  written  one  in  the 
oruiography  of  his  own  time,  and  the  other  in  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ?  These  questions  can  only  admit 
of  a  negative  reply.  The  Editors,  however,  admit  that 
**  perhaps  a  critic  of  sagacity  might  detect  some  inter- 
polations in  this  copy ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editors 
that  he  may;  and  amongst  them,  perhaps,  two  or  tlirce 
mistakes  ;  and  one  in  particular,  in  tlie  account  of  tlie 
time  when  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  was  confined  in 
Cardiff  Castle.'*  But  fearing  tliey  had  gone  too  far,  they 
take  care  to  add,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  sure  that 
their  conjecture  is  well  founded," — a  passage  omitted  in 
one  copy  may  be  deemed  an  interpolation  in  another; 
but  that  it  is  so  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  when  no 
better  reason  appears,  than  not  being  able  to  find  in  one 
copy  what  is  found  in  another/'  This  is  blowing  hot 
and  cold ;  but  here  again  the  arguments  are  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  do  nut  touch  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  chronicler  names  persons  who  lived  two,  or  even  four, 
centuries  after  the  days  of  Caradoc. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  Editors  of  the  Mjfvi/rian  Arch- 
a\olo(j}i  believed  this  to  be  substantially  the  work  of 
Caradoc,  and  they  induced  the  late  Sharon  Turner  to 
adopt  their  representations.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Price 
held  the  same  view,  but  with  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
recentness  of  the  orthography.  He  says  {^Hanes  Cymru^ 
p.  427) :— 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  neither  Powcl  nor  H.  Llwyd  ever  saw 
the  MS.  from  which  this  narration  is  taken,  viz.,  The  Book  of 
Aherpcrgwmy  which  is  much  fuller  on  the  ages  now  under  con- 
sideration than  any  of  the  otiicr  manuscripts.  On  account  of 
this  copiousness,  I  will  quote  from  this  book  much  more  frequently 
Hum  from  the  others.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  work  hoe 
received  emendations  in  its  ortho<jraphy,  in  one  of  the  last  centuries 
(oesoedd),  which  adapts  it  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  quite  clear  to  me,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
lucidity  of  the  narratiTe,  to  repeat  complete  paragraphs  (daniau 
cyfiuo)  of  it,  than  to  leHdiefia  (the  matter)  in  my  own  words." 
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These  words  indicate  a  large  class  of  weak  points  in 
Hane»  Ch^mru,  and  render  many  parts  of  that  work  open 
to  censure;  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  honoured 
anthor,  to  state  that  he  had  the  candour  to  admit  the 
recentness  of  the  orthc^^plnr,  and  gave  the  document 
the  appropriate  name  of  Llyp'  Aberpergwm.  This  name 
has  the  merit  of  representing  a  fact,  and  future  writers 
would  do  well  to  adopt  it ;  but  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, the  names  Bnit  ij  Tywysofjion,  and  the  Chronicle 
of  CaradoCy  will  turn  out  to  be  fictitious.  The  Rev. 
John  Williams  (ab  Ithel)  uniformly  cites  this  as  the 
veritable  work  of  the  monk  of  Lancarvan,  without 
having,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  experienced  any  doubt  as 
to  its  authenticity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biographer  of  JEminent  Welsh' 
men  saw  more  clearly,  and  spoke  more  firmly,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.   He  wrote 

'*  There  are  two  cojnes  of  JBrut  y  Tuwysogion  printed  in  the 
Mifvyrum  Arehmology,  both  attributed  to  Canuiawg  of  Lan- 
earnm..  These,  however,  differ  so  completely  in  style  and 
narration  of  facts,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  thmr  being  the 
*  works  of  different  writers." 

The  late  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen  took  care  to  designate  this 
as  **  The  Gweiitian  Chronicle,"  treated  it  as  one  unworthy 
to  rank  in  authority  witli  the  true  Brut  y  Tywysogion^ 
or  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  caused  it  to 
be  rejected  from  the  Monumenta  Ilistorica  Britantiica, 
as  an  authority  for  events  before  the  Norman  Conquest. — • 
(Monumenta  Ilistorica  Britannicaf  p.  844.)  And  Mr. 
Wakeman  of  Monmouth,  than  whom  there  are  but  few 
better  or  more  accurate  antiquaries,  speaks  still  more 
explicitly.  He  designates  it  (^ArchoBoloyia  Cambrensitf 
1848,  p.  331)  as  a  chronicle  published  in  the  Myvyrian 
Archaiologyy  called  *  Llyfr  Aberpergwm,'  evidently  a 
comparatively  recent  composition  ;**  and  spoke  of  it  after- 
wards as  "  the  same  pretended  cliroiiicle.'*  lit  re  it  is 
evident  that  this  docuiiiciit  lias  produced  very  opposite 
impressions  upon  the  minds  of  our  liistorical  writers;  and 
where  so  much  doubt  exists,  when  the  views  arc  so  con- 
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tradictory,  U  is  very  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be 
caiefoUy  sifted,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  final  dedsion. 

L^Let  Q8  then  proceed  to  form  our  own  judgments 
from  an  examination  of  the  document  itself,  and  from  a 
comparison  thereof  with  other  chronicles  of  acknow- 
ledged  antiquity.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  this  class  are  three 
Latin  documents,  which  go  under  the  collective  name  of 
"  Annales  Cambrice,"  and  which  were  respectively  written 
in  the  tenth  and  thirtec^nth  centuries  :  MS.  A  belonging 
to  the  former,  and  B  and  C  to  the  latter  dute.  The  first 
ends  in  a.d.  954,  and  the  other  two  in  a.d.  1286. 

IL — Brut  y  Tywysogion^  that  is,  the  Chronicle  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin.  It  is 
printed  in  the  Myvyrian  Arckoiologyj  from  a  transcript 
of  the  copy  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest;  and  in  the 
MommeiiUi  Historica  Britan$iica^  from  the  Red  Book 
original,  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  collated  with 
two  other  MSS.  at  fiengwrt. 

III.  — Brut  y  Sacson  is  a  corrupted  version  of  Brut  y 
TywysogioTij  combined  with  the  Annales  Wyntonienses, 

"  The  portion  relating  to  Welsh  events  is  very  carelessly  con- 
structed, the  facts  in  many  instances  perverted,  and  the  lan^jua^^e 
frequently  obscure.  This  MS.  is  in  the  Cotton  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum." — Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  Pref.  p.  95. 

IV.  — The  "  Book  of  Basingwerk,"  according  to  the 
editoTB  of  the  Mimumenia,  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  if 
written  by  Guttyn  Owain,  sometimes  agrees  with  Brut  y 
Saeson,  when  the  latter  differs  from  Brut  y  Tywysogion. 

V.  — Brut  Icuan  Brcchvu  professes  to  be  drawn  by 
this  bard,  who  lived  from  1460  to  1500,  from  "the  books 
of  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  and  other  old  books  of  in- 
struction.** 

VI.  — By  comparing  the  "  Book  of  Aberpergvvm''  with 
the  above,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  its 
historic  value. 

A. — ^All  these  MSS.,  except  the  Annales  Gambries/' 
MS.  A»  follow  (Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  taking  Cad- 


waladr  to  Britanny.       IS  error  is 
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to  the  document  under  consideration.  All  again,  with 
the  same  exception,  agree  in  bringing  over  Ivor  ab  Alan 
and  Ynyr  from  Britanny,  and  in  appropriating  the  history 
of  Ina,  Kin^  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  those  real  or 
imagmary  pnnces;  though  MS.  C  of  the  "Annales," 
and  some  of  the  Welsh  Tersioiis  of  Oeoffrey,  make  Ivor 
to  be  the  son  of  Cadwaladr.  Again,  No.  IIL  transfers  the 
whole  history  of  Ina  to  Ivor ;  and  IV.  and  V.  follow  it, 
in  attributing  to  him  the  erection  of  Glastonbuiy  Abbey ; 
but  the  "  Book  of  Aberpergwm,"  No.  VI.,  adds,  "  and 
he  gave  many  lands  towards  churches  i?i  Wales  and 
England."  This  propensity  to  make  unauthorized  ad- 
ditions is  one  of  the  first  peculiarities  of  this  MS.  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  attention. 

**  ▲  j>.  689.  Pluvia  sanguinea  fecta  est  io  Brittanntay  et  lac  et 
butiram  versa  sunt  in  sanguinem." — AnnaUi  ComMcb,  Nos.  11., 

III.,  IV.  coiacidiag. 

"  698.  There  was  blood-coloured  rain  in  Britain,  until  the 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  went  of  the  red  colour  of  blood."— 
Book  of  Aberperffwm, 

Again, — 

''722.  Beli  filius  Elfin  moritar,  et  beUum  Hehil  apud  Cor- 
naeoses;  gweith  Qartmaikuc ;  Gat  Pencon  apud  deztraks 
Brittones;  et  Brittones  victores  fuemnt  in  istiB  tribus  bellis*" — ^A. 
''  Iwor  existente  duce  eonim." — G  add. 

No.  II.  reads  llciliu  and  Poncoet;  and  III.  coincides, 
except  in  reading,  "  ryuel  heil  a  rhodri  inalwynawc 
ynghernyw,"  the  battle  of  Heil  ajid  Rodri  Malwynawc 
in  Cornwall^  which  is  false  in  its  literal  sense,  and  un- 
intelligible in  any  other  way  than  by  omitting  the  words 
in  italics.   Compare  with  No.  VI : — 

"  720.  The  sanit;  year  Rodri  Molwynawc  was  made  King  over 
the  Britons,  and  there  was  a  great  war  between  him  and  the 
Saxons,  when  the  Britons  trhmmhed  hmomtify  m  two  battles. 
The  same  year  was  the  battle  of  Garthmaelawg,  aad  another  in 
Choyneddf  and^  the  battle  of  Pencoed  in  Glamorgan,  when  the 
Britons  were  victorious  in  the  whole  three." 

The  words  in  italics  arc  manifestly  erroneous. 

728.  BeUum  mortis  (mentis)  Garoo."— I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. 
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**  728.  Tbe  battle  of  Camo  mountain  \u  Qwmi,  where  the 
Britons  were  TictorioiiB  after  having  lost  many  men:  and  the 
Saxons  were  driven  through  the  Usk,  where  large  numbers  of 
them  were  drowned,  because  of  a  flood  that  was  in  the  river." 

These  additions  would  be  interesting,  if  we  could  accept 
them  on  the  testimony  of  the  Pergwm  book  alone ;  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  next  entry. 

"  750.  Bellum  inter  Pictos  et  Brittones,  id  est,  Gueith  Moce- 
tauc,  et  rex  eorum  Talargan  a  Brittonibus  occiditur.  Teudubr 
filius  Beli  in  oritur.'* 

"  754.  Rotri  rex  Brittonum  moritur." 

MSS.  I.  and  II.  agree  word  for  word,  and  III.  only 
differs  in  adding  the  epithet  "  Maelwynawc"  to  Rodri's 
name;  but  No.  VL  places  Rodri's  death  four  years  too 
early,  and  adds  a  remarkable  statement  respecting  his 
burial  place*  viz. : — 

"  750.  Tewdwr  ab  Beli  died,  and  Rodri  Molwynawc,  after 
reigning  thirty  years  gloriously,  and  famed  for  justice  and  valour, 
m3  he  was  hmied  ei  Caeruim  m  Usk,  and  he  was  the  last  of 
royal  race  of  Britain  that  was  buried  there.  In  the  same  year 
was  the  battle  of  Mygedawc,  where  the  Britane  defeated  the 
'Gwyddyl  Ffichti'  after  a  severe  contest." 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  above  statement 
verified  ;  but  as  Rodri  was  of  the  kingly  race  of  Gwynedd, 
the  statement  has  the  appearance  of  improbability.  The 
Pergwm  MS.  is  here  following  leuan  Brechva,  who 
says,  "  Ten  and  forty  and  seven  hundred  Tewdwr  ab  Beli 
died»  and  Rodri  King  of  the  Britons;"  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  addition  was  made  by  the  scribe  of  the 
former  document,  and  rests  on  his  authority  alone. 

In  these  instances  we  cannot  prove  positively  that  the 
additions  are  fictitious ;  but  in  tne  next  case,  the  charge 
of  invention  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  : — 

"  760.  Bellum  inter  Brittones  et  Saxones,  id  est  Gueith 
Hlrford,  et  Dunnagual  fiiii  Teudubr  moritur" — A.  "  Denawal 
^tts  Teudur."— B. 

No0.  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  coincide,  except  in  writing 
the  last  name  I)vfynwal,  and  D^vnanal,  and  in  placing 
a  fiiU  stop  after  Henfford.    But  m  VL  we  read, — 
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"  757.  The  third  battle  of  Hereford  took  place,  where  the  men 
of  South  Wales  overcame  the  Saxons,  and  Dyfnwal  ab  Tewdwr, 
the  bravest  warrior  on  the  part  of  (he  Cymrij^  was  slain,  afi/er  he 
had  performed  the  greatest  exploits  of  any  in  tluit  battle.** 

The  words  in  italics  are  all  pure  invention ;  for  we  learn 
from  die  Irish  annals  that  Dy vynwal  was  a  Strathclyde 
Briton ;  that  his  lather,  "  Tandar  M*Bile,"  was  ras  na 
Lochlandaib     that  his  grandfather,  "  Dili  M'Alphine,'* 

was  "  rex  Alocluaithe,'*  or  King  of  Alclvvyd,  in  vScotland  ; 
and  that  Dy  vynwal  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Hereford.  The  entry  simj)ly  shows  that  he  died 
in  760.  It  being  thus  manifest  that  the  writer  of  this 
document  w^as  impelled,  by  a  cacoethes  scribendl,  to  supply 
by  conjecture  what  he  deemed  to  be  dei'cctive,  and  to  pass 
off  his  own  inventions  as  authentic  facts,  may  we  not 
assume  that  in  other  less  demonstrable  cases,  where  the 
Pergwm  MS.  stands  alone,  the  variations  partake  of  this 
character? 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  contradiction,  between  the 
notices  of  Offa  in  this  document,  and  those  which  occur 

in  the  older  chronicles. 

"  778.  Vastatio  Brittonum  dextnilium  apud  Offa,  rege  Sax- 
OQum." — A,  B,  C,  Annales  Camhrice. 

**  784.  Vastatio  Brittonum  cum  OfFa  in  a  stute.' — A,  B,  C. 
"  795.  Vastatio  Reinuch  ab  Offa."— C  alone. 

Brut  y  Tywysogion  agrees  word  for  word,  but  varies 
in  the  dates,  as  wdl  as  in  the  omission  of  the  last  entry. 

776.  And  thai  the  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  South  by 
King  Offa  took  jplace." 

784.  King  Ufb  spoiled  the  Britons  in  summer  time." 

Here  it  is  clearly  the  testimony  of  these  annals  that 
Offa  spoiled  the  Britons ;  but  the  other  annals  reverse 
tlie  statement,  and  present  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  Ivor 
and  Ina.  Ina  defeated  the  Western  Britons,  and  took 
from  them  large  slices  of  territory  ;  but  his  concpiests 
over  the  Britons  are  represented  in  these  later  chronicles 
as  the  victories  of  the  Britons  over  him,  and  as  the  re- 
covery of  territories,  which,  upon  their  showing,  were 
already  in  their  possession !    In  like  manner  they  repre- 
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sent  Offa  to  have  been  the  yanquiahed,  and  not  the 
victor.    Brut  y  Saesan  says : — 

"  776.  The  men  of  South  Cambria  devastated  the  island  oifat 

08  Offa,  King  of  Mercia." 

7d4.  In  the  summer  the  Cyinry  devastated  the  temtorv  of 
Ofia ;  and  then  Offa  caused  a  dike  to  be  made,  as  a  bonndaiy 
between  liim  and  Cambria^  to  enable  him  the  more  easily  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  and  that  is  called  Ofl&'s  dike 
from  that  time  to  this  day." 

In  these  accounts  the  fierce  King  of  Mercia  "  roars 
like  a  sacking  dove  ;**  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  errors  have  arisen  from  mistranslations  of  apud 

dud  cum  ill  the  Latin  annals.  One  of  the  Ilcngwrt 
MSS.  reads  very  oddly,  and  enables  us  to  strengthen  this 
assumption. 

"  784.  Three  years  afler  that,  in  the  summer,  the  Britons 
were  destroyed  with  Offa/'  Gyd  ac  OHa/'  (The  "  Book  of 
Basingwerk  "  adds  to  Brut  y  Sacson.)  "  And  it  (Olfa's  Dike) 
extends  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  from  the  south  near  Bristol, 
towards  tlie  north  above  Fiiut,  between  the  monastery  of 
fiasinirwerk  and  Coleshiil." 

These  are  probably  the  earliest  notices  of  this  dyke  in 
our  annak ;  and  those  in  the  Pergwm  MS.  are  of  a  later 
date. 

766.  The  territories  of  the  Mercians  were  devastated  by  the 
Cyinry,  and  th^  overcame  the  Saxons,  and  despoiled  them 
greatly ;  and  on  that  account  Ofia  King  of  the  Mercians  made 
tne  great  dike  that  is  called  Ofia's  dike,  as  a  boundary  between 
Cambria  and  Merda,  as  it  has  ever  c<mtinued  to  be." 

**776.  The  men  of  Gwent  and  Glamorgan  arose,  and  went 
sgainst  the  Mercians,  and  levelled  Offa's  Dyke  with  the  ground, 
and  returned  afterwards  with  much  spoil.'* 

"  784.  Mercia  was  devastated  by  the  Cymry,  and  Offa  made 
a  dike  the  second  time  nearer  to  liim,  leavinir  room  for  a  kinL>(lom 
(lie  ^wlad)  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  where  are  the  tribe 
of  Liystan  Glodrydd,  which  became  one  of  tlie  Five  Royal 
Cambrian  Tribes." 

Are  these  facts  or  inventions?  I  should  be  glad  to 
accept  this  testimony  could  it  be  traced  to  some  better 
aQtlu>rity;  but  as  it  stands  now,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
implicit  credence.   That  the  Cymry  did  make  incursions 
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into  the  Mercian  territory,  even  in  the  reign  of  OfFa, 
appears  from  their  beiog  at  Hereford  in  760 ;  but  that 
they  levelled  the  dyke,  or  molested  the  remainder  of  liis 
reign,  is  most  improbable.  He  probably  erected  the 
dyke  to  have  his  hands  free  to  subdue  the  other  Saxon 
kings,  and  to  protect  the  people  between  the  Wye  and 
Severn,  who  were  probably  Saxon  colonists,  as  appears 
from  the  common  terminal  names  ham  and  ton  on  the 
east  of  the  dyke,  if  not  also  from  the  name  Elystan,  or 
Athelstan,  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  liis  godfather,  the 
King  of  the  West  Saxons.  Asser,  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  the  wall,  describes  it  to  be  the  work,  not  of  a 
timid  monarch,  but  of  one  who  was  the  terror  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  "  strenuus  et  formidolosus  rex." 

Under  the  years  733,  735,  and  754,  the  Pergwm  MS. 
speaks  of  three  battles  not  named  in  the  other  native 
annals;  but  here  it  follows  and  perverts  Saxon  autho- 
rities.—(See  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  under  743,  and  753.) 

The  battle  of  Morfa  Rhuddlan  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
Annales: — 

^'796.  0£Ri  rex  Merciorum,  et  Morgetiod  rex  Demetomm 
morte  moriuntur ;  et  bellum  Rudglann." 

798.  Caratauc  lex  Guenedote  apud  Saxones  jngnlator/' 

Here  Offa  and  Meredith  are  said  to  have  died  before 
the  battle  of  Rhuddlan,  while  Caradoc  was  slain  two 
years  after;  and  MSS.  II.  and  III.  coincide;  but  the 
Pergwm  MS.,  again  following  Brut  leuan  Brechva^ 
says : — 

''796.  The  battle  of  Rhuddlui  where  Misredith  King  of 
Dyfed,  and  Caradawe  ab  Gwyn  ab  GoUwyn  King  of  Gwynedd 
were  slaio." 

And  here  again  this  document  is  manifestly  in  error. 

Errors  and  additions  of  this  kind  appear  under  835, 
838,  840,  843,  850,  860,  and  865,  and  in  fact  are  of 
continual  occurrence;  but  a  few  more  will  suffice  as 
specimens  of  the  class.  Here  is  one  additional  example  of 
the  combined  effects  of  ignorance  and  the  writing  fever. 
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892.  Himeyd  moritur/' 

This  is  very  brief;  and  IL,  IV.,  V.  only  add  that 
Henydd  was  the  son  of  Bledri ;  but  No.  VI.  has  a 

notable  addition, — 

**  There  died  Henydd  ab  Bledri,  gwr  hynod  o  Gymro.** 

Now  who  was  this  very  exemplary  Welshman  ?  Only 
^  Hemeid/'  the  plunderer  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  of 
whom  the  monks  complained  so  bitterly  to  King  Alfred, 
through  Asserius  Menevensis  I 

"  Uyfr  Aberpergwm "  is  particularly  great  in  its 
details  of  battles  that  were  never  fought !  We  have  an 
illustration  of  this  under  the  year  860.  In  or  about  that 
year,  for  some  reason  now  unknown,  a  person  named 
Cad  wei  then  was  expelled  from  the  country.  The  event 
is  thus  recorded, — 

"  862.  Cat  gueitbea  expulsus  est/' — Annates  CambruB, 

was  the  year  ot  Christ  when  Catweitheo  was  driven 
away.** — Bruty  Tyun/sogion. 

The  writer  of  Brut  y  Saesan  took  this  event  to  be  a 
battle,  and  accordingly  we  have, — 

"  862.  Y  bu  Cat.  gweithen." 

And  the  Pergwm  MS.,  not  content  with  adopting  this 
mistake,  has  actually  invented  details  of  this  imaginary 
battle. 

^860.  Cad  wythen  (or  the  battle  of  Gwythen)  was,  when 
gnat  numbers  of  Cymry  and  Saxons  were  slain,  so  that  the  upper 
hand  was  not  ootained  by  either  of  them" 

Pretty  safe  guesses  in  the  absence  of  specific  testimony  ; 
but.  unfortunately  for  tlni  credit  of  this  document,  (Jad- 
weithen  was  a  man,  and  not  ;i  battk'  !  This  nn  klcssness 
becomes  still  more  surprizing,  when  we  find  fiirthf^r  on 
that  Cadweithen  appears  in  his  proper  person.  W  e  read, — 

"  882.  Catgueithen  obiit." 

"  882.  Y  bu  &rw  Katweithen."— .8ni<  y  Tywysoyim,  MS.  0. 

Brut  y  Sacson  again  repeats  its  blunder : — 
882.  Y  bu  cat  gweitheo." 

But  the  Pergwm  MS.  this  time  avoids  the  error, 
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though  the  writer  was  again  unable  to  restrain  his  pen. 
He  says : — 

883.  Oydwitheo  diedy  the  wiiut  and  mott  valorous  of  the 
BriUnUf  omL  very  great  was  the  loss  to  the  land  cf  Cymru," 

The  older  MSS.  do  not  tell  us  whether  tliis  person  was 
a  saint  or  sinner,  and  therefore  this  addition  would  be 
acceptable,  if  authentic ;  but  we  cannot  help  desiderating 
some  better  authority.  The  very  next  entry  to  860  again 
displays  the  besetting  sin  of  this  writer.  In  865  we  read» — 

CSannant  in  mer  obiit."~MS.  A. 
Chian  Nant  Newer  obiit."— MS.  6. 

Annales  CambruB* 

That  is, — "  Kian  of  the  Vale  of  Hyver,  or  of  Ncvern, 
Pembrokeshire."  Brut  y  Tywysogion  has  "  Cynan  uant 
nifer,*'  whicli  Aneurin  Owen  oddly  translated  "  the  mouth 
of  a  multitude;"  Brut  y  Saeson  has  "Cynan  naut 
nifer;"  and  the  Pergwm  MS.,  following  this,  has, — 

''Cynan  oawdd  nifer"  (the  protection  of  a  multitade)  ''was 
UUed,  He  was  in  Ms  day  the  braoest  and  most  iUustrious  of  ike 
warriors  of  Cymru." 

Here,  again,  the  addition  would  be  very  acceptable,  if 
true;  but  in  all  probability  it  is  pure  invention. 

Under  994  we  read  that  lestyn  al)  Gwrgant,  in  that 
year,  married  Denis,  daughter  of  Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn, 
Prince  of  Powys.  Bleddyn  was  the  son  of  Cynvyn  ab 
Gwerystan,  by  Angharad,  daughter  of  Meredith  ab 
Owain,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and  widow  of  Llywelyn 
ab  Seisyllt.  Llywelyn  died  in  1021,  and  Cynvyn 
married  the  widow  in  1023.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
eventSy  Bleddyn  would  be  bom  in  1024 ;  and  yet  lestyn 
married  a  daughter  of  his  in  994 !  This  is  a  curious 
blunder  to  be  made  by  a  writer  who  ended  his  days  in 
1156;  but  there  arc  plenty  more.  Tiie  whole  history  of 
South  Wales,  from  1022  to  1090,  is,  in  this  MS.,  a  mass 
of  confusion,  arising  from  the  blending  of  the  distinct 
histories  of  the  descendants  of  lestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  and 
of  lestin  ab  Owain  ab  Hywel  Dda.  Nor  is  it  always 
accurate  on  the  local  history  of  Glamorgan.  In  or  about 
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1110,  FitzhamoD  is  said  to  have  died  of  madness  at 
Tewkesbury,  whereas  he  was  killed  in  Nonnandy,  in 
1 107,  at  the  siege  of  Falaise ;  and,  at  the  same  period, 
Ifor  Bach  is  said  to  have  stonned  Cardiff  Castle;  bat 
this  is  certainly  antedated  forty  or  fifty  years,  as  Ginddus 
places  it  in  the  time  of  Earl  William,  who  sncceeded  his 
father  in  1 145.  Many  more  errors  might  doubtless  be 
found  upon  careful  examination  ;  but  tliese  will,  I  doubt 
not,  prove  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  candid  minds. 
Wrily,  for  the  "  Chroin'cKi  of  Caradoc,"  this  is  a  remark- 
able document,  and  I  marvel  much  that  so  good  an 
historian  as  Sharon  Turner  should  have  so  frequently 
used  this,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  and  more  authentic 
annals  of  Wales. 

B. — ^Another  class  of  errors  consists  of  anachronisms, 
which,  upon  consideration,  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate 
not  only  that  this  document  has  not  come  from  the  pen 
of  Caradoc,  but  also  that  the  writer  must  have  lived 
about  four  hundred  years  after  the  Tuonk  of  Lancarvau 
had  gone  "  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets." 

The  Pergwm  MS.  is  very  unfortunate  in  its  notices  of 
the  Bishops  of  St.  David's.  Under  the  year  871  we 
read  that, — 

Einion  Fonheddi^  (or  the  Noble)  Bishop  of  Menevia  died, 
and  Hubert  Sais  (or  tlie  Saxon)  was  made  bishop  in  hb  place." 

This  epithet,  **  noble,"  seems  to  he  a  translation  of  the 
name  of  Bishop  Nobis;  for  in  JJrui  y  Tywysoyiou  we 
find  the  entr^r  thus, — 

And  Meuric  a  noble  bishop  died.  And  Lambert  took  the 
biahopric  of  Menevia 

while  the  original  record  was, — 

*^  873.  Nobis  episcopas  et  Mouric  moriuntur.'' 
874.  Llonwerth  episcopus  consecratur." 

It  is  evident  that  both  the  Welsh  annals  are  wrong  in 
translating  the  name  of  Nobis;  but  the  Pergwm  MS. 
has  a  special  blunder  of  its  own.  It  is  but  fair  to  assume 
that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Hubert  Sais;  and  also 
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that  the  person  so  called  had  been  in  some  way  connected 
witli  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  before  this  passage  was 
written.  But  if  so,  when  was  it  written,  and  by  whom  I 
Caradoc  of  I^ancarvan  is  positively  said,  {Myvyrian 
Archaialogy^  ii.  389,)  and  generally  supposed,  to  have 
died  A.D.  1156-7 ;  and  Hubert  Sais  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  in  1202-3,  successfully  and  pente- 
yeringly  opposed  the  appointment  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
to  the  see  of  Menevia.  It  is  hence  very  evident  that 
Caradoc  could  not  have  written  this  passage;  for  even 
the  admirers  of  this  document  will  hardly  say  that  a 
man  who  died  in  1156,  could  have  named  the  living 
archbishop  of  1203,  or  that,  if  he  lived  to  the  latter  date, 
he  would  have  committed  the  blunder  of  making  his 
contemporary  a  Bishop  of  Menevia  in  871.  This  being 
clear,  the  question  remains — when  was  it  written  ?  It 
requires  but  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  such  a  blunder 
as  this  could  not  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  Hubert 
himself,  and  certainly  not  until  the  Temembrance  of  the 
actual  facts  had  faded  away  from  the  national  mind, — a 
process  for  which  two  or  three  centuries  would  scarcely 
suffice. 

As  to  Einion,  we  have  to  take  our  choice  between 
Anian,  or  Eynaen,  the  twelfth  bishop  after  St.  David, 
and  Am'an,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  from  1268  to  1293. 
The  former  may  be  fabulous,  as  some  of  the  early  names 
in  Giraldus'  list  certainly  are ;  but  if  we  assume  this 
name  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  the  latter,  then 
several  centuries  must  be  allowed  after  1293  to  account 
for  the  blunder.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  here  ag^ain 
the  Pergwm  MS.  has  been  led  into  error  by  Brut  leuan 
Breehva, 

We  have  another  instance  under  the  year  926,  when  it 
is  said  that    Martin,  Bishop  of  Menevia,  Mordaf,  Bishop 

of  Bangor,  and  Marchlwys,  Bishop  of  Landaff,"  accom- 
panied llowel  Dda  to  Rome.  Now  we  know  that  at  this 
time  tli(^  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  Llunwerth,  wiio  died  in 
944,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Welsh  J^aws  them- 
selves, that  it  was  this  bishop  who  accompanied  Uowel. 
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The  mention  of  Martin  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  mistake  could  not  have 
originated  with  Caradoc,  nor  for  several  centuries  ai'ter 
his  day ;  for  there  was  a  Bishop  of  Mencvia  of  this  name, 
and  he  occupied  the  see  from  1293  to  1328.  Neither  in 
his  own  day  nor  long  afterwards  would  any  scribe  have 
been  so  ignorant  as  to  make  him  the  contemporary  of 
Howel  Dda.  And,  therefore,  we  have  here  again  to  allow 
a  couple  of  centuries  for  the  disintegrating  influences  of 
time  and  tradition.  This  same  veracious  chronicle  is  the 
sole  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  Laws  of  Howel 
Dda  were  founded  on  the  fictitious  triads  of  Dyvnwal 
Moelmud,  a  statement  directly  at  variance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Venedotian  code,  that  Uow£l  abbooated 
the  Laws  of  DymwaV* 

Again,  we  are  told  that  in  1094  a  party  of  Normans, 
well  known  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  The  Norman 
Horse-Shoe,"  were  intercepted  in  returning  from  the 
Brecon  hills,  along  the  Rhymney  Valley,  towards  Chep- 
stow, by  "  Griffith  and  Cadivor,  sons  of  Lly welyn  Brenn, 
Lord  of  Senghenydd.'*  Now  we  know  the  introduction 
of  this  last  name  to  be  erroneous ;  firstly,  because  MSS. 
II.  and  III.  both  say  the  interceptors  were  "Griffith  and 
Ivor,  sons  of  Idnerth  ab  Cadwgan  and  secondly,  be- 
cause Lly  welyn  Brenn  did  not  live  for  three  centuries  and 
a  quarter  after  that  event.  There  were  two  persons  of 
this  name;  but  Uie  Lly  welyn  Brenn  was  the  person  who 
headed  an  insurrection  in  1315,  or  1316,  {Hanes  Ci^mru, 
p.  765,)  and  who  was  executed  by  the  De  Spensers  at 
Cardiff,  contrary  to  the  king's  pleasure,  some  time  be- 
tween the  years  1317  and  1321.  I  am  warranted  by  the 
late  Rev.  H.  H.  Knight,  who  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 
at  the  Cardiff  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Association,  in  saying,  that  this  was  the  real  and  liistorical 
Llywelyn  Brenn  ;  and  if  so,  here  is  another  error,  wliieh 
is  quite  fatal  to  the  claims  of  this  document  to  be  called 
the  "  Chronicle  of  Caradoc,"  whicli  could  scarcely  have 
arisen  for  a  century  or  two  after  1317,  and  which,  with 
the  other  facts  here  reviewed,  strongly  tends  to  show  that 
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the  "  Book  of  Aberpergwm  "  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

C. — Other  considerations  strengthen  this  conclusion. 
We  have  already  stated  that  several  errors  liave  arisen  in 
this  MS.,  from  its  having  followed  Brut  leuan  Brechva; 
and  if  these  statements  be  correct,  it  will  naturally  follow 
that  the  Pergwm  MS.  is  the  latest  of  the  two,  and  that, 
as  the  one  was  probably  written  between  the  years  1450 
and  1500,  the  other  must  have  been  written  after  the 
latter  date.  That  there  are  numerous  parallelisms  between 
the  two  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  it  may  feirly 
be  asked,  why  may  not  leuan  Brechva  have  copied  from 
the  Pergwm  MS.  ?  To  this  it  may  he  answered  tliat  the 
Brechva  MS.  closely  foHows  Jhut  y  Tywy&oifioiL  in  its 
facts  and  its  decennial  notation,  an(l  never  cites  any  of 
tlie  peculiar  additions  in  the  Per<2:wm  MS.,  wliile  the 
latter  follows  quite  as  closely  either  Brut  y  Saeson,  or 
the  "  Book  of  Basin gwerk,"  and  embraces  nearly  all  the 
errors  of  the  Brecliva  MS.  But  I  think  the  same  in- 
ference may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  parallelisms  them* 
selves ;  and  even  if  that  comparison  should  not  be  con- 
clusive, there  is  another  bit  of  internal  evidence  whidi 
will  satisfy  all  reasonable  doubts. 

Three  parallelisms  have  been  noted  already.  We  will 
now  note  a  few  more  :  — 

"  770-80.  De^  a  tliriugain  a  Saith  gant  nan  Symudvvyd 
Pasc  y  Brutaniaid,  ac  y  bu  farw  Ffermael  fab  Eidwal,  ac  y  bu 
dystryw  ar  y  Deheuwyr  gan  ei  Brenin  eu  huuain,  ac  y  gorfu  ar 
y  Dclieuwyr  ladd  eu  Brenin  yn  amser  haf." 

That  is, — 

770-80.  Easter-time  was  changed  among  the  Britons,  and 
Fermael  the  son  of  Idwal  died,  aud  there  was  a  destruction  of 
the  South  Wales  men  by  their  king,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
slay  their  king  in  summer  time." 

The  two  first  clauses  appear  in  the  Latin  and  older 
Welsh  annals;  but  the  two  last  are  peculiar  to  the 
Brechva  Brut^  and  to  the  Pergwm  MS.,  which  reproduces 

the  exact  words,  with  additions,  viz. : — 

"  Oed  Crist  777.  Y  symudvvyd  y  pasc  yn  Nelieubarth|  ac  y  bu 
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farm  Ferinol  htb  Eidwary  ac  achaws  lij^y  y  bu  ryfel  teisban 
rwog  y  Deheuwyr  au  Brenin,  a  distryw  mawr  araynt  ganthaw, 

oni  orfu  arnyiit  laHd  y  Brenin  am  hynny  aniser  Haf*  am  hynny  y 
gelwir  yr  hut  hvvnnw  yr  haf  gwaedlyd,  ac  ni  rodded  fytn  wedi 
Eynny  i  Freuia  y  Deheuwyr  ei  air  yn  air  ar  y  wlad." 

That  is,— 

"  That  summer  was  thence  called  the  bloody  gammer,  and  no 
Kii^  of  South  Wales  was  suffered  after  that  to  haye  his  word 
above  the  word  of  the  country." 

Under  the  year  810  the  parallel  is  still  closer: — 

**  Wyth  cant  a  deg,  duodd  y  lleuad  Diw  Nydolig,  ac  y  Iloscred 
(y  Saeson)  Mynyw,  ac  y  bu  t'arwolaeth  (ddirfawr)  mawr  ar  Ani- 
feiliaid,  ac  y  llosged  Tyganwy  gau  daii  lluchaid  gwylltion,  ac  u 
lu  waiih  ZSanvaes,  ac  y  tloded  JBrenhiniaeth  Fon  a  Brenhiniaeth 
Dyfed  oblegid  Rhyfel  a  fu  rhwng  Hywel  fychan  a  Chynan  ei 
frawdy  ac  y  goresgynawdd  Hywel  )nys  Fon  gan  orfod  o  kir 
ymkuU  amL**^Breeikoa  M8, 

This  embraces  the  events  between  810-20,  as  given  in 
the  other  Chronicles,  and  is  reproduced  word  for  word, 
with  the  addition  and  alteration  in  brackets,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  underlined,  in  the  Pergwm  MS., 
and  in  a  somewhat  later  orthography. 

Similar  parallels  may  be  seen  under  the  years  823, 
830,  890-93,  and  913-14.  The  account  of  Howel's  legis- 
lation is  founded  upon,  and  an  extension  of  the  narrative 
in,  the  Brechva  Mo. ;  and  the  assertion  that  Howel  went 
twice  to  Rome,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Pergwm  MS., 
is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Bruty  Saeson  and  the  Brechva 
Brut.  The  first  of  tliesc  says  he  went  in  926,  and  the 
other  that  he  went  in  943;  and  the  Perp^wni  MS.,  to 
reconcile  tliese  two,  invents  u  circunistanlial  account  of 
two  journeys,  one  in  926,  and  another  some  time  after- 
wards. And  thus  the  difficulty  respecting  the  two 
journeys,  which  has  perplexed  some  historians,  is  easily 


We  find  a  similar  use  of  these  two  authorities  under 
the  year  943,  when  we  read, — 

944.  Ac  y  diffeithwyt  Stratclut  y  gan  y  Saeson." 


And  Strathclyde  was  devastated 
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944.  Ac  ysbeilivoyd  Ystrad  Lur  gan  y  Saeson." 
^'And  Ystrad  Lur  was  despoiled  by  the  Saxous/' — J3rechva 
MS. 

* 

The  Pergwm  MS.  carefully  reproduces  the  two  ac- 
counts, and  in  their  own  phraseology,  without  being 
aware  that  there  is  no  Ystrad  Lur,  or  Llyr,  and  that  tliis 
is  simply  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  leuan  BrechYa,  who 
was  thinking  of  Ystrad  Flur  in  Cardiganshire. 

"  943.  Y  flwyddyn  honno  y  daeth  y  Saeson  hyd  yn  Ystrad 
Llyr,  ac  a  wnaethant  yno  y  mawr  ddrygau,  gan  yAdUaw  a  diff- 
eithiaa  V  Wlad  y  £Pordd  y  cerddynt. 

Yr  un  flwyddyn  y  diffeithiwyd  Ystrad  Clud  ^an  y  Saeson^ 
gan  ladd  yn  dost  a  gaent  yn  en  ffyrdd  o'r  Bryttaniaid  a  nerthynai 
yddynt" 

I  think  it  must  now  be  quite  clear  that  the  Pergwm 
MS.  is  here  following  leuan  Brechva ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  equally  clear  that,  in  all  these  parallelisms,  the  Brechva 
MS.  is  the  original,  and  not  the  copy.  Assuming  that  to 
be  proved,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Pergwm  MS.  was  written  after  ▲.d. 
1500. 

D.  — The  consideration  of  the  orthography  confirms 
this  conclusion.  lolo  Morganwg  always  professed  to  re- 
produce Welsh  documents  verbatim  et  literatim;  and  we 
may  therefore  asume  that  this  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
as  he  found  it.  The  dd  mutation  was  the  last  change 
introduced  into  the  written  language  of  Wales  ;  and  that 
prevails  throughout  this  document.  The  testimony  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Price  is  explicit  upon  this  point;  and 
we  need  fear  no  contradiction  in  saying  tliat  the  Pergwm 
MS.  is  written  in  the  orthography  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
and  of  Dr.  Davies,  and  in  the  standard  orthography  of  the 
present  day. 

E.  — One  other  remark  will  conclude  what  we  have  to 
say  on  this  head.  Under  the  year  1 1 14  we  have  this 
remark : — 

O  honaw  ef  y  bu  dechren  Gwylliaid  Mawddwy,  a  geffir  fyth 
yn  anihaithiaw  gwlad  ym  mhell  ac  ages." 

That  is, — 
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"  From  him  (t.  e.^  Ovrain  ab  Cadwgan)  originated  'GwylUaid 
Mawddwv/  which  are  ever  fomid  pfimdermg  the  country  fiir 
and  near. 

These  were  a  band  of  robbers  infesting  the  district  of 
Mawddwy  in  North  Wales.  They  are  said  by  Sir  John 
Wynne,  in  the  "  History  of  the  Gwydyr  Family/'  to  have 
originated  in  the  vagabondage  consecjuent  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
They  committed  great  depredations  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  assassinated  Baron  Owen  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1 555,  and  were  exterminated  soon  after  that 
event. — (Williams'  Biographical  Dictionary^  Article, 
"  Lewis  Owen.*')  It  requires  but  a  moment's  considera- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  BooIl  of  Aber- 
pei^gwm  was  written  in  or  about  the  year  1555. 

F.  — Having  said  so  much  in  its  dispraise,  I  ought  in 
justice  to  add  that  it  contains  many  important  statements, 
not  in  themselves  improbable,  which  are  not  easily  found 
elsewhere;  that  it  is  often  much  fuller  than  other  chro- 
nicles ;  that  it  contains  statements  of  peculiar  interest 
under  the  years  720,  823,  831,  838,  843,  873,  and  other 
places ;  and  that  for  the  conquest  by  Fitzhamon,  and  for 
the  history  of  Glamorgan  generally,  it  is  a  full  and 
respectable  secondary  authority. 

G.  —  rhere  existed  formerly  a  document  called  the 
"  Book  of  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,"  now  only  known  by 
extracts  in  the  Third  Series  of  Historical  Triads,  and  in  a 
long  transcript  among  the  lolo  MSS.,  pp.  40, 417.  But 
these  will  suffice  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  its  anti- 
quity. It  was  written  in  the  same  orthograpliy  as  the 
rergwm  MS.,  and  was  probably  a  document  of  about 
the  same  date. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
this  inquiry,  viz. : — 

I.  — That  the  Book  of  Aberpergwm  is  not  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Caradoc,  but  ought  always  to  be  cited  by  the 
former  name. 

II.  — ^That  it  is  a  respectable  authority  for  the  history 
of  Glamorgan,  but  not  for  the  general  history  of  Wales. 
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III.  — ^That  it  abounds  in  mistakes,  conjectures,  and 
unauthorized  additions ;  that  it  exhibits  several  anachro- 
nisms, and  names  persons  who  lived  in  the  years  1203, 
1293,  1317,  and  1328;  and  that  it  was  written  in  or 
about  A.D.  155o. 

IV.  — That  it  has  many  parallelisms  witli  Brut  leuan 
Brechva;  and  that  several  of  its  special  statements  are 
evidently  founded  upon  that  document. 

y. — That  both  the  Book  of  Aberpergwm,  and  the  so- 
called  Book  of  CaradoCy  are  written  in  an  orthography 
comparatively  recent,  and  are  both  documents  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Havinff  conducted  this  inquiry  with,  it  is  hoped,  be- 
coming raimess,  I  commend  the  results  to  the  candid 
consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
bre/isis. 

Thos.  Stephens. 

Merthyr-Tydfil,  Nov.  12,  1857. 


ON  THE  FIRBOLGIC  FORTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  ISLES 

OF  ARAN,  IRELAND. 

A  MORE  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of 
kindred  nations  than  is  usually  possessed  by  Welshmen 
would  be  most  advantageous,    it  would  tend  to  remove 

some  of  the  narrowness  resulting  unavoidably  from  con- 
fining our  studies  witliin  the  limits  of  a  small  nationality. 
It  would  prove  that  tlie  early  remains  of  other  countries 
have  as  hi^i^li  an  interest  as  those  of  Wales,  and  that  they 
severally  tend  n:reatly  to  illustrate  each  other.  Such 
benefits  are  very  «^*reatly  extended  when  the  count ric  s  and 
races  are  so  closely  related  to  the  Cymry,  as  are  Bretagne 
and  Ireland,  and  their  respective  inhabitants.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  will  gradually 
afford  much  information  to  its  readers  concerning  the 
former  countrv,  for  our  learned  Breton  friends  promise  to 
contribute  valuable  matter  to  its  pages.   A  sufficiently 
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mmiite  comparison  of  the  antiquities  of  Wales  with  those 
of  Ireland  is  not  so  sure  of  early  accomplishment.  Al- 
though such  closely  allied  nations,  there  has  always  been 
a  want  of  cordiality  between  them.  This  may,  perhaps, 
result  from  confounding  the  Gael  with  the  Gwyddel,  an 
identification  of  doubtful  accuracy.  If  the  Gwyddel 
were  really  the  same  people  as  the  Firbolgs  of  Ireland, 
and  were  the  aborigines  of  both  countries,  a  feeling  of 
enmity  towards  them  is  very  accountable.  They  appa- 
rently gave  much  trouble  to  their  victors,  and  therefore 
created  a  traditional  dislike,  of  which  traces  remain  even 
at  this  very  distant  time.  That  they  were  the  same 
people  will  probably  be  proved  when  the  very  earliest 
monuments  of  the  two  countries  are  more  fully  known. 
In  Ireland,  the  identification  of  the  Firbolgs  with  the 
builders  of  the  cyclopeaii  fortresses,  and  bee-hive  shaped 
bouses  (cloghauns),  in  the  construction  of  which  no 
cement  was  used,  is  certain ;  for  the  early  history  of 
Ireland  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
nation.  The  want  of  such  authentic  records  renders  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  similar  results  in  Wales  or  England; 
but  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Firbolgic  forts  of  Aran 
and  Dingle  with  the  ruins  at  Tre  'r  Ceiri,  Penmaen 
Mawr,  C^um  (joch,  &C.9  will  probably  result  in  a  con- 
viction that  they  are  works  of  the  same  race — a  race 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metallic  tools,  and  there- 
fore employing  in  their  buildings  such  stones  as  lay  ready 
to  their  hands,  or  could  be  shaped  impci  fectly  with  stone 
hammers.  Siiould  this  be  admitted, it  is  probable  that  little 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
many  of  the  earthen  forts  belonged  to  the  same  jjcuple ; 
all  those,  namely,  in  which  we  find  traces  of  the  dome 
shaped  houses,  or  at  least  nearly  all  of  them. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  interesting  subject 
by  a  visit  recently  made  to  the  south  isles  of  Aran,  in 
the  county  of  Qalway,  as  one  of  a  party,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  British  Association  of  Science.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  give  a  history  of  this  interesting  excur- 
sion (which  occupied  three  days)  to  one  of  the  wildest 
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and  least  known  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
was  admirably  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  (and  of 
which  an  excellent  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Haverty, 
one  of  the  most  active  leaden  of  the  party,  in  the  Dublin 
Freemaris  Jammalf  of  September  7  and  8, 1857^)  but  shall 
simply  mention  a  few  of  the  objects  seen  in  the  islands. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  the  preliminary  remark,  that 
the  forts  existing  there  are  stated  in  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  Ireland  to  have  formed  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Firbolg  race,  who  sought  a  refuge  there,  and  in  other 
distant  parts  of  the  West  and  North  of  Ireland,  and  the 
West  of  Scotland,  after  the  battle  of  Moytura,  in  which 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Tuatha-de-Danans.  This 
event  took  place  long  before  the  Christian  era.  At  a 
later  date,  that  is,  during  the  first  century  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  AenguSy  Conchobar,  and  Mil,  the  sons  of 
Uamore,  with  their  numerous  Firbolg  clan,  were  driven 
from  the  South-west  of  Scotland  by  the  Picts»  and  re- 
ceived these  isles  as  a  residence  from  Meave,  the  celebrated 
Queen  of  Connaught.  To  this  later  period  the  repairs 
manifestly  seen  in  the  forts  ought  probably  to  be  referred. 

If  we  contrast  the  rude,  cyclopean,  uncemented  masonry 
of  these  forts  with  the  bcautilul  structures  erected  in  tlie 
same  islands  by  the  Christian  missionaries  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  with  the  base  of  a  Round  Tower 
associated  with  the  latter  buildings,  we  must  be  convinced 
that  the  most  modem  of  the  duns  cannot  be  of  much 
more  recent  erection  than  the  time  of  this  second  settle- 
ment of  the  Firbolg  clan  in  Aran. 

As  these  islands  consist  of  stone  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  easily  separable  into  blocks  of  a  rectangular  form,  the 
masonry  of  the  forts  has  singular  regularity,  the  walls 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  joints  tolerably  close. 
Indeed,  when  observing  them  from  a  distance,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  are  uncemented,  and  so  ancient. 
They  create  in  us  a  high  admiration  of  the  skill  of  their 
builders,  and  cause  an  earnest  desire  to  know  more  of 
such  a  people. 

I  am  wholly  indebted  to  the  very  eminent  Irish  anti- 
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qnaries.  Dr.  Petrie,  Dr.  O'DonoTan,  and  ProfeiBor  Curry, 
who  Joined  the  exeandon^  and  most  fiilly  and  kindly 
explained  the  antiquities,  for  the  historical  informatioOy 
extracted  from  the  andent  Irish  records,  which  is  intro* 

duced  into  this  paper.  Without  the  knowledge  derived 
from  their  profound  study  of  the  manuscript  records  of 
their  country,  we  could  have  acquired  no  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  these  remains  of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  time  to  hasten  to  the  antiquities  themselves, 
which  consist  of  small  cyclopean  oratories  built  before 
A.o.  600,  and  stupendous  forts  erected  many  centuries 
earlier.  As  the  former  are  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Petrie's 
celebrated  work  upon  the  Mound  Towers  and  Ancient 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  they  will  not  be  described  here, 
although  their  interest  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  we 
haye  nothing  resembling  them  in  Wales. 

Dr.  O' Donovan  considers  that  the  fortress  called  Dubh 
Chathair  (the  first  that  was  visited  by  us)  is  far  older 
than  any  of  the  others.  Its  wall  is  of  enormous  thick- 
ness, and  still  about  20  feet  high  in  many  parts.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  chevaux  tie  /rise  ^  of  sharp  stones,  placed 
erect  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  has  in  its  interior 
the  confused  ruins  of  several  cloghauns.  This  fort  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea-cliffs. 

Dun  Onag  was  next  seen.  It  is  nearly  circular,  with 
a  longest  diameter  of  about  94  feet.  Like  the  other  forts, 
its  wall  is  formed  of  sauare  but  unhewn  masses  of  lime- 
stone, put  together  witnout  cement.  It  in  feet  consists  of 
three  distinct  walls  built  touching  each  other,  so  that  the 
destruction  of  the  outer  face  would  merely  cause  another 
perfect  surface  of  wall  to  preseut  itself,    i  his  compound 

^  I  am  mkfmed  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Bemwell,  that  be  onder- 
•tands  that  itt  a  wood  in  ttie  northern  part  of  Anglesey  there  ie  a 
similar  cketaux  defrise  of  upright  stones and  that  as  Lord  Boston, 

the  proprietor  of  the  spot,  is  about  to  fell  tlic  trees,  tlii^^  curious  work 
will  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  care  will  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  antiquities,  and  tliat  i^onu'  qualified  per-soii  will 
give  us  u  lull  account  of  these. — [We  earnestly  recuninicud  this  note 
to  the  atteiitioii  of  our  Anglesey  members,  and  especially  of  oar  actire 
LoQsl  Secretary  tliere.«£D.  Arch.  Camb.] 
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mass  of  compact  stone  work  is  15  feet  in  thickness,  and 
fully  16  in  height.  There  are  traces  within  of  four  sets 
of  steps  leading  to  the  top.  Dr.  O'Donovan  considers 
this  fort  to  be  about  2000  years  old,  but,  neverthdess, 
much  more  modem  than  Dubh  Ghathair. 

The  antiquaries  then  proceeded  over  an  exceedingly 
rough  and  rocky  country,  and  along  the  top  of  the  lofty 
cliffs  overhanging  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  grandest  of 
all  these  Firbolgic  strongliolds,  viz.,  Dun  Aengus,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  great  chief  already  mentioned.* 
It  stands  on  the  top  of  an  overhanging  precipice  of  302 


ROOKS  ^{IJfJ^     ^1"    \\  il 


Flaa  of  Don  Aen^os. 

feet  in  height.  The  inner  wall  is  built  in  a  horse-shoe 
form,  and  terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  each  end. 
It  is  compounded  of  three  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed ;  the  inner  and  outer  portions  having  been  added 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  defences,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decay  of  the  original  wall.  Taken  together, 
this  compound  wall  is  13  feet  thick,  and  about  18  in 

<  We  arc  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  F.R.IJL,  for  the 
drawing  and  plan  of  Don  Aengus,  fitnn  whioh  ue  woodcuts  hare 
been  copied.  Tiie  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Gbailea  Cbejne;  tbe 
plan  is  copied  from  one  prepared  by  the  Ordnance  aurveyorB,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
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height.  Originally  there  were  two  entrances,  of  about 
3  feet  4  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  but  rather  broader 
bdow,  roofed  with  large  flag  stones.  One  of  these  doors 
has  been  closed  by  the  erection  of  the  inner  wall,  and 
thns  we  learn  with  certainty  that  that  wall  is  less  ancient 
than  the  others.  There  is  next  a  simple  wall  of  less 
strength,  inclosing  a  large  space,  and  external  to  which 
there  is  a  wondrous  chevaux  de  frise  of  sharp  upright 
stones.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  external  wall, 
which  incloses  several  acres  of  land  ;  and  where  the  slo|)e 
of  the  ground  seemed  to  render  additional  defence  re- 
quisite, there  are  two  other  walls. 

Some  of  the  party  visited  Oghill  fort,  another  of  these 
dans,  on  their  way  to  the  village  of  Kilronan .  It  is  sim ilar, 
in  most  respects,  to  Dubh  Cbathaur.  In  its  neighbourhood 
there  are  many  doghauns  in  a  very  perfect  state. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  excursion  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  middle  island  of  the  three  which  form  the  group. 
The  great  fort  of  Dun  Conchobhair  is  situated  at  about 
its  centre.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  227  feet  long  by 
115  in  breadth.  Its  wall  is  from  17  to  20  feet  in  height ; 
there  are  two  internal  flights  of  steps,  and  it  contains  tiio 
remains  of  many  cloghauns.  There  is  also  a  strong 
outer  wall,  and  a  square  inciosure,  like  an  advanced  work, 
at  the  entrance. 

Dr.  O'Donovan  stated  that  cloghauns  were  used  as 
habitations  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  that 
he  was  informed  that,  in  a  village  on  the  middle  island, 
there  is  one  still  inhabited  by  a  iiunily.  He  said  that  it 
required  much  careful  examination  of  the  stones,  and 
lichens  growing  upon  them,  to  determine  their  ages. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  these  arc  the  most  w'on- 
derful  military  works  existing  iu  Western  Europe.  They 
must  have  been  absolutely  impregnable  at  tlie  time  of 
their  occupation.  As  there  are  no  springs  nor  wells  within 
them,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  intended  as  tlu;  j)er- 
manent  residences  of  many  persons.  Probably  the  chiefs 
lived  in  them,  and  they  were  the  refuge  of  the  dan  in 
times  of  danger. 
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Hie  peniflal  of  a  paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Edmonds 
to  the  last  Volume  of  this  Journal  leads  us  to  belieye 
that  works  much  resembling  those  found  in  Aran  and 
Wales  exist  in  the  western  part  of  Cornwall  and  the 

Scilly  Islos.  His  descriptions,  although  not  so  full  as 
could  have  been  desired,  convey  to  my  mind  an  idea  of 
the  remains  of  very  similar  buildings,  although  the  ground 
plan  given  by  him  (vol.  iii.  p.  362)  does  not  altogether 
accord  with  tlie  Aran  forts,  it  seems  much  more  to  re- 
semble some  wonderful  structures  noticed  near  Dingle,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  of  which  it  is 
understood  that  a  full  account  will  soon  appear  in  the 
Archcsoloffical  Journal,  When  that  is  published,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  more  certainty  on  this  inte- 
resting subject  Should  all  these  buildings  have  as  much 
in  common  as  seems  probable  to  me,  we  shall  be  led  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  the  identification  of  the  aborigines 
of  Ireland  with  those  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  whole  of  Britain.  I  Iiave  myself  examined 
the  stone  forts  and  towns  in  the  counties  of  Caernarvon 
and  Caermartlien,  and  think,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
that  antiquaries  who  have  had  similar  opportunities  will 
be  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  were  raised 
by  the  same,  or  a  closely  kindred,  race  with  that  which 
built  the  stupendous  Irish  duns.  The  walls  of  the  Welsh 
forts  have  not  such  gigantic  proportions,  nor  arc  they 
strengthened  by  additional  facings,  like  l^iose  of  Aran ; 
but  in  Cornwall  their  strength  must  have  been  nearly 
or  quite  as  great.  In  all  respects,  except  those  just 
mentioned,  the  Welsh  and  Irish  buildings  have  a  great 
similarity ;  they  have  the  same  cyclopean  walls,  formed 
of  unhewn  and  unceinented  stones;  similar  doorways, 
narrowing  slightly  u])wanls,  and  covered  by  long  hori- 
zontal slabs,  and,  in  botli  countries,  contain  the  circular 
foundations  of  houses.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  perfect  clog- 
hauns,  or  cyttiau,  as  they  arc  called  by  the  Welsh,  still 
remain  in  Wales,  but  several  existed  until  recently. 

Here  then  are  the  probable  remains  of  the  Firbolff 
race,  which  was  driven  out  of  Wales  by  the  Cymry,  and 
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conquered  in  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha-de-Danans;  unless, 
inde^,  the  Gael,  who  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the 
Tnatha*de-Danans  in  Ireland  were  the  conquerors  of  the 
Firbolg  in  Britain,  and  were  themselyes  followed  by  the 

Cymry  iu  Wales. 

Charles  C.  Babington. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCIL&0L0G1CAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  f^ives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Lord 
Bisliop  of  St.  Asaph  has  allowed  himself  to  he  named  as 
President-Elect  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  Hliyl 
Meetinji^.  W.  Shipley  Conway,  Esq.,  of  Bodryddan, 
will  be  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  on  that  occasion. 

Since  issuing  tlie  last  List  of  Members,  together  with 
the  Preface  and  Index  of  Vol.  III.,  the  following  gentle- 
men have  joined  the  Association,  thus  carrying  up  its 
number  to  Three  Hundred  Subscribing  Members  : — 

Hindmarbh,  rie<lerick,  Esq.,  17,  Bucklcrsbui)',  Loudon. 
Mayer,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Iiorcl  Street,  Liverpool. 
Mealey,  Rey.  R.  R.  Parry,  M.A^,  Beaumaris. 
Watte,  J.  KiDg^  ^Beq.,  St.  lyee,  Hantingdonflhire. 


BRETON  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Redon,  last  October.  We  intend  giving  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  of  previous 
transactions,  in  some  of  our  earliest  Numbers.  The 

meeting  for  next  year  is  to  be  held  at  Kemper,  from  tlic 
3rd  to  the  lOtli  October,  and  it  is  hoj)ed  that  a  deputation 
from  our  own  Society  will  attend.  Hy  an  unanimous  vote 
of  our  brother  anticpiaries  in  Hritanny,  the  President,  the 
two  General  Secretaries,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association,  have  been  elected  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Breton  Archaeological  Association. 
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WELSH  RECORD  CLUB. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  members  of  oar  Association 
that  the  public  Record  Depositories  and  Libraries  of  the 
kingdom  contain  a  very  great  number  of  valuable  MSS. 

connected  with  the  Principality,  the  contents  of  which 
have  never  been  made  public.  Charters  of  all  kinds, 
Monastic  Chartularics,  Letters,  and  Documents  of  various 
sorts,  exist  in  abundance,  in  collections  more  or  less  open 
to  the  public ;  and  the  Catalogues  published  from  time 
to  time  in  our  Journal  of  the  ]\^SS.  produced  at  our 
Annual  Meetings,  show  how  widely  interesting  archa^o- 
logical  documents  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  country. 
Some  of  the  more  important  Records  may  perhaps  be 

EubHshed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  they  can  only 
e  few  in  number ;  whereas  a  very  large  number  of  the 
others  are  worthy  of  seeing  the  light,  and  would  be 
highly  welcome  to  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  world. 
It  would  be  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association  to  undertake  the  tran- 
scription and  publication  of  Records  connected  with  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Wales  and  its  Marches,  and 
an  annual  sum  of  £50  would  be  well  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose out  of  its  income.  But  the  Monumental  Antiqui- 
ties of  Wales  are  so  rich,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  Association  to  diminish  its  powers  of  illustrating, 
as  well  as  describing,  the  Remains  of  which  it  treats. 
On  the  contrary,  increased  resources  for  this  purpose  are 
wanted. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  by  several  members,  who  have 
been  consulting  together  on  these  matters,  to  form  a  Club, 

strictly  within  the  limits  and  under  the  control  of  the 

Association,  for  printing  a  series  of  unpublished  Records 
and  MSS.  connect(?d  with  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Wales  and  its  Marches.  Fifty  members  subscribing  £1 
each  per  annum,  would  supply  a  fund  that  would  produce 
an  annual  volume  of  200  pages;  and,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, a  still  more  considerable  result  might  be  effected. 
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For  the  present,  the  Editor  is  willing  to  act  as  the  organ 
of  communication  for  members  combining  with  this 
object  in  yiew»  and  gentlemen  are  requested  to  forward 
their  names  to  him.  As  soon  as  fifty  names  are  received) 

it  will  be  easy  cither  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  gentlemen, 
or  to  send  round  circulars  of  plan  and  proposals,  &c. ; 
in  short,  the  Club  can  then  be  organized,  and  officers 
appointed.  It  will,  however,  be  desirable  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  hints  and  advice  upon  the  matter  are 
requested  from  all  who  think  well  of  it.  Our  Association, 
it  will  be  remembered)  was  formed  in  a  similar  manner; 
one  friend  after  another  gave  in  his  approval  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Arclueologia  Qmbrensu^  and,  from  a  small  club 
of  some  thirty  or  so,  we  have  now  gone  on  increasing, 
until  at  the  present  day  our  numbers  are  Thrbb  Hundred  ! 


Since  we  met  at  Monmouth,  the  Association  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  learned  and  distinguished  members,  in  the  Rev.  Hbnrt 
Hbt  Knight,  who  was  carried  off  by  an  inflammatory  disease, 
after  a  few  hours'  illness.  Little  did  we  think,  when  we  saw 
him  there  in  such  health  and  spirits,  and  listened  to  him  as  he 
discoursed  with  such  animation  on  the  Danes  in  South  Wales, 
that  we  should  meet  hitn  no  more !  Little  did  we  think,  as  we 
were  cleanin|^  a  tomb  together  in  Staunton  Church,  prepara- 
tory to  copymg  its  inscription,  tliat  the  "  non  indecoro  pulviTe 
tordidus"  which  he  quietly  wliispcied  in  our  ear,  was  the  last 
classic  joke  we  were  ever  to  hear  from  his  iij)S  !  We  had  intended, 
**(fuamL'is  diyressu  veteris  confusus  amkiy'  attempting,  in  the  pre- 
sent Number,  to  draw  up  a  brief  memoir  of  this  emiiu  nt  unti- 
quar>'  and  excellent  num ;  but  the  task  has  been  undertaken  by 
one  Letter  fitted  than  anybody  else  to  do  it  justice, — the  Rev.  J. 
iM.  Traherne;  and  the  Association  may  therefore  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  ^ood  account  of  their  departed  friend.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  adding,  that  Mr.  Knight  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  warmest  and  most  constant  supporters  of  the  Association; 

ABOH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  SBRIB8,  TOL.  lY.  P 
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in  his  knowledge  of  aatiqoitiesy  especially  those  of  Wales,  nul& 

secundm! 

We  have  also  lost  the  Very  Rev.  W.  D.  Conydeare,  Dean 
of  Lhuulafr,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  ol  his  day,  under 
whose  auspices  the  good  work  of  the  rebuilding  of  Llandafi'  has 
been  conaucted — a  work  that  any  antiquary  might  be  justly 
proud  of— -an  honour  and  a  support  to  the  whole  Chnreh»  and 
to  the  Chapter  over  which  he  piesided.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  member  of  our  Association  will  furnish  us  with  an  account 
of  his  antiquarian  labours. 

A  third  valued  friend  has  been  taken  away,  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Melvill,  CSanon  Residentiary  and  Chancellor  of 

St.  David's,  a  learned  man,  a  good  antiouary,  a  warm  inend  to 

the  cause  of  archaBology,  tlie  kind  host  of  pils^rims  to  the  Mene- 
vensian  shrine.  Not  so  fortunate  as  the  Dean  of  Llandatf,  he 
did  not  live  to  witness  the  restoration  of  the  Catliedral  he  loved 
so  much,  and  understood  so  well ;  but  he  aided  its  historians 
most  heartily  in  their  task.  Had  the  same  ircnerous  feelintj  to- 
wards  that  venerable  pile  existed  in  other  hearts,  his  would  no 
doubt  have  responded  to  an  appeal  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
so  fine  an  edifice. 

A  fourth  Inendy  and  earnest^  hard-working  supporter  of  the 
Association  from  its  earliest  days,  is  now  missed  in  Mr.  Jambs 
FosTBBy  of  Caernarvon,  the  conservator  of  the  museum  in  that 
town,  the  excavator  of  Sboontium.    As  fiir  as  his  professional 

duties  allowed  him  any  intervals  of  leisure,  they  were  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  archicolot^ical  studies,  and 
the  quiet  services  he  rendered  to  the  common  cause  were  valuable 
and  very  numerous. 
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A  LOST  LAKE  IDENTIFIED. 

To  <A«  Editor  of  tho  Arehmologia  Oambrmtii. 

SiBy— In  an  article  written  b;^  me,  which  appeared  in  the  Cambrian 
Journal  of  last  March,  I  therein  referred  to  a  place  by  Llanybyther 

Church,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  Caermarthen  to  Lampeter, 
called  Pant^y-Uyn,  the  hollow  of  the  lake/'  with  a  tradition  that 
this  concavity  was  formerly  occnpind  by  a  lake  of  several  miles  in 
circumference.  Since  writing  tlial  articio,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  Lcland's  Itineraryy  (and,  by-the-bye,  why  should 
not  the  enterprizing  Bohn  give  us  an  edition  of  some  oi'  these  old 
ItinmriesT)  and  in  the  following  extract  I  haye  bat  little  doubt  that 
be  vefen  to  the  lake  now  onder  consideration.  I  haTC  before  me 
Uand's  two  volume  edition;  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  when  narrating  bis 
progress  from  Caermarthen  to  Llanddewi-brevi,  he  proceeds  thus: — 

"  Cumniing  from  Cairmairdene  toward  Llandewi  breui,  a  mile  out 
of  Carmardine  I  passid  over  Grvih/  river  and  so  follow  id  tho  cur^c  of 
hit  having  yt  in  sighte  by  the  riding  of  iiii.  or  v  miles,  marking  divers 
litie  hrooKs  going  unto  hit  as  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley.'* 

**  Then  riding  'per  aliquot  nUHaria,'  I  began  to  see  Tyvi  (Tivy) 
tvnr  and  kept  it  still  in  sight,  riding  still  by  stony  hills  and  valleys, 

and  passing  throuehe  a  wood  of  oaks  cauliea  and  afler  by 

a  pretty  Llin  on  the  right  hand  cuwled  Gogyrnc ;  and  so  Icving  also 
hard  on  the  ri^lit  hand  Penrraga?if  a  rock  so  called,  because  it  is  a 
round  coppid  hil  of  stonis,  came  a  litie  of  into  a  vile  cottage  standing 
by  Tvui  to  bayte." 

**  Thens  I  rode  to  Llandewy*bfe?i  t  miles  of,  betwixt  the  whieh 
filaces  I  saw  a  pretty  Llin  not  far  fit>m  Tyoi  side  called  Llin  peder, 
somewhat  hipger  then  Llingogumi  but  I  saw  out  of  neither  of  them 
any  notable  issue  of  water. 

Again,  in  the  next  page,  "  Larvs-Petrinuff,  LVmllanabtder^  within 
half  a  mile  of  Llanbeder:  havin-j:  trouttcs  and  El  vs." 

Now  this  description  of  the  Itinerary  is  minute  ami  juccise,  and 
the  identity  of  the  "  Llingoaum^''  and  the  present  "  runi-y-Uyn  " 
land,  is  rendo^  Tcry  probalile,  if,  indeed,  not  beyond  doubt.  After 
riding  per  aliquot  miliaria,"  the  antiquary,  we  are  told,  came  within 
gi^ht  of  the  Tivy^  which  would  have  been  about  four  miles  below 
Llanybyther.  *'  Kidin<;  still  by  stony  hills  and  valleys,  kecpinr^  the 
Tivy  still  in  eight,"  and  "  passing  throu^jhe  a  wood  of  oaks  taniicd" 
— blank — for  here  very  provokingly  Father  Time  ha?  j)ut  in  his 
tooth,  and  left  us  to  conjecture  as  to  the  name  j  but  it  apj)(jar8  to  me 
that  the  old  bard  of  Glyn  Cothi  very  opportunely  comes  in  to  help 
us  ^  oat  of  the  wood."  There  seems  to  oe  a  kind  of  iucidental  co- 
inciden<7  between  bim  and  Leland  as  to  these   forests  "  and  oaks." 
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Lewis  Glyn  Cotbi,  the  reader  is  aware,  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  oentnrj,  aboat  sixty  or  serenty  yean  before  Leland.  At 
the  time  of  the  bard  there  was  a  mansion,  which  is  now  a  dilapidated 
farm-house,  of  the  name  of  Glan-tren/'^  about  a  mile  below  Llany- 
byther,  and  within  few  fields  to  the  Caermarthen  road.  The  burd  of 
Glyn  Cothi  resorted  to  that  mansion,  and  had  a  patron  there  in  the 
person  of  one  '*  Esquire  Hees,*'  a  p;randson  of  "  Goronwy  Goch," 
and  there  are  three  or  four  poems  addressed  by  him  to  these  lieeses 
of  Glan-treo.''  Id  these  poems,  Rees,  otherwise  Rhys,  and  Rioe  ap 
Da^dd,  is  represented  as  possessing  extensive  lands  and  parks  %  and 
At*  larg9  wooalands  and  his  foretU  of  onh(\<<  are  mentioned  in  half  a 
dozen  instances.  The  road  to  Pencareg,  the  "  Pencraj^an  '*  of  Leland, 
led  the  itinorist  tlironn;!!  tliojio  woodlands,  and  probably  they  were  the 
"oaks"  referred  to  in  the  extract  under  consideration.  In  the  second 
poem  {vide  Gvvaith  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  p.  224)  the  bard,  for  instance, 
asks — "  What  land  was  there  in  Christendom  that  could  boast  of 
superior  timber  to  that  which  grows  on  the  land  of  Rioe  ap  David  ? 
His  extensive  grounds  abounded,  like  Windsor  forests,  in  oaks  of  the 
most  luxuriant  growth,  as  well  as  in  other  trees  of  every  kind  and 
mafjnitude ;  and,  to  animate  the  scene,  wild  bees  were  found  in  swarms 
in  the  woods;  there  also  was  seen  tlic  stately  sta(]^  in  company  with  its 
comrades  ;  and  the  blackbird  was  heard  coniniiii<;jling  his  notes  with 
other  songsters  of  the  forests."  But  we  shall  give  a  few  references 
from  the  original,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself 

*♦  Ar  Dren  Iwyn  ar  derw  yn  lanerch 

Y  planwyd  saith  planed  serch." 
"  — -  Bhrw  o  wenith  ar  Ynys 

Yw  V  derm  a  rhain  ar  dir  Rhys. 

Frest  unsut/oreit  VFtfisor. 

Blaeniau  ysgubau  ysgwar, 

Brig  cocdrvig  yn  bare  adar. 

T)env  ieuaingc  hyd  awyr, 

O'u  bon  oil  heb  un  yn  \vyr 

Qlatderwyn  gcmtrm  i  gyd, 

Mae  leni  rorest  ddien, 

Mai  6n  tir  lore  yn  Mlaen  Tren; 

Tyrchod  ewigod  bob  deg 

1  no  ceirw  is  Pencareg. 

1  One  characteristic  of  Celtic  proper  names  is  that,  as  a  rulo,  they  are 
doscriptivc  <»f  tlicir  (jhjocts,  f>r  liistonc.  Wi'  have,  in  this  ni-ij^Mioin  IkxkI,  Iren 
and  dywr  iu  two  contiguous  streams j  treii^  rapid,'"  ^^precipitous;**  celer^ 
pemix; 

**  Caingj-nwjTe  eroch  ton  dren.** 
Fair  npflpreadmg  dawn— hoorfle  is  the  fimom  wave. 

Dijar — munnuring  ;**  sonatttf,  strcpi'tus.    Gardyar  ton—**  a  nmnnming  wave.** 

TIm'so  o1«1  ronipoiinds  may  l>o  consiilcred  as  .so  ninnv  oonscrvntorlt's  nf  lost 
wurds,  antl  Ncrvu  to  the  huguiht  tltc  mnw  pur]KM>e  ns  fotssils  do  to  the  geologist. 
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Llyma  y  coed  He  mag  gweilcb 
Lie  mae  celliau  mwyeilch." 

According  to  the  authority  of  this  bard,  we  find  then  that  the  land 
below  Llanybyther  abounrk-d  with  oaks,  and  this  some  half  century 
before  the  antiquary  passed  in  that  way.    And  now  we  come  to  the 

iahe.     *^  And  passin*]:;  throughe  a  wood  of  oaks  caulled  

(jjuery  Glan-tren?)  and  after,  l)y  a  pretty  Lli/n  on  the  right  hand, 
called  Gogy  me."  The  name  Gogynie  is  at  present  lost,  but  what 
appears  to  be  the  &riffm  of  the  name  still  remains.  The  site,  or  the 
area,  of  Pant-y-llyn,  is  at  the  foot  of  "  Pen-y-gaer/'  otherwise  "  Y 
Caerau,"  which  is  a  lofty  and  pyramidical  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  caer,  or  fortress,  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Leland,  being  no  Welshman,  was  no  authority  as  to 
the  orthography  of  Celtic  names,  and  there  is  but  very  little  doubt 
that  Gogymau  was  a  corruption  of  Gogaerau,''  a  name,  like  most 
Welsh  proper  names,  descriptive  of  the  locality  of  thb  Ui/n, 

The  other  lake  referred  to  by  Leland,  fhrther  up  on  the  Tivj,  and 
on  the  left  from  Pengragan,''  that  is  to  say,  PencareQf  still  remains; 
but  as  to  its  "  trouttcs  and  Elys,"  this  deponent  knoweth  not. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  your  readers  could  throw  some 
further  light  on  this  subject — the  probable  extent  of  the  Ui/n — when 
and  by  whom  the  excavation  at  the  left  end  was  undertaken,  which 
ended  in  convertingthis  pretty  Uin  of  Leland  into  turf-grounds,  corn- 
fields, and  lawns.  The  opposite  of  Cantref  y  Gwaelod"  would  give 
its  transformation,-— 

**  Doe  'r  ytoedd  yn  der  ytdir, — Yu  hir — faith 
Annarfod  wastattir 
Ond  gwm^d  don  ao  nid  gw  yrdd  dir 
A  da  niwi,  dyna  welir." 

The  view  from  Pen-y-gaer,  and  especially  to  our  forefathers,  before 
nature  was  denaturalized  by  art,  must  have  been  considered  us  par- 
taking of  the  beautiful,  the  fantastic,  and  the  sublime, — 

"  Fields,  lawns,  hills,  valleys,  steeples,  caerau,  and  lakes, 
Meandering  waters,  waving  woods,  deep  glens. 
And  cattle  scattered  in  each  distant  green  j 
And  curling  smoke  from  cottages  ascends,—- 
There  towers  the  hill,  and  there  the  valley  bends." 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  friri«j;infj;  llie  //yw,  passed,  on  the  route  from 
Maridunum  and  Loventium,  the  iioman  cohorts,  like  so  many  pillars 
of  clouds,"  dark,  mysterious,  and  erowlish ;  and,  on  the  plain  below, 
the  majestic  Tivy  played  one  of  her  grandest  and  most  eccentric 
convolutions. — remain,  &c., 

Uangattwg.  Llwyd. 
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RICHARD  II.  IN  WALES. 

Ta  th€  EdUar  qf  ths  Arehaologia  Cambrmuii. 

SiRyT'The  probability  is  that  Richard  II.  landed  at  Barmouth,  on 
liw  xetarn  from  Inland,  and  nol  at  Milford ;  and  that  Harlech  Castle 
is  meant  by  Barkloughly.  Hie  metrical  historian  says  that  the  king 
set  out  that  very  night,  and  travelled  hard,  desiring  quickly  to  find 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  he  rode  without  any  disturbance,  so  that 
he  arrived  at  Conway  by  daybreak.  This  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  from  Pembroke,  or  Milford,  but  perfectly  practiciihle  from 
Harlech.  The  misnomer  arises  from  the  careless  orthography  of  the 
period.  Harlech,  in  the  records,  is  written  "  Harleigh,"  *^  Harddlech,'* 
*<Hardelanffh,"^(see  MS.  Cotton  Cleop.,  fol.  3,  Glyndwr's  time,) 
*'  Hardlough,"  "  Hardeloughe,"  ficc.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
mistake  the  H  for  B,  and  d  for  A,  and  a  flourish  at  the  end  of  the 
word  for  ?/.  The  indexes  to  the  Foedei-a,  and  the  government  printed 
records,  which  may  be  found  in  all  public  libraries,  will  at  once 
explain  tlie  mistake,  and  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  particular  castle 
reierred  to  iu  Shakspeare's  Micliard  II, — I  remain,  6u:., 

QWILTK  fl. 

Rhyl,  October  12»  1657. 

COIN  OF  FRANCIS  OF  B£ARN. 
To  the  Editor  of  ths  Arehaologia  Cafkbrmuit. 

Sir, — In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  coin  was  found  in  the 
garden  attached  to  this  house,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have  on  a  shield  the  arms  assigned, 
in  Heylyn,  to  John  de  Foiz,  supposed  to  have  been  created  Earl  of 
Kendal  about  1449,  and  K.G. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum,  informed  me  by  letter  that 
it  was  a  coin  of  Francis  of  Beam,  and  that,  as  it  differed  from  theirs, 
he  would  like  to  keep  it,  and  forwarded  me  five  shillings  as  its  full 
value,  but  appears  to  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  find  time  to 
say  more. 

Will  an^  correspondent  of  the  Arehmohgia  Cambrensis  examine  it 
at  the  Bntish  Museum,  and  supply  a  copy  of  the  legend,  &c., 
and  suggest  the  orisin  m  its  deposit  here. 

On  trying  to  take  a  negative  on  sealing  wax,  some  of  the  white 
metal  came  off  on  the  wax.    Is  this  usual  with  silver  ? 

I  remain,  ko.,  RiCHABD  Pbake. 

Wirewoods  (Jroen,  Chepstow, 
October  19,  1857. 
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PACK-HORSES  IN  WALES. 

To  ths  SdUor  of  the  Arehaologia  CambrentiM. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  friend,  who  remembers 
the  last  twenty  jean  of  the  last  century,  he  informed  me  that,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  toe  oDly  public  mode  of  traTelling  in  Walea,  or  medium 
for  tFananiadoii  of  gooda  and  parcels,  was  the  paek-bonia;  iw,  whea 
he  went  to  Shrewsoary  to  school,  he  was  given  In  charge  to  the 
carrier,  and  mounted  on  one  of  the  train  of  horses.  Tho  train  varied 
in  number  and  length,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  tlin  carrier  for 
the  time.  As  it  took  four  or  five  days  journeying,  there  were  stages, 
or  places  of  rest,  on  the  way.  Amongst  others,  the  sign  of  the 
Paek^orm  at  Wdshpool  iras  then  a  welUhnown  and  estahliahed 
hostetry^  which  honae  must,  in  those  days,  have  borne  some  resem* 
blanoe  to  an  Eastern  caravanserai ;  the  name,  as  that  of  an  inn,  still 
ramains,  it  is  believed,  at  Welshpool,  but  its  ancient  ocovpation  is 
grone.  This  antiquated  mode  of  travelling  realiies  the  scene  painted 
by  the  author  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  of,-^ 

*'  Cambro-Briton  versed  in  pedigree,  when  he^ 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Ccstrian  cheese, 
High  overshadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares  or  at  the  Arvonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunnm,  or  the  antient  town 
Tdep^  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconinm's  fraitful  soil. 
Whence  flow  nectareoos  wines  that  well  may  vie, 
With  Massic,  Setan,  or  renowned  Falem." 
I  remain,  &c.. 

Viator. 

KINGSTON.—ERRATUM. 

To  the  JSdUor  of  the  Archaologia  Cambrentii. 

Sir, — There  is  a  typographical  error  at  p.  892  of  Archwologia 
CkmbrenriMf  iit..  Third  Smes,  which  I  beg  Icatc  to  note. 

It  occurs  in  my  answer  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  locality  of  the 

*'  Kingston  "  of  Kemble's  Diplomata.  By  reference  to  the  inquisition 
after  the  death  of  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  3.5  Edward  I., 
I  had  fixed  the  earliest  period  at  which  I  had  found  this  Saxon 
name  superseded  by  that  of  "  Suddoburye,"  and  this  date  of  "35 
Edward  I."  has  been  misprinted  as  "  3i>  Elizabeth." — I  remain,  &c., 

Obo*  Ormerod. 

Sedbury  Park,  Chepstow. 
October  12» 
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Query  61. — Mbrrion  Court,  Warren,  Pembrokeshirb.--* 
Can  any  oorrespondent  give  of  a  cine  to  the  name  of  the  fiunily  after 
which  this  old  bouse  was  named  ?  There  still  remains  part  of  an  old 
strong  tower,  forming  a  portion  of  what  was  probably  a  semi-fortified 

house.  The  tenant  tried  to  break  it  all  ap  for  walling  purposes,  but 
found  ity  we  are  glad  to  say,  too  hard.  An  Antiquary. 

Q.  62. — Ancient  House  near  Kidwelly. — About  a  mile  and  a 
Quarter  westward  of  Kidwelly,  near  the  sea-shore,  may  still  be  seen 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  noose,  one  of  considerable  importance. 
Can  any  moinber  help  us  to  the  name  and  history  of  this  building? 
It  ought  to  be  drawn  and  measured.  There  is  a  lar^c  detached  stone, 
pometnin":  like  a  maen-hir,  standintj  on  the  hill-side,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  eastward,  towards  Kidwelly.  An  Antiquaby. 

Q.  63. — Roman  Road  at  Bala. — Is  it  true,  as  stated  on 
respectable  authority,  that  in  the  town  of  Bala  pavements  exist  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  road  7  There  are  said  to  be  invariably  found^ 
on  aigrgin|r,  well  determined  pavmnsntSf  but  of  wliat  character  is  not 

vet  acctiratt'lv  ascertained.  One  was  said  to  be  of  Roman  structure. 
That  there  are  sucli  traces  of  very  ancient  occupation  in  tins  little 
town  seems  to  be  tact.  The  question  I  would  put,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Archceologia  CamhrendSf  is,  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  finding,  among  the  local  flentry  and  clergy,  one  indiyidual 
who  will  be  at  the  nains  of  personal^  examining  the  said  pavements^ 
and  report  the  result  of  his  obserTUtions  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  ? 
A  line  may  be  traced  from  Varis,  passing  over  the  hills  to  Cerrig-y- 
druidion  ;  beyond  that  traces  are  lost.  If  a  Roman  pavement  extends 
under  Bala,  Ii<^Iit  may  be  thrown  upon  the  direction  in  which  we  may 
expect  to  iiud  the  lost  track.  M.  N. 

64. — Llanfaie-u-Gabr,  Cabrnartonshirb.— Why  is  this 
place  so  called  7  Where  is  the  caer  situated  which  is  referred  to  in  its 
name?  An  Antiquary. 

Q.  (>.'). — CllUUCIIKS   UNDER  THE   INVOCATION  OF  THE  BlESS1:I) 

ViHuiN  Maiiy. — Can  any  instances  be  proved  in  Wales  of  churches 
having  had  their  ancient  name  changed  from  the  invocation  of  some 
early  saint  to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  It  is  suspected  that  many 
such  instances  are  capable  of  proof.  Norman. 

Q.  r>(). — Bbrse  and  Bersham,  Wrexham. — Information  is 
sought  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  names  of  hamlets  cl(^ 
to  Wrexham.    Are  they  of  Saxon  origin  ?  U.  L.  J. 
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Q.  67. — EcoLusiHAM,  Wrexham. — How  is  the  composition  of 
this  word  to  be  accounted  for?  Was  there  originally  a  church 
standing  near  this  spot,  as  the  first  two  syllables  would  seem  to  imply. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  it  marked  a  seat  of  the  Longneville  fiimilji 
and  was,  I  beliere,  the  name  of  a  township ;  but  in  ancient  time  it 
would  appear  that  a  village  mast  have  existed  there,  though  now  all 
recollection  of  it  is  loet.  H.  L.  J. 

Q.  68. — It  is  stated  in  Fosbrooke^s  Encydoptcdia,  that,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday  following  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Welsh  strew 
before  their  doors  a  sort  of  fern,  called  rkeifyn  maen.  What  kind  of 
fern  is  this  supposed  to  be,  and  are  there  any  traditions  of  this  practice 
still  remaining  in  our  more  remote  districts?  If  Trinity  Sunday  fell 
very  early,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  ordinary 
fern ;  or  ie  the  plant,  called  in  Fosbrooke  rhedyn  maen,  a  fern  at  ail  ? 

A  Saxox. 


Antw&r  to  Query  QSL — If  J.  has  not  already  supplied  himself 
from  some  other  source  with  the  information  he  seeks,  he  may  procure 

an  excellent  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Relation  of  some  Years* 
Travaill  into  Africa ,  A.tia,  the  Oriental  IsleSf  (Sec,  Irora  Mr.  Uudsell 
Smith,  fM)y  Soho  Square,  London,  for  tlie  sum  of  one  guinea,  in  one 
of  whose  catulo«'uc8  the  book  occurs.  It  may,  however,  by  this  time 
baTe  been  already  sold.  The  catalogue  states,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
▼olame  is  a  Discourse  and  Proofe  that  Madoo  ap  Owen  Gwynedd 
first  found  oat  the  Continent  called  America/'  B. 
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Brbhon  Laws  of  Ireland. — It  b  aa  well  to  remind  onr  readers, 

before  they  forget  the  fact,  that  an  edition  of  the  Ancient  Brehon 
Laws  of  Ireland  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Irish  Archjuological  and  Celtic  Society.  Those  of  our  members  who 
attended  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  ^\^ociation,  at 
Dablla,  are  cogniiant,  no  doobt^  of  the  eircamitanoe ;  bat  for  otheniy  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  giro  the  following  abridged  aoeonnt  of  what  took 
plaoe  on  tbe  occasion,  oonceming  tbe  work  in  question.  We  condense 
oor  acconnt  from  the  Athen^um: — ''Dr.  Grayes  laid  before  tbe 
Section  a  brief  *  Report  of  the  Progress  already  made  with  the  Tran- 
scription and  Translation  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  called  the 
Brehon  Laws.' — He  referred  to  the  long  array  of  ponderous  quarto 
MS.  yolumes  on  tbe  table  before  him,  as  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  bad  been  done.  Tbe  first  thing  done,  after  ascertaining  all 
the  ^ISS.  of  those  laws  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
Trinity  College,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  British  Moseam,  and 
the  Bodleian  Library,  was  to  intrust  the  work  of  transcription  to  Dr. 
O'Donovan  and  Mr.  Curry.  Thi^  was  coiiiniciiced  in  18."53 ;  and  at 
the  present  time  about  six  thousand  (juarto  pajjjes  of  manuscript  were 
transcribed,  and  also  some  thousands  of  pages  had  been  translated. 
Tbe  writing  bad  been  done  in  anastatio  ink,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  several  copies,— one  great  adyantage  of  which  was  that  thej 
compiled  a  vast  glossary  or  the  words  used  in  the  laws,  with  all  the 
quotations  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  arranged  alphabetically.  lie 
had  to  mention,  cut  an  extremely  curious  fact^  that  j\f  f\  Curry  had 
been  enabled,  by  this  glossary,  to  investigate  all  the  legal  terms  in  the 
ancient  Welsh  lawSf  many  of  which  tlie  Welsh  translators  had  been 
unable  to  understand,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  untranslated.  Thete 
obsolete  legal  terms  of  the  Wd^  Mr.  Curry  mas  now  able  fuUy  to 
eeiplain.  The  language  of  these  manuscripts  %vas  very  ancient,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  writing  was  scarcely  legible ;  hence  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  lal)our  and  of  eycsig^ht  expended  on  them. 
This  ^rcat  work,  however,  was  worth  all  the  laI)our  and  trouble  thus 

devoted  to  it  The  glossaries  which  they  obtained  were  of  the 

utmost  value  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  languages  ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  tbe  Brehon  Laws  would  present  to  us  a  picture  of  the 
dyilisation  of  this  countij  as  it  existed  from  twelye  to  fifteen  hundred 

years  ago  At  the  close  of  tbe  late  session  the  Goyemment 

provided  ample  means  for  carrying  on  tbe  work  to  completion,  and  he 
nad  no  doubt  that  there  would  also  be  means  supplied  for  printing  it." 

Chbtham  Lebrart,  Manohbstbb. — A  new  catalogue  raisomiSe 
\  of  this  grand  collection  is  now  in  course  of  publieation,  by  the  labour 

and  research  of  Thomas  Jones,  Bsq.,  M.A.,  the  learned  Librarian. 
We  subjoin  an  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable  oare  with 
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which  this  catalogue  has  been  compiled ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  a  wish  that  its  anthor,  wno  is  so  well  qualified  for  the  task, 
wonld  undertake  to  give  us  a  catalogue  of  Welsh  Historical  Biblio- 
graphy: — '*  Aagescn  (Sueno),  Liiliiio,  Siicno  Aggouis,  Compendiosa 
Historia  Regum  Daiiiae  v,  Langebek,  i.  1  listeria  Legum  Castrensium 
Canuti  Magni,  ibid.  iii. — Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  Hurnauied  the 
Great  Laws  of  C.  Ecclesiastical  and  Secular,  v.  Wilkins,  Leges 
Anglo-Saxomcae.  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institates  of  England* 
Ecclesiastical  «•  8pelznan's  Concilia,  Lambarde's  ArchflBonomia  (eadem 
qiue  babetur  in  Bedae  Eccles.  Hist,  ad  calc.  1644),  Chronicon 
Brompton  (in  Hist.  Angl.  Scrip,  x.),  Howel's  Synopsis,  VVilkins' 
Concilia.  Military,  or  Historia  Legum  Castrensium,  C.  v.  Langebek, 
ut  supra.  To  this  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Law  of  Withcrlag  add 
Jus  Aulicum,  idiomate antiquo  Danico  VVitherlags  Ractt,  v.  Resenius, 
Leges  Antiquse,  pars  ii.  The  history  of  this  law  is  given  by  Spelman, 
Gloss.  ArehsBOw.  s.  «.  Englecheria,  and  by  Bracton  1.  iii.  tract  1,  o. 
15.  Cf.  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  the  . 
Second,  vol.  iii.  pp.  224-25.  Hickes's  Dissertatio,  p.  95.  Macaulay's 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  For  eulogies  on  the  Laws  of  C.  v.  Langebok, 
vol.  ii.  45,  492,  and  vol.  iii.  passim.  There  is  a  Life  of  C.  by 
yElnothus.  There  is  a  new  edition  of  his  Laws  by  Jan.  Laur.  Andr. 
Kolderup  Rosenvinger,  Haun.  1826.  It  is  accompanied,  says  Thorpe, 
bj  some  excellent  remarks  of  the  learned  editor.— Walecheria,  13 
Edw.  L  c  3^  did  not  enforce  the  same  penalties.  In  Irdand  there 
was  a  pt  cuniafy  satisfiMStion  (axoc^a)  for  homicide  and  other  offencee. 
That  Murdrum  was  not  peculiar  to  England  is  shewn  by  Maurer  in 
his  Enquiry  into  Anglo-Saxon  Mark-Conrts  and  their  Relation  to 
Manorial  and  Maoicipal  Institutions,  and  Trial  by  Jury,  Svo.  Lond. 
1805." 

Tauesin  ;  OR,  Thb  Bauds  and  Druids  op  Britain. — Mr.  Nash, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  has  just  published  an  elaborate 
work,  with  the  above  title,  in  one  vol.  8vo.,  price  14g.,  at  the  house 
of  our  Publisher,  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith.  A  lengthened  review  of  it 
wiJl  appear  in  our  uext  Number^  but  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  mention  it  hefore-hand  to  our  readers,  in  oraer  that  they  may  read 
it  for  thenotselTeSy  and  so  he  the  better  prepared  for  our  critical  observa- 
tions. It  contains  not  only  a  translation  of  some  of  the  Remains  of 
the  Earliest  Welsh  Bards,  but  also  an  Examination  of  the  Bardic 
Mysteries. 

Wenndersland  that  M.  Noel  des  Vergers  is  now  oocnpied  in  writing 
The  Conquetii^ liritain  by  the  Rmnans.  He  has  a  magnificent  fit  Id 
to  work  upon ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  this  book  with  considerable 
interest. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  op  Stone,  Earthen,  and 
Vbobtablb  Materials,  in  thb  Musbuk  of  thb  Royal 
Ibibk  Aoadbmy.  By  W.  R.  Wild%  M.R.I.A.,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Aoademj.  8yo.  Dablin: 
Printed  for  the  Academy.  1857. 

It  is  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  direct  the  attentioii  of  the 

members  of  our  Association  to  the  book  named  above.  It  ehoold  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  antiquaries,  who  are  really  doisirous  of  obtaining  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  character,  condition,  and  state  of  civilization 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands ;  for,  although  this 
valuable  work  relates  primarily  to  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  the 
remains  described  in  it  are  so  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  (although  far  less  plentiiVilly  in  the  latter  countries,) 
as  to  show  that  the  same,  or  very  closely  connected,  peoples  inhabited 
the  two  islands  in  ancient  times.  Who  these  people  may  have  been  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  determine  with  any  near  approach  to  certainty  ; 
but  we  may  conclude  with  great  confidence  that  they  had  advanced 
considerably  in  civilization,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  although 
apparently  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals.  None  of  the  weapons, 
implements,  ornaments,  or  buildings,  which  can  be  certainly  referred 
to  that  very  early  race,  show  any  traces  of  the  employment  of  metallic 
tools  in  their  formation,  and  present  the  most  manifest  signs  of  the 
use  of  stone  by  their  fabricators.  Notice  has  been  taken  in  this 
Journal  of  the  cyclopean  buildings  found  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
England ;  and  we  have  often  inseru.'d  accounts  of  stone  weapons,  and 
implements  belonging  to  the  same  period ;  but,  to  understand  the  ex- 
treme abundance  ana  yariety  of  such  works,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  wondrous  collection  ibrmed  by  the  Koyal  Irish 
A(»demy,— a  national  collection  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other 
country,  unless,  perhaps,  that  of  Copenhagen  is  preferable.  When 
shall  we  have  such  collections  in  Erjgland  or  Wales?  It  is  surely  a 
disgrace  to  us  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  the  cxam})le 
so  nobly  set  by  the  Academy.  Certainly  a  collection  has  been  com- 
menced recently  in  the  British  Museum;  but  how  can  that  oyer 
become  really  valuable,  or  national,  whilst  treated  in  the  niggardly 
manner  in  which  the  heads  of  that  Museum  and  the  Groyemment 
now  act  towards  it.  They  seem  to  think  that  no  sums  of  money  can 
be  too  large  to  be  expended  in  collecting  tlie  antiquities  of  any  foreign 
country,  but  grudge  the  merest  pittance  towards  the  illustration  and 
collection  of  remains  illustrative  of  the  state  of  our  own  ancestoi-s,  or 
predecessors,  in  Britain.  Surely  this  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy, 
and  CKceedinsly  diffsrent  from  that  of  other  European  nations.  How 
is  it  that  we  find  museums  of  local  antiquities  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
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France,  whilst  at  home  we  have  only  attempts  at  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions of  foreign  birds  and  beasts,  New  Zealand  clubs,  noses  of  Ejs^yp- 
tian  statues,  and  such  like  things  ?  Many  of  these  are  doubtless  good 
in  tbemselves  (although  some  of  them  are  absolutely  puerile) ;  but  no 
wefbl  ooUectioiis  of  oEjects  of  natural  bntoiy  can  tie  so  formed ;  tbej 
only  excite  tbe  i^orant  wonder  of  the  uneducated,  conveying  no 
neefol  ideas  to  their  minds.  We  learn  firom  the  collections  temporarily 
made  at  the  meetings  of  our  own  Association,  and  at  those  of  kindred 
societies,  how  abundantly  valuable  antiquities  are  scattered  over  the 
country  in  private  hands,  (where  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  useless, 
being  kept  safely  shut  up  in  drawers  and  boxes,  and  totally  inaccessible 
to  the  student  of  antiauity,  even  i£  be  knows  of  their  ezistene^)  and 
can  neyer  leave  one  or  the  meednga  without  feeling  acutely  the  lamen- 
table want  of  public  museums  for  their  reception,  preservation,  and 
use.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  deserves  the  praise  of  all  true  ioven 
of  their  couiitrv's  history,  for  the  liberal  and  enli<rlit(>ned  manner  in 
which  they  have  acted  in  forming  the  collection,  of  a  j)art  of  which 
this  book  is  the  catalogue.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
Academy  is  not  especially  an  antiquarian  society,  and  that  its  chief 
celebrity  is  derived  from  its  scientific  and  literary  labours. 

Although  this  book  is  called  a  catalogue,  it  is  rather  a  series  of 
elaborate  essays  upon  the  antiquities  enumerated  in  it.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  remarks  upon  the  history,  ethnology,  and  ancient  civilization 
of  Ireland,  from  the  pen  of  a  man  eminently  well  qualified  to  make 
then»,  and  should  be  carefully  read,  from  bf^^inning  to  end,  by  ail 
antiquaries  and  ethnologists.  Dr.  Wilde  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  excellent  and  learned  Quide  to  the  Boyne  and  Ulackivater,  and 
other  worics,  and  is  believed  to  have  a  work  io  preparation  upon  the 
South  Isles  of  Aran,  noticed  in  the  present  Namber  of  our  Journal. 

The  Academy  has  acted  most  liberally  in  the  publication  of  this 
work,  which  is  illustrated  by  159  excellent  wood  enf:^ravin«;s.  It  is 
only  the  first  part  of  the  intended  catalogue,  of  whieh  the  rciiiaining 
part  will  apjH-ar  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Academy  will  allow  of 
thegreat  additional  expenditure  which  is  requisite. 

Ate  the  manufacture  of  flint  Into  useful  or  oflfensive  implements  is 
traced,  firom  their  earliest  rude  state  up  to  the  highly  finisned  arrow- 
heads, tools,  spear-points,  knives  &c.,  which  we  have  most  of  us  seen 
with  wonder.  The  original  pieces  firom  which  they  were  chipped  are 
shown,  the  mode  of  their  formation  is  illustrated,  ami  the  dale  of  their 
use  is  discussed.  The  so-called  stone  celts  are  shown  in  all  the  ir  varie- 
ties of  Ibrm  and  advance  towards  periection  ;  they  are  followed  by 
sliu^-stones,  of  which  the  use  is  shown,  by  extracts  Ironi  Irish  metrical 
Stones  of  acknowledged  antiquity ;  nest  appear  stone  hammers,  axes, 
punches,  whetstones,  moulds  for  casting,  and  tools.  Then  follow 
remarks  upon  the  cyclopean  military  architecture  of  the  country,  for  a 
specimen  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  illustrations  of  Dun  Aengus 
contained  in  our  present  Number.  Dress  aiul  personal  decoration 
follows,  and  are  succeeded  by  remarks  on  the  religious  and  sepulchnil 
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remains  preserved  in  the  Museum,  amongst  which  arc  some  interesting 
examples  of  Ogham  stones  and  inscription!. 

We  now  oome  to  the  earthen  materiahiy  which  chiefly  oonaist  of 
glass  and  enamel,  including  one  of  the  beautiful  flattened  beads  or 
circular  diakf,  (called  ntiak»«tonea  by  English  antiquaries,)  of  which 
only  two  or  three  specimens  (exactly  resemhlin^  that  figured  in  this 
work)  are  known  to  have  been  found  in  England.  One,  found  in 
Gloucestei'shire,  we  saw  a  few  yeare  since,  m  the  possession  of  a 
clergyman  of  that  county,  who  expressed  bis  intention  of  depositing  it 
in  the  Britiah  Mweiun ;  another,  diacoyered  in  the  oonnty  of  Cambridge, 
it  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Antiqaarian  Society  of  tbial 
vuTersity.  Mortuary  urns,  and  the  ornaments  found  with  them,  are 
treated  of  at  some  length.  From  amongst  the  latter  may  be  selected 
for  notice  a  beautiful  and  simple  necklace,  formed  of  the  shells  of 
Nerita  Uttoralis,  where  the  shell  has  been  rubbed  down  at  the  end 
of  its  first  turn,  to  form  a  second  hole  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
string  passed  through  them,  so  that  the  convexity  ia  alternately 
upwarda  and  downwards.   All  donbt  of  their  use  »  remoyed  by  a 

Sortion  of  the  string  baying  been  found  peasing  through  the  shells, 
'he  singular  elegance  of  this  arrangement  cannot  be  oony^ed  by 
description.    It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Of  vegetable  materials  the  remains  are,  from  their  very  destructible 
character,  few  in  number,  although  of  much  interest.  The  author 
mentions  the  timber,  nuts,  fir  cones,  &c.,  louud  abundantly  in  the  bogs, 
and  states  his  belief,  that  three  spedes  of  fir  were  indigenous  in  Irelam!, 
which  was  once  an  exceedingly  woody  country,  although  now  so  lament 
lably  bare.  Several  canoes  ara  described  and  figurod.  They  were 
formed  out  of  single  trees,  and  exactly  resemble  some  that  have  been 
found  in  Eno;land.  Some  curious  spades  and  forks  of  wood  follow, 
and  are  succeeded  by  tables,  drinking-vessels,  barrels,  &c.  There  is 
theu  a  long  essay  upon  the  curious  islands  formed  in  lakes,  by  driving 
pUes,  and  filline  up  the  incloied  spaces  with  earth,  stones,  and  timber. 
They  are  called  Crannoges,  and  formed  the  residences,  either  usually 
or  in  times  of  danger,  of  the  early  chiefs.  They  continued  in  partial 
use  until  the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Similar  works 
have  been  noticed  in  Switzerland,  and  we  believe  that  such  have 
existed  in  the  eastern  part  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  lakes  and  bogs  of  Wales  will  result  in  their  dis- 
coyery  also  in  the  Pruicipality. 

We  haye  now  giyen  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  contents  of  this 
elaborate  work,  and  haye  only  to  recommend  our  readers  to  send  six 
shillings  worth  of  postage  stamps  to  £.  Clibborne,  Esq.,  at  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy^  DnhUn,  and  obtain  copies  for  themielyes. 
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The  Story  of  Rushex  Castle  and  Rushen  Abbey,  in  thb 
Isle  of  Man.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  M.A.,  l.G.S. 
8to.    London:  1857. 

The  Runic  and  other  Monumental  Remains  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cttmmino.  4lo.  Londmfs  1807. 

It  is  not  loncf  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  notieirip,  in  a  favourable 
manner,  a  work  by  Mr.  Gumming,  entitled  The  Isle  of  Man;  its 
MUtori/y  Physicalj  J^cclesiasticalf  Civily  and  Legendary^  and  it  ig 
with  no  less  satisfaction  that  we  find  it  in  our  power  to  approTe  of  the 
two  aboTe-oamed  Iraoks.  Mr.  CimiiDiDg  »  doing  good  service  bj 
directing  attention  to  the  carious  history  Mid  intereetine  antiqnitiee  of 
the  island,  in  which  he  was  resident  for  eome  years.  If  all  those  who 
are  similarly  situated  would  do  the  like,  we  sliould  soon  find  ourselves 
in  possession  of  much  vnluable,  and  little  known,  if  not  now,  historical 
and  antiquarian  information,  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  students  of 
the  ancient  history  and  ethnology  of  Britain. 

The  lete  of  Man  should  have  considerable  inte^eet  Co  WdehmeD  i 
Ibr  the  kings  belonging  to  one  of  the  earliest  dynaaties  which  reigned 
there,  were  also  princes  of  North  Wales.  Theee  kings  commenced 
with  Gadwallon^  A.d.  650,  and  ended  with  Anarawd,  the  eon  of 
Rhodri  Mawr,  a.d.  877.  Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  of 
their  doings  in  that  part  of  their  dominions,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
no  means  exist  of  obtaining  additional  information.  The  mere  fact  of 
their  possessing  this  territory  is  valuable,  and  a  uroof  of  the  power 
poMeased  at  sea  by  the  Welsh  kings  at  the  perioa  when  the  English 
power  was  hmff  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Wessez* 
They  were  depnred  of  the  isfauid  by  the  celebrated  Harald  Haarfagr, 
of  Norway.  From  that  event,  nndl  the  year  1265,  we  find  that  a 
succession  of  Northmen  held  supreme  power  in  Man.  Then  follows 
a  somewhat  confuted  fluccc«sion  of  Scottish  and  Enpfli'^h  nobles,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  by  favour  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns, and  held  it  by  the  sword,  without  any  hereditary  right.  In 
1406  commences  the  more  tranquil  period,  extending  down  to  1765, 
during  which  the  prinapality  of  Man  was  held  by  the  houses  of 
Stanley  and  Murray.  The  soTcreignty  is  now  Tested  in  the  British 
crown,  where  may  it  long  continue ! 

But  to  revert  to  Mr.  Gumming's  books.  The  first-mentioned  treats 
of  Kusheii  Gastle,  and  the  Abbey  of  similar  name.  As  havinjjf  been 
the  chief  seat  of  the  reigning  princes  of  the  island,  the  castle  possesses 
much  interest,  in  addition  to  what  is  derived  from  its  antiquity  and 
picturesque  appearance.  The  exact  date  of  its  foundation  seems  to  be 
unknown.  In  relating  its  history,  our  author  takes  occasion  to  notice 
BMiiy  eyents  memorable  in  that  of  the  Isle,  and  also  some  curious 
biographical  matter  concerning  persons  resident  in  Man,  but  the  fame 
of  whom  has  extended  far  beyond  its  narrow  limits. 
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Mr.  Cumming  remarks  that  very  few  persons  are  aware  that  the 
climate  of  Uie  lue  of  Man 

Ts  tnnro  oqnnhle  than  tliat  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  its  moan  annual 
teuiperaturc  higher  than  that  of  any  spot  m  the  siime  parallel  of  latituile ; 
tiiat  it  haa  wiram  itself  more  antiquities  in  tlio  shape  of  cromlechs,  Btonc 
clrclos,  crosses,  ruined  churches  and  caslleB,  than  any  area  of  like  extent  in 
the  British  Isles  ;  that  it  ha.s  been  the  po«is««?sion  in  turn  of  the  Scotch,  AVelsh, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  anil  English;  that  its  kings  dietat4Hi  tenns  to  the  Kiii<i^ 
of  Ireland ;  that  it  played  a  part  in  the  struggle  between  13ruce  and  Baliul  j 
that  the  land,  the  people,  and  their  privil^es,  have  been  tranafenred  hom  one 
part}'  to  another,  by  purchase,  or  by  mortgage,  on  fiyc  separate  occasions;  that 
thou;^li  in  the  midst  of  the  Hrltisli  IsK-,^,  it  is  not  in  point  of  law  a  ])art  of 
them ;  that  though  a  possession  of  tho  British  crown,  it  is  not  ruletl  by  the 
Britidi  Pariiament ;  that  though  its  people  have  the  rights  of  Britiah  sabiectti 
it  is  no  part  of  England,  is  not  goyemed  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  beloogi 
not  to  England  by  colonization,  or  bv  conquest ;  that  in  all  the  various  changes 
of  hands  through  which  the  Island  has  passed,  it  has  maintained  in  its  integ- 
rity its  ancient  and  singnlar  oonstitntion,  and  presents  the  last  solitary  remaiiui 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Tiling,  or  eourt  of  justice,  ^ribich,  for  the  protcc- 
tion  of  pubhc  liberty,  was  lu-ld  in  the  o])cn  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  entiT'C 
assembled  people;  that  its  bishopric  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  in  Givat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  preserved  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  first  till  now;  that  it  contains  no  ivcords  of  the  llelbmiation ;  that 
its  Bishoj)  in  tin-  tiiiu'  of"  King  Ilenr)'  VIII.  was  also  Bisliop  in  the  time  of 
Elizabi^th,  and  died  in  j>ossi'Ssit)n ;  that  its  eccU»siastii  al  lilicrty  is  not  encnm- 
berwl  with  an  Act  of  Lnilbrniity,  or  an  Act  of  Mortmain  ;  that,  for  the  bettor 
government  of  the  Chnrch,  and  for  making  such  orders  and  constitntions  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  found  wanting,  it  is  enjoined  by  law  that  there 
shall  ])e  a  convocation  of  the  whole  clerg}'  of  the  diocese,  on  Thui'sday  in 
W'hitsuu  week,  every  yeitr;  that  canons  draw  up  in  these  synodal  meetiugs 
of  the  Chorch  haTe  reodTod  the  sanction  of  the  le^Utme,  and  are  actualrir 
tiM  statute  law  of  the  Isle;  that  the  Bishop  can  himself  draw  vip  pubho 
prayers  to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  and  that  such  prayers  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Liturgy^ of  the  Manx  Church;  that  the  Oilertory 
has  never  oeen  diseontmoed,  bnt  is  in  general  praotioe  onee  at  least  every 
week,  in  every  parish  in  the  Idand.** 

The  castle  is  in  a  tolerably  good  stitc  of  preservation,  but  has 
suilbred  in  its  beauty  l)y  modem  incongruous  additions. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  abbey,  which  is  situated 
ftboot  two  miles  from  Castletown. 

J uBt  above  it  there  is  a  very  old  bridge,  having  a  roadway  of  only 
six  feet  eight  inches  in  width. 

The  abbey  is  slated,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  boon  founded 
A.D.  1(X)8 ;  but  apparently  the  real  date  is  a.d.  1134,  and  the  founder 
King  Olave  I. 

^'  He  gave  to  Ivo,  or  Evan,  Abbot  of  Fumess,  a  portion  of  his  lands  in 
Mann,  towards  building  an  abbey  in  a  place  called  Russin ;  he  cnrichetl  the 
estate  ot  the  church  with  revenues,  and  endowed  it  mth  great  liberties.**^^ 
Chronicm  Mwimce  et  Insularmn, 
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The  abbots  were  appointed  by  the  abbot  of  Furness,  who  seeniB 
also  for  some  time  to  have  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Man." 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  arcliitcctiiral  heauty  about  the  remains 
of  this  celebrated  monastery,  which  is  the  "  re.stiii<j-place  of  the  dust 
of  mighty  and  pious  dead,"  concerning  whom  we  have  not  room  to 
tieet* 

This  little  book  is  written  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  conyeys  much 

information  to  the  reader  without  apparent  effort  on  his  part.  It  is 
nicely  printed  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Tenby,  and  has  six  neat  illustrations 
of  the  abbey,  castle,  and  antiquities;  a  map  of  the  island,  and  views 
taken  in  in()0;  and  a  sheet  of  autographs  of  remarkable  personaiTcs, 

The  other  work  under  our  notice  contains  fourteen  anastatic  plates 
of  the  Runic  and  other  crosses  existing  in  Man.  There  are  liftv 
monuments  represented  upon  them.  The  author  fears  that  fault  will 
be  found  with  the  roaf^hness  and  want  of  finish  of  the  illustrations 
but  we  do  not  feel  inclmed  to  do  so ;  for  they  have  been  made  with 
especial  care  to  insure  accuracy,  and  are,  perhaps,  truer  representations 
of  the  monuments  than  wouhl  have  been  produced  by  a  professed 
artist,  who  was  not  also  an  accomplislicd  antiquary.  ^luch  pains  are 
taken  with  the  Runic  alphabets,  the  several  tui  iiis  of  wiiich  arc  cou- 
ti-asted  in  a  tabular  form  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  Home, 
Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Lycia.  The  crosses  appear  to  have 
been  solely  sepulchral  memorials/'  There  are  no  representations  of 
hattle  scenes,  or  the  making  of  treaties.  Tlie  inscriptions  simply  state 
that  A.  B.  erected  this  cross  to  C.  D.,  his  father,  mother,"  kc.  We  do 
not  find  a  request  for  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  They  are 
covered  with  "knot-work,"  and  stranj^e  fij^ures  of  animals,  luintin^ij 
scenes,  pei-sons  on  horse-back,  musical  instruments,  and  weaj)ons  of 
war.  They  are  very  rudely  iusliioned;  what  should  be  straight  lines 
are  not  straight ;  those  which  should  be  parallel  are  divergent ;  the 
circles  are  not  round.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty  with 
the  crosses  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  possess  high  interest,  and  are 
well  deserving  of  study  and  comparison  with  those  more  elaborate 
monuments.  Mr.  Gumming  thinks  that  they  were  erected  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  Thei'e  is  a  mixture  in  them  of 
the  Scottish  and  Irish  types. 

We  recommend  this  book  most  strongly.  It  ought  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  books  which  have  lately  appeared  in  illustration  of  the 
crosses  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Cornwall.  When  shall  we  see  a 
similar  work  on  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Wales  ?  There  is 
some  slight  reason  to  think  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  for  we  know 
that  one  of  our  most  esteemed  members  has  accumulated  materials  for 
that  purpose.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  receive  sufficient  encourage* 
meat  to  induce  him  to  give  them  to  the  world. 


AKCH.  CAMB.,  TRIBB  SBBIBB^  TOL.  lY.  R 
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Proceedings  of  the  Kilkenny  Arcu^olooical  Societv.  Nos. 
VII.  and  VIII.  1857. 

We  have  received  two  more  Niimbei*3  of  this  interesting  collection 
of  archeeoiogical  transactions.   They  contain  mucli  valuable  matter. 


FiUar-ttooe,  TfilTWUggtrt. 


and  confer  no  small  credit  on  the  society  under  whoM  auspices  they 
are  pablisbed.   We  learn  from  No.  VIJU  the  gratifyiog  fact  that  the 
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Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  having  lately  purchased  the  property 
at  Glendalough,  on  which  the  well-known  architectural  remains  still 
stand,  have  resolved  to  preserve  them  from  all  injury  and  desecration. 
Is  there  any  parallel  instance  to  this  in  Wales,  on  the  part  of  any 
public  commercial  company  ?  Can  the  inhabitants  of  Conway  recall 
any  circumstances  of  this  kind  to  their  recollection  ?   The  Rev.  J. 


Pillar-stone,  Kilnasaggart. 


O'Hanlon  has  communicated  to  the  Association  the  result  of  his 
researches  among  the  papers  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  office^  at  Dublin ; 
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and  their  yaried  natnre^  &•  wdl  as  Talne,  Indioatod  by  their  titlei, 
show  how  maoh  has  been  done  in  the  eister  isle,  at  also  in  our  own^ 

towards  procuring  aothentic  data  for  local  and  general  history,  by 
making  an  intelligent  use  of  the  public  record  depositories.  A  curious 
account  of  the  "  Jorney  "  of  the  jilackwater,  from  papers  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  D.  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  coiitiiiiis  a  scries  of  hi^^lily 
interesting  letters  concerning  the  military  operations  in  Ireland  at  that 
period;  and  the  same  gentleman  contributes  another  series  of  contem- 
porary letters,  about  ''The  takeing  awaie  of  a  gentlewoman  the 
youngest  danghter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenall  by  the  Erleof  Tirowen;" 
—no  unusual  episode  of  Irisli  manners  in  those  good  old  days! 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  oiRcers  of  this  society,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  "  Pillar-stone  "  at  Kilna- 
saggart — which  has  been  already  described  by  the  Ulster  antiquaries, 
thougli  not  ])ro])crly  delineated,  in  their  Annals.  Our  readers  will 
observe  the  Ogham  characters,  and  must  try  to  make  tlie  best  deci- 
phering of  them  they  can,  until  Professor  Graves  comes  to  their  aid ; 
but  the  inscription,  in  old  Irith  is  held  by  Dr.  0*Donovan  to  meani^ 
Ternoc  Mac  Ciaran  contecraUd  thi$  place  under  the  patronage  of 
Peter  the  ApoeUe*  This  stone  is  remarkable  in  another  respect — ^its 
position, 

"  It  8till  stands  at  the  bead  of  a  Tcry  pecoliar  cemetery  and  is 

jilacod  at  the  northern  ed<xe  of  a  circle,  55  feet  in  diuiiictcr,  tlio  cirrmnl'crenco 
of  which  is  formed  bv  a  number  (16)  of  low  llat  gravt«s,  radiating  thence 
towards  the  centre.  An  inner  cixx!le,  of  mudi  smaller  graves  ( 1 1 )  then  occurs, 
concentric  with  the  outer ;  the  very  centre  <^  these  two  circle?*  of  ^rraves  is 
indicated  bv  the  remnant  of  a  stone  sliaft.  or  small  pillar.  At  the  foot  of 
the  largepillar-stoue  lies  a  round,  sUghtly  disked,  stone,  not  unlike  those ibund 
in  New  Grange,  but  umch  smaller  uiseribed  with  a  cross.'' 

We  have  a  monument  in  Wales,  near  Newport,  Pembrokeshire, 
not  unlike  this,  where  five  cromlechs  radiate  from  a  centre;  but  there 
is  no  pillar-stone,  nor  central  stone,  now  remaining,  as  in  the  Irish 
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Irrliafnlania  CamlirfBsii 


THIRD  SERIES,  No.  XIV.— APRIL,  1808. 


ON  CERTAIN  TERMS  OF  CELTIC  ETHNOLOGY,  AND 
ON  A  RECENT  THEORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN 

OF  THE  WELSH.' 

(Read  at  MonmoutlL ) 

The  remarkB  which  1  am  going  to  make,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  humble  contribution  towards  determining  the 
origin  of  certain  national  appellations,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  But  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  these  ap* 
pellations,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  refer  to  their 
etymology.  The  etymology  of  gentile  names  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  almost  every  instance,  extremely 
obscure  and  uncertain.  The  names  themselves  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  the  languages 
to  which  they  belong  have  undergone  such  modifications 
that  it  is  generally  difficult  to  recognize  the  roots.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  assign  them  have  in 
many  cases  been  particularly  infelicitous.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  wander  into  these  dark  and  dip- 
pery  ways  of  antiquity.  My  object  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  terms,  and  by  these  means  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  races  to  which  they  belong.  When 
it  can  be  made  out  that  a  national  name  was  at  any  period 

^  1  This  paper  has  andergone  various  modificatioDs  since  it  was  de- 
fiveiedy  which  it  Is  onnfioesMUT  to  specify.  Bat  the  allsithoughts 
have  mainlj  taken  the  form  of  ioot-noles. 
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used  in  a  more  extended  or  in  a  more  contracted  sense 
than  at  present,  or  that  it  has  been  transferred  from  one 
tribe  to  another,  or  that  a  nation  has  borne  different  titles 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  or  in  different  languages, 
—any  one  of  these  facts  constitutes  a  problem,  whose  so- 
lution must  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  involve  the  disco- 
very of  past  facts  in  the  history  of  that  nation. 

Moreover  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  all  the  questions 
which  may  emerge  in  the  course  of  this  investigation. 
On  the  contrary  1  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  many  recog- 
nized difficulties  unsolved,  and  even  to  state  new  ones,  of 
which  I  do  not  see  the  solution.  But  something  will 
have  been  gained  by  merely  raising  a  question,  if  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  promoting  discussion  and  inquiry. 

I  will  begin  with  the  word  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  to  us  of  all  those  which  come  within  the  range  of 
my  subject;  I  mean  the  name  of  our  country,  Wales, 
and  its  derivative  adjective,  Welsh,  Now  the  origin 
commonly  assigned  to  this  word  is  possibly  a  true,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  an  adequate  account  of  the  matter.  The 
term,  in  the  earliest  rorm  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
English  language,  also  means  "strange,"  ''foreign."* 
The  Welsh,  then,  upon  this  view,  were  the  strangers,  the 
^fcXX^Xot,  whom  the  Teutonic  invaders  found  in  Britain. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  s«ime  term,  in  kindred 
dialects,  has  a  more  extended  signification.  The  word 
Wdlscky  which  also  means  "foreign"  in  German,  has 
acquired  various  specific  applications.  For  instance,  it  is 
used  convertibly  with  Italiemsch^  for Italian,"  although 
the  latter  is  the  more  usual  and  colloquial  expression. 
It  is  applied  to  the  Romansch,  the  isolated  language  of 
Latin  origin,  spoken  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
and*  Inn.  iIF  we  cross  tiie  passes  where  the  great  Alpine 
chains  are  gathered  up  into  a  mighty  knot  in  the  St. 
Ootthard,  and  descend  into  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  we 

*  The  root  is  preserved  in  tlie  word  walDiit oomptfe  tbe  Qer- 
man,  WdlMcke  ivuM. 
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«faaU  find  the  same  name  in  a  somewhat  altered  ehape. 
The  WaUiB^  better  known  to  English  tourists  nnder  the 
nimch  form  of  Valais,  extends  to  the  head  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.'  The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  is  occupied 
by  the  Pays  de  Fawt/,*  in  German  Waat,  apparently,  al- 
though not  so  obviously,  another  derivative  from  the  same 
root.^  The  dialect  of  druyeres  in  the  mountains  of  Fri» 
bourg,  is  called  in  German,  Chruvmin'W'dlsck,  The  small 
town  of  Neuohatel,  which  has  recently  acouired  a  dispro- 
DOTtionate  importance  in  European  politics,  is  called 
WUBckneuburg^  though  more  commonly  Neuburg.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  a  lecture  to  which  I  shall  presently  have  oc* 
casion  to  refer,  says  that  the  term  was  applied  especially 
to  the  French,  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  "  German  lan- 
guages of  the  continent.""  Certainly  the  inhabitants  of 
Fraiice  are  repeatedly  designated  Oalwalas  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  Lastly,  we  find  the  Wallons  in  Belgium,  and 
the  WMi  in  Britain ;  so  that  we  have  tribes  bearing  the 
same  or  similar  names,  in  a  sort  of  cordon  extending  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.^   And  now  the  ques- 

*  It  is  true  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  Canton  is  now  occupied  hj 
a  German  population.  Bnt  I  think  it  probable  tiiat  the  Gmsans  of 
tbe  Valak  are  comparativeljr  raeent  intradera,  as  those  who  inhabit 

the  heads  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys  near  Monte  Rosa,  obviously  are. 

*  Are  we  to  add  to  our  list  tbe  Vaudois  of  the  Cottian  Alps  ?  I 
have  seen  somewhere  a  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  Celtic 
dialect,  purporting  to  have  been  spoken  formerly  among  that  people, 
but  so  obviously  akin  to  the  Irish  language,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  forged  in  Ireland. 

*  It  appears  also  to  be  called  WaUekUmd. 
^  Lectnra  on  the  Enellih  Language. 

7  I  hare  not  indoded  the  Wulachians  in  this  enumeration,  beoanst 
their  name  oontains  an  element  for  the  presence  of  which  it  is  not  easf 

to  account  at  first  sight,  and  in  its  Greek  dress  (BXaxoO  presents  a 
wholly  different  appearance.  They  possess  two  of  the  three  charac- 
teristics ascribed  below  to  the  Welsh  of  Western  Europe;  but  differ 
from  the  others  in  not  being  Celts.  But  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same, 
may  have  been  extended  to  them  irom  the  Celtic  provincials  by  the 
Teatonic  race.  The  only  Teutons,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  obserred  to 
me^  who  can  hsTO  come  into  contaot  with  them  in  early  times,  were 
the  MsBSO-Ooths.  But  they  cannot  have  known  much  about  the 
Cehi.   However,  the  learned  Bohemian,  Dobrowsky,  as  quoted  by 
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tioD  arises,  upon  what  principle  thiB  common  name  was 
applied  to  these  various  populations*  And  to  this  ques- 
tion diflerent  answers  mieht  be  p^yen.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
seired  Aat  the  word,  although  it  means  foreign^  is  not 
applied  to  all  non-Teutonic  tribes,  but  only  to  those  who 
border  on  the  Teutonic  race  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
Sclavonic  nations,  who  bound  k  on  the  east,  have  re- 
ceived the  common  appellation  of  Wends,  The  popu- 
lations who  bear  the  common  designation  of  Welsh 
(WdUchf  &c.)  are  all  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
empire,  they  all  speak  Romance  dialects,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  the  Welsh  of  Britain,  aud,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons,  they  are  pro- 
bably all  of  Celtic  blood.  For  which  of  these  reasons 
was  the  term  applied  ?  Mr.  Wright  answers  the  question 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"The  German  race  had  a  term  for  those  who  were  of  a 
different  race  from  themselves,  .  .  .  which,  as  the  Romans  were 
the  only  race  quite  different  from  their  own  with  which  they  had 
much  acquaintance,  they  applied  especially  and  almost  solely  to 

people  speaking  the  Latin  tongue   It  was  no  doubt 

for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  they  were  a  people  speaking 
Latin,  that  the  Anglo-SaxoDB  applied  this  word  to  the  population 
they  fonnd  in  Britain,  and  it  probably  became  extended  to  what 
we  DOW  call  Wales  and  the  \¥el8h,  merely  becaaBe,  when  they 
sobeequently  became  acquainted  with  them,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
confounded  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  with  the  other  old 
iahabitants  of  South  Britain/'" 

I  will  not  now  anticipate  the  question  whether,  or  to 

Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  History  of  Manhindf  iii.  Ed.  3 ;  pp.  404, 
110^  "176),  tells  us  that  the  Sclavonians  have  three  words  for  "  fo- 
reiffners,  which  are  applied  specifically  as  follows, — Czud,  to  the 
Allophylian  nations  to  the  nortn  and  east,  Niem  {i.  e.,  "  dumb")  to 
the  Teutons,  and  Wlach  "  to  all  Celtic  people  termed  bv  the  Germans 
Welsck,  and  as  the  latter  uame  was  extended  to  the  Italians,  so  Vlach 
was  probably  applied  to  Romanised  nalioiii*"  The  WaUacluani, 
tlMO,  who  call  ihatmttm  Bmmanje  {**  Romans"),  may  have  reoeiTsd 
their  name  from  their  Selavonian  neighbours,  who  learned  the  use  of 
the  word,  in  its  more  extended  signification,  from  the  Germans.  The 
^ttural  element  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  termination  charactsiw 
jstic  of  gentile  nouns,  as  in  Slovak^  &cc, 
"  Lecture  on  the  English  Language. 
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what  extent,  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  a  Latin-speaking 
population  in  Britain.  But  I  do  not  altogether  see  why 
this  answer  has  been  given  to  the  (j^uestion,  rather  than 
either  of  the  two  others  which  I  have  indicated  as  possible. 
Why  should  the  common  name  of  Welsh  have  been 
applied  to  the  provincials,  because  they  spoke  Latin, 
rather  than  as  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  because 
those  who  marclied  upon  the  Germans  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  members  of  the  great  Celtic  race?  Surely  the 
Germans  must  have  had  **  much  acquaintance"  with  the 
Celtic  tribes  on  their  western  frontier,  some  of  whom 
indeed  appear  by  a  reflex  movement  to  have  formed 
settlements  in  the  midst  of  them,  long  before  the  Roman 
eagles  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Without 
yentoring  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  I  contend  that  it 
is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other  supposition,  that  the 
term  in  question  was  first  applied  to  the  Gauls  in  very 
early  times,  and  afterwards  extended  from  them,  the 
only  Roman  provincials  with  whom  they  had  much 
acquaintance,"  to  other  subjects  of  the  empire,  whether 
Celtic  or  not.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
whole  north  of  Italy  was  occupied  by  .tribes  of  Celtic 
origin.  Mr.  Wright's  theory  appears  to  assume  that  the 
Germans  first  became  acquainted  with  their  neighbours 
when  under  Roman  domination,  or  at  all  events  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  give  them  any  appellation 
before  that  date.  On  the  contrary  it  appears  to  me  they 
must  have  given  them  a  name,  and  are  as  likely  to  have 
given  them  the  name  of  Welsh  as  any  other. 

And  here  1  will  venture  upon  another  suggestion.  I 
make  it  with  hesitation;  and  I  am  uncertain  to  what 
consequences  it  may  lead  us.  Everybody  will  recollect 
the  scene  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  where  mine 
Host  of  the  Garter"  makes  peace  between  the  Welsh 
person  and  the  French  doctor,  apostrophizing  them  re- 
spectively as  **Guallia  and  Gaul,  FVench  and  Welsh, 
soul-curer  and  body-curer."  Now  I  would  wish  to  ask, 
whether  we  are  to  regard  this  alliteration  as  altogether 
accidental  ?  Is  there  no  etymological  connection  between 
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the  words  ?  Philologists  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  two 
words,  Gallus  and  Wealhf  may  be  connected,  and  as  they 
are  applied  in  different  languages  to  the  same  race,  there 
arises  a  presumption  that  they  are  the  same  word  in  dif- 
ferent shapes.  And  the  presumption  is  so  strong,  that  I 
should  accept  it  at  once  without  hesitation,  were  it  not  for 
certain  difficulties  which  it  involves.  For  in  the  first  place 
it  will  be  asked,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of 
these  names,  which  is  the  earlier  form  ?  Did  the  Romans 
learn  their  word  from  tiie  Germans,  or  did  the  Germans 
learn  theirs  from  the  Romans?  The  former  supposition 
is  negatived  by  the  feet  that  the  Romans  used  the  word 
before  they  had  come  in  contact  (so  far  as  we  know)  with 
the  Teutonic  race.  But  the  contrary  supposition  inter- 
feres with  the  etymology  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Teutonic  word. 

There  is  another  possibility,  and  I  think,  but  one  more, 
and  that  is  that  the  Romans  learned  their  word  from  the 
Gauls  themselves.  But  this  encumbers  the  subject  with 
fresh  ditliculties.  For,  assuming  that  the  Celts,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  designated  themselves  by  this  common 
name,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  same  name  by  which  one  of 
tlie  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  race  designate  themselves 
still?  Is  not  Gaul  the  same  as  Oad?  To  this  view 
there  are  two  great  objections.  First,  Oael^  though  so 
pronounced,  is  not  properly  so  spelt ;  the  word  as  written, 
Oaoidheal^  is  obviously  the  same  word  as  the  Welsh 
CrwyddeL^   The  Gael  Uien  must  have  called  themselves 

9  1  am  surprized  to  see  that  Mr.  Babington,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  **  Firbolgic  Forts  in  Aran/*  (see  above,  p.  97,)  throws  a  doubt 
on  the  identity  of  the  Gad  with  the  GwyddeL  That  the  remains 
ascribed  to  the  Gwyddel  by  Welsh  tradition  may  be  inaccurately 
assigned  to  them,  ib  of  course  very  possible,  bat  oothing  is  more 
OTident  than  that  Qtui  and  Qwyddel  are  at  bottom  the  same  word* 
Mr.  Babington  appean  to  forget  that,  in  the  month  of  a  Welshman 
at  the  present  day,  Uwyddel  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  Irish, 
The  eminent  Irish  antiquaries,  cited  by  Mr.  Babington,  must  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  accept  as  conclusive,  the  evidence  ot  chronicles  which 
profess  to  record  events  that  took  place  "  in  the  North  and  West  of 
Ireland"  .  .  .  .  "  long  before  the  Christian  era/'  or  even    during  the 
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by  the  name  in  that  form  when  their  premit  orthography 
was  fixed.    I  do  not  know  when  that  was;  but  it  must 

inl  oeDtary  alter  the  birth  of  Ghnit."  I  will  not  say  that  such 
eridence  is  untmstworthj,  until  I  have  examined  it ;  hot  that  it  should 

be  tnistworthy,  would  be  contrary  to  all  historical  experience.  With 
rprnird  to  the  Gwyddel,  T  take  this  opportunity  of  coramenting  on 
§omc  remarks  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Arckaohgia  Cambrmms 
(1856,  p.  323)  by  Mr.  Fenton 

And  here,  not  to  impi^u  the  iagcnuiti'  aud  Icaming  of  our  friend  and 
aasodatei  the  Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones,  m  his  Essay  unon  the  advent  of  ^  Gad 
in  Britiuii,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  ai^roment  Ibr  sopport  of  hia  Iheoiy  as 

to  the  application  of  the  word  Gtci/ddfl,  in  so  many  instances,  he  may  be  in 
error ;  for  Gwyddel  has  two  very  obvious  meanings ;  in  one  sense  the  simple 
word  Owjfdd  meana  a  district  covered  nith  low  trees, — ^bmshwood;  or  as 
Chujfdddf  the  inhahitantB  of  wooded  hnriandaii  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 

a  moontainoos  or  b.m^  country,  who  were  termed  Uchel->ri/r,  instead  of 
GwA'ddelion-  Now,  many  of  the  words  which  Mr.  Jonca  brings  forward  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  people^  but  with  the 
sMre  locafi^ ;  as  Gwyddelwem  (the  wooded  brake),  Nantgwyddel  (the  brook 
abounding  in  stonted  or  low  trees), — ju.<<t  its  character, — near  Llanthony 
Abbey,  et  wulfis  alih  (sic.)  I  am,  therrfore,  of  opinion,  that  tho  (lael,  or 
Gwyddelion,  were  the  invaders,  and  that  the  Britons,  who  were  the  prior 
inbabitaats  of  the  more  mountainous  districts,  both  of  North  and  South 
Wales,  in  the  end,  drove  these  adv«iflB  out  Beoules,  noportimi  of  oar  inhmd 
mountainous  region,  eithej*  in  names  of  places  or  otherwise,  has  any  reference 
to  a  Gw}'ddplian  population;  but  several  parts  of  the  maritime  unwooded 
lowland^i  exhibit  strong  proofs  of  their  having  become  settlers  there  for  many 
contories,  nntil  oonmiaed  bj  the  Britons,  and  amalgamated  with  ik»  original 
pnasMuuisof  theaofl." 

Even  upon  Mr.  Fenton's  own  tbowingy  the  words  which  I  have 
adduced  in  support  of  my  theory,  must  have  to  do  with  people  of 
some  kind  or  other.  If  Gicyddd  means  "  the  inli:ibit:mts  of  wooded 
lowlands  "  (though  there  is  really  no  element  in  the  world  signifyinf]^ 
"  lowlands"),  Nantgrvyddel  must  mean,  not  "  the  brook  abounding  in 
stunted  or  low  trees,"  but  "  the  brook  of  the  inhabitants  of  wooded 
jowlanda.*'  Bat  then  Mr.  Fenton,  afWr  denying  that  the  local  names 
10  qocition  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Owyddel,  in  the  ethnical 
•ense  of  the  temiy  appears  suddenly  to  change  his  plan  of  attack,  and 
to  aigve  thai  the  Gwyddel  were  the  invaders  because,  as  their  name 
implies,  they  occupied  the  "  wooded  lowlands ;"  though  it  appears, 
after  all,  that  it  was  in  the  '*  maritime  unwooded  lowlands"  that  thev 
Were  placed !  Surely  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  intricate  reasoning 
to  say  that  the  Gwyddel  call  the>nselves  by  that  name.  Lastly  Mr. 
Fenton  asserts  that  "  no  portion  of  our  inland  mountainous  region, 
wbether  in  names  af  planes  or  otherwise,  has  any  referenoe  to  a 
Gi^dddian  popolation."  I  beff  to  refer  him  to  my  amended  list  of 
places  bearing  their  name,  {Arekmologia  Cmnhremisy  1854,  pp. 
«50, 260,)  and  in  particular  to  the  case  which  he  has  himself  quoted, 
Nantgwyddel,  near  Llanthony. 
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have  bei&k  long  after  the  times  about  which  we  are  in- 
quiriDg.  So  uiat  llie  resemblance  between  CkUlus  and 
Croel,  when  scrutinized  historically,  appears  to  vanish. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  word,  but  only  transfers  it.  Did  the  Oanls 
learn  it  from  the  Germans,  or  did  the  Germans  learn  it 
from  the  Gauls  ? 

As  regards  the  first  objection,  the  following  solution 
has  occurred  to  me  as  a  possible  one.  The  elision  of  the 
middle  consonant  in  the  word  Gael  is  not  an  isolated  case 
in  Gaelic,  it  is  part  of  a  general  law,  by  which  the  lighter 
consonants  though  still  written,  are  m  many  words  no 
longer  pronounced.  Now  a  law  of  any  language  exhibits 
a  tendency  which  may  always  have  existed.  Philologists 
have  ascribed  to  the  Latin  language  a  yearning  after 
contractions."  That  yearning  has  to  a  great  extent 
generated  the  Romance  languages,  and  has  always  been 
working  in  them.  Why  should  not  the  same  tendency, 
which  is  manifestly  at  work  in  Gaelic,  have  existed  in 
it  at  a  very  early  period  ?  Upon  this  view,  it  is  possible 
that  while  the  western  and  more  barbarous  of  the  Gbeiic 
tribes  still  called  themselves  OaoidheaU  the  more  advanced 
members  of  that  race,  with  whom  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
mans came  in  contact,  may  have  already  clipped  the  word 
down  to  something  like  its  modem  pronunciation. 

But  even  if  we  allow  this,  the  old  difficulty  recurs  in 
a  new  shape.  Is  the  name  originally  Celtic  or  German  ? 
If  the  former,  its  etymology  from  the  word  signifying 
strange  or  foreign  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  we 
have  a  whole  race  calling  themselves  by  a  name  which 
they  have  learned  from  another  people,  a  thing  unpre* 
cedented  and  hardly  conceivable,  besides  the,  if  possible, 
more  serious  objection,  that  the  Celtic  retains  the  older 
and  uncorrupted  form  of  the  word. 

I  confess  1  see  but  one  escape  from  the  dilemma,  if  it 
should  be  thought  that  the  three  words  (Toe/,  Oalbu^  and 
Wabch  are  so  similar  as  to  be  probably  akin.  I  think 
the  common  may  be  derived  from  the  proper  noun,  and 
not  the  proper  from  the  common.    I  think  the  Germans 
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may  not  have  called  the  Cdts  Webh  because  they  were 

strangers,  but  have  called  other  men  and  things  Welsh 
(i.e.,  strangers")  because  they  were  in  that  respect  like 
the  Celts.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  strictly  gentile 
appellation  transferred  and  extended  far  beyond  its  proper 
limits,  or  even  generalized  until  it  has  acquired  the  cha- 
lacter  of  a  common  noun.  Thus  we  have  learned  to  call 
the  aborigines  of  America  Indians.  Or  again,  to  take 
the  case  of  a  particular  object  of  a  yery  fiuniliar  and 
domestic  character — what  we  call  a  Turkey  coek^  the 
French  call  eoq  d*  Inde^  and  the  Germans  kakkuHscher 
Hakn ;  the  truth  being  that  the  species  is  of  American 
origin.  The  word  slave,  again,  from  being  a  national 
name,  has  passed  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  niodorn 
Europe  as  an  appellative.  Lastly,  the  later  Jews  called 
all  Gentiles, — all  who  were  not  Jews, — by  the  common 
name  of  Greeks.  And  in  like  manner,  the  Teutons  may 
have  called  the  Gauls  by  a  name  derived  from  that  by 
which  they  designated  themselves;  and  afterwards,  as 
they  were  the  foreigners  with  whom  they  had  most  to  do, 
converted  the  proper  name  into  an  appellative,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  everything  foreign,  strange  and  outlandish.* 

1  admit  the  many  difficulties  which  the  view  which  I 
have  put  forward  involves,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  a  string  of  hypotheses  to  explain  them.  But 
the  balance  of  probabilities  appears  to  me  on  the  whole 
to  incline  in  this  direction.* 

The  name  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
cussion has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Welsh  themselves. 
They  call  themselves  Ctmry,    Cambrians.''   Of  course 

*  An  additional  parallel  iniijht  be  found  in  the  name  of  Wends^ 
extended  (acoording  to  Br.  Prichard's  view^  from  the  Old  Praflriaiis 
to  the  Schivonic  rsce. — Physical  Jlistory,  iii.  p.  450. 

2  It  may  be  obeerved  in  passing  that  the  word  FaX/iroi,  by  which 
the  (Greeks  designate  the  Gauls,  must  be  connected  with  Galium: 
while  the  more  common  term  which  is  used  convertibly  with  it, 
fiiKroif  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to  a  distinct  origin.  1  uXdri;c  and 
KcXr^,  are,  howerer,  not  alirsTS  identical see  8azomeitf  yu,  18; 
Priehsid,  PkiftkaL  Skttny,  iii.  p.  49,  naU. 

▲ROH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SBRIBS,  VOL.  IV.  T 
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this  18  far  from  being  an  isolated  case.    It  is  nothing 

unusual  for  a  nation  to  call  itself  by  a  different  name 
from  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  other  nations.  Bnt 
the  circumstance  which  is  most  especially  noteworthy,  is 
this.  It  is  comparatively  speaking  a  modem  name.  It 
does  not  appear  in  history  as  the  appellation  of  a  race 
occupying  the  present  seats  of  the  Welsh  people,  or  indeed 
of  any  tribe  in  Britain,  before  the  dawn  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  name  of  Chnbri,  renowned  as  it  was  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,^  is  not  connected  with  this  country 
by  any  writer  of  authority.^  The  natives  of  the  island 
are  spoken  of  as  Britons,  or  designated  by  the  names  of 
their  particular  tribes ;  but  the  name  in  question  is  un- 
known. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  constitutes  a  di£Ei- 
culty ;  but  it  is  pobably  one  which  is  significant,  and 
the  solution  of  which  would  lead  to  further  results. 

Of  course  it  would  be  an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty  if  we  could  find  reason  to  believe  that  not  only 
the  name  of  the  Cymry,  but  the  Cymry  themselves,  were 
imported  into  their  present  position,  and  indeed  into  the 
island,  after  the  close  of  the  Roman  period.  And  as  a 
theory  of  this  kind  has  been  recently  propounded  (not 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  new  one)  and  has  naturally 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  attention  in  our  Society,  I 
must  turn  aside  to  consider  it.' 

I  trust  I  am  representing  Mr.  Wright's  views  fairly, 
when  I  state  them  briefly  as  comprehended  in  the  following 
positions;  and  I  have  the  more  confidence  that  I  am 
doing  so,  because  I  have  used,  as  nearly  as  Ipossibley  his 
own  words. 

•  I  do  not  now  wish  to  open  the  question  whether  the  Cimbri  of 
the  Scandinavian  Chersonese  were  identical  or  connected  with  the 
Cymry  of  Britain.  Bat  in  spite  of  the  many  diflloaltieB  whkh  the 
•apposition  involves,  I  feel  almost  oertain  that  the  ttmilari^  of  the 
names  is  not  aocidentaL — See  Priohaid,  Phuieid  SutorVf  iiL  pp. 
103-5. 

*  Richard  of  Cirenoeiter  alone  places  a  tribe  of  Cimbri  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

'  Archseologia  Cambrensisy  1057,  p.  64. 
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Mr.  Wright  asserts,  then,  or  suggests  ;— 

That  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  Roman  period  of  the 
history  of  Britain,  the  remaine  of  the  original  Celtic  population 
were  very  small 

''That  the  popular  story  that  the  people  who  resisted  the 

Saxons  was  the  ancient  Celtic  population  of  the  island,  and  that 
it  retired  before  the  conauerors  until  it  found  a  last  refuge  in 
Wales,  is  a  mere  fiction 

**  That  contemporary  with  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons  and 
Angles,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North, 
Wales  itself  was  visited  by  a  similar  and  even  more  fatal  invasion 

"  That  the  Welsh  may  be  settlers  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
province  on  their  side  of  the  island,  just  as  the  Saxons  and 
Angles  were  in  England,  and  the  Northern  invaders  in  the  districts 
of  the  South  of  Scotland 

And  finally,  that  they  may  have  come  from  Britanny. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  accept  or  reject  it,  any  further  than  as  a 
denial  of  it  may  be  involved  in  the  objections  which  I 
shall  make  against  those  that  follow.  I  mean  to  say  that 
it  may  be  true  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Britain,  as 
against  the  northern  and  western  districts,  or  of  the 
towns  as  against  the  country.  How  far  it  is  so,  it  is 
beside  my  present  purj)ose  to  consider.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded as  I  slitill  presently  show  more  fully,  as  regards 
the  whole  of  South  Britain,  it  is  not  true.* 

Wliat  I  have  said  on  this  point,  will  cover  the  following 
one.  I  will  just  observe,  in  addition,  that  the  statement 
that  the  ancient  Celtic  population  "  .  .  .  .  retired 
before  the  conquerors  until  it  found  a  last  refuge  in 

•  Probability  is  doubtless  in  favour  of  tbe  complete  Romanization 
of  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  would  seem  stranjxe  if  Picardy  were 
Romanized  and  Kent  not.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Caernarvonshire  spoke  Latin  because  those  of  Kent  did.  And 
even  in  Graul, — although  the  Latin  language  has  oow  superseded  tbe 
Celtic  thnraghoat,  accept  in  the  Armonoan  peniogolay— we  bare 
perhaps  no  right  to  amme  that  the  latter  had  died  out  in  all  other 

Sirts,  at  all  events  in  the  comitiyy  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period  in 
ritain.  The  well-known  peinge  of  St.  Jerome  proves  that  it  was 
not  extinct  in  the  previous  century  oven  in  tbe  neig^hbourhood  of 
Treves,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Koman  influence  in  the  Trans- 
alpine  Empire. 
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Wales"  is  not  only  "a  mere  fiction/'  but  one  which,  I 
suppose,  nobody  believes  or  imagines.  I  say,  nobody 
believes  that  the  whole  popuhition  was  swept  clean  out 
of  England,  and  rolled  up  in  a  small  compass  within  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  this, 
and  another  thing  to  hold  that  the  Welsh  are  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South-Eastem 
Britain,  and  even — what  could  hardly  fail  to  happen  in 
that  case — that  some  at  least  of  the  latter  took  refuge 
among  their  countrymen.  So  much  at  least  of  the 
"  popular  story  "  is  credible,  and  supported  by  historical 
parallels. 

But  Mr.  Wright  asserts,  thirdly,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Teutonic  immigration,  "  Wales  itself  was  visited  by 
a  similar  and  even  more  iatal  invasion."  The  evidence 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
towns  which  Mr.  Wright  asserts — or  rather,  I  venture  to 
think,  assumes — to  have  taken  place  in  Wales.  This,  he 
tell  us,  would  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  previously 
existing  population :  they  would  not  have  destroyed  what 
was  "  to  have  been  their  protection*'  against  the  invaders. 
Now  as  regards  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Babiiinton  has  brought  forward  exceptions  sufficient 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  this  theory."  The  cases  of  Isca 
and  Venta,  Maridunum  and  Leucarum  in  South,  and 
Segontium  in  North  Wales,  are  enough,  one  would  think, 
to  establish  a  negative.^  But  Mr.  Wright  argues  that 
there  was  in  these  cases  no  continuous  occupation,  but 
that  the  inhabitants  were  merely  settlers  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  deserted  walls.  For  this  assertion,  let 
It  be  observed,  not  a  particle  of  evidence  is  shown.  There 

7  Archsoloda  Cambrenrii,  1857,  p.  64. 

B  I  feel  Uttle  doabt  that  we  miglit  add  several  names  to  this  liit. 

Neath,  for  example,  retains  its  ancient  name,  &nd  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period.  But  this  is  set  aside, 
because  there  arc  no  traces  of  the  Roman  station  left."  Yet  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  of  so  small  a  place  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been,  all  traces  would  long  before  this  have  been  obliterated.  Mr. 
Wakeman  made  some  aenaiUe  remarin  upon  this  sidgeet  at  Mon- 
mouth, with  referoDoe  to  that  town  as  the  supposed  site  of  BkstinM. 
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may  he  symptoms  that  the  population  of  these  places  were 
mere  squatters,  but  no  such  symptoms  have  been  pointed 
out  or  appealed  to.  What  right  have  we  to  assume  that 
this  was  the  case  at  Maridunom  and  Segontium,  rather 
than  at  lindum  and  Corinium — at  Venta  or  Isca  Siluruniy 
rather  than  at  Venta  Belgarom  or  Isca  Dumnoniorum  ? 
I  repeat,  there  may  exist  evidences  of  such  a  distinction, 
but  until  they  have  been  produced,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  gratuitous  assumption.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these 
places,  indeed,  there  is  counter-evidence  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  The  testimony  of  tradition  in  favour  of  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  Caerleon  down  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  is  so  clear  and  unvarying,  as  to  cany 
conviction  to  all  such  minds  as  do  not  look  for  demon- 
stration where  demonstration  is  im  possible.  But  it  receives 
a  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Caerleon  was  the 
principal  Roman  town  in  the  district  in  which  it  stands, 
and  was  therefore  a  probable  site  for  an  episcopal  see, 
and  above  all  from  the  certainty  that  those  who  invented 
the  tradition  (if  it  be  a  figment)  were  unconscious  of  that 
probability.  This  is  evidence,  to  a  certain  extent,  that,  as 
regards  Caerleon  at  least,  no  such  violent  disruption  as  is 
supposed,  has  occurred. 

Further,  Mr.  Wright  appears  to  assume  that  the  Roman 
towns  in  this  part  of  Britain  were  of  equal  importance 
with  those  to  the  east  of  the  Severn.  But  as  we  find  no 
large  towns  in  Wales  now,  and  as  like  causes  produce 
like  effects,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Roman  towns  of 
Britannia  Secunda  were  ffeneiallv  small  and  insionificant 
as  compared  with  those  in  tiie  more  advanced  parts  of 
the  island.  And  if  tiiis  was  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  when  the  support  of  the  Roman  military  power  was 
withdrawn  they  would  simply  die  of  a  collapse.  And  if 
they  were  inluibited  by  strangers,  on  whom  the  rural 
population  must  have  looked  with  distrust  and  aversion, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  the  process  of  demolition  may 
have  been  assisted  by  the  surrounding  people,  stimulated 
perhaps  by  the  love  of  plunder  or  the  desire  of  retaliation. 

Lastly,  1  agree  with  Mr.  Babington  in  thinking  that 
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something  may  be  due  to  the  wars  which  were  waged 
against  the  Gaelic  occupants  of  the  oountry,  whether 
they  are  to  be  r^arded  as  invaders  or  not.  I  am  aware 
that  all  this  is  merely  hypothesis;  but  if  it  accoants  for 
the  phenomena,  it  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  framing  a 
theory  as  merely  hypothetical,  which  has  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  runmng  counter  to  the  uniform  testimony 
of  tradition. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  however  much  it  may 
vary  on  other  points,  tradition  is  invariable  upon  this. 
The  existing  Cymry  are  always  spoken  of,  and  always 
speak  of  themselves,  as  of  the  same  blood  with  the  Britons 
who  resisted  unsuccessfully  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  Britons,  even  those  whom 
Julius  Caesar  found  in  the  island,  Welsh;  while  all  the 
Latin  chroniclers,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, speak  of  the  Welsh  as  Briitrnt.  In  iact  the  words 
appear  at  that  period  to  be  strictly  convertible.^  They 
are  both  applied,  and  with  the  same  local  distinctions,  to 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Wales,  of  Cornwall,  of  Cumbria 
and  of  Strathclyde,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the 
Gaelic  race  in  North  Britain.  Indeed  the  word  Britannia, 
although  it  sometimes  means  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
is  not  unfrequently  equivalent  to  Walesy  as  the  country  of 
the  Britons.  Of  course  tradition  is  fallible,  but  the 
native  evidence  derived  from  its  invariable  agreement 
is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  few  indications  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Wales,  of  an  immigration  into  that 
country  about  this  period,  point,  as  Mr.  Babington  has 
already  o}>served,  not  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  to 
Scotland  and  the  north-west  of  England  as  the  source 
of  it.  I  have  elsewhere  brought  together  the  scattered 
notices  of  this  event,  which  are  such  as  not  to  leave  it 
doubtful  that  a  portion  of  the  Welsh  nation  moved  down 

9  There  if  no  evidence  that  the  Romanized  provincials  in  Britain, 
or  their  descendantP,  were  ever  called  Romans,  as  was  the  case  in  all 
other  countries,  and  is  so  still  in  many  parts  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
'Western  Empire. 
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firom  North  Britain  about  the  close  of  the  Roman  period 
and  expelled  from  ▼arious  parts  of  Wales  a  Gaelic  tribe. ^ 
But  the  same  notices  assume  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Webh  nation  had  been  in  occupation  of  their  present 
seats  long  preyioQsly»  and  certainly  in  no  case  assign  the 
Welsh  to  a  transmarine  region  as  their  previous  habitation. 

For,  in  the  last  place,  Mr.  Wright  brings  the  Cymry 
from  Britanny.  I  must  quote  his  arguments  at  length. 
They  are  as  follow : — 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceotory  ...  the  Armoricans^ 
become  independent,  joined  in  the  genml  spirit  of  aggression 
which  urged  the  barbarians  to  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gaul,  and  .  .  .  subsequently  .  .  .  the  Armoricans 
themselves  were  closely  pressed  .  .  .  and  placed  indeed  exactly 
in  that  position  in  which  emigration  would  have  attractions  for 
its  ambitious  and  powerful  chiefs.  Britain  alone  offered  any 
field  for  their  activity." 

Again: — 

**  People  speak  of  the  so  close  resemblance  between  the  lan- 
guages of  Britanny  and  Wales,  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  it  stated 
by  men,  who  are  understood  to  have  known  both  languages  well^ 
that  a  Breton  of  the  present  day  might  hold  conversation  with  a 
Welshman.  Philologists  know  that  snch  a  dose  similarity  as  this 
is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibility,  after  the  natural  changes 
which  all  lan^ages  niSlergo  in  so  great  a  period  of  time,  if 
Welsh  were  historically  the  representative  of  a  language  spoken 
in  Britain  in  the  time  of  C»sar,  and  Breton  the  similar  repre- 
sentative of  the  language  of  ancient  Gaul.  Whereas,  if  we  could 
suppose  that  Welsh  was  Breton  separated  from  it  at  the  close  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  therefore  not  having  experienced  the  long 
intervening  influence  of  Roman  civilization,  the  close  similarity 
of  the  two  languages  is  much  more  easily  understood." 

The  i  priori  argument  is  of  a  kind  which,  as  the  old 
logicians  say,  facile  retorqueri  potest*  The  British  tribes, 

^  Vestiges  of  the  Gkiel.  See  also  ArchsBologia  Cambrensis,  1854, 
p.  207. 

*  Mr.  Wright  tells  as  that  Armories  was  never  completely  Rch 
manized  ....  in  consequence  of  its  physical  character  and  conditioo." 

Sorely  the  physical  obstacles  to  chaoffe  were  as  great  and  greater  in 
Wales.  But  if  Mr.  Wright  draws  a  distinction  between  the  conditions 
of  the  two  oountriesy  I  dbould  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  grouuds 
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as  we  are  informed,  set  the  example  of  revolt  to  the  Ar- 
moricans.'  The  Britons,  as  we  know,  were  **  subsequently 
.  closely  pressed'*  as  well  as  the  Armoricans.  The  I3riton8 
theremre  were  as  much  as  the  Armoricans  in  the  condition 
in  which  there  is  "  a  tendency  if  not  a  necessity  to  emi- 
grate." Is  not,  dieiefore,  the  old  story  of  a  British 
migration  to  Armorica,  which  Mr.  Wright  simply  iffnores, 
at  least  as  probable  as  the  contrary  hypothesis  ?  Indeed 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  makes  it  considerably 
more  probable.  About  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Wright 
supposes  a  colonization  of  Britain  from  Armorica,  we 
find  the  first  doubtful  mention  of  Britons  in  Armorica 
itself;*  and  in  process  of  time,  as  we  know,  that  country 
acquired  the  name  of  Britain.  We  have  here  the  myste- 
rious, inexplicable,  and,  I  should  think,  unparalleled, 
circumstance  of  a  parent  country  adopting  the  name  of 
an  island  which  it  has  helped  to  colonize,  as  if  Greece 
had  taken  the  name  of  Sicily,  or  England  that  of  Aus- 
tralia I  Of  course  it  is  possible,  ana  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  Armoricans  were  called  Britons  long 
before,  as  being  of  the  same  blood  and  tongue  with  the 
insular  Britons/    But  Mr.  Wright  has  blocked  up  that 

he  does  80.  I  presume  he  does  not  draw  this  conclusion  merely  from 
the  preservation  of  the  Celtic  language  in  Armorica,  as  tliat  would 
invonre  a  petitio  prindpn. 

'  Ka)  6  *Apfi6pixot  airac,  KoX  erepac  TaXariir  iirap')^laif  Bptrravovs 
fju/xri<rafievat,  Kara  tov  \aov  o6at  ifXevOcpMffav  Tp6iroi'.^ZosimU$f  YI.  6, 

*  SidoniuB  Apollinaris  i.  7)  speaks  of  Britannos  super  lige- 
rim  sitos."  But  it  is  not  clear  whetner  he  is  speaking  of  a  people 
settled  on  the  Loire,  or  of  the  invaders  under  Rhiothimus — (see 
Jornandes  de  lichh.  Get.  c.  xlv.);  if,  indeed,  Rhiothimus  was  an 
insular  Briton.  Sozomen  (vii.  13)  speaks  of  Bptraiw*'  iivcpCtVj  koX 
Tuy  ofiopuiy  Takariliy :  but  probably  we  ousbt  not  to  press  the  meaning 
of  ofA6fMay. — See  other  evidences  in  Amidde  Thierry,  Jfutottv  det 
Oauhiif  i.  p.  cxii. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  obeenration  that  the  Bretons  speak  of  the  French 
as  Qailec.  Their  ancestors  therefore  must  have  looked  upon  the 
Romanized  Gauls  ah  extra.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  non- Roman- 
ized Celts  gave  to  their  countrymen  who  had  adopted  the  Latin 
lanpua^e  the  name  by  which  the  Romans  themselves  desij^nated  the 
provincials, — or  that  the  term  was  applied  to  the  previous  inhabitants 
of  the  country  and  their  neighboars  Vy  immigranti  from  Britain  ? 
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loop*hok,  by  holding    that  we  must  look  to  the  Irish 
language  as  the  real  fepreflentatiye  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
which  were  spoken  in  Britain  before  its  occupation  by  the  • 
Romana."' 

But  if  the  A  priori  argument  breaks  down,  the  argu- 
meut  from  existing  phenomena  is  even  less  tenable.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  "fish  iu  the  tub,"  in  a  new  form. 
The  "so  close  resemblance"  between  Welsh  and  Breton 
is  purely  imaginary.  I  will  not  say  that  a  Breton  might 
not  hold  conversation  with  a  Welshman;  but  the  conver- 
sation would  certainly  be  a  very  short  one,  and  not  par* 
ticularl^  flnent.  The  resemblance  between  Breton  and 
Welsh  IS  not  nearer  than  that  between  English  and  Ger- 
man— I  say  it  advisedly,  for  they  stand  much  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  another,  and  the  differences  are  much  of 
the  same  kind.  And  in  each  case  there  is  an  intermediate 
dialect,  in  Teutonic  the  various  forms  of  I^ow  Dutch,  and 
in  Celtic  the  Cornish,  now  extinct.  And  here  again  the 
parallel  holds.  For,  as  a  j^eneral  rule,  the  Low  Dutch 
dialects  agree  with  the  English  as  against  the  High 
Dutcli ;  and  the  Cornish  agrees  with  the  Breton  as  against 
the  Welsh  ;^  the  English  and  Breton  being  each  distin- 
guished from  their  respective  co-ordinates,  principally  by 
a  considerable  infusion  of  a  Romance  dement* 

^  Lecture  on  the  En^lisli  Languap^e. 

'  This  fact  was  observed  even  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  lii  his 
time  the  Breton  and  Coraisb  were  nearly  identical,  while  the  BretonB 
and  Wekh  were  all  but  omntelligible. — Cambria  JDucr^tio,  c.  6. 

*  It  ii  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wright  should  have  trusted  to  bear- 
endence  f  or  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  ko\ -itone  of  his  theory.  A 
gUDce  at  the  Oreunmatica  Celtica  of  Professor  Zeuss,  or  a  cursory 
comparison  of  Lej^onidec's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Welsh  autliorized  version,  would  have  satisfied  liim  that  tlie  two 
languages  are  not  more  nearly  akin  than  others  which  must  have  boon 
separated  lor  twenty  centuries.  Of  course  1  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  knguages  ooniaia  traees  of  iitterooaree  betweeo  the  aations  at  a 
laooh  Mter  period.  Oo  the  oootraryy  I  have  elsewhere  labonred  to 
prove,  by  a  comparison  of  then*  respective  ecclesiastical  langaagey  that 
the  Welsh  and  the  Annoricans  had  their  Christianitj  in  ooounon." 
— {Archceologia  CambremtiSy  1854,  p.  89.)  But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  whose  separation  must  nevertheless 

AKGH.  GAM B.y  THIRD  SBRIBBy  YOL.  IT.  U 
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The  results  which  we  have  obtained  from  this  exami- 
nation are  of  importance  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  it 
appears  in  the  first  place  that  the  supposed  connection  is 

not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  superstructure  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  it.  But,  secondly,  tlie  existence 
of  Cornish  tends  not  merely  to  destroy  the  proof  of  the 
theory,  but  to  disprove  the  theory  itself.  For  if  we  find 
a  dialect  in  Britain  whose  relation  to  Breton  is  one  of 
identity  when  compared  with  the  difference  subsisting 
between  either  of  those  languages  and  Welsh,  it  is  clear 
diat  the  separation  between  Welsh  and  Breton,  must  be 
thrown  back  to  a  period  indefinitely  earlier  than  that 
between  the  latter  language  and  Cornish.  But  as  we 
cannot  fix  the  latter  event  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
which  has  been  assigned  for  the  former,  the  theory  in 
question  seems  to  be  not  merely  groundless,  but  im- 
possible.^ 

But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Wright  has  taken  no  account 
of  Cornwall;  neither  has  he  taken  any  account  of  Cum- 
berland, or  of  Strathclyde.^    Indeed  his  letter  to  our 


be  referred  to  a  mnoh  eariier  period.  It  ie  fair  to  say  that  Br. 
Prichard  {Physical  Hiitory^  iii.  pp.  168^  173)  makes  the  same  as- 
sumption as  Mr.  Wright  as  to  the  doee  resemblance  of  Welsh  and 
Breton,  and  argues  from  it  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  directly  opposite 
conclusion,  as  he  uses  it  as  a  confinnation  of  the  tradition  that  firi- 
tanny  was  colonized  from  Great  Britain.  The  objection  urged  in  the 
text  agiiinst  Mr.  VVright's  theory,  from  the  relation  of  the  Cornish 
language  to  the  Welsh  and  Breton  respectively,  it  is  obvious,  does  not 
affsct  Dr.  Pricbard's  argument,  ae  hu  eappoeed  Breton  ini^;mCion 
need  not  have  been  from  Wales,  But  Prionard  is  wrong  in  hu  &cti^ 
as  he  IB  when  he  says  that  Welsh  and  Irish  "  perhaps  resemble  each 
Other  as  nearly  as  the  English  and  German." — (Ibid,  p.  50,)  The 
apparent  interVal  diminishee  in  proportion  to  the  oistanoe  of  the  yiew* 
pomt. 

9  Mr.  Wright  appears  to  rest  some  weight  on  the  community  of 
tradition  between  Wales  and  Armorica.  He  looks  upon  the  legendary 
history  of  Arthur,  as  introduced  from  the  latter  country  and  localized 
in  the  former.  But  is  not  the  contrary  proceM  an  equally  oonoeiTabltt 
one?  Ab  for  instance  in  the  traditionary  history  of  St.  David,  which 
was  transported  from  Wales  to  Britanny,  and  there  localiied.  Sec 
ArchfBolofjia  CambrensiSf  1857,  pp.  249,  377. 

^  When  ttiis  passage  was  written,  I  had  not  read  Mr.  Wright's 
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Journal  in  answer  to  Mr.  Babington  strongly  suggests 
the  idea  that  he  had,  to  say  the  l^st,  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh  altogether.    Had  it  been 

otherwise,  I  think  another  objection  might  have  suggested 
itself  to  him,  which  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
urge  now.  His  theory  imposes  on  the  small  country  of 
Armorica,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exhausted 
by  the  effort,  the  colonization  of  almost  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  the  Clyde ;  while  it 
supposes  that  a  migration  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  has  left 
no  trace  of  itself  in  history  or  in  tradition.* 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  as 
regards  the  main  object  of  our  inquiry,  is  purely  negative. 
We  have  not  learned  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  name 
of  the  Cymry ;  all  that  we  have  ascertained  is  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  they  brought 
the  name  with  them  into  the  island  after  the  close  of  the 
Roman  period  in  Britain.  For  results  of  a  more  positive 
character  we  must  institute  a  further  investigation.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  do  more  than  indicate  in  general 
terms  the  direction  which  such  an  investigation  ought  to 
take. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  consider  thoroughly  the  name 
of  the  Cymry,  altogether  apart  from  the  term  by  which 
the  same  people  are  certainly  designated  by  the  early 
mediaeval  historians,  and,  as  1  think,  by  ancient  writers 
also; — I  mean  the  greater  name  of  Briton.  And  these 
together  must  form  the  concluding  subject  of  my  inquiry. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  name  of  Britain  is  found  in 
the  earliest  extant  notices  of  the  country.  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  ^up  of  islands,  but  more  usually 
and  properly  to  the  island  which  we  inhabit.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  word  originally  local  or  ethnical  ? 
Did  Britannia  give  its  name  to  the  Britanni,  or  the 

letter  in  the  Arckceologia  CambretmSf  1807,  p.  390 }  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  a  Postscriot. 

*  To  those  who  VelieTey  as  most  oompetent  judges  do,  in  the 
gsnnmeiicss  of  G3daa»  the  whole  of  this  refiitatkm  will  appsar 
isperfli 
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Britanni  to  Britannia  ?  I  belieTe  both  are  true.  I  think 
the  Britanni  of  whom  history  telb  us,  are,  first,  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Britain  in  general,  and  then  distinctively  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  province,  as  opposed  to  the 
'^outside  barbarians"  of  the  north;  and  thus  at  length 
the  word  became  limited  to  the  Cymry  as  their  last 
representatives.  But  as  the  name  of  the  countrj  is  clearly 
derived  from  that  of  a  people,  I  think  we  must  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  particular  tribe  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  island,  as  the  Sicels  gave  theirs  to  Sicily,  a  name 
which  was  subsequently  extended  to  its  other  inhabitants. 
We  must  suppose  that  such  a  tribe  came  most  into  contact 
with  strangers,  and  was  consequently  in  occupation  of  the 
southmi  coasts,  at  some  early  date  which  we  cannot  now 
venture  to  fix. 

The  first  external  notice  of  the  Cymry  under  that  name 
is  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  tentli  century.  In 
the  year  945,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us  that  **  Kiug 
Eadmund  harrowed  all  Cumberland.**'  But  this  implies 
that  the  English  had  long  recognized  the  term  as  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  British  population  of  that  region. 
However,  in  the  very  earliest  remains  of  Welsh  literature 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  itself/ 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  people  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  and  I  suppose  we  mav  add  Strathclyde, 
were  strictly  of  the  same  race,  and  aU  called  themselves 
by  this  common  name. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  name  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Cornish  either  by 
themselves  or  by  any  others.  They  seem  to  have  called 
themselves  by  the  local  designation  of  Cemewac;  and 
they  were  called  by  others  Welsh,  or  Britons,  like  their 
kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  Sea.  If  they 
had  ever  used  any  more  strictly  ethnical  appellation,  thev 
had  lost  it.   But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cornish 

^    Eadmnnd  ^^yning  oferhergode  eal  Cumbra-laad." 

♦  I  rely  here  on  the  anthority  of  Mr.  T.  Stephens,  who  tells  me  that 
the  word  is  found  in  its  local  or  territorial  senae  in  the  geniume  writings 
of  Liywarch  Hen  and  Taliesin. 
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language  approacfaes  much  more  neariy  to  the  AnDorioan 
than  to  the  Welsh,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mentally  identical  with  the  former.  Now  the  Annoricans 

are  ecjiially  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Cymry\  they  call 
themselves  Britons,  or  in  their  own  language  Brezounec, 
This  word,  in  a  Welsh  dress,  would  be  Brijthonaeg^^  and 
this  is  a  word  wliich  actually  exists.  Its  root,  Brython^ 
with  other  cognate  forms  as  Prydyn^  and  Brytannyeit,^ 
is  used  loosely  for  the  Britons  generally,  and  for  the 
Cymry  as  their  last  representatives.  But  it  appears  also 
to  have  a  distinctive  sense,'  as  will  appear  from  the  docu- 
ment, if  document  it  can  be  called,  which  I  am  about  to 
quote. 

I  suspect  that  the  true  key  to  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  Triad,  which  enumerates  the 
three  kindred  races  of  Britain,  viz.,  the  Cymry,  the 
Lloegrwys  and  the  Brython.^  I  shall  probably  shock 
some  of  my  hearers  by  quoting  a  Triad,  as  mucli  as  I 
shall  shock  others  by  apologizing  for  doing  so.    But  I 

*  The  Welsh  y  is  represented  by  e  in  Breton  ;  th  as  well  as  dd  by  z, 
^  This  form  invariably  occurs  in  tlirce  copies  of  the  Urut  tj  Tijivy^ 
soaion,  as  the  rendering  of  JJnttones  («.  e.,  "  Welsh")  in  the  Annales 
(Aunbrim.  In  the  Brut  «  Saeton  and  the  Book  of  BaMngwm'k  ita 
place  is  taken  by  the  wora  Cymry,  which  nerer  occurs  in  the  other 
copies.   This  looks  like  an  adaptation  to  the  current  language  of  the 

2;e.  The  three  copies  have  one  rather  amusing  blunder.  The 
males  Camhrim  h  ave  the  following, — {ann.  810) — "  Mortalitas 
pecorum  in  Brittannia."  This  is  rendered  in  tbe  three  copies,  "  Ac  y 
bu  uarwolyaeth  ar  yr  anifeileit  ar  hyt  ynyg  Prydeinj"  and,  in  the 
two,  corrected  thus,  "  drwy  holl  (Jyniniry/' 

7  The  name  of  the  Brytbon  is  retained  in  a  place  in  Moiiiiiouthshire 
caUed  Pentre-Brython.  Bot  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  word  is  used 
in  the  wider  or  in  the  narrower  sense. 

•<*The  three  Social  Tribes  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  The  first  wa« 
the  nation  of  the  Cymiy,  that  came  with  Hu  the  Migbty  iato  the  Isle 
of  Britain,  because  he  would  not  possess  lands  and  dominion  by 
fighting  and  pursuit,  but  through  justice  and  in  peace.  Tbe  second 
was  the  tribe  ot  the  Lloegrwys  tluit  came  from  tlic  land  of  (iwas<j;wyn, 
being  descended  from  the  primitive  nation  of  the  Cymry.  The  third 
Were  the  Brython,  who  came  from  the  land  of  Armorica^  having  their 
d«M«nt  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cymry.  ....  Andf  thoe 
three  tribes  were  descended  from  the  orimnai  nstioB  of  the  Cymrj, 
and  were  of  the  same  langoage  and  speech.*' 
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refuse  to  see  the  true  historic  temper  either  in  the  spirit 
which  idolizes,  or  in  that  which  ignores  tradition ;  in  that 
which  treats  it  with  the  deference  paid  to  an  inspired 
record,  or  in  that  which  treats  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 
Surely  tradition  is  a  facty  which  must  be  accounted  for ; 
an  effect,  which  must  have  had  a  cause.  The  Triad 
before  us  exemplifies  these  remarks.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  gives  ns  a  true  or  complete  account  of  the  ancient 
ethnology  of  Britain :  but  I  do  say  that  it  may  point  to 
a  time  when  the  names  of  Brython  and  Cymry,  which 
were  probably  synonymous  when  the  Triad  was  framed, 
had  been  mutuaUpr  exclusive.  And  I  will  add  that,  except 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  tradition  has  at  least  so 
much  of  foundation  as  this,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  account 
for  its  existence. 

Further  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Triad  speaks  of 
these  tribes  as  having  arrived  in  the  island  in  the  order 
of  enumeration,  i.e.,  the  Cymry  first  and  the  Brython  last. 
It  is  probable  that  as  a  history  of  the  first  colonization  of 
the  island  the  Triad  is  absolutely  valueless.  But  if  it  is 
valueless  historically,  it  may  be  valuable  geographically. 
It  may  teach  us,  not  the  order  of  their  immigration,  but 
the  positions  which  they  severally  occupied.  It  may 
suggest  that  the  Cymry  were  spread  along  the  western 
and  north-western  coasts,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  they  appeared  as  if 
they  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  South  Britain ;  and 
that  the  Brython,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  the  last 
comers,  because  they  inhabited  the  soutliern  coast. 

Lastly,  the  Triad  brings  the  Brython  from  Llydaw,  i.e., 
Armorica.  The  coming  of  that  race  must  be  assigned  to 
a  date  transcending  the  reach  of  history,  and  probably 
of  tradition  also.  But  the  fact  of  a  close  and  apparent 
connection  between  the  race  in  question  and  the  people  of 
Armorica,  appears  to  be  latent  in  the  tradition,  which 
may,  indeed,  have  been  intended  as  an  explanation  of  it.' 

9  It  ie  worthy  of  notice  that  Bede  brings  the  Britanni  from 
Armorica.  Of  course  the  evidence  of  Bede,  in  puch  a  question,  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Triad.   But  it  shows  at  least  that  the  popular 
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Let  it  be  observed  that  these  suggestions  coincide  both 
with  what  we  know  and  with  what  has  been  conjectured. 
We  know  that  the  Cymry  occupied,  speaking  generally, 
the  north-western  region;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 

that  the  Britons,  who  gave  name  to  the  island,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  coasts.  And  we  have  seen 
already,  that  the  Cornish  Britons,  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  south,  are  most  closely  akin  to 
the  transmarine  race  who  call  themselves  Brezaunec^  that 
is,  Brython.  Finally  the  insular  Brython  are  connected, 
by  tradition,  as  well  as  by  their  nomenclature,  with  the 
same  people.   So  far  all  hangs  together. 

But  now  the  old  difficulty  comes  back.  The  name  of 
Cymry  is  a  modem  name,  and  one  of  which  we  find  no 
trace  in  ancient  writers.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  native  populations  are  designated  either  generally  as 
Britons^  or  by  the  names  of  their  respective  tribes.  For 
the  name  of  Cymry  there  is  no  place  found ;  and  the 
name  of  Briton  is  not  used  in  the  limited  sense  assigned 
to  it  by  native  tradition.  But  perhaps  the  difficulty  will 
vanish  if  we  consider  these  races  in  what  seems  to  be 
their  true  character,  namely,  as  subdivisions  of  the  same 
nation,  speaking  different  dialects  of  a  common  language, 
and  possibly  marked  by  other  distinctive  peculianties. 
Such  distinctions  might  easily  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Roman  historians,  who  would  naturally  group  them  all 
tofjetlier  under  the  common  name  of  Britons,  while  thev 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  take  notice  of  their 

Eolitical  rather  than  their  ethnographical  divisions.  The 
Lstory  of  Greece  presents  a  complete  parallel.  The 
ethnical  distinctions  of  Ionian  and  Dorian  underlie  the 
political  and  local  divisions,  and  onlv  emerge  occasionally 
when  the  feeling  of  kith  and  kin  influences  political  com- 
binations.   Indeed  the  parallel  may  be  carried  further. 

derivation  of  the  name  of  Britanny  from  the  supposed  British  immi- 
mtion  of  the  Roman  or  poet-Roman  era,  waa  not  adopted  by  thoee 
from  whom  Bade  derived  his  information;  aa  it  bad  been  found 
necewory  to  invent  this  origin  for  the  insolar  Britons,jby  way  of 
aoooontiiig  for  the  name  of  toe  continental  ones. 
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The  Asiatic  peoples  spoke  of  the  whole  Hellenic  nation 
by  the  name  of  lonians,  because  the  lonians  were  the 
tribe  with  which  they  had  most  intercourse.  I  am  indined 
to  belieTe  that  the  name  of  Britain  may  have  been  applied 
to  the  whole  island,  and  Briton  to  its  inhabitants,  by 
foreign  nations,  for  exactly  tlie  same  reason. 

This  may  explain  also  why  the  name  of  Briton, 
assuming  that  it  is  not  owing  to  a  migration  from  this 
island,  was,  so  to  speak,  latent  in  Armorica.  It  may  have 
been  their  proper  ethnical  designation,  recognized  by 
themselves,  but  unknown  to  foreign  writers,  who  con- 
founded them  under  the  common  designation  of  Gauls  or 
Gelto.' 

I  am  hastening  to  a  conclusion ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  points  upon  which  I  must  toudi  very  briefly.  The 

lihegirunfs,  one  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  the  Triad, 
are,  by  interpretation,  the  people  of  LLoegrr  But  Lloegr^ 
is  at  present  the  Welsh  name  of  England.  This  is  at 
least  an  additional  proof  that  the  Cymry  regarded  the 
people  of  south-eastern  Britain,  so  to  speak,  ab  extra. 
But  probably  enough  the  Triad  is  to  be  depended  on, 
and  Lloegr  was  onginally  applied  to  a  portion  of  the 
island,  lying  between  those  occupied  by  the  Cymry  and 
the  Brython  respectively. 

Of  course  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  this 
account  of  ancient  British  ethnography  is  exhaustive. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Gaelic  race  which,  as  I  believe, 
preceded  the  Cymry,  and  lay  beyond  them  to  the  north 
and  west,^  there  may  have  been  other  tribes  in  the  more 

1  The  view  of  M.  AmM^  Thierry  as  to  the  ori&fin  of  the  niune  of 
BritoHf  appears  to  approximate  to  that  which  I  haye  attempted  to 

develope. — Histoire  des  Oauloi^  i.,  Introduction. 

^  They  are  brought  by  the  Triad  from  Ownsgwyn  (i.  Gascony) 
and  the  njoiitli  of  the  Loire.  It  is  of  coiu-se  possible  that  their  name 
may  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Loire;  but  it  is  also  probable,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  that  supposition,  that  the  similarity  of  the  names 
may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  their  derivation  irom  that  sonroe* 

>  Of  eome  Welth  tradition  speaks  of  llie  Cymry  as  aborigines,  as 
compared  with  the  Gael.  But  this  belief  is  contrary  to  geographical 
prohability,  and  may  be  referred  to  a  ooamon  prineipM  of  homaa 
nature. — See  VstHg^i  qf  the  Gael,  p.  68. 
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accessible  parts  of  the  islaDd, — whether  Celtic,  or  Teu- 
tonicy  or  both,  I  do  not  now  inquire.^  Neither  do  I  now 
stay  to  inquire  how  fiur  foreign  blood,  Roman  influence, 
and  the  Latin  language  had  affected  the  south-eastern 

districts,  or  the  towns.  But  I  still  maintain  that  there 
was  a  considerable  Celtic  element  somewhere^  and  that  it 
is  this  which  is  preserved  in  Wales. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe  that  tlie  present  terminology, 
accordint^  to  which  the  Celtic  race  is  divided  into  the  two 
great  branches  of  Gael  and  Cymry^  is  inconvenient,  and 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  Bretons,  as  we  have  seen, 
who  belong  to  the  latter  branch,  do  not  acknowledge  the 
name  of  Cymry ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Cornish  did.  I  should  therefore  propose  to  adopt  the 
terminology  of  Professor  Zeuss,  who  divides  the  Celtic 
languages  into  the  two  classes  of  Gallic  and  Britannic^ 
the  principle  of  division  of  course  being  the  same. 

W.  Basil  Joneb. 

CliiloD,  AogDst  15, 18G7. 

P.S. — In  a  letter  to  the  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for 
October,  1857  (p.  390),  published,  consequently,  after 
the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  Mr.  Wright  raises  a 
new  issue,  namely,  as  to  the  ethnology  of  Cumberland. 

"  I  feel  sure,"  he  says,  *'  that  any  one  who  has  conteriiplated 
the  remains  of  Roman  occupation  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland  must  be  convinced  that  no  part  of  the 

island  was  so  entirely  occupied  b;^  the  Romans  as  this  district. 
And  the  reason  for  it  is  plain,  for  it  was  the  part  more  especially 
exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  Ghiels  from  Ireland,  and  tfaie 
Caledonians  from  the  North." 

The  "  reason  '*  seems  to  me  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
fact.  The  occupation  of  a  frontier,  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interior,  is  not  of  that  orderly  and  peaceful 
kind  which  is  most  likely  to  change  the  character  of  a 
people. 

*  Even  the  Triads  contain  notices  of  the  existence  of  various  alien 
populations  in  Britain.    The  precise  siguificatioD  of  these  uoticeSy  it 

would  be  impostiible  now  to  det(  rrnine. 

ARCH.  CAMB.y  THIRD  S£R1ES|  VOL.  IV.  X 
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Mr.  Wrifrht  argues,  moreover,  that  the  Celtic  inha- 
bitants of  Cumberland,  being  within  the  territory  of  the 
Brigantes,  were  probably  Gaelic,  as  Brigantes  were  found 
in  Ireland  also.*  I  confess  the  force  of  this  argument,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  consider  it  to  be  at  least  neutralized 
by  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Wright  calls  this  derivation  **  questionable."  Be  it  so. 
Yet  it  is  no  more  evident  that  the  Brigantes  of  Ireland 
and  the  Brigantes  of  Britain  were  kindred  tribes,  than 
that  the  Cumbri  of  the  North  and  the  Cymry  of  Wales 
were  so. 

Further,  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  Cumbrian  king- 
dom of  a  later  period  was  itself  a  temporary  occupation 
by  foreigners."  He  thinks  that  it  was.  with  the  exception 
of  Carlisle  (still,  as  he  supposes,  Roman)  occupied  by 
Angles  in  the  time  of  Bede.  This  rests  upon  a  single 
passage  in  that  historian : — 

**  Venit  ad  LwjuhaUam  civitatem  qtue  a  populis  Anglorum 
corrupte  Luel  vocatur** 

"  bede  [says  Mr.  Wright]  gives  us  clearly  to  understand 
that  it  was  corrupted  into  '  Luel,  riot  by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
CumhriOf  but  by  his  own  eountiymen  uie  Angles." 

The  italics  are  mine;  but  the  woids  which  they  dis- 
tinguish are  a  gloss  of  Mr.  Wright's.  Bede  says  notln'ng 
about  the  inhabitants  of  Cumbria :  he  was  writing  for 
Angles,  and  simply  wished  to  identify  the  jplace  to  their 
apprehension.  If  I  were  to  say  "  Coloma  AgripjAna^ 
which  we  call  in  English  Cologne"  the  words  would  not 
be  taken  to  imply  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
called  it  Cologne,  still  less  that  they  spoke  English  I 

"  I  need  hardly  say,"  Mr.  Wright  adds,  that  this  (Luel)  with 
the  prefix  of  caer,  which  may  easily  be  accouuted  for,  gave 
origin  to  its  modern  name." 

I  wish  Mr.  Wright  would  account  for  it,  for  I  cannot 

*  T  have  always  suspected  that  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Irish 
Brigantes  is  preserved  in  that  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog,  the  tutelary 
saint  end  eponymous  hero  ol  Brecknockshire,  who  was,  according  to 
the  legend,  ol  Gaelic  origin.  I  am  afraid  to  say  more,  as  I  may  iiave 
tome  of  my  Brecknocktnire  friends  among  mj  readera. 
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Upon  his  hypothesis,  as  caer  is  not  QaeUe,  and  still  less 
English.  I  must  leave  to  abler  hands  than  mine  the  task 
of  defeodiDg  Aneurin  and  Lly warch  Hen. 

I  feel  that  I  may  incur  the  charge  of  andacity  for 
entering  the  lists  against  Mr.  Wriglit,  who  is  armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  early  nR'ditCval  history  and  antiquities  such 
as  few  men  in  England  possess.  Neither  do  I  regret, 
that  he  has  thought  fit  to  test  the  foundations  of  the 
ordinarily  received  belief  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Welsh  nation.  Yet  I  confess  that  1  should 
feel  better  satisfied  with  his  method  of  argument  if  he  had 
condescended  to  give  the  annals  and  even  the  legends  of 
that  people  at  least  a  hearing.  Let  them  tie  thoroughly 
cross-examined;  but  at  all  events  let  them  come  into 
court.'  I  know  how  easv  it  is,  when  an  opinion  has 
passed  long  unquestioned,  to  throw  oneself  into  the 
opposite  scale,  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief  all  the 
objections  to  it,  and  perhaps  unconsciously  to  ignore  the 
evidence  in  its  favour.  But  the  historian  must  always 
recollect  tliat  be  is  a  judge,  and  not  an  advocate. 

W.  B.  J. 

Oxford,  October  21, 1857. 

^  Of  course  I  am  pleading  for  genuine  traditions,  not  for  modern 
guesses,  and  still  less  ibr  modem  or  medisval  forgeries. 
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THE  GOP,  OR  Y  GOPA,  TUMULUS— FLLNTSHI RE. 

This  tumulus,  which  is  one  of  die  largest  and  most 
remarkable  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 

Gwaenysgor,  about  a  fjiuirter  of  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  Newmarket,  and  forms  an  interesting  termination  to 
the  long  line  of  camps,  circles,  &.C.,  on  the  Ciwydian 
range  of  mountains. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  glance  at  the  engraving,  tliat 
the  tumulus  is  very  much  larger  every  way  than  the  one 
at  St.  Weonard's,  described  in  the  Archceologia  Cam" 
brenria  of  July,  1855.  It  is  called  by  different  names, — 
Gop,  Gop-PauUnus,  Gop-y-Ooleuni,  and  Gopporlenni, — 
this  last  a  corruption  evidently  of  one  of  the  above  names. 
A  member  of  our  Association,  whose  opinion  is  valuable 
in  these  matters,  visited  it  some  time  since,  and  thinks 
Gop-y-Goleuni  the  most  probable. 


The  mound  is  composed  of  earth,  small  stones,  and 
rubble,  in  about  equal  parts.  The  crater  at  the  top,  if  . 
such  a  term  is  allowable  for  a  tumulus,  is  composed  of 
loose  small  stones ;  the  sides  are  covered  with  grass, 
except  on  the  south,  where  there  are  more  stones  visible 
than  on  the  other  sides,  for  this  reason  I  believe,  because, 
some  years  ago,  a  portion  of  that  side  was  carried  awa^ 
to  mend  roads.  Viewed  on  the  north  side  the  outline  is 
very  regular,  the  top  appearing  quite  flat,  and  the  sides 
sloping  evenly  down.  It  is  on  this  side  (the  north) 
somewhat  higher  than  on  the  south,  on  account  of  the 
inclination  of  the  mountain. 
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I  do  not  say  the  measurement  of  the  engraving  is  quite 
correct,  but  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  actual  measure- 
ment. What  the  actual  height  is  from  the  ground  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  sides  facing  north-west  and  east  slope 
nearly  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  south  side  is  not 
so  steep,  and  the  outline  of  the  top  of  the  south  side  is 
not  good,  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  reason  of  stones, 
&c.,  having  been  carted  away.  It  covers  considerably 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  must  contain  many 
thousands  of  cubic  yards,  tons  of  earth  and  rubble. 


It  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  tumulus  but  one  in  Britain. 
An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  open  it,  but, 
owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  tumulus,  the  work  was 
abandoned  without  proceeding  any  depth  into  it. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  origin 
and  probable  date,  but  they  are  mostly  unsatisfactory. 
The  reason  assigned  for  it  in  Parry's  Royal  Progresses 
is  **  that  it  is  funereal,  and  made  to  cover  the  ashes  of 
the  thousands  slain  in  the  great  battle  between  Boadicea, 
the  British  queen,  and  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
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general."*  This  can  scarcely  be  entertained,  as  Boadicea 
was  Queen  of  the  Iceni/'  He  also  ventures  the  assertion, 
because,  he  says,  *•  no  spot  has  yet  been  assigned  for  the 
battle  fought  between  Boadicea  and  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
where  80,000  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  slain ;  and 
because  in  no  part  of  the  country  are  there  so  many 
tumnli  so  close  together  as  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
numbers  being  thirty  and  upwards.''  In  size  they  cannot 
any  of"  them  be  compared  to  the  one  under  notice. 

It  is  at  least  very  improbable  that  this  great  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  tiie  Britons  was  fought  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Boadicea  being  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  a 
nation  inhabiting  a  tract  of  country  at  the  other  side  of 
the  kingdom,  viz.,  about  Norfolk,  SuBblk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  British  queen 
could  or  would  have  transported  her  army,  which,  when 
joined  by  the  Trinobantes,  amounted  to  200,000,  from 
the  east  to  the  north  coast  of  Britain.  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  this  tumuUis  is  connected  with  the 
numerous  ancient  works,  camps,  Sec,  which  crown  the 
whole  extent  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  from  this  vast  mound  of  eartli  for  an 
extent  of  twenty  miles  and  more  up  the  vale  to  beyond 
Ruthin. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  it  is  not  entirely  artificial. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  are  no  pro- 
jections on  the  hill  where  it  stands, — ^natural  projections 
1  mean, — anything  similar  to  it,  to  warrant  such  a  sup- 
position. There  is  nothing  in  the  formation  of  tne 
mountain  itself  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  any  part 
of  this  vast  mound  of  earth  is  a  natural  formation. 

It  is  on  the  summit  of  rather  a  flat  mountain,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  flat  ridge  of  the  hill.  The 
mountain  slopes  away  from  it  immediately  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  but  on  the  east  and  west,  which  may  be 
termed  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  the  mouatain  does  not  slope 
away  till  you  get  about  a  hundred  or  more  yards  from 

^  We  are  sorry  to  find  our  correspondent  quoting  Parry's  book,  a 
work  of  no  tnthority  whaterer.— En.  AiiCB.  Cahb. 
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the  base  of  the  tumulus.  It  is  clearly  an  artificially  raised 
heap  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  It  interrupts  the  oatural 
line  of  the  hill  as  much  as  a  mole  hill  does  the  natural 
line  of  a  meadow.  Not  having  been  disturbed,  like  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  in  agricultural  districts,  its  outline  on 
the  north  side  is  as  sharp  and  clean  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.  Though  the  largest,  it  is  the  most  perfect  in  shape 
I  ever  saw.    Its  form  is  oval. 

Running  east-south-east  from  this  phice,  Newmarket, 
and  commencing  ahout  half  a  mile  from  the  tumulus,  is 
a  large  dyke.    X  have  traced  it  for  about  three  miles. 


obliterated  by  cultivation.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  road 
from  Newmarket  to  "Yr  Orsedd,"  in  the  parish  of 
Whitford.  It  is  wrongly  termed,  in  this  locality,  Offa's 
Dyke.*'  If  it  continueid  in  a  straight  line,  it  would  strike 
into  "  Wat's  Dyke/*  somewhere  above  and  to  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Holywell.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  "  tnmnln>,"  as  I  have  traced  it 
running;  westward  in  the  direction  oF  Ilenfrvn,  and 
passing  the  tumulus.  At  this  place,  Henfryn,  are  some 
most  curious  remains,  viz.,  complete  circles.  These  have 
more  the  appearance  of  druidical  remains  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  circles,  and  the  lowness  of  the  surrounding 
fosse  of  earth.  As  an  abler  pen  than  mine  has  described 
the  vast  range  of  fortifications  on  the  Flintshire  hills, 
I  will  merely  add  that  this  locality  is  full  of  archaeological 
interest,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  has  never  yet  been 
scientifically  explored. 

If  the  view  from  8t.  Weonard's  tumulus  is  very  ex- 
tensive, that  from  this  great  tumulus  is  magnificently 
grand.  Five,  if  not  the  six,  of  the  North  Wales  counties 
are  visible,  with  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  part  of  Derl)\ - 
shire.  Southward,  the  Flintshire  range,  and  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  Arvcmian  Alps. 


If  reference  be  made  to  Archaologia  Qmhreruis,  Second 

Series,  vol.  v.  p.  86,  it  will  be  found  that  1  mentioned  the 


In  some 


others  much 


R.  H.  Jackson,  M.A. 
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Gop  in  the  list  of  Early  British  and  Prehistoric  Remains 
in  Flintshire,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  pro- 
bably a  beacon  station  of  great  national  importance.  As 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
at  Rhyl,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Gop  will 
no  doubt  be  visited  by  members,  and  they  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  most  remarkable 
tnmnltts,  so  well  described  by  our  Local  Secretary.  At 
the  same  time,  the  other  remains  in  that  neighbourhood 
will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  thorouglily  explored.  The 
suggestions  thrown  out  in  this  paper  about  the  name  of 
Offas  Dyke,  as  applied  to  a  long  line  of  trench  and 
mound  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  I  purpose  noticing  in  a 
future  communication  upon  various  points  connected  with 
that  great  work  of  demarcation,  which  are  not  yet  by 
any  means  settled. 

H.  L>  J. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE  TRADITIONS,  &c. 

In  an  early  Number  of  the  Archmologia  Ckmbrenm, 
some  suggestions  were  thrown  out  for  the  collection  and 

preservation  of  local  customs  and  traditions,  by  their 
publication  in  our  Journal.  The  proposition  was,  that 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  Welsh  parishes,  and  other 
gentlemen,  should  be  invited  to  collect  all  the  infor- 
mation they  were  able  as  to  the  peculiar  customs  and 
traditions  of  their  respective  localities.  The  plan  seemed 
a  feasible  one ;  but  I  have  looked  over  the  pages  of  the 
ArchcBologia  Cambrenris  in  vain  for  many  such  con- 
tributions.  The  misfortune  is  that  such  an  undertaking, 
which  was  perfectly  easy  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  is 
becoming  daily  more  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  im- 
possible. The  old  people  are  dicing  off,  and  thm  old 
stories  with  them ;  for  the  Welsh  peasantry  rarely  commit 
to  paper  any  of  their  legendary  lore;  and,  with  the 
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establishment  of  schools,  tlie  profjress  of  the  J^nglish 
lano^uage,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  present  age,  the 
belief  in  fairied,  corpse  candles,  aod  such  like  remnants 
of  the  dark  ages»  is  fast  disappearing.  The  traveller 
may  now  pass  from  one  end  of  the  Principality  to  the 
other,  without  his  being  shocked  or  amused,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  of  the  fairy  legends  or  popular  tales 
that  used  to  pass  current  from  father  to  son,  a  few  years 
aq:o,  among  the  Welsh -speaking  population.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  a  country  are  valuable  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
and  deserve  to  be  preserved  ;  and  that  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  Wales,  as  these  same  old  stories,  customs,  and 
traditions  shadow  forth  its  state  prior  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Norman  lords  and  their  numerous  and  nondescript 
retainers  and  followers.  For  however  much  the  Welsh 
aristocracy  may  have  adopted  the  Norman  customs, 
alliance,  and  language,  even  in  the  present  day  the 
peasantry  of  Wales,  after  the  lapse  or  so  many  ages, 
retain,  in  a  great  measure,  their  ancient  languR^^^e  and 
national  peculiarities,  so  that  they  must  evidently  have 
been  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Norman 
lords,  tiie  conquerors  of  a  great  part  of  tlieir  country, 
and  their  numerous  retainers.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
curious  subject  for  inquiry,  how  far  the  influence  of 
those  powerful  baroos  extended  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  respective  castles?  In  South  Wales, 
Radnorshire  alcme  has  become  almost  exclusively  an 
English-speaking  district.  This  is  not  the  case,  in  the 
same  degree,  wiUi  either  of  the  other  counties,  although 
in  these,  much  more  than  in  Radnorshire,  agencies  are 
at  work  in  the  shape  of  schools,  the  influx  of  numbers 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  prevalence  of  large  towns,  and  a 
tradinor  poj)ulation,  to  introduce  the  EngHsh  laniiuage. 
Is  there  any  otlier  cause  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  English  hmguage  in  Radnorshire,  exeejjt  the  constant 
intercourse  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  numerous  barons, 
and  their  Norman  and  Saxon  retainers,  settled  in  various 
parts  of  that  county  ?   It  would  appear  well  worth  the 
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labour  if  Bome  inquiry  were  made  as  to  any  peculiar  local 

customs  and  traditions  of  Radnorshire,  and  especially  in 
the  New  Radnor  district,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  inhabitants  do  not  more  nearly  resemble  their  neigh- 
bours the  English,  than  the  Welsh,  in  those  peculiarities 
and  distinctive  marks  which  serve  to  characterize  a  people. 
Radnorshire  was  the  great  scene  of  border  warfare  for 
many  ages,  and  was  probably  nearly  depopulated  in  its 
struggles  for  freedom ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  unlikely  that 
a  great  many  of  the  retainers  of  the  Mortimers,  and  other 
powerful  lords,  became  possessed,  by  degrees,  of  the  fertile 
arts  of  the  county,  and  married  among  its  ancient  in- 
abitants,  and  tlius  by  degrees  introduced  the  English 
language  into  the  middle  of  the  county,  from  whence  it 
has  spread  so  completely,  that  in  only  two  parishes  is 
Welsh  at  all  spoken. 

For  some  years  I  lived  at  Ystradgynlais,  a  parish  on 
the  confines  of  Breconshire  and  Glamorganshire.  Whilst 
there  I  amused  myself  by  collecting  all  the  old  stories 
and  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  occasional  notices  of 
which  I  purpose  to  send  to  the  ArchcBoloyia  Cambrensis, 
As  remnants  of  a  past  age  they  are  interesting.  Many 
of  the  customs  seem  crude,  and  almost  suited  to  savage 
life;  but,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  the  state  of  Wales 
was  very  different  to  what  it  is  now.  Railroads,  and  the 
improvement  of  common  roads,  have  opened  districts 
almost  unheard  of  before;  while  social  intercourse  and 
the  new  police  have  rendered  unnecessary  such  a  clumsy 
machine  as  the  wooden  horse  for  keeping  a  turbulent 
wife  in  order.  These  old  stories  and  customs  are  mere 
matters  of  memory.  If  any  one  desires  to  follow  my 
example,  let  him  begin  at  once  and  record  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  the  Archoeologia  Cambrensis,  which  will, 
by  these  means,  form  a  record  of  the  ancient  customs  and 
traditions  of  Wales,  as  it  already  does  of  its  monumental 
antiquities  of  various  kinds.^ 

>  We  hope  that  this  hut  will  not  eioape  the  nofioe  of  memben^  and 
that  it  will  be  acted  upon.  Traditions  are  of  greater  importanoe  than 
It  snppoied.— Ed.  Abob.  Gakb. 
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MAEN  Y  GWEDDIAU  THE  STONE  OP  PRAYER. 

On  the  Ordnance  map,  about  three  or  four  miles  north-east  of 
Coelbren  Chapel,  among  the  mountains,  Maen  y  Gweddiau  is 
marked.  It  is  on  an  open  hill,  called  the  Thousand  Acres, 
which  is,  I  believe,  private  property,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
single  flat  stone,  one  of  the  laiidmarks  between  the  parishes  of 
Yetradgynlais  and  Yatradfellte,  on  which  the  rector  of  Ystrad- 
gynlais,  when  perambulating  the  boundaries  of  the  parish^  used 
to  kneel  and  read  prayers  to  those  who  accompanied  nim-^ence 
it  is  called  the  Stone  of  Prayer.  The  custom  has  always  been 
observed  on  every  occasion  of  walking  the  boundaries,  which 
used  to  take  place  every  seven  years.  I  could  not  learn  anything 
as  to  the  origm  of  the  custom,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient 

PURDAN  PENANCE. 

Any  woman  having  more  than  one  illegitimate  child,  or  being 
pregnant  of  a  second,  was  compelled  to  walk  with  her  paramour, 
if  known,  up  the  church  during  the  hours  of  Divine  service, 
covered  with  a  white  sheet.  This  custom  prevailed  both  at 
Ystradgynlais  and  Llywel  about  seventy  years  ago.  1  have  the 
name  of  the  last  person  subjected  to  this  punishment,  which  fixes 
the  date  at  about  that  time. 

CBFFYJL  PRBN — THB  WOODEN  HORSE. 

The  wooden  horse  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  construction  of 

wood  with  poles  to  carry  it.  If  a  virago  outraged  propriety  by 
striking  her  husband,  or  caused  a  disturbance  by  her  family 
quarrels,  the  wooden  horse  was  brought  out  by  the  youths  of  the 
village.  Two  boys,  one  dressed  as  a  woman,  with  a  hrooni,  the 
other  as  a  man,  with  a  ladle,  were  mounted  uju^n  it,  and  elevated 
on  men's  shoulders,  were  paraded  in  procession  het'ore  the  cottage 
of  the  irate  lady.  No  violence  was  otiered  ;  but  my  informant, 
an  old  woman  of  ninety-six,  told  me  that  she  had  often  seen  the 
wooden  horse  used,  and  with  great  efi'ect,  as  quarrelsome  women 
had  a  great  dread  of  its  appearance. 

The  wooden  horse  was  also  called  into  requisition  in  cases  of 
adultery ;  but,  on  these  occasions,  either  the  delinquents  them- 
selves,  or  persons  dressed  to  represent  them,  were  carried  round 
the  neighbourhood  in  procession. 

These  customs  prevailed  in  the  parishes  of  Languic  and  K\\  y 
bebyll  in  Glamofganahtre,  and  in  Llywel  and  Ystradgynlais  in 
Breconshire,  as  welt  as  in  other  parts  of  South  Wales.  As,  how- 
ever, 1  intend  these  notices  to  refer  more  particularly  to  Breck- 
nockshire, where  I  can  certify  as  to  their  existence,  1  leave  it  to 
other  members  to  speak  of  their  own  local  traditions. 


■RBCKWOCKSHIIIB  TRADITIOlffl. 


THS  PABI8H  OOVnM. 

All  paupers  in  the  parishes  of  Uywel  and  Tstradgyntais,  until 
about  ninety  years  ago,  were  buried  without  a  coffin.  The  parish 
coffin  was  kept  in  the  church  porch,  and  was  sent  to  the  liouse 

of  any  deceased  pauper.  In  it  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
church-yard ;  but  when  the  funeral  service  had  been  performed, 
the  coffin-lid  was  taken  off,  the  corpse  was  lifted  out  and  placed 
in  the  grave,  after  which  the  parish  coffin  was  restored  to  its  old 
quarters  in  the  church  porch,  until  it  niiiiht  ao^ain  be  required. 
The  followin<:;  extract  from  the  Terrier  of"  Ystradirvnlais,  dated 
October  14,  1739,  proves  the  custom  u|)  to  that  (late,  at  least:  — 
'*  Clerks  fees.  There  is  one  shilliuLr  due  to  the  clerk  for  diiiiiini£ 
every  grave  with  coffin,  but  without  there  is  but  sixj)ence  due." 
The  parish  coffin  of  Ystradgynluis  became  decayed  in  the  year 
1769,  and  was  deposited  by  the  parish  authorities  in  the  grave, 
with  the  corpse  of  the  pauper  it  contained.  Since  that  period  a 
coffin  has  been  used  at  every  funeral,  as  in  other  places.  I  add 
a  statement  of  the  expense  of  burying  this  particular  pauper, 
from  an  old  bt^ok  belonging  to  the  then  overseer  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Ystradgynlais : — 

April,  1769 — Charge  towards  burying  J.  J.  s.  d. 

Journey  to  his  House    0  6 

Also  ciio^ing  a  grave  •  •         1  0 

Also  shrowiuLi:  him  ••••••••••••••         2  0 

Also  burying  him   I  0 

Also  ale  for  carrying  the  Bier,  &  carrying  the  corpse 

to  be  buried  2   2  6 

Also  for  pins.  Candles,  thread,  bords,  6cc   1  0 

Also  for  5  yrds  j  of  flannel   4  3| 

Also  to  hb  wife   0  3 


12  61 

LLYN  FAN — THB  GABRMARTHENSUIRE  VAN  POOL  AND  ITS 

FAIRIES. 

Formerly  numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  used  to  visit  Llyn 
Fan,  on  the  night  preceding  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  in  tlie 
expectation  of  seeing  a  host  of  fairies  make  their  appearance. 
These  were  supposed  to  dwell  among  the  mossy  rocks  which 
surround  that  small  but  beautiful  lake,  and  to  skim  over  its 
ripples  in  their  mazy  dances.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of 
fairies  was  very  general  in  the  district    The  rings  olteu  seen  on 


*  The  distance  was  about  seven  miles,  which  will  probably  aooonnt 
for  the  ale. 
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old  pasture  land  in  summer,  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
movement  of  their  nimble  leet,  as  they  tripped  round,  hand  joined 
to  hand,  in  merry  revelry.  Sweet  musical  sounds  were  attributed 
to  tliem  ;  and  so  great  was  the  fascination  of  the  TvlNvvth-te<r,  or 
fairies,  that  no  mortal,  once  within  the  rinir  round  which  they 
danced,  could  ever  escape  from  tlieir  power.  No  evil  that  1  could 
learn  was  originated  by  them.  The  only  mischief  they  were 
accused  of  doing  was  the  keeping,  in  perpetual  bondage,  any 
lacklesg  individual  they  succeeded  in  catching — in  good  truth,  a 
▼ery  lady-like  amusement.  An  old  man  told  me  that,  when 
crossing  the  Caermarthenshire  hills  fifty  years  ago,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  hearing  the  sound  of  sweet  music  in  the  distance. 
On  approaching  the  spot  from  whence  it  appeared  to  come,  he 
saw  the  Tylwyth-teg,  or  fairies,  in  appearance  like  little  ladies, 
dressed  in  white,  dancing  in  a  ring.  Much  frightened  at  what 
he  saw,  this  valorous  knight  turned  tail  and  fled ;  but,  subse- 
quently, recoverin<4  his  courage,  he  returned  to  the  spot,  and 
found  that  the  httle  ladies  had  finished  their  revels  without  him, 
leavinir  no  trace  behind.  The  Van  Pool,  like  most  other  Welsh 
lakes,  is  said  to  cover  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  the  buildings 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  sunrise,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August, 
by  a  favoured  few,  but  at  no  other  time.  Laugorse  Pool,  near 
Brecon,  is  supposed  to  cover  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city ;  and 
the  legend  runs  that,  on  a  calm  day,  the  cathedral  bells  may  still 
be  heard  chiming  forth  in  solemn  peal  beneath  the  waters. 

\V.  J.  W. 

Brecon,  January,  1858. 


FURTHER  NOTICES  OF  THE  EARLY  INSCRIBED 
AND  SCULPTURED  STONES  OF  WALES. 

I  HAVE  tiie  pleasure  of  conniiuiiicatino*  to  our  mt'inhers 
some  illustrations  of  three  eaily  inscribed  stones,  which, 
80  far  as  1  believe,  have  never  hitherto  been  figured,  nor 
even  satisfactorily  noticed.  1  fear  that  tliey  will  not  add 
greatly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Principality,  two  of  them,  unfortunately,  being  in  that 
condition  which  does  not  allow  of  so  much  use  being 
made  of  them  as  might  have  been  at  one  time. 
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X.  THE  ABER  CAR  STONE. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  Brecknockshire,  I  was  anxious  to 
discover,  if  possible,  and  to  read,  the  Vaenor  stone,  6gured 
in  Gibson's  Camden^  from  a  drawing  by  Humphrey 

Llwyd,  (in  whose  time  it  was  used  as  a  cross  in  the 
highway  road,  eleven  miles  from  Brecon,  inscribed  with 
a  +  of  the  Latin  form,  with  the  words,  as  read  in  Gibson, 
In  nomine  d(e)l  Sum(m)i  ILUS  or  hlLUS,  in  letters 
similar  to  those  used  both  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries).  Jones,  in- 
deed, {Brecknockshire,  ii.  p.  623,)  states  that  he  was  not 
able  to  discover  it,  neither  was  the  late  Taliesin  Williams 
able  to  give  me  any  information  concerning  it ;  so  that, 
hoping  against  hope,  I  started  to  the  neighbourhood 
indicated  by  Qibson  and  Llwyd, — without,  however, 
being  enabled  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  it 
from  the  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  so  that  I 
fear  it  is  irrevocably  lost,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
only  as  to  what  might  have  been  the  last  word  of  the 
inscription.  But  my  visit  brought  to  light  another  stone 
of  the  Roman  period,  which,  at  the  period  of  my  visit, 
formed  the  lintel  of  an  ox-stall  or  beast-house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  from  Brecon  to  Merthyr,  about  a  hundred 
yards  north  from  the  thirteenth  mile-stone  from  the  for- 
mer place.  The  adjoining  farm-house  abuts  on  the  turn- 
pike road,  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  rivulet,  and  a 
long  bam  and  cow-house  close  adjoining  are  on  the  north 
side  of  a  small  brook  which  crosses  the  road.^ 

The  stone  has  one  end  built  into  the  wall,  so  that  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription  containing  the  name  of  the 
erson  whose  burial  was  intended  to  be  celebrated  is 
idden,  and  the  stone  is  cracked  across  the  middle  ot  the 
doorway,  (the  inscription  being  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stone,)  so  that  probably  by  this  time  it  has  given  way, 
and  the  stone  lost.  At  all  events,  I  hope  some  one  in 
the  vicuiity  will  make  proper  inquiries  respecting  it,  and 

^  I  am  particular  in  giving  this  locality,  having  by  experience 
found  the  me  of  mob  details,  ror  want  of  whioh  I  have  made  aeveral 
mmwceaiftil  lamblea  in  my  diffinrent  ymta  to  die  Prineipaltty. 
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extricate  it,  should  it  still  be  found.  The  yirible  part  of 
the  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

CVRI  IN  hOC  TVMVLO 

The  letters,  as  will  be  seen  irom  the  accompanying 
wood -cut,  are  tolerably  good  Roman  capitals,  with  the 

exception  of  the  h,  which  is  of  the  minuscule  form,  the 
U  is  always  written  as  V,  and  the  M  with  its  first  and 
last  strokes  oblique,  or  splaying  outwards  beneath. 

11.  THE  MBRTHYR  TYDFIL  STONE. 

In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  church  of  St.  Tydfil  (the 
parish  church  of  Merthyr  Tydfil)  there  is  inserted  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  ground  an  inscribed  stone, 
of  which  the  accompanying  wood-cut  gives  a  representa- 
tion. It  commences  with  an  ornamented  ^  of  the  Latin 
form,  placed  longitudinally,  followed  by  an  inscription 
in  rather  rudely  formed  minuscule  lettm,  such  as  are 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  They  appear  to  me  to  re- 
present the  name 

artbeu 

Respecting  the  second  of  these  letters,  which  might  be 
thought  the  most  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  it  is  intended  for  a  r,  which  in  many 
of  our  earliest  manuscripts  has  the  first  stroke  elongated 
below  the  line,  and  the  second  stroke  deflexed,  sometimes 
even  so  much  as  to  resemble  a  p  ;  the  fourth  letter  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  b,  and  the  last  a  U  of  unusual  form.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that,  from  the  position  of  the 
stone,  I  was  not  able  to  make  a  rubbing  of  it ;  but  as  the 
day  was  very  clear  when  I  examined  the  stone,  and  the 
letters  brought  out  well  in  relief  by  the  sunlight,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  clear  drawing,  which  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  rubbings  made 
by  Mr.  Longueville  Jones.  As  to  the  person  intended  to 
be  commemorated  in  this  inscription,  we  may  notice  first 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  as  shown  by  the  sacred  emblem 
prefixed  to  the  name ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  inscription 
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must  have  been  executed  a  considerable  period  after  the 
departure  of  the  RomaDS.  Mr.  Stephens,  indeed,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  in 
1853,  in  a  paper  on  the  Antiquities  of  Merthyr  and  its 

Neighbourhood,  published  in  vol.  iv.  p.  319  of  the  Second 
Scries  of  our  Journal,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  com- 
memordtes  Arthen,  a  brother  of  St.  Tydfil.  Tiie  Rev.  W. 
Basil  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  although 
Artgen,  or  Arthen,  was  the  son  of  Brychan  Brychciniog, 
yet  as  there  were  others  of  the  same  name,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  intended  for  the  individual  in  question. 
The  fact,  however,  that  this  inscription  should  even  still 
be  found  forming  part  of  St.  Tydfil's  Church  (having 
probably  been  intentionally  placed  there  when  the  former 
church  was  destroyed)  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stephens'  sug- 
gestion. It  may  be  also  stated  that  a  small  stone  in  the 
church-yard  of  Llanspyddid,  of  great  antiquity,  bearing 
a  small  Maltese  cross  in  a  circle,  with  four  smaller  circles 
on  the  outside,  and  one  in  the  centre  in  the  middle  of  the 
stone,  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the  grave-stoue  of 
Brychan  Brycheiniog. 

III.  THE  DEVYNOCK  STONE. 

Passing  Llanspyddyd,  on  the  road  from  Brecon,  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Devynock,  where  an  interesting 
inscribed  and  ornamented  stone  of  a  very  early  period  is 
inserted  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower  of  the 
church.  It  is  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
but  I  was  fortunately  able  to  make  a  good  rubbing  of  it, 
which  has  been  reduced  by  the  camera  lucida  to  the  ac- 
companying figure.  It  is  placed  upside  down,  so  that 
the  ornamental  details  occur  at  the  right  side  of  the  in- 
scription, instead  of  forming  a  representation  of  the  cross, 
either  of  the  Latin  or  Maltese  form,  ordinarily  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  name. 

Of  the  upper  line  of  the  inscription  I  can  only  clearly 

make  out  the  letters  VQNIA  followed  by  what 

appears  to  be  CIO,  but  the  last  three  letters  are  nearly 
efiaoed.   The  seccmd  Uae  is  clearly  LIV£NDONI. 
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The  letters  are,  for  the  most  part,  tolerably  good  Ro- 
man capitals.  The  G  in  the  top  line  is  however  of  the 
uncial  form,  whilst  the  L  at  the  begimsing  of  the  second 
line  is  unusual,  flrom  having  the  bottom  angle  rounded 
so  as  to  resemble  an  upright  minuscule  /.  The  remainder 
do  not  require  notice.  The  ornamental  details  represent 
two  crosses  with  equal  limbs,  both  of  rather  elegant  design, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  stone-cutter,  in 
order  to  fit  the  stone  to  its  required  position,  has  chiselled 
oil"  part  of  the  ])attLTn  on  one  side.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  in  a  district  where  the  mutilation  of 
sepulcliral  slabs  has  been  carried  on  to  such  a  disgraceful 
extent  as  I  have  nowhere  ever  witnessed. 

I  must  leave  the  question  as  to  the  person  commemo- 
rated in  this  inscription  for  the  Welsh  antiquaries  to  de- 
termine. I  suppose,  however,  that  livendonus  was  the 
father  of  the  person  named  in  the  upper  line.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  early  genealogies  would  clear  up  the  point. 

J.  0.  West  WOOD,  F.L.S. 

Taylor  Institute,  Oxford, 
January  15,  1858. 


OBSERVATIOJNS  ON  THE  BUIIEZ  SANTEZ  NONN. 

The  Legend  of  Ste.  Nonne,  and  of  St.  David  her  son, 

is  indisputably  Welsh,  and  the  Abb«'  Sionnet,  without 
hesitation,  attributes  the  Mysterij  to  the  same  source, 
lie  supposes  the  original  of  the  latter  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  [Cambro- J  Breton  prior  to  the  twelfth  century, 
(Preface,  pp.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxvii.,  Sec.,)  and  that  the 
Dirinon  MS.  was  transcribe,  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
not  directly  from  the  original  Mystery,  but  from  some 
intervening  copy,  and  then  collated  with  different  other 
transcripts. 

Certain  parts  are  set  down  by  him  as  interpolations, 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SEUn:S,  VOL.  IT.  Z 
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and  amongst  them  the  Ave  Maria  (Preface,  p.  xliv.; 
Mystery,  p.  55).  Now  the  jDictiotmaire  de  Trioaux^ 
voce  **  Angelus,"  says : — 

"The  Angelns  was  instituted  by  John  XXII.  in  1316,  and 
introduced  into  France  under  Louis  XI. — Lalave,  in  his  Annales 
de  Toulouscy  tells  us  that  the  Ave  Maria  was  instituted  in  1475/ 

This  would  bring  the  Dirinon  manuscript  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  pp.  51  and  53  of  the  Mystery,  St.  Oildas  summons 
his  flock  to  the  Feasts  and  to  tlie  Pardon.  The  latter 
word  seems  to  have  been,  at  first,  employed  to  mark  the 
Indulgences  accorded  on  certain  feasts,  or  jubilees.  Thus, 
in  1340,  the  Grand  Jtibiice,  iusUUited  by  Boniface  VIII. 
in  1300,  is  called  the  Grand  Pardon.  This  is  the  earliest 
example  we  have  been  able  to  discover;  but  our  oppor- 
tunities of  information  are  necessarily  scanty,  and  tliere 
may  be  more  ancient  authority.  The  editor  of  the  Buhez 
makes  no  remark  on  the  word.  It  is  now  universally 
employed,  in  Lower  Britanny,  to  indicate  the  Patranal 
FeoBt-day—thuB,  '*The  Pardon  of  Dirinon."  > 

The  inquiry  as  to  date  seems  to  possess  some  import- 
ance. A  Cambrian  linguist  will  detect  any  peculiarities 
of  language  which  may  point  to  a  Welsh  original  of  the 
Mystery,  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  Island, 
in  desciibing  the  scene  of  the  Buhez,  may  aftbrd  ground 
for  an  inference,  and  is  in  nowise  applicable  to  Armorica. 

If  the  Mystery  was  originally  composed  in  Cambro- 
BretoD,  and  at  the  early  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  Abbe 
Sionnet,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  most  ancient  mystery, 

1  Should  any  devout  travdkr  fimn  Morlaix  to  Breit  mako  a  halt 
at  PoDt»Clin8t-tiir*£loni|  between  Landivitiau  and  Landemeaoy  he 
will  find  there  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  vignettes  that  can  graoe 
a  iketch  book.  On  entering  the  chapel,  he  niaj  read  that  quarante 
jours  de  Pardon  ^  perpetuity"  await  all  those  who  shall  visit  the 
chapel,  "  par  dt'votion,"  on  the  9th  May,  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  in  1581,  the  date  moreover  of  the  Iiidulojcnee.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  will  be  found  the  Great  Pond  of  Brezal,  in 
the  oentre  of  which  roae  the  Htand  of  Ar-Gaaeies-Mor/'  or  the 
Soagitwii  of  the  Sea,  the  Fahy  Moigaaa. 
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or  drama,  in  a  vulgar  tongue^  hitherto  discovered.  We 
hazard  this  surmise,  in  consequence  of  what  we  have 
read  in  a  very  interesting  work,  published  in  1837,  by 
Hachette,  Rue  Pierre  Sarrazin,  Paris,  and  entitled, — 

"  Etudes  sur  les  M ystores,  Monumens  historiqnes  et  Htt^*raires, 
la  plupart  inconnus,  et  sur  divers  MSS.  de  Gerson,  y  compris  le 
texte  primitif  Fran^ais  de  rimitatioQ  de  J.  C.  recemmeut 
decouvert  par  Onesime  Le  Hoy." 

M.  Le  Roy  informs  us  that  the  early  Mysteries  were 
in  Latin^  and  that  when,  at  a  later  period,  endeavours 
were  made  to  place  the  principal  subjects  of  Christianity 
within  reach  of  the  people,  through  the  medium  of  tlie 
difiTerent  European  idioms  which  now  began  to  be  formed, 
recourse  was  nad  to  these  models.  "  Hence,"  says  he, 
**  that  family  likeness  which  exists  bt  tween  the  Mysteries 
throughout  Europe."  He  supposes  them  to  have  been 
continued  in  Latin  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Nothing  in  ihe»e  Mysteries/'  he  remarks,  depicted  the 
manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  for  they  were 
composed  by  the  Monks,  who,  in  general,  followed  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity  the  text  of  Scripture.  Accordiii*:  to  M.  Villemain 
{Tableau  de  la  littcrature  au  JJoi/en-Afje),  and  M.  Chas.  Maixnin 
(a  la  Faculte  des  Lettrcs — Remie  des  Deux  Muiidcs,  1st  December 
1836), — the  modern  Drama  in  Europe  oritjiiiated  IVoni,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with,  the  Liturgies  and  Ceremonies  practised  in  the 
Churches  and  Convents.  lu  the  5th  and  ()th  centuries,  Lituri^ies 
relating  to  Christmas  and  the  Feast  of  the  Kings  were  already 
common.  In  the  latter  figured  the  Star  of  the  Magi.  Under 
the  second  race  in  France,  the  same  Feasts  formed  the  subject  of 
dramatic  solemnities  in  the  Churches." 

As  regards  the  people,  these  would  seem  to  have  been 
mere  scenic  representations,  speaking  to  the  eyes  and  not 
to  the  ears ;  for  Latin  could  not  have  been  understandable 
to  the  commonalty.    This  appears  farther  on. 

M.  Le  Roy  informs  us  that,  amongst  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  remarkable  Latin  dramas,  are  those  of 
Hroswitb,  a  German  nun  of  the  tenth  century.  They 
were  represented  by  her  co-religionist  sisters.  The  Soditi 
des  Bibliopoles  has  published  many  of  the  Latin  mysteries. 
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It  was  supposed  that  the  drama  in  the  vulgar  toiigue 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  until  M,  Le 
Roy  discovered,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Koyale, 

''A  Manuscript  in  8vo.  written  upon  Vellam,  containing, 
amongst  songs  and  metrical  pieces  composed  by  the  Trouvcres 
of  tlie  North,  a  Tragedy  or  Uomedy,  a  Drama,  entitled,  La  jus 
de  8.  Nicolai — le  jeu  ou  drama  de  S.  Nicolas — with  the  name 
Jehans  Bodiaus  at  the  end,  and  evidently  composed  by  him  about 
the  year  1260.  The  Proloj^ue  [in  the  style  of  that  of  the  Buhez'\ 
relates  the  Miracle  of  St.  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Myni  in  I.ycia  in 
the  4th  century,  and  terminates  thus: — '  For,  what  you  shall  see 
will  be  the  exact  representation  of  the  miracle  which  I  have  just 
made  known  to  you.    Be  silent  and  you  shall  hear.*" 

The  Spectacle  Mysteries,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Dramatic  or  Spoken  Mysteries,  appear  to  date  from  the 
very  earliest  antiquity,  and  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  da^,  not  only  in  the  religious  processions  and 
pomps  to  which  M.  Le  Roy  alludes,  but  also  in  the 
popular  exhibitions  which  w  ill  be  noticed  hereafter. 

For  a  while,  the  Revolution  annihilated  not  only  the 
dramatic  mysteries,  or  miracle  plays,  but  also  the  reli<jjious 
processions  or  pomps.  The  latter  have  been  restored,* 
but  the  former  only  partially  so,  and  in  mute  repre- 
sentation, thus  reducing  them  to  mere  tpectacles. 

M.  Le  Roy  describe  some  of  the  representations  as 
occupying  many  days.  He  refers  to  one  at  Valenciennes 
in  1547,  which  ran  out  twenty-five  days^  ander  the 
direction  of  a  certain  Roland  Qirard,  Clerk  of  the 
Beguinage,  in  the  said  town,  and  fashioner,  by  his 
rhetorical  art,  of  all  the  said  twenty -five  days.*' 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Buhez  is  the 
naivctt  and  innocent  simplicity  with  which  all  the  details 
are  represented  and  acted.  To  say  nothing  of  the  scene 
with  King  Kereticus,  we  have  the  accouchement  of  our 

^  Much  curious  intbrmation  on  the  processions  and  pomps  of  heathen 
antiquity  will  be  found  in  Monfaucon's  L'AntiquitS  KxpliqueCy  and 
in  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt,  describing  a  procession  sculptured 
on  one  of  the  temples  at  TImmb.  The  magann  Pittarts^  for 
1896,  p.  179,  descnbes  a  very  remarkable  prooenioa  at  Aix,  on  the 
Fdte-Diea,  in  the  fifteenth  centary. 
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Sainte  reproduced  before  "  all  the  parish,"  as  gravely  as 
if  it  had  been  a  royal  putting  to  bed."'  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  bowever,  that  this  is  characteristic  of  Cambria 
or  Armorica  alone.  It  was  common  to  all  the  countries 
wherein  Mysteries  were  represented.  In  the  Baptism 
of  Clovis/'  says  M.  Le  Roy,  Queen  Clotilda  is  actnally 
delivered  of  her  child  on  the  stage.  The  queen  calls 
upon  the  midwife — La  Ventri^re — and  the  following 
dialogue  takes  place : — 

Clotilda — I  feel  pain  enough,  by  my  soul : 

My  friendy  in  me  is  neither  laugh  nor  gaiety. 
Help  me,  sweet  Mother  of  God, 

By  your  grace. 
Xa  Ventriere — My  dear  Lady,  in  a  brief  space 
Will  you  of  your  grievous  pains  be  delivered. 
Say  not  tbat  I  am  drunk  ;  (ne  dites  pas  que  je  soie  yvre) — 
Suffer  yet  uwliiie  must  vou, 
I  see  that  without  fail  will  you  be 

Within  an  hour  delivered. 
Clotilda — God  !  when  will  it  be  i  too  lung  delays 
This  relief  to  me  to  come — 
I  pray  you  to  remember  me. 

Virgin  Mary. 

La  F«]ilrtdre— But  now,  struggle  no  longer,  sweetheart ; 
Lady,  vour  heavy  pains  are  passed. 
Ask  what  child  you  have, 

You  will  do  better. 
ClfMdaf—{0%  hearing  thai  the  hat  a  ton) 
Lay  me  in  my  bed  conveniently, 
Then  take  you  this  my  son, 
And  have  him  made  a  Christian — 
It  is  my  will. 

So  textually  were  the  scenes  represented,  says  M.  Le 

Roy,  citing  another  writer,  that 

"  The  gushing  of  the  blood  (in  the  Crucifixion)  is  generally 
produced  by  means  of  an  outre,  or  leather  wine-bag,  placed 

'  For  some  account  of  the  Breton  Theatre,  see  the  Bulletin 
Archeolofjique  of  the  Association  Bretonne,  iii.  pp.  3*2  51,  and  par- 
ticularly p.  liii,  where  is  an  extract  from  Giraud  Barry  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis),  the  Welsh  dignitary  of  the  twelfth  century.  See  also 
pp.  77-89  of  the  same  vohmie,  on    Breton  Comic  Poetry." 
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under  the  actor's  robe,  and  whence,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of 
the  lance  a^nst  the  side  of  Jesus,  spurts  a  purple  liquid,  which 
may  be  taken  for  blood. 

**  Even  decapitation  took  place  on  the  stage,  where  appear- 
ances  were  substituted  for  the  reality.  In  the  Martyre  ae  S. 
Poly  is  the  following  note :  '  The  head  takes  three  leaps,  at  each 
of  which  a  fountain  [of  blood]  gushes  out.  In  a  Mystery  of 
S.  Denis  the  Saint  quietly  takes  his  head  in  his  hand,  and  walks 
off  with  it.' 

"  Not  only  were  the  Mysteries  iienerally  composed  by  the 
Priests,  but  the  principal  parts  were  pertornied  by  them.  Thus 
in  the  Mysterc  de  la  Passion  at  Metz  in  1437  :  *  God  was  per- 
sonified by  the  Seigneur  NicoUe,  cure  de  S.  Victour  de  Metz, 
who  was  ahiiost  dead  upon  the  Cross,  but  was  succoured,  and 
consented  that  another  Priest  should  be  attached  to  the  Cross  to 
complete  the  personification  of  the  Crucifixion  for  that  day. 

 And  another  Priest  called  Messire  Jean  de  Nicey, 

enacted  Jndas,  and  was  almost  dead  with  hanging,  for  his  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat,  and  be  was  unhung  in  all  haste  and  carried 
away.*'* 

There  exist  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  at  Paris, 
luanuscript  mysteries,  with  illuminated  margins,  giving 
an  exact  idea  of  the  extent  and  dispositioD  of  the  theatres 
at  this  period  [the  Middle  Ages].  We  see  at  a  glance. 
Hell,  Paradise,  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  &c." 

The  Mysteries  are  still  represented— but  merely  as 
darob  spectacles — in  the  tableaux  mvants^  exhibited  at 
great  fairs,  and  during  the  interval  between  Christmas 
and  the  Carnival  in  the  larg^e  towns.  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  taken  fruni  the  great  masters,  and  tlie  costumes,  &,c., 
are  wtll  preserved.  We  have  attended  at  two  of  these 
mysteries,  one  representino-  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  the  other,  jLe  Ckemin  de  la  Croix.  The  latter 
was  really  imposing,  and  had  a  great  run.  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  after  Guide,  and  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  were  very  striking.  The  personages  were 
represented  by  living  actors,  and  the  parts  were  well 
sustained.  The  Mjstery  concluded,  there  was  a  great 
rush  to  the  pantomme  wnich  followed  on  the  same  stage, 
the  person  who  had  represented  Christ  now  taking  the 
part  of  harlequin. 
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Each  act  was  introduced  by  a  Prologuer^  who  explained 
briefly  the  scene  represented,  much  ia  the  style  of  the 
prologue  to  the  Buhez^  and  that  of  Le  jus  de  S,  Nicolau 

Since  the  article  on  the  Tomb  of  Ste.  Nonne  was 
irritten  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  249),  we  have  looked  into  the 
grand  Topographical  Afap  of  France,  by  Cassini,  pub- 
lished upwards  of  a  century  ago.  We  there  find  what 
appears  to  be  a  chapelry,  bearing  the  title  Quartier  de  S> 
Jjavid.  It  is  situate  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Gacr — 
the  river  of  Lannion  and  Loguivy-les-Lannion— and 
appears  to  be  in  the  commune,  either  of  Tonquedec,  or 
of  Pluzunet,  at  about  three  leagues  above  Lannion,  and 
four  leagues  above  Loguivy-les-Lannion.  Not  more  than 
a  league  from  Limnion,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guer, 
is  laid  down  a  chapel  of  St.  Patrice  (Patrick.)  We  have 
a  notion  that  there  muit  be  some  legendary  or  other 
tradition  attached  to  these  different  localities;  but,  spite 
of  all  our  efforts,  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  procure 
the  slightest  information,  either  respecting  Loguivy-les- 
Lannion^  St,  Patrick's  Chapel^  the  Quartier  de  S. 
David,  or  Loguivy-Plougras — all  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord, 
and  almost  in  a  line — save  the  meagre  details  already 
noticed  in  Vol.  III.  p.  257.  However,  now  that  the  two 
Associations,  the  Cambrian  and  the  Breton,  have  frater- 
nized, we  hope  that  some  Breton  archaeologist  will  take 
up  the  inquiry. 

M.  de  la  Villemarque,  in  speaking  of  the  Breton 
Theatre,  (Bulletin  Archiologique,  iii.  p.  33,)  says  that, 
according  to  Giraud  de  Barry,  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,) 
the  Bretons  [Cambro- Britons  ?]  were,  from  time  imme- 
morial, accustomed  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tlieir  national 
saints  with  [theatrical]  representations.  He  cites  from 
De  Barry  the  following  description  of  one  of  these  so- 
lemnities, in  honour  of  iSainte  Almeda : — 

"  A  crowd  of  people  annnally  assemble,  from  far  and  near,  at 
this  Feast:  during  its  celebration  one  thing  struck  me  par- 
ticularly : — ^Within  the  church,  without  the  church,  in  the  church- 
vard,  all  round  the  churchyard,  men  and  maidens  dance  hand  in 
handy  and  pwform  all  sorts  of  evolutions,  prostrating  themselves. 
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rising  up  again,  and  seeming  quite  beside  themselves.  They  then 
address  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  labour,  re})resentiiig  before  the 
people  different  handicrafts  and  trades :  one  conducts  the  plough, 
another  ur^es  on  the  oxen  with  his  voice  and  goad,  or,  in  order 
to  while  away  his  hour  of  rest,  sings  a  song ;  a  third  acts  the 
shoemaker,  a  fourth  the  currier,  the  weaver,  or  the  spinner. 
The  representation  concluded,  they  become  themselves  again,  and 
enter  the  church,  where  they  depose  their  ofieriogs  on  the  altar 
of  Almeda.  And  by  the  mercy  of  God^  after  these  repre- 
sentations, great  nnmbers  of  sinners  are  converted  and  become 
penitent" 

These  and  similar  practices  appear  to  have  continued 
in  Lower  Britanny,  and  indeed  throughout  catholic 
Europe,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  or  nearly  so. 

Cambry  avers  that  in  1765,  or  1766,  he  was  eye- 
witness of  a  dance  in  the  chapel  and  church -yard  of  a 
small  place  in  Britanny,  near  Brest.  He  adds  that  he 
remembers  well  having  frequently  seen  performed,  In 
Britanny,  what  were  called  Danses  de  passion,"  in 
which  Polichinello  represented  the  character  of  the  Maker 
of  Wooden  Shoes.  The  Drunkard,  the  Fool,  Love, 
Anger,  and  the  different  conditions  of  society,  such  as 
the  Blacksmith,  the  Wrestler,  the  Sailor,  the  Gardener, 
&c.,  were  also  represented  in  pantomime.  —  Voyage  datu 
le  Finisti^re  en  1794,  p.  216,  Souvestre's  Edition. 

Thus  also  the  Dance  of  Death was  performed  in 
the  church-yards. 

R.  Pbrrott. 


ERRATA. 

No.  XI.,  July,  1857. 
P.  849, 1.  12, /or  FaoD,  read  Faou.  P.  8&5, 1. 12,/or  stones,  read  stone. 

P.  862, 1.  32, /or  FoNBt,  rmA  Fottt.  P.  S56»  L  86,  for  Kerdiens  rmtd  Kere- 
P.  864, 1. 16,/or  plant,  rmd  pUuik.  tieiu. 

In  page  255,  the  paragraph  commoncinfj  "  We  are  glad,"  and  ending  "  ii.  pp.  65, 
G6,"  should  have  been  placed  in  p.  250,  immediately  after  the  phrase  commencing, 
"  Thia  is  the  ilm]»l«  history,"  and  ending, ' '  after  the  same  pfoeeis.'* 

No.  XIII.,  January,  1858. 
P.  51 , 1.  32,  for  an,  md  a.  P.  08, 1.  84,  fm-  with,  rmd  wlthmit. 

P.  52, 1.  18,/<w  jests,  read  gests.  P.  63,  1.  4,/or  Saint,  read  Sainte. 

P.  58, 1. 12,/or  oculus,  read  oculoe.        P.  64, 1.  18,  erase  the  bar  between  pure 

and  city. 
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THE  CELTIC  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
LAiND'S  END  DISTRICT  OF  CORiNVVALL. 

By  RiOBABD  EDUiom,  Junior,  Esq., 

Secretary  for  ComroaU  to  tite  Cambrian  Archaological  AssociaHim* 

CHAPTER  ym. 

ROMAN  AXD  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES. 

Roman  Coins  discovered  in  MineSy  Barrow.^y  tfr. — Roman  Camp 
and  Jtonuin  Antiquities  found  thprein — Inscribed  Stoncx  in  St. 
miaryy  St.  Erth,  St.  Justf  PIdllackf  Madron  and  Gulcal — 
ChriMiianity^  whm  introduced — Amphttheairt  in  8t,  Jutt — 
Seputekral  Momments  in  Trtun  ana  Drift, 

We  pass  now  from  the  prehistoric  to  the  Roman  period. 

Norden  remarks  that  the  Romans  **  took  their  turn  to 
search  for  tin,  as  is  supposed  by  certain  of  their  money 
found  in  some  old  works  renewed."  ^  Leland  says  that 
at  Treen,  in  St  Levan,  was  found  a  brass  pot  full  of 
Roman  money.  In  1723  some  small  brass  coins  were 
found  in  an  urn  in  Kerris  in  Paul.  Carte,  in  a  note  to 
his  History  of  England,  observes  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  many  Roman  coins  were  discovered 
in  barrows  in  Ludgvan,  amongst  which  were  some  of 
Claudius,  Nerva,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus, 
Lucilla  and  Faustina.  In  Towcdniick  also,  eighty  Roman 
silver  coins  were  found  in  1702  (as  Mr.  Tonkin  relates), 
beneath  a  buried  cromleh,  by  the  side  of  an  urn  full  of 
ashes ;  some  of  them  were  of  Valentinian  I.  and  Arcadius : 
and  Carew  states  that  he  had  a  brass  coin  of  Domitian, 
found  in  an  old  tin  work.*  An  urn  of  Roman  coins  was 
discovered  in  Morvah,  in  1789.'  At  Boscaswell,  in  St. 
Just,  Borlase  mentions  having  heard  from  his  father  that 
some  workmen  removing  a  bank  had  found  near  a  hun- 
dred Roman  coins.  Antoninus  Pius  was  very  plainly 
to  be  read  on  some  of  them/*  In  the  same  parish,  says 
Mr.  Buller,  the  copper  coins  of  Carausius    are  frequently 

*  Spaeali  Britannis  pars.  p.  12. 

•  Sae  Draw's  Cornwall,  i.  pp.  368, 960.         »  Md.  ii.  p. 

ABOH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  8BBIBS,  VOL.  IV.  2  A  ^ 
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foond/'*  In  drainiDg  the  Marsh,  near  Marazioo,  an 
earthen  pot  was  found,  containing  nearly  a  thousand 
Roman  copper*'  coins  of  the  emperors  who  lived  be- 
tween the  years  260  and  360.*   In  1825,  another  vessel 

of  coins,  some  of  bronze,  and  others  of  brass,  was  dis- 
covered, in  removing  part  of  the  eastern  clift'  to  make  the 
causeway  across  the  estuary  of  Hayle.  It  was  of  pure 
copper,  and  contained  some  thousands  of  small  coins  of 
very  rude  manufacture,  many  of  them  bearing  the  names 
of  Tetricus  and  Victorinus,  usurpers  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Qallienus,  about  a.d.  260.  Mr.  Carne^  sup- 
poses they  were  coined  by  the  Romans  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  discovered,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp,  in  the  estate  of  Bosense,  being  about  two  miles 
from  it. 

This  Roman  camp,  or  what  now  remains  of  it,  forms 

part  of  a  field,  half  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Relubbus,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  road  from  thence  to  Leeds  Town. 
The  path  from  the  village  of  Bosense  to  St.  Erth  Church 
passes  through  it.  Although  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, it  commands,  on  every  side,  a  very  extensive 
prospect.  Its  form  (so  to  speak)  was  rectangular,  with 
the  internal  angles  rounded  ofiT,  the  external  comers  being 
of  much  greater  strength  than  the  rest  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  occupying  proportionally  more  ground.  Its 
length  is  about  50  yards,  its  breadth  45.  This  is  the 
only  decidedly  Roman  camp  of  which  there  are  any 
remains  in  the  Land's  End  district:  for  the  Romans 
generally  had  no  occasion  to  form  new  camps  here,  as 
most  of  our  hills  were  already  well  fortified/  Within 
this  enclosure  a  well  was  discovered,  about  a  century 
since,  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  36  feet  deep,  with  holes 
hewn  out  in  its  sides  capable  of  admitting  the  human 
foot,  and  serving  as  a  ladder.  The  well  (which  was  dry, 

♦  BuUer'8  St.  Just,  pp.  80,  81.        «  Drew's  Cornwall,  ii.  p.  331. 

*  Transaotionjj  of  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  for  1825,  p.  136. 
7  At  Godolphin,  al)out  half  a  mile  from  this  camp,  an  urn  was 

found  in  1779  filled  with  Roman  copper  coins. — Drew's  ComnaU, 
i.  p.  369. 
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and  had  been  filled  in)  contained  two  Roman  Tases,  or 
patera  (one  with,  and  the  other  without  handles) ;  also 

a  large  jug  (prccfericulum) ;  a  millstone,  18  inches  in 
diameter,  ("  such  as,  without  any  material  difference,  is 
still  used  in  the  islands  of  Scilly,'*)  and  two  stone 
weights.  The  patercc  and  jug  were  made  of  tin.  Bor- 
lase,  from  whom  I  gather  these  facts,  has  given  an 
engraving  of  the  camp,  the  jug,  and  the  patera  without 
handles^  (which  last  much  resembles  the  stone  vase  found 
at  Kerris-vean,  fig.  5  of  plate  prefixed  to  Chapter  V.) 
The  bottom  of  the  patera,  on  the  inside,  is  flat,  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  h&m  in  a  circular  line  a  rude  engraving, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Oreek  and  Roman  letters, 
which  Borlase  reads  thus  Livnis  Modcstus  Driuli  films 
Deo  Marti This  fort,  which  was  evidently  "  a  fixed 
garrison,  and  not  a  temporary  fortification,'*  "is  situated 
in  a  direct  line  leading  from  Truro  to  Mount*s  Bay  and 
the  Land's  End."  And  Borlase  adduces  it,  with  the 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  well,  as  a  fresh  proof 
that  the  Romans  came  into  Cornwall,  conquered  it  even 
to  the  very  extreme  parts,  and  had  all  the  appendages  of 
victory  as  ways,  forts,  garrisons,  and  resided  here  as 
governors  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  in  the  other 
parts  of  Britain."' 

Of  the  ancient  inscribed  stones  in  this  district,  the  only 
one  decidedly  Roman  formed  part  of  a  wall  of  St.  Hilary 
Church,  (4:|  miles  east- by -north  of  Penzance,)  before  it 
was  taken  down  to  be  rebuilt  in  1853.  It  is  now  placed 
in  the  west  wall  of  the  walk  leading  from  the  church- 
yard gate  to  the  church  porch.  The  stone,  which  was 
taken  firom  a  neighbouring  quarry,  is  very  roughly  hewn, 
about  feet  high,  1^  broad,  and  nearly  a  foot  thick. 
The  inscription  originally  occupied  ten  lines.  F^g.  1  is 
a  correct  copy  of  the  legible  part  of  it.  The  first  of  the 
ten  lines  is  now  eiSaced.  In  the  second  line  there  were, 
apparently,  two  or  three  letters  after  the  u ;  and,  in  the 

*  Thu  patera  and  the  jug  were  depoiited  in  the  Bf  osenin  Aelmio- 
leanam  at  Oxford. 
9  AntiqiiitiM,  (Second  Edition,  1760,}  pp.  316-^19. 
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fourth  line,  a  word  appears  to  have  followed  pio.  In  the 
third  line,  the  last  two  Ns  are  less  distinct  than  the  other 
letters,  and  the  cross  stroke  of  the  second  N  is  absent. 
The  letter  A  also,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  without  its  cross. 
Omitting,  therefore,  the  first  line,  and  the  latter  word  of 
the  fourth  line,  the  words  at  length  would  be, — Flavio 
JuU&GofiBtantinopio  QBsajri  (iuqiConstantinipii  Auguati 
filio ;  To  the  Comtnander;  the  pious  Flaviu^  Julius  Con- 
stantine  CsMar,  son  of  the  pious  Constantine  Augustus." 
Some  read  the  sixth  line  as  JDwi^  instead  of  Duet ;  but 
had  it  been  Divi,  it  would  not  probably  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Pii.  Flavius  Julius  Constantine,  to  whom  the 
stone  is  apparently  inscribed,  was  tlie  eldest  son,  by  the 
second  wife,  of  Constantine  Augustus,  or  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  was  declared  Caesar  a.d.  317,  the  year  after 
his  birth ;  and  a.d.  335,  received  from  his  ^Either,  Gaul, 
Spain  and  Britain,  as  bis  portion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Aliter  his  fether's  death,  a.d.  337,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor ;  and  three  years  afterwards  was  killed  in  the  war 
between  himself  and  his  brother  Gonstans.  I  imagine, 
therefore,  that  this  Inscription  to  the  younger  Constantine 
was  made  between  a.d.  335  and  337,  during  his  father's 
life;  for,  after  his  father's  decease,  he  would  have  been 
called  Augustus,  as  the  senate  and  Roman  soldiers  had 
declared  him  Emperor  Constantine  II. 

The  parish  of  St.  Hilary  was,  in  Doovisday  Book,  (says 
Hals,)  taxed  under  the  name  of  Lanmigall,  (Michael's 
Church,')  and  its  earliest  church,  or  chapel,  was,  in  all 
probability,  anterior  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom; 
for  in  this  parish  is  St.  Michael's  Mount,  which  was 
dedicated  to  religion  as  early  at  least  as  the  fifth  century.* 
The  destruction,  by  an  accidental  fire,  of  the  late  old 
church  of  St.  Hilary,  with  all  its  ancient  carvings,  and 
tablet  containing  a  copy  of  King  Charles'  letter  "  to 
the  inhabitants  of  faithful  Cornwall,"  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1853,  which  was  Good  Friday,  as  well 
as  Lady-day,  and  (what  was  equally  remarkable  at  this 

1  Dayies  Gilbert's  Cornwall,  ii.  p.  169. 

<  B<MrlaM'8  AntiqnitMB,  p.  aU;  and  Polvhele's  Covawal^  i.  p.  6a 
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time  of  the  year)  daring  an  intensdy  cold  night,  while 
ita  roofs  were  covered  with  snow.  The  tower»  with  the 
spire  erected  on  it,  was  the  only  portion  that  escaped 
destruction.  The  old  church  is  now  replaced  by  a  liand- 
some  edifice  of  the  early  Middle- Pointed  Gothic  style, 
agreein«:  with  the  architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  old  tower,  which  still 
remains,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built.' 

The  place  where  this  stone,  when  inscribed,  was  ori- 
ginally fixed,  and  the  occasion  of  the  inscription,  are 
matters  only  for  conjecture.  In  the  Quarterly  Xeoiew 
for  October,  1857,  a  writer  on  Cornwall  says : — 

It  is  flcarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  this  western  region  was 
the  seat  of  a  nourishing  Christian  community,  which  ignored 
Roman  tradition  and  discipline,  kept  Easter  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  and  derived  its  distant  oriirin  from  that  oldest  mother  of 
Churches,  the  patriarchal  seat  of  Jerusalem." — ^p.  31 8. 

Amongst  the  many  proofs  of  this,  I  may  notice  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  must  ancient  crosses  in  Cornwall 
are  Greek  crosses,  and  the  greater  number  of  tliem  have 
had  Latin  crosses  subsequently  carved  upon  them.  This 
I  learn  from  two  cleri2:ymen,  who  have  made  tlie  subject 
their  study.  I'hat  some  of  the  Apostles  preached  in  the 
''British  islands"  we  gather  from  Eusebius ;  and  that 
St.  Paul  preached  here  was  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet/  Others  maintained  that  Bran,  the  father  of 
Caractacus,  (Caradog,)  (accompanied  by  four  others  or- 
dained by  St.  Paul,)  6rst  introduced  Christianity  into 
Britain ;  Bran  having  been  detained  at  Rome  as  a  hostaj^e 
all  the  time  that  St.  Paul  was  tlicre,  so  that  he  had  ample 

^  This  was  probably  about  a.d.  1313,  when,  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  endowment  to  the  vicar,  the  dead  of  Marazion  were  for  the 
first  time  allowed,  from  the  danger  of  paeisin^  with  them  to  the 
Mount,  to  be  buried  at  St.  Hilary." — Drew's  Cvnnvall,  ii.  p.  331. 

♦  Origines  BritanuictL*,  pp.  3G-43.  If  St.  Paul  vii?iled  Britain, 
bli  fiftt  unding-plaoe  may  nave  been  8t.  Michael's  Moonty  the  ancient 
Iktin ;  for  how  (says  Sammes  in  hie  BriUamia)  conld  Britain  reoeiTe 
the  gocpel  at  that  early  period  but  by  sea  ?  becaUBC  so  many  nations 
as  interpose  by  land  could  scarce  be  passed  by ;  and  if  hj  sea,  no 
place  so  likely  for  it  to  j^et  its  first  foot  in  as  (!!omwall,  hy  reason  of 
its  Mediterranean  trade  for  tin." — (Quoted  in  Boiler's     Jutt,  p.  22.) 
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opportimities  of  being  instructed  by  the  ApoBtle  in  the 
Christian  feith.^  Assnminj?,  therefore*  that  numerous 
churches,  including  one  in  St.  Hilary,  had  been  built  in 
this  island  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and  that  all 
these  churches,  as  well  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  destroyed  during  Diocletian's  persecution  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  probable  that 
soon  afterwards,  when  Constantine  the  Great  embraced 
Christianity,  this  church,  amongst  others,  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  stone  may  have  been  then  engraved,  and  placed 
in  the  new  churdi  by  that  part  of  Constantine's  army 
then  stationed  at  the  Roman  camp  already  described, 
which  was  only  two  .miles  distant.  And  if  Constantine's 
eldest  son  had  received  Britain  for  his  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
church,  his  name  would,  doubtless,  have  been  inscribed 
rather  than  his  flither's.  Some  centuries  afterwards,  when 
the  church  became  dilapidated,  and  was  again  rebuilt, 
this  stone  (which  is  far  from  being  ornamental)  might 
have  been  used  as  common  building  material. 

The  only  other  inscribed  stone  in  this  district  that  bears 
on  its  face  any  indication  of  its  age,  is  that  found  at 
Hayle,  in  St.  Erth,  in  December,  1843,  in  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  moat  of  an  ancient  cliff  castle  at  Camsew. 
It  is  6  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  8  inches  thick.  It  had 
fallen  from  its  erect  position,  and  was  lying  horizontally 
at  the  depth  of  about  4  feet  from  the  surface,  imme- 
diately beneatli  a  thin  stratum  of  sand.  On  the  north  of 
it  was  a  grave,  6  or  8  feet  long,  lying  east  and  west, 
excavated  in  the  ground  beneath  the  sand,  and  walled 
with  unhewn  stones  placed  on  their  edges,  over  which 
other  stones  were  laid  as  a  covering.  This  grave  was 
filled  with  a.  ibixture  of  sand^  charcoal  and  ashes,  and 
entirely  covered  ^rith  .a  loose  heap  of  stones,  the  top  of 
which  was  considerably,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  monument,  the  late  Mr. 

«  Williams'  Ancient  British  Church,  (1844,)  pp.  5a-65.  Smith's 
Religion  of  Ancient  Britain,  (1844,)  p.  149. 
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Harvey  fixed  it  upright  (near  the  spot  where  it  was  dis- 
coyered)  in  the  wall  of  his  new  driving  road,  where  it 

may  now  be  seen,  45  yards  west  of  the  private  bridge 
over  the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  near  the  western  end 
of  the  Hayle  viaduct.  The  stone  and  its  inscription  are 
correctly  given  in  the  plate  before  us.  The  T  at  the  end 
of  the  third  line  is  without  its  cross.  The  second  line  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  deceased,  but  the  latter  part  of 
that  line  is  illegible.  In  the  fourth  line  we  look  for  the 
date  of  the  person's  birth,  or  death,  as  in  no  other  part 
does  any  trace  of  a  date  appear.  GV.  NAT.  D^,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  intended  as  abbreviations  for  "  Qui 
natus  quingenteritno  cu  representing  qu,  (the  letters  e 
and  q  being  used  indifferently  by  many  Latin  authors,) 
NAT  standing  for  natus,  and  for  quingentesimo.^ 
The  epitaph,  unabbreviated,  would  then  read  as  follows : — 
Hie  Cen  ....  requievit  qui  natus  est  quingentesimo  hic 
tumulo  jacet  vixit  annos  triginta  tres.  Here  Cen  .... 
fell  asleep,  who  was  bom  in  500 — here  in  the  tomb  he 
lies — he  lived  33  years."  In  this  reading  the  repetition 
of  the  adverb  hic  presents  no  difficulty ;  in  the  former 
instance,  it  clearly  refers  to  the  place  where  the  person 
died ;  in  the  latter,  to  his  grave. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  deceased  departed  this 
life,  A**  D'  DXXXIir  ."  Now,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
sixth  century,  during  Arthur's  reign,  there  were,  in  Corn- 
wall, "  some  remains  of  Christianity,  and  some  struggles 
of  a  few  Britons,  assisted  by  the  Irish  saints,  to  preserve 
it;  whereas  in  Somersetshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire  and 
other  places  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  the  Saxon  paganism 
had  absolutely  obtained.^  In  memory,  therefore,  of  some 
distinguished  Christian  who  died  here  more  than  half  a 
century  before  the  mission  of  Aug^tine,  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  this  stone  may  have  been  inscribed.   It  is 

.  ^  In  Leland's  limtrainf  we  find  the  final  o  still  retained— thiu, 
«  AO.  MCXXIXo." 

7  The  compatation  of  time  by  the  Chnrtian  era  was  first  adopted, 
according  to  some  anthers,  in  307 ;  aocording  to  others,  in  627. 

*  Borlaae'a  Aotiqaitiea,  p.  338. 
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worthy  of  lemariL  that  the  fint  three  letters  of  the  partially 
efiaoed  name  are  the  first  three  letters  of  CSmor,  one  of 
the  names  of  a  great  town  now  gone/'  two  miles 
from  Ryvier/'^)  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Leiant,  whose 

church  is  the  mother  church  of  those  of  Towednack  and 
St.  Ives. 

An  inscribed  stone,  more  ancient  perhaps  than  the 
foregoing,  was  discovered  in  a  wall  of  St.  Just  Church, 
in  1834.  It  is  3§  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  10  inches 
deep.  Its  upper  surface  has  a  groove  running  round 
die  greatest  part  of  it,  near  the  edge,  with  a  cross  in 
the  centre,  8  inches  long,  of  which  fig.  3  is  a  correct 
representation.  On  one  of  its  sides  is  inscribed,  "  Silus 
ie  jaeett'*  the  letter  e  in  jacet  being  made  by  adding  a 
horizontal  stroke  to  die  preceding  letter  c.  Fig.  2  is  a 
copy  of  the  inscription.  Mr.  BuUer  imagined  Silus  to 
have  been  one  of  tlie  early  British  bishops  before  the 
mission  of  Augustine.  This  stone,  and  the  capital  of  an 
ancient  pillar,  which  had  evidently  supported  an  arch  of 
some  former  church,  **  were  in  the  wall  as  common 
building  stones."  It  "  is  now  placed  in  the  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar.  The  capital  before  mentioned 
supplies  the  place,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  of  the 
broken  piscina^  which  was  there  discovered  behind  some 
old  wood-work,  when  the  chancel  was  taken  down  in 
1834.*'  This  very  old  chancel  was  dedicated,  as  appears 
by  the  registers  in  die  archives  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  by 
Bishop  Grandison,  on  the  13th  July,  1336,  the  same  day 
with  the  church  of  Madron ;  St.  Paul's  having  been 
dedicated  on  the  11th,  and  Ludgvan  Church  on  the  14th. 
The  church  which  existed  tliere  previously  is  noticed  in 
the  taxation  of  1254,  and  '*  had  stood  on  the  same  site 
long  enough  to  have  become  ruinous."^ 

About  100  yards  west-by-north  of  this  church  are  the 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  amphitheatre,  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  the  kind  that  Borlase  had  seen, 

9  D.  Gilbert's  Cornwall,  iv.  p. 
>  BuUer's  St.  Just,  p.  21. 
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and  of  which  he  has  given  a  deacriptioD,  with  a  plate,  in 
his  AtUiquUiea: — 

"  It  was  an  exact  circle  of  126  feet  diameter;  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  bank,  from  the  area  within,  now  7  feet; 
but  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  without,  10  feet  at 
present,  formerly  more.  The  seats  consist  of  six  steps,  14  incbes 
wide^  and  I  foot  high,  with  one  on  the  top  of  ally  where  tiie 
rampart  is  about  7  feet  wide.^  The  plays  they  acted  in  thb 
amphitheatre  were  in  the  Cornish  language,  the  subjects  taken 
from  Scripture  history." — ^p.  196. 

This  amphitheatre,  which  had  benches  of  stone,  has  now 
almost  wholly  disappeared. 

An  inscribed  stone,  as  old  perhaps  as  the  last,  formed 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  late  church  in  Phillack, 
until  it  was  taken  down  to  be  rebuilt  in  1856.  It  is 
7f  feet  long,  and  now  stands  outside  the  wall  of  the 
"  vestry,"  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  church-yard, 
but  the  inscription  apj)ears  to  be  illegible.  A  small  stone 
was  then  also  discovered,  forming  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  same  church,  and  bearing  a  rude  engraving  of  the 
monogram  represented  by  fig.  4,  being  the  first  two 
letters  of  xpistos,  with  tlie  symbol  of  eternity  around 
them.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  about  5  inches.  This 
stone  may  now  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  the  new  church 
porch,  directly  over  the  apex  of  the  arch  of  the  doorway. 

Another  inscribed  stone,  about  6^  feet  long,  formed 
part  of  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  walls  of  St.  Hilary 
Church,  and  was  found  there  at  the  same  time  with  that 
inscribed  to  Constantine  II.,  already  noticed.  Tiie  in- 
scription is  longitudinal,  consisting  of  two  lines,  each 
beginning  with  what  appear  to  be  symbolic  characters, 
and  finishing  with  the  word  NOTI,  as  in  fig.  5.  The 
symbolic  characters  of  the  upper  line  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  lower,  although  they  are  in  each  case 
followed  by  MOTI.  In  neither  line  is  the  letter  N  the 
pure  Roman  capital,  with  a  diagonal  cross  stroke ;  but, 
m  the  fiist  line,  the  cross  stroke  deviates  towards  a  hori- 
zontal one,  and,  in  the  second  line,  it  approaches  still 
nearer  to  a  horizontal  stroke.    It  is  now  placed  close  to 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  lY.  2  B 
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the  church-yard  gate,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  walk 
leading  to  the  church  porch. 

The  above  monuments  have  been  discovered  since  Dr, 
Borlase  pubUshed  bis  Antiquities  of  Cornwall  in  1754. 
Of  those  known  in  his  day,  the  most  ancient,  as  he  con- 
sidered, was  the  Min  Scriffys^  "  the  inscribed  stone»"  in 
Madron,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  top  of 
Cam  Galya,  a  high  and  most  remarkable  hill,  with  two 
heads,  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  very  precipitous. 
Borlase  has  given  a  drawing  of  it,  from  which  fig.  6  is 
taken,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  although  I  have 
not  compared  it  with  the  original,  the  present  position  of 
the  stone  not  admitting  of  the  inscription  being  read.  It 
is  9f  feet  long,  If  wide,  and  1^  thick  ;  the  inscription  at 
length  would  be  Rialobranus  Cunovali  jilius;  "  Rialobran, 
the  son  of  Cunoval."*  "  In  this  monument  (says  Bor- 
lase) the  cross  stroke  of  the  Roman  N  is  not  diagonal, 
as  it  should  be,  nor  yet  quite  horizontal,  (as  it  is  observed 
by  the  learned  to  be  under  the  sizdi  centurjr,)  wherefore 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  inscription  was  nuBde 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century/'  He  also  argues 
that  "it  was  written  before  the  Roman  alphabet  was 
corrupted,  that  is,  before  the  letters  were  joined  together 
by  unnatural  links,  and  the  down  strokes  of  one  made  to 
serve  for  two,  which  corruptions  crept  into  the  Roman 
alphabet  (used  by  the  Cornish  Britons)  gradually  after 
the  Romans  went  off,  and  increased  more  and  more  till 
the  Saxon  letters  came  into  use  about  Athelstan's  con- 
quest*''' But  this  corruption  of  the  Roman  characters 
is  no  argument  of  the  inscription  being  subsequent  to  die 
departure  of  the  Romans,  for  stones  miye  been  found  in- 
scribed to  the  usurper  Tetricus,^  about  a.d.  270,  wherein 

*  The  next  parish  to  that  where  the  monument  lies  is  called 
Kynwall,  (or  Cynval,)  according  to  the  old  orthography,  though  now 
oorrupdy  pronounoed  GyWal,  as  Lhuyd  obeeryeB  in  Lis  Archaeologia 
BrUmmica,  p.  268. 

*  Antiqailiei,  p.  806. 

«  AkemiMi's  €oiiii  of  the  Bomsiis  nikj6am  to  Britain,  (1844^) 
p.  106. 
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this  kind  of  ooiraption  is  seen  to  a  mnch  gratter  degree 
than  in  any  of  the  inscriptions  above  noticed. 
The  other  inscribed  stone,  of  which  Borlase  has  given 

an  engraving,  and  of  which  fig.  7  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation, served  in  his  time  as  a  foot-bridge  in  the  valley 
of  Barlowena,  (Bleu  Bridge,)  exactly  half  of  a  mile  west 
of  Gulval  Church.  It  now  supports  an  iron  rail  by  the 
side  of  the  bridge.  It  is  7f  feet  long,  1§  wide,  and  one 
foot  thick.  This  inscription  (says  Borlase)  cannot  be 
so  old  as  the  former,  for  nere  are  two  sorts  of  the  letter 

the  first  true  Roman,  the  other  as  used  in  the  sixth 
centnry,  that  is»  as  the  Roman  H.  There  are  three  dashes 
at  the  end  of  the  name  instead  of  one:  the  second  I  in 
filiiis  is  linked  to  the  L,  and  the  S  is  inyerted.  The  cross 
stroke  in  the  A  is  not  straight,  but  indented."*  In  words 
at  length  it  would  run  Quenatavus  Icdinui  Jilius. 

In  this  and  the  second  chapters  all  the  ancient  stones 
marked  on  the  map  have  been  noticed,  except  the  two- 
stone  sepulchral  monument  at  Truen,  in  Madron,  and 
the  much  larger  two-stone  monument,  probably  also 
sepulchral,  at  Drift,  in  Sancreed.  That  at  Truen  is  in  a 
fidd  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Penzance 
to  New  Bridge,  and  within  half  of  a  mile  of  the  latter 
[dace ;  the  stones  are  10  feet  apart,  ia  a  line  east-nordi- 
east  and  west-south-west,  and  between  them  was  found, 
about  a  century  ago,  a  grave,  containing  a  black  greasy 
earth.  "  The  grave  (says  Borlase)  came  close  to  the 
westernmost  and  largest  stone,  next  to  which  I  imagine 
the  head  of  the  interred  lay.'*  The  other  two-stone 
monument  consists  of  two  huge  unshapen  pillars,  standing 
north-west  and  south-east,  the  one  9,  the  other  7  feet 
above  ground,  and  18  feet  apart,  one  of  the  pillars  being 
in  a  field  adjoining  the  south-east  side  of  the  road  firom 
Penzance  to  the  Land's  End,  and  about  a  fiirlong  south- 
west of  the  four  lanes*  end  *'  at  Drift.^  These  nn- 
inscribed  monuments  are  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
inscribed  stones  above  noticed. 

»  ADtiqiiitiM,  p.  860.  « IM.  p.  17& 

(To  b$  emUimied.) 
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LLANTWiT  MAJOR,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

No.  II. 

Globblt  oonnected  with  the  church  of  Llantwit  Major 
are  several  buildings  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment of  the  place.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church- 
yard, and  abutting  on  its  present  wall,  is  a  house  of  two 
stories,  standing  north  and  south,  which  contains  niches 
and  doorways  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  very 
long  ago  used  as  a  mill,  for  a  small  stream  now  covered 
over  runs  under  it ;  but  it  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
dwelling ;  and,  from  its  immediate  proximity,  may  have 
been  occupied  by  some  ecclesiastical  personages  attached 
to  the  church.  This  building  has  a  chimney  at  the  south 
end,  which  indicates  habitation;  whereas  the  chamber 
over  the  south  porch  of  the  church  does  not  possess  this 
indispensable  article  of  comfort,  though  no  doubt  that 
room  too  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  clerics. 

There  are  traces  of  buildings  called  collegiate,  and  a 
small  portion  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  cloister  in  a 
garden  adjoining  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  wall 
of  the  church-yard.  It  was  from  some  spot  in  this 
direction  that  one  if  not  both  the  ancient  incised  stones, 
now  erect  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church,  were  car- 
ried to  their  present  position. 

Mr.  Parker  has  adverted  to  the  remains  of  buildings 
adjoining  the  north-west  angle  of  the  church ;  but  they 
are  so  devoid  of  any  architectural  detail,  and  are  so  mucli 
altered  by  recent  repairs  and  additions  of  walling,  that  it 
is  hard  to  pronounce  concerning  their  date. 

In  a  field  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  towards  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  church-yard,  numerous  remains  of 
buildings  have  been  found,  and  Dr.  R.  Nicholl  Came  has 
proved  the  existence  of  various  substructions  all  over  this 

tortion  of  the  rising  ground.  If  there  be  any  truth  that 
ere  a  monastic  or  collegiate  establishment  once  existed, 
we  may  consider  that  these  remains  indicate  the  position 
of  some  of  the  buildings.   There  is  strong  probability  in 
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the  supposilioa;  and  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  con- 
current voice  of  local  tradition,  which  saye  that  here  the 
college  of  Uantwit  Major  formerly  stood.  Some  build* 
iDgs  or  other  of  importance  must  have  been  situated  on 

this  rising  ground,  because  the  gate-house  that  gave  en- 
trance to  them  still  remains  in  good  preservation,  and  we 
have  illustrated  it  by  an  engraving. 


This,  as  Mr.  Parker  has  remarked,  and  as  will  be  at 
once  perceived  from  the  details,  is  an  erection  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  gateway  is  now  blocked  up  and 
occupied  as  a  cottage ;  but,  within,  the  vaulted  roof  is 
quite  Btrone  and  good.  Over  it  is  a  chamber  to  which 
access  was  had  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  west  end, 
external  to  the  building,  entering  by  a  doorway  with  a 
triangular  head,  and  jambs  plainly  chamfered.  This  is 
an  interesting  specimen  of  domestic  work  of  that  period, 
of  the  same  date  as  the  earlier  parts  of  the  church  ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  thoroughly  repaired 
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— ^not  lestored — by  its  liberal  owner,  and  properly  tan- 
anted. 

On  the  fiat  ground  of  the  hill  Immediately  sooth  of  this 

gate-house  stands  the  ancient  monastic,  or  tithe  bam,  a 

vast  pile,  also  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  covered  with  its  fine  oak  roof,  in  excellent 
general  condition ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  tithe  commu- 
tation, the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester,  to  whom 
the  great  tithes  belong,  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  allow 
this  roof  to  be  taken  down  and  sold, — a  daring  but  by  no 
means  uncommon  instance  of  capitular  bad  taste  and  ig- 
norant parsimony.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  tithes 
it  may  be  stated  that  men  now  living  in  Llantwit  remem- 
ber seeing  thb  great  bam,  122  feet  long  by  27  feet  broad, 
and  as  mnch  more  to  the  ridge,  filled  wnh  com  closely 
packed,  while  eleven  large  wheat  stacks  encumbered  the 
adjoining  field.  Now  not  an  ear  of  corn  is  ever  to  be 
found  within  the  walls. 

The  general  form  and  character  of  the  bam  will  be 
observed  from  the  annexed  illustrations;  it  is  all  good 
solid  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  perfectly  plain,  but 
well  suited  to  its  purpose.  At  the  present  day  the 
walls  have  been  much  injured  by  the  villagers,  who  have 
pillaged  them  for  stones  wherewith  to  build  their  houses 
and  fences*  the  canitular  body  mentioned  above  caring 
nothing  for  the  dilapidation  of  their  property.  It  has 
lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners ;  but,  unless  the  walk  can  be  repaired,  a  roof 
put  on,  and  the  building  appropriated  to  some  living 
purpose,  it  will  every  year  fall  more  and  more  into  decay. 

South  of  the  barn  stands  the  dove-cot  belonging  to  it, 
a  circular  building,  with  a  roof  constructed  with  over- 
lying circles  of  stone.  If  this  building  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  then  the  roof  has  great  archaeological  value; 
and  from  the  solidity  of  its  constmction,  as  well  as  its 
circular  form,  it  is  fitted  to  last  much  longer  than  the 
stately  old  bam  which  it  so  nearly  adjoins. 
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Bt  the  i^tb  Rby.  Jokathan  Williams,  M.A. 

No.  XL 
( GmHnued  from  page  9.) 

NEW  RADNOR. 

Borough  and  Liberties. 

New  Radnor  is  a  very  andent  borough  by  pTescription. 
Its  first  charter  of  incorporation  now  in  existence  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fourth  vear  of  her 
reign,  a.d.  1562,  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Hobby,  Esq. 

This  charter  conferred  privileges  of  great  value,  a  manor, 
and  liberties  extending  into  twelve  townships;  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Cascob, 
on  the  east  by  the  parish  of  Presteigne  "and  township  of 
Hereton,  on  the  south  by  the  parishes  of  Gladestry  and 
Colfa,  and  on  the  west-south-west  and  north-west,  by 
the  parishes  of  Clascwm,  Uandegla,  and  Llanfihangd 
Rhydieithon ;  and  computed  to  embrace  in  length  from 
east  to  west  about  eleven  miles,  and  in  breadth  from 
north  to  north-west  about  nine  miles.  Thb  extent  of 
territory  is  called  the  manor  of  New  Radnor,  and  the 
manor  and  lordship  of  Radnor  Foreign.  The  bailiff  of 
New  Radnor  for  the  time  is  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
New  Radnor,  and  T.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Harpton  court, 
is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Radnor  Foreign. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  (a.d. 
1731,)  the  capital  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  New 
Radnor  were  by  death,  and  through  neglect  of  filling  up 
the  vacancies,  reduced  to  the  small  number  of  seven  only, 
so  that  the  business  of  the  borough  was  entirely  suspended. 
A  new  charter  was  therefore  sought,  and  granted,  con- 
firming, explaining  and  enlarging  the  powers  and  prero- 
gatives of  that  of  Elizabeth.  This  charter  ordained,  that 
the  town  of  New  Radnor,  and  manor  of  Radnor  Foreign, 
being  part  of  the  lordship  of  Radnor,  and  Radnor's  land, 
and  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Earl  of  the 
Mardies,  and  lying  in  and  near  the  said  borough  and 
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town,  should  be  a  boroogh  incorporate  for  ever,  by  the 
name  of  the  bailiff,  aldermen,  and  onrgeflfles  of  the  boroagh 
of  New  Radnor ;  that  they  should  be  qualified  to  acquire 
lands,  &c.,  to  grant  and  demise  lands  and  goods,  to  sue 

and  be  sued,  and  to  have  a  common  seal.  It  was  further 
ordained,  that  there  should  be  one  bailiff,  two  aldermen, 
and  twenty-five  capital  burj^esses,  whereof  the  bailiff  and 
aldermen  for  the  time  are  three ;  to  whom  and  their 
successors  were  granted  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  all 
former  liberties,  &c.,  at  the  rent  of  £37  8s.  l|d.,  to  be 
yearly  paid  at  the  exchequer,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
into  the  hands  of  the  receiver -general. 

It  was  further  ordained,  that  they  should  ha?e  a  council- 
house  within  the  borough  and  town  aforesaid,  called  the 
Ouild-Hall,  and  in  the  same  should  consult,  and  decree 
laws,  statutes,  ordinances,  &c.,  concerning  the  government 
of  the  borough,  town  and  manor,  and  concerning  them- 
selves, their  professions,  officers,  artificers,  lands,  tene- 
ments, hereditainents,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants,  and 
that  they  should  inflict  on  ofienders  such  punishments  as 
were  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  the  said  capital  burgesses 
shall  have  power  to  nominate  and  elect  in  the  month  of 
September  yearly,  on  Monday  next  after  the  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  one  of  themselves  to  be  bailiff  for  the 
year  ensuing ;  which  person  so  elected  shall  be  sworn 
mithfully  to  perform  that  office,  on  Monday  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael ;  and  that  on  the  same  day,  viz.,  on 
Monday  next  after  the  exaltation  of  the  Cross,  the  said 
capital  burgesses  shall  elect  yearly  two  others  of  them- 
selves to  be  aldermen,  which  two  persons  shall  be  sworn 
anually  on  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
faithfully  to  perform  that  office,  in  the  presence  of  six 
capital  burgesses ;  and  that,  when  any  person  holding  the 
office  of  bailiff  or  alderman  dies,  or  is  removed  from 
either  of  the  said  offices,  the  said  capital  burgesses  shall 
proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  that  the  baihff  or  one  of 
the  aldermen  shall  preside  at  all  elections. 

It  was  further  oraained,  that  the  bailiff^  aldermen  and 
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burgesses  shall  have  power  to  elect  one  honest  and 
discreet  man,  learned  in  the  laws,  to  be  the  recorder  of 
the  borough ;  and  also,  that  they  shall  elect  a  town  clerk 
or  prothonotarv,  who  may  appoint  a  deputy ;  and  also, 
that  they  shall  yearly,  on  tne  said  Monday  next  after 
the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  elect  two  cnamberlains, 
who,  with  all  other  inferior  officers,  may  be  sworn  before 
the  bailiff  and  six  capital  burgesses  on  Monday  next  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  there  shall  be  two  serjeants- 
at-mace,  to  carry  the  roaces  and  to  execute  all  processes ; 
that  the  borough  and  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  the 
ancient  limits ;  that  there  shall  be  a  coroner  to  return  all 
inquests  at  the  next  great  sessions ;  that  one  of  the  said 
burgesses  shall  be  elected  and  sent  to  parliament;  that 
the  bailiff,  aldermen,  capital  burgesses,  common  council, 
and  all  other  inferior  officers,  mnst  abide,  reside,  and 
inhabit  within  the  borough  aforesaid,  the  liberties,  and 
precincts  thereof;  that  there  shall  be  Iiolden  on  every 
Monday  a  court  of  record,  for  all  uiauiier  of  actions,  the 
daniaf^e  whereon  exceeds  not  the  sum  of  40s. ;  that  the 
bailiti'  shall  take  recognizances,  and  the  town  clerk  shall 
be  king's  clerk,  to  receive,  &c.,  the  said  recognizances, 
and  that  the  bailiff,  aldermen  and  capital  burgesses  (or 
common  council)  shall  make  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  &c. 

It  was  further  ordained,  that  there  shall  be  a  court-leet 
and  view  of  frankpledge,  and  return  of  all  writs;  that 
there  shall  be  a  jail ;  that  the  bailiff  shall  be  a  justice  of 
the  peace  during  his  bailiwick,  and  one  year  after;  and 
also,  that  the  two  aldermen  shall  be  justices  during  their 
continuance  in  office;  tliat  there  shall  be  a  jail  delivery; 
that  the  bailiff  shall  be  clerk  of  the  market,  and  receive 
all  hues,  waifs,  deodands  and  felons'  goods,  heriots,  kc. ; 
and  that  there  shall  be  an  assize  of  broad  ;  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  county  magistrates  shall  be  superseded 
in  the  borough  and  manor,  liberties  and  precincts  of  the 
same,  unless  in  default  of  the  said  bailiff,  aldermen,  &c. 

It  was  also  ordained  that  there  shall  be  a  market  on 
every  Tuesday ;  and  five  fairs,  viz.,  on  Tuesday  after  the 
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feast  of  the  HoW  Trinity ;  on  the  3rd  day  of  August;  on 
die  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Eyangelist;  on  the  29th  of  April, 
and  on  the  1st  of  October,  in  eyery  year ;  daring  wnich 
iairs  a  court  of  pie-poudre  was  to  be  held,  with  all  free 

customs  to  such  court  belonging;  that  the  bailiff  and 
aldermen  shall  have  a  mercatorial  guild,  together  w  ith  all 
customs  to  such  guild  belonging ;  that  they  shall  have 
power  to  assess  and  levy  tallage  ;  that  the  bailifi,  aldermen 
and  burgesses  shall  be  free  from  all  toll,  lastage,  passage, 
portage,  stallage,  and  other  exactions  throughout  the 
ting's  dominions ;  that  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
appear  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  &c.,  saye  befora 
the  chief  justice  of  the  county ;  that  they  shall  haye  power 
to  admit  inhabitants  to  be  burgesses;  that  no  burgess 
shall  be  sued  out  of  the  liberty  on  any  pleas,  &c.,  being 
done  within  the  borough ;  that  they  shall  have  power  to 
purcliase  lands  under  certain  restrictions,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  of  mortmain. 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  the  bailiff,  aldermen  and 
burgesses  shall  not  proceed  to  the  determination  of  any 
treason,  murder  or  felony,  or  any  other  matter  touching 
the  loss  of  life ;  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  haye 
all  the  soils,  commons  and  waste  grounds  in  the  borough 
and  manor  aforesaid;  that  they  shall  enjoy  all  former 
grants  made  to  them ;  that  such  grants,  priyileges,  &c., 
are  hereby  confirmed,  renewed  and  restored;  that  no 
sheriff  or  other  oflScer  shall  enter  the  liberties  of  the  said 
borough,  to  execute  anything  pertaining  to  his  office; 
that  no  person  that  is  not  free  of  the  guild  shall  trade  in 
the  borough  and  manor  aforesaid,  unless  in  the  time  of 
markets  and  fairs ;  that  all  residents  whatever  shall  be  at 
scot  and  lot  with  the  burgesses,  and  subject  to  the  same 
contributions ;  that  no  quo  warranto  writ  shall  be  issued ; 
and  lastly,  that  this  grant  or  letters  patent  shall  be  made 
and  sealed,  without  fine  or  fee,  in  the  hanaper,  or  else- 
where ;  although  the  true  yearly  value  of  the  premises, 
or  any  part  of  them,  be  not  particularly  specified  or 
mentioned. 

Exoeptions. — **  Excepted  and  reserved  to  us,  our  heirs 
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and  successors,  our  castle  of  Radnor,  and  the  advowson 
of  all  churches  being  within  the  borough  town  and 
manor  aforesaid :  and  excepted  all  those  woods  called 
Achwood,  Cwmberwyn  and  Northwood,  being  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  376.  6d. ;  and  also  the  park  called  Radnor 
rark,  and  demesne  knd  of  the  castle,  being  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  lis.  8d.;  and  also  excepted  the  lordship  and 
manor  of  Newcastle^  and  the  rents  and  services  of  the 
tenants  of  the  lordship  of  Newcastle,  together  with  the 
mill  called  Holbatch  Mill,  being  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
£3  14s.  8d.,  and  likewise  the  forest  of  Radnor,  being  of 
the  yearly  rent  of  £16  or  £19.*' 

Such  is  the  renewed  charter  of  the  borouoh  of  New 
Radnor  and  manor  of  Radnor  Foreign ;  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  contains  very  liberal  grants  and  privi- 
leges, and  ail  that  deservedly ;  for  the  procuring  of  this 
new  charter  cost  the  exchequer  a  no  less  sum  than  £1284. 

Under  this  new  charter  of  George  11.  the  first  bailiff 
was  Stephen  Harris,  Esq.;  the  first  recorder  Thomas 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Harpton ;  the  first  capital  burgesses  were 
Samuel  Vaughan,  Edward  Burton,  John  Whitmore,  James 
Lewis,  John  James,  Charles  Evans,  Thomas  Stephens,  of 
Kinnerton,  Herbert  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Harpton,  Hugh 
Stephens,  of  Cascob,  Cliristoplier  Lewis,  ^^  illiam  Lewis, 
of  Pantives,  John  Griffith,  Samuel  Vaughan,  Thomas 
Prothero,  Henry  Morgan,  of  the  Stones,  Thomas  Jones, 
of  the  Rhiw,  Edward  Phillips,  Solomon  Vaughan,  John 
Griffiths,  of  Llauiihangel,  Richard  White,  James  Qould, 
Richard  Gould,  and  John  Lewis,  of  Forsidat. 

The  first  bailiff  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  charter  was 
Thomas  Mar.  Powell  ab  Stephen ;  the  two  first  aldermen 
were  Phillip  Bunsey,  and  Rees  Lewis ;  the  burgesses, 
Phillip  Luntly,  Thomas  Lewis,  Griffin  Jones,  John  Madox, 
John  Lewis,  Walter  Vaugiian,  of  Harpton,  Steph.  Pow-ell, 
Morgan  Price,  John  Price  de  Kinnerton,  Clement  Uowue, 
John  Havard,  John  Watkins  de  Ly  wennau,  Edw \  Howell, 
John  ab  Price,  Wm.  Greene,  Roger  Powell,  John  Price 
ab  John,  Hugh  Davies,  John  Powell,  David  Donne,  Rees 
Harris,  Phillip  Powell,  and  Stephen  ab  Stephen  Madox. 
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By  the  provisions  established  under  these  two  charters, 
the  borough  and  manor  foreign  of  Radnor  still  continue 
to  be  governed.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
bailiffs,  recorders  and  town  clerks  of  the  borough  of  New 
Radnor,  from  the  year  1686  to  the  present  time : — 


ISM.  Walter  Cuthbert,  BaU{ff' 

1687.  Richard  Stonai,  „ 

1688.  John  Stephens,  „ 
1688.  John  Daviet,  „ 
1690.  mtto,  „ 

Charles  Cuthbert,  Tntm  Clerk 
1601.  John  Davie*,  BaUiff 
im.  David  Powell, 

1603.  Ditto, 

1604.  Ditto, 

1605.  Ditto, 
1696.  Ditto, 

1607.  Ditto, 

1608.  Ditto, 
1000.  HogliLiirii^ 

1700.  Ditto, 

1701.  Ditto, 
1709.  Ditto, 

1703.  Ditto, 

1704.  Ditto, 
1706.  James  Duppa, 

1706.  William  Jamea, 
Robert  Price,  Secorder 

1707.  David  Powall,  BaU^ff- 

1708.  OriiBth  Payne, 

1709.  Roger  Tonman, 

1710.  Thomas  I.ewi«, 

1711.  Henry  Bull, 

1712.  David  PoweU, 

1713.  John  Miles, 

1714.  Samuel  Burton, 
1716.  Wm.  ChamberliiyM,  I, 

1716.  James  Duppa 

1717.  Thomas  Lewis, 

1718.  Henry  Bull, 

1719.  John  Mile«, 

1720.  Herbert  Lewie, 

1721.  James  Bull, 

1722.  Peter  Rickarde, 

1723.  John  Boulter, 

1724.  David  Williame, 
Rev.  David  WUIlaaM 

1725.  James  Duppa, 

1796.  Herbert  Lewie, 

1797.  John  Stephene, 

1728.  John  Whitmore, 

1729.  Herbert  Lewis, 

1730.  Roger  Stephens, 
■lohn  Stephens, 
Howel  Lewis,  Tovm  Clerk 

1731.  John  James,  BtxU^ff 
178t.  Stnnal  Taoghan,  „ 
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1732. 
1733. 
1734. 
1735. 
1796. 
1737. 
1788. 
1789. 

1740. 
1741. 
1749. 

1743. 
1744. 

1745. 
1746. 
1747. 

1748. 
1749. 
1750. 
1761. 
1768. 
1768. 

1754. 

1755. 
1756. 
1767. 

1768. 

17.';0. 
1760. 
1761. 
1762. 
1763. 
1764. 

1766. 

1766. 

1767. 
1768. 

1709. 
1770. 
1771. 
1772. 
1773. 
1774. 
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Thomas  Lewis  Recorder 
Herbert  Lewis,  BdOUff 
Samuel  Vaughan, 
Herbert  Lewis, 
John  JaiMi, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Stephen  Harria, 

Evan  Meredith,  Town  Clerk 
Thomas  Lewis,  Bfnliff 
Herbert  Lewis,  ,, 
John  Jamee,  ,, 
William  Price,  Tovm  Clerk 
John  James,  BaU\ff 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  „ 
Herbert  Lewis,  Junr.,  „ 
John  James,  Tovm  Clerk 
Herbert  Le«ia,Junr.,.Baii^ 

Ditto, 

Thomas  Lewie, 
ReT.  Tho.  Lewis, 
niomas  Lewis, 
John  Jamee, 
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Thomas  Williams,  Toicn  CItrk 
William  Lewix,  linil^ 
Solomon  Vaughan, 
John  Vaughan, 
John  Stephens,  ,, 
Henry  Lewis,  Recorder 
Thomas  Daviea,  BmO^ 

John  Stephens, 
Thomas  Davies, 
Benjamin  Allfind, 
William  Jones, 
Edward  Hunt, 
John  Gittoes, 
John  Lewis,  Recorder 
Benjamin  Evans,  Bailiff 
John  Jam»,  Toum  Clerk 
John  Lewto, 

Thomas  Lewis.  Recorder 
Beigamin  Alliord,  Bai^ff 
John  MttMOtt,  „ 
John  Lewis,  Recorder 
James  Watkins,  Bail\ff 
VS'illiuui  Evans, 
Edward  Phillppa, 
Charles  Miles, 
Clement  Payne, 
Kdmnd  Hunt, 
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1775.  Charles  Miles,  BaitUf 

1776.  John  Jaraes,  „ 

1777.  David  Williamt,  „ 

1778.  Jnbo  Stephens,  „ 
1770.  Thomas  Lewis,  „ 

1780.  Benjamin  Evans,  „ 
James  Baskerrllle,  Toum  Clerk 

1781.  Thomas  Lewis,  Bailiff 
n9&,  James  Baiikerville,  „ 

John  Meredith,  Town  Clerk 

1783.  William  Evans,  Bailif 

1784.  Bdwud  Hnnt,  „ 
James  Baskerville,  Toicn  CUrk 

1786.  Edward  Cooper,  BaUiff 
Jamct  Lcwb,  linen  Curk 

1786.  John  Lewis,  Bailiff 

Rich.  Urricb,  Deputy  Beeordtr 

1787.  John  Gittoes,  Bailiff 
John  Lewis,  Btcorder 

1788.  James  Lewis,  Bailiff 

T.  W.  Lewis,  Dep.  Toum  Clerk 
1780.  TbouM  WlUtaiDf,  SaOiir 
JuMS  Lewli,  Towm  Ckrk 


1790.  Hugh  Jooes,  Clk.,  £aii^ 
James  Price,  Toitm  Clerk 

1791.  John  LmviH,  Bail  iff 

Hugh  Jones,  Clk.,  Dep.  Recorder 
1799.  David  WlHIains,  BaX^ 

Jdhn  Lewis,  Ttecorder 
1793.  James  Price,  BaUiff 

T.  W.  Lewis,  Toum  Clerk 
1704.  Richard  Watkins,  Bail\ff 

James  Price,  Toum  Clerk  to  1810 

1795.  John  Taylor,  BaU\ff 
1706.  Richard  WtUiMM  „ 
1797.  John  Hunt,  „ 

William  Frankland,  Recorder 

1796.  /obn  Stephens,  BaUiff 

1799.  Ditto,  „ 

1800.  David  Williams,  „ 

1801.  Richard  Williams,  „ 

T.  F.  Lewis,  Beeorder  to  1819 

1802.  William  Jones,  Bailiff 
18U3.  David  Williams,  „ 

1804.  Thomas  BHffht,  „ 

1805.  Rirhnrd  Williams,  „ 

1800.  Jeremiah  Urilfitbs,   „  to  1819 


Member's  of  ParliamerU. 

Radnor  is  considered  as  the  mother  borough,  and 
being  the  shire  town  is  entitled,  in  conjunction  with  the 

contributory  boroughs  of  Knighton,  Rhayader,  Cnwclas, 
and  Cefn-y-llys,  which  exist  as  boroughs  by  piescription, 
to  return  one  burgess  to  Parb'ament.  The  manner  of 
nominating  burgesses,  and  (jualitying  thcin  for  voting  for 
a  representative  in  Parliament  is  as  follows: — 

In  the  borough  of  Radnor,  the  burgesses  are  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  bailiff,  aldermen,  and  twenty-five 
capital  burgesses  of  the  borough ;  and  the  number  is  no 
owerwise  limited  than  that  the  persons  so  elected  must 
be  inhabitants  within  the  borough  at  the  time  of  such 
election ;  but  their  removal  afterwards  does  not  deprive 
them  of  their  elective  franchise.  Nothing  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  receiving  parochial  relief  disqualifies  from 
being  made  a  burgess  any  iiiliabitant  who  is  regularly 
proposed,  and  goes  through  the  requisite  forms.  On 
that  account  their  number  is  very  considerable;  those  of 
New  Radnor  alone  at  present  exceed  200. 

In  the  borough  of  Rhayader,  the  ancient  rights  and 
customs  of  which  were  ascertained  by  order  of  the 
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commons  of  Englaiid  in  the  year  of  1649,  and  in  those 

of  Knighton  and  Cnwclas,  all  of  which  are  within  the 
manor  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd,  and  also  of  Cefn-y-llys, 
which  is  now  private  property,  the  burgejsses  are,  when 
regularly  elected,  chosen  in  the  following  manner: — By 
prescription  courts-leet  are  occasionally  holden  by  the 
steward,  or  deputy  steward,  presiding  over  these  boroughs. 
At  these  courts  the  jury,  who  have  been  previously 
summoned,  and  who  ought  to  be  burgesses  of  such  re- 
spective boroughs,  are  impannelled,  and  present  the  names 
of  such  persons,  whether  inhabitants  or  not,  whom  they 
think  proper  to  select  as  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
made  burgesses.  This  presentment  being  accepted  by 
the  steward,  the  persons  so  presented  are  generally  sworn 
in  immediately,  if  they  be  present  in  court,  but  if  not,  at 
a  subsequent  court. 

In  the  borough  of  Knighton  there  is  an  established 
prescription,  that  any  two  inhabitants,  burgesses,  who 
are  present  at  the  holding  of  the  leet,  may  object  to 
any  person  proposed  or  presented  to  be  made  a  burgess. 
There  is  also  another  custom  in  the  said  borough ;  the 
eldest  son  of  a  deceased  burgess  has  a  right  to  claim  of 
the  steward  to  be  admitted  and  sworn  in  a  burgess,  on 
the  payment  of  one  shilling ;  which  privilege  is  stated  in 
the  customs  of  this  borough,  as  delivered  to  Thomas 
liarley,  Rs(|.,  steward  of  the  same,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1662. 

In  all  these  contributory  boroughs,  it  is  at  the  time  of 
holding  their  respective  courts  that  the  nomination  of  new 
burgesses  to  be  elected  is  to  be  made.  The  number  of 
burgesses  belonging  to  the  four  contributory  boroughs  is 
estimated  at  1000,  the  total  is  about  1200. 

The  privilege  of  returning  one  burgess  for  the  borough 
of  Radnor,  in  conjunction  with  its  four  contributory 
boroughs,  viz.,  Knighton,  Rhayader,  Cnwd&s,  and  Cefn- 
y-llys,  is  founded  on  the  statute  of  the  27th  and  35th  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  privilege,  however,  was  not  imme- 
diately exercised  and  enjoyed,  either  from  the  novelty  of 
the  institution,  or  from  the  predilecdon  of  the  inhabitants 
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foribeir  ateuBtomed  feiim  or,  if  ezerdaed 

afid  efijoyed/iiO'lnstofieal-aceoiiiit  ofteaeh  dections  has 

been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  first 
election,  of  which  notice  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
took  place  at  the  Restoration.        v  * 

..•  •    :      .  i.-^  ::     .  •   .       •  V     ..' » 
'  -  ■'    I  • .  I    r  •  1 — I 

...         :  •    •  -.7    •  '  V    ,.  :  • 

•  r  '  CWRT  BKY1N[  Y  BEIRDD. 

Oh  ihe^ .Kili-flide'  whick  is-  seen*  from  Castell  Garreg 
GfBiDRii,'afld  afbevethe  sontherh  bank  of  the  little  river 

of  that  name,  stands  the  aucieiit  mansion  called  Cwrt 
Bryu  y  Beirdd,  which  was  visited  with  so  much  curio- 
sity by  members  of  our  Association,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting'  at  Llandeilo  Fawr.  The  position  of  this 
house,  taken  in  conju]iclftOii>with  the  style  of  its  earliest 
architecture^  gnras'^it  a  certafai  amount  of  arcbseological 
inteTest,  because  oldest  portions  date-  as  far  back, 
apparently,  as  thefonner  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  thiiq^h'at  ilia;t  tiine^uiiBmust  have  been  one  of  the 
wSdest  parts  of  CaermaMhenshiTB,  yet  the  house  could 
hard^'eveh  theri'hBve  tbe^n  fortified,  but  must  have  been 
a  comparatively  open  mansion,  within  easy  reach,  as  it 
was  full  in  view,  of  the  feudal  stronghold  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  stream.  It  is  this  very  feature  of  the  open 
unprotected  nature  of  the  house,  so  much  oppost^d  in  this 
respect  to  the  gloomy  strength  off  the  neighbouring  castle, 
that  confers  on  it  the  gr^ate^^paft  of  its' interest ;  for  the 
architeetuffalfeatUBe8,'tbongh  positive  as  to  their  date,  are 
not  by  «ny  means: rediaskablfe;  •but'td:find:an  unfortified 
residence  of  the  foorteeiitlr  ' century!  on  die  side  of  a 
peculiarly  wild*  hllU  io'^froni  of  m  impi-egnable  fortress 
of  n  siomewhat  earlier  date,  eo»stitittes>  a  case  of  social 
anomaly.  Either  we  must  consider  Cwrt  Bryn  y  Beirdd 
to  have  been  an  open  mansion  of  tlie  kind  mentioned 
above,  without  any  external  dcfeiiees  of  notable  value, 
Standing  in  a, district  almost  uninhabiled^  and  uutilled  at 
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that  period  ;  or  else  this  absence  of  defence  must  be  taken 
as  an  indirect  proof  that  the  district  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century  one  of  peace,  probably  better  tilled  than  it  is 
now,  one  that  r^uired  no  other  means  of  safety  for  its 
inhabitants  than  what  the  arm  of  the  law  then  afforded. 
And  yet,  if  this  latter  supposition  be  correct,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  Castell  Carreg  Cennen  ?  What  was  the  need 
of  so  strongly  fortifying  that  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  same  century  ?  And  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
analogies  of  Welsh  history  of  that  period,  which  do  not 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  society  was  peculiarly  tranquil  in 
Ystrad  Towy,  nor  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  highly 
cultivated?  We  are  inclined  to  assume  it  as  a  datum^ 
that  no  person  in  the  fourteenth  century  would  have  in- 
habited what  was  then  a  large  mansion,  without  external 
lines  of  defence,  on  the  side  of  a  bleak  open  mountain, 
far  removed  from  the  usual  lines  of  traffic,  and  close  by 
one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  the  country,  unless  it  had 
been  for  purposes  of  peace,  nor  unless  the  confidence  of 
living  there  in  undisturbed  security  luid  been  based  on 
good  grounds.  Either,  then,  this  mansion  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  well  cultivated  and  secure,  and  there- 
fore not  needing  many  precautions  of  defence,  or  else 
it  was  rendered  safe,  notwithstanding  the  wildness  and 
loneliness  of  its  situation,  by  religious  sanctity, — by  its 
being  the  country  mansion,  or  the  outlying  grange,  of 
some  religious  house.  Or  else,  perhaps,  as  a  third  sup- 
position, it  may  have  been  the  Hafod'ty,  the  summer 
residence, — the  abode  in  times  of  peace,  however  rare,— 
of  the  owner  of  Carreg  Cennen  Castle. 

We  throw  out  these  conjectures  for  the  discussion  of 
members,  in  the  absence  of  any  documentarv  or  even 
traditional  account  of  the  original  condition  of  Cwrt  Bryn 
y  Beirdd.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  from  the  records  in  the 
Chapter- House  at  Westminster,  rich  in  matters  concerning 
South  Wales,  and  which  we  aie  about  to  attack,  or  from 
the  muniment  rooms  of  Qolden  Grove,  or  Dynevor ;  but, 
without  aids  of  this  kind,  the  antecedent  appearances  and 
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probabilities  of  the  case  lead  to  one  or  other  of  the  sup- 
positions just  indicated. 

We  learn  nothing  from  its  name,  except  that  at  some 
period  or  other,  before  the  present  one,  it  was  an  house 
where  tenants  paid  rent — as  the  word  Cwrt  implies — and 


Plan  of  Cwrt  Bryn  y  Beirdd,  from  the  South. 


nothing  more.  It  might  have  been  a  manor-house;  if 
so,  the  records  of  the  manor  may  lead  us  to  traces  of  its 
early  story ;  at  all  events,  the  name  Cwrt^  together  with 
the  size  and  style  of  the  buildings,  shows  that  it  belonged 
originally  to  some  person  of  wealth.  The  other  portion 
of  the  name,  Bryn  y  Beirdd^  refers  not  to  the  house,  but 
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to  its  position  ;  it  indicates  the  name  of  the  hill — whether 
an  old  name  or  a  modern  one  is  unoertainy  for  documentary 
eTidence  is  wanting.  There  may  have  been  some  person 
or  persons  given  to  versifying,  who  may  have  dwelt 
hereabouts  in  former  times;  or  the  owners  of  the  house 
may  themselves  have  been  poeticallv  inclined;  or  the 
name  may  be  altogether  some  mo<fem  invention,  and 
purely  hypothetic.  On  the  Ordnance  map,  which  took 
Its  nomenclature  from  the  information  of  the  best  local 
surveyors  and  agents,  this  place  is  called  Cvvrt  Pen  y 
Banc ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  appellation — much  more 
prosaic — derived,  in  late  times,  from  the  position  of  the 
house  on  the  hill-side  above  the  stream.  It  is  good  for 
nothing  more ;  we  learn  no  more  from  either  name,  in 
fact,  than  that  it  was  an  house  on  the  side  of  an  hill.  At 
the  present  day,  several  absurd  notions  have  been  invented 
and  spread  in  tlie  district,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  appel- 
lation Bryn  y  Beirdd;  but  they  are  not  deserving  of 
consideration;  ihey  are  mythic  suppositions,  which  men 
of  scanty  knowledge  and  abundant  imagination  are  fond 
first  of  listening  to,  and  at  last  of  believing. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  buildings  themselves, 
we  find  them  thoroughly  domestic,  anything  but  military, 
in  their  character.  There  are  liowever  no  traces  of  any- 
thing like  a  chapel,  or  religious  edifice,  connected  with 
them ;  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  dwelling  of 
a  man  of  property ;  we  have  no  doubt,  in  short,  that  the 
owner  of  the  land  dwelt  here,  and  that  he  erected  these 
buildings  in  great  part  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
though  much  of  them,  as  they  now  stand,  is  considerably 
later — of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
There  is  not  much  architectural  decoration  remainiuff 
about  them,  though  the  chamferings  and  curves  are  su£ 
ficiently  numerous  and  well  preserved  to  indicate  the 
periods  of  construction.  The  pile  of  buildings,  never 
very  large,  has  been  added  to,  altered,  "  improved,"  i.  e., 
mutilated,  like  any  other  family  mansion  during  so  many 
centuries;  and,  as  it  now  remains,  there  are  difficulties 
in  making  out  the  destination,  the  original  condition. 
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and  the  date  of  several  portions  ;  but,  taken  in  the  whole, 
the  house  is  a  valuable  study  ^ov  the  local  architect  and 
the  antiquary,  and  it  is  worthy  of  further  illustration 
beyond  what  we  are  here  able  to  present  to  members* 

The  buildings,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  are  arranged 
mond  the  sides  of  an  irregular  yurd,  or  farm-stead.  On 
the  west  and  north  stands  the  dwelling  portion ;  on  die 
south-west  is  a  long  pile,  now  used  for  a  bam,  but  which 
onoe  apparently  contained  the  great  hall,  kitchen,  and 
other  offices ;  while  on  the  north-east  and  south-east  are 
walls  and  remains  of  early  farm  buildings,  with  similar 
erections  of  recent  times.    The  buildings  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south-west  sides,  are  each  of  two  stories ;  the 
more  ancient  are  those  on  the  north  and  the  south-west. 
In  the  dwelling  pile,  on  the  north  side,  a  stone  staircase 
winds  from  the  ground -floor  to  the  upper  story;  the 
construction  is  rude,  and  where  beams  are  employed  they 
are  not  much  more  than  trees  roughly  squared.  The 
fire-places  are  segmental,  ¥rith  the  arches  well  wedged 
in,  and  with  comer  corbels,  quite  phnn,  in  the  nooks  of 
the  jambs.   The  edges  of  all  the  work  are  simply  cham- 
fered, withont  mouldings  of  any  kind.  The  windows  are 
mostly  single  loops,  with  ogee  heads,  trifoliated ;  the 
doorways  are  generally  pointed ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
dimensions  of  the  curves  will  tally  with  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century.    In  one  instance,  a  small  loop  has  a 
circular  head  trifoliated,  a  characteristic  of  the  Late  Deco- 
rated period.   In  the  pile  on  the  south-west  side,  there  is 
a  large  fire-place,  10  feet  wide  by  6  feet  high,  at  the  west 
end,  with  a  segmental  head  not  chamfered,  the  wedges 
of  the  main  or  lower  arch  being  in  excellent  sharpness  of 
preservation,  and  above  it  a  parallel  relieving  arch  of  small 
slate-like  wedges,  very  firm  and  good.  The  timber  work 
of  the  roof  is  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  principals  form  segmental 
arches,  with  the  edges  plainly  chamfered, and  the  triangular 
spaces  beneath  the  ridge  beams  trifoliated  ;  there  are  two 
rows  of  purlines,  each  supported  by  side-braces,  and  the 
rafters  are  at  narrow  intervals,    it  is  a  simple  roof. 
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Strongly  put  together,  and  in  excellent  condition.  In  the 
wall  of  this  building,  towards  the  court,  are  two  sets  of 
ancient  doorways.  One,  at  the  western  end,  close  to  the 
great  fire-place  within,  approached  by  a  flight  of  rude 
stone  steps  leading  to  a  short  terrace,  and  with  a  window 
doee  by  it,  offers  the  peculiar  oydoidal  curve  which 
ooeurs  but  rarely,  and  of  which  a  remarkable  instance 
may  be  (]^uoted  in  the  window  heads  of  the  great  hall  of 
Beaumans  Castle.  Over  another,  which  is  however  a 
modem  doorway,  leading  in  to  the  bwer  story,  is  a  small 
ogee-headed  arch,  certainly  of  the  fourteenth  c^tury ; 
bat  the  curve  of  the  other  ancient  doorway,  which  is 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  building,  will  answer  either 
to  this  period,  or  to  one  a  little  earlier. 

Where  the  chimneys  and  the  porch -chambers  project 
from  the  walls,  they  rest  on  the  plain  corbels  common  in 
Caermarthen shire,  and  other  parts  of  South  Wales — rough 
and  strong,  but  highly  effective  in  constructive  decora- 
tion. Behind  the  ancient  kitchen  and  hail,  now  the  bam, 
there  is  a  sort  of  passage  covered  with  large  slabs  of  stone, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  date  to  assign  to  this ;  such 
contrivances  are  of  very  common  occunenee  in  Snow- 
donian  iarm-houses  down  to  the  preset  day,  though  we 
have  not  met  with  another  instance  in  South  Wales. 
The  buildings  have  their  better  windows  of  ancient  date 
all  fiicinff  inward  to  the  court,  externally  there  were  only 
loops.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  traces  of  outer  walls, 
or  ditches  of  defence.  The  whole  pile  gives  the  im- 
pression of  having  been,  first  of  all,  a  mansion,  or  grange, 
and  then  a  farm  residence  probably  for  the  last  hundred 
years  or  more. 

The  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  the  views  from  it 
delightful ;  within  hcdf  a  mile  over  the  southern  ndge 
of  the  hill  is  the  mystic  cave  whence  rushes  tlie  river 
Llwchwr;  north-east  frowns  Castell  Carreg  Cennen; 
beneath  brawb  the  Cennen  itself;  above  the  house  rises 
the  Mynydd  du,  bleak  and  stony ;  while  down  in  the  fer 
west  opens  the  Vale  of  Towy,  with  the  slopes  of  Qolden 
Grove,  the  stately  oaks  and  the  ancient  towers  of  Dynevor. 

H.  L.  J. 
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WELSH  RECORD  CLUB. 

Many  members  have  sent  in  their  names  as  approving 
generally  of  the  ideas  stated  under  this  head  in  our  last 
Number,  and  several  have  expressed  a*  wish  that  some- 
thing like  a  definite  plan  should  be  proposed  at  once. 
This,  however,  is  not  easy  to  be  done  until  a  circuhr 
shall  have  been  sent  round  among  the  members  who 
think  well  of  the  general  proposition.  We  may,  however, 
state  that,  judging  from  the  tenders  sent  in  by  several 
printing  houses,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  sura  of 
£50  being  sufficient  to  produce  an  annual  volume  without 
illustrations.  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that, 
on  the  subject  being  mentioned  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  he  at  once  expressed  his  readiness  to  facilitate 
researches  instituted  by  the  Association  amongst  the 
depositories  placed  under  his  care.  Upon  further  con- 
sulting the  Catalogues  of  MSS.  and  Records  connected 
with  Wales  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Rolls'  Office,  the 
Chapter-House,  the  Bodleian  Library,  &c..  Sec.,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
unpublished  documents,  not  too  long,  and  of  great  interest, 
which  would  be  gladly  received  by  members.  Several 
private  repositories  are  also  open  to  us ;  and  one  of  our 
members  has,  in  tlie  kindest  manner,  oilered  to  place  at 
our  disposal  one  of  the  most  valuable  unpublished  MSS. 
referring  to  early  Welsh  History.  We  have  also  received 
an  offer  from  one  of  our  earliest  friends  on  the  Basque 
frontier  of  France,  to  transcribe  and  edit  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, a  Latin  Metrical  Chronicle  of  British  and  Armo- 
rican  events,  which  is  of  great  literary  and  historical 
interest. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  members  who  subscribe 
to  the  Club  will,  by  the  sale  of  their  volumes  to  other 
than  subscribers,  be  reimbursed  the  greater  part  of  their 

annual  donation  ;  for  the  volumes  will  fetcli  a  good  price, 
whether  sold  to  members  of  the  Association,  or  to  the 
archaeological  public  generally.  Names  of  members 
wishing  to  join  the  Club  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
without  delay. — Proposed  subscription,  £1  per  annum. 
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MONMOUTH  MEETING  REPORT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archwologia  Cumbrerm^. 

Sir, — In  the  Report  of  the  Monmouth  Meeting  of  the  Association 
^Archceologia  Cambrerms,  1857,  p.  41G)  I  read  the  following  rather 
maccurate  account  of  mj  remarks  on  Archdeacon  Williams'  pa^r. 

''Mr.  Basil  Jones  asked  what  grounds,  besides  that  or  smiple 
hypothesis^  existed  for  attributing  aU  such  structures  as  those  described 
in  the  Archdeacon's  pa|ier  to  the  agency  of  the  Druids." 

The  italics  (which  are  yours,  and  not  mine)  give  a  fallacious 
appearance  of  circumstantiality  to  the  passage :  but  the  italicized 
monosyllable  not  only  makes  me  say  what  I  never  said,  but  makes 
me  talk  absolute  nonsense.  What  evidence  can  there  be  for  the 
dmidical  origin  of  every  so-called  dmidical  stmetnre?  I  am  not  so 
nnreasonable  as  to  ask  mr  it.  Whenever  it  has  been  proved  to  my 
radsfaction  that  tmy  single  cromlech  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dmidical  worship,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  believe  it  of  the  whole 
dass.   This  brings  the  matter  to  a  simple  issue. — I  remain,  &c., 

W.  Basil  Jonbs. 

University  College,  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1857. 

[The  Publishing  Committee  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
oompibition  of  the  Report;  it  was  aithreiy  composed  by  the  Seere- 
taries.-~Eo.  Abob.  Gamb.] 

TEMPLARS'  CHURCHES. 

To  the  EdUoroftheArchiBologia  Caimbreim$. 

[We  print  this  letter  lost  as  we  have  reoeived  it ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate our  correspondent,  one  of  the  most  learned  among  our 
Breton  confrhrti^  on  the  admirable  command  be  has  attained  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language.— Ed.  Arch.  Cams.] 


Sir, — I  feel  very  happy  to  have  occasion  to  answer  the  question 
in  your  Number  of  April,  1857,  on  account  of  an  allegation  made  by 
a  fireton  author.  Your  correspondent  does  very  right  not  to  trust  in 
H''.  de  Fr6minville.  Since  the  great  works  of  M**.  de  Canmont  have 
established  and  rendered  common  in  France  the  principles  of  a  rational 
classification  of  monuments,  his  appraising  Ins  lost  all  its  credit 
amongst  us.  I  do  not  know  also  if  the  person  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  answer  is  not  mistaken  in  bis  opinion  of  de  Freminville's 
idea. 

M^  de  Freminville  does  not  certainly  mean  anything  but  that, 
contrary  to  what  he  had  observed  in  the  other  churdies  of  the 
Templars,  that  of  Loctndy  is  composed  <kF  a  nave  accompanied  with 
two  aisles.  Such  is  in  fact  the  real  disposition  of  the  monument,  as 
readers  can  convince  themselves  in  taking  knowledge  of  the  plan,  and 
the  excellent  description  which  M'.  de  la  Monneraie  has  given  of  it. 
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in  hb  Stsai  sur  r Architecture  Melu/ieuse  en  JBretagne  {Bulletin 
ArMologiqm  de  VAuociaiion  Bretanne,  vol.  I.  nut  il  p.  165}.  I 
even  think  that,  if  there  exist  in  Britanny  chormes  with  two  eqval 
naves, — both  having  eonneotiony  ibr  the  type,  with  those  of  North 

Wales, — they  are  veir  rare  exceptions. 

As  for  M^  de  Freminvillo's  theory,  it  has  no  light  to  our  belief, 
nothin<?  being  less  proved  than  tlic  Templar  orippn  of  the  monuments 
from  which  he  has  taken  his  characteristics.  It  is  even  become  very 
difficult  to  determine,  at  this  day,  the  localities  where  those  warrior 
monks  had  any  possessions,  by  snAoient  demonstration.  We  now 
restore  the  charter  of  Duke  Conan  lY.  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of 
John  of  Jerusalem,  which  cliarter  bad  been  for  a  long  while 
attributed  to  the  Templars. — (See  Bulletin  ArehSologi^Me  de  VAmhh 
eiation  IJretonnej  vol.  IV.  First  Part,  p.  188.) 

A  learned  archnpologist  has  found  himself  grounded  to  believe  that 
a  certain  form  of  cross  ^  was  particularly  adopted  by  the  Templars 
(see  Ihid.  toL  I.  First  Part,  p.  51,  and  toI.  Iv.  First  Part,  p.  139) : 
b«t  another  member  of  the  Association  Bretonne,  whose  opinion  has 
also  great  anthority^  sustains  the  contrary. 

For  my  part,  not  having  seen  that  sign  exclusively  employed  in  the 
Templar  buildings,  but  having  found  it  on  numerous  monuments 
which  the  Templars  certainly  never  possessed,  I  think  myself  suffi- 
ciently authorized  to  reject  that  opinion.  The  Templars,  most  probably, 
employed  the  cross  used  in  their  time  and  in  the  country  wnere  they 
lived.  I  could  prove  this  thesis  by  anthentie  documents. 

I  wish  these  explanations  may  be  usefhl  to  your  correspondent,  and 
I  am,  Sir,  your  fiuthful  servant, 

A  Mbmbbr  of  the  Amooiation  Brbtonmb. 


QUAKERS'  BURIAL-GROUNDS  IN  WALES. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Arekaologia  Cambrmuis. 

Sir,— -Five  or  six  years  since,  at  Llanidloes,  I  met  a  Quaker 
gentleman,  who  informed  me  he  had  come  from  Tewkesbury  to  pay 

the  last  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  member  of  their 
society,  the  last  left  in  the  town,  in  which  there  had  formerly  hcen  a 
congregation.  The  interment  took  place  at  the  Qimkor's  Garden,  a 
cemetery  half  wav  on  the  old  road  between  Llanidloes  and  Maciiyu- 
IMi,  near  the  Dylifie  Mountain.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
kindUiness  of  a  society  that  had  sent  a  deputation  so  fkr  to  see  the 
last  rites  performed  to  a  humble  and  solitary  member.  Besides  the 
cemetery  mentioned,  there  is  one  at  Llanddewi  Brefi,  Cardiganshire, 
called  the  Quaker's  Burial-ground,  walled  round,  and  full  of  graves, 
and  one  monument  to  a  family  still  subsisting  at  Lampeter.  I  have 
heard  of  another  at  Henllan  Amgoed,  Caermarthenshire ;  and  one  of 

1  This  form,  so  assimied  to  the  Templars,  is  exactly  similar  to  what  one 
sees  on  the  fine  tumuW  slab  of  Abererch,  {Archvologin  Camhrensisy  Third 
Series,  ii.  p.  304,)  and  also  on  the  stone  pillars  of  Locoal-Mendon  and 
Branderion,  (iW  October,  1867.) 
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the  visits  ol  the  Association  at  Monmouth,  last  September,  was  to  be 
to  the  Quaker's  Cemeterj,  at  the  Pant,  near  Monmonth,  where  was 
a  curioiu  epitaph.  From  Seweirs  Higtory  of  tk$  QKakers,  it  appears 
that  the  followers  of  G^rge  Fox  extended  themselTes  into  Wales  in  tha 
lifetime  of  their  founder,  who  himself  more  than  once  visited  different 
parts  of  the  Principality.  In  1(>57  he  was  at  Brecknock,  where  he 
was  accompanied  by  Thonins  Holmes,  who,  first  of  the  Quakers, 
preached  and  ministered  in  Wales,  and  by  John  ap  John,  who,  three 
years  before,  had  been  sent  from  Wrexham,  in  North  Wales,  into  the 
North  of  England,  to  inquire  what  kind  of  people  the  Quakers  were, 
and  who  afmwards  became  a  minister  amongst  his  countrjrmen  of 
that  persuasion.  From  Brecknock  they  proceeded  to  Tenby,  and 
several  other  places  in  Wales.  Apfain,  in  1663,  George  Fox,  from 
Bristol,  visited  Wales ;  and  in  16()6  he  was  again  in  Wales,  and  at 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  ha<i  a  great  meeting.  Dr.  William  Lloyd, 
while  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  held  a  public  disputation  with  the  Quakers 
at  Llanfyllin  ;  from  ail  which  facts  it  appears  that  congregations  of  the 
Friends  were  very  numerous  throughout  Wales  dunng  the  time  of  the 
Nonconformists,  bat  baye  now  become  almost  only  historical  in  the 
oonntrjy  aa  I  do  not  know  of  any  congregation  of  the  society  at 
present  existing. — I  remain,  kc,  Amicus. 

[Our  correspondent  is  evidently  not  acquainted  with  Neath  and 
Swansea,  where  large  congregations  of  Friends  exist  Does  he,  how- 
ever, forget  onr  highly  agreeable  personal  intercourse  with  the  Friend 
of  the  Association,  at  Monmouth  ?  But  we  shall  all  visit  Neath,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  some  day  or  otlier.  Near  Dolgelley,  on  the  north-east 
spur  of  Cadair  Idris,  we  have  visited  a  lonely  and  a  lovely  spot,  where 
Friends  are  interred,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Capel  Quakers. 
— £d.  Abob.  Camb.] 

CURSING  WELLS. 

2^0  the  Jb^ditor  of  the  Archceulogia  Cambrensu. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  Tyro  ARCHiEOLOGicus,"  (see  Arck- 
teologia  Cambrensia^  Third  Series,  iii.  p.  214,)  speaks  of  "  Curning 
WellSf"  as  not  being  uncommon  in  the  Cambrian  Principality,  and 
as  exhibiting,  probably,  a  remain  of  Celtic  paganism.  I  nave  never 
heard  of  any  soch  wells  in  Lower  Britanny ;  hnt  the  following  note 
abowa  ns  that  the  Armorican  Bretons  have  carried  this  souvenir  of  the 
pagan  worship  yet  farther,  by  tran^f ning  the  odious  powers  and 
attributes  of  the  Celtic  **Qoddus  of  Hate"  to  the  mild  and  gentle 
Mother  of  the  Redeemer;  thus  making  her  the  patroness  of  hatred 
and  revenge. 

Speaking  of  the  superstitions  prevalent  in  the  district  of  Treguier, 
(C6tes  da  Nord,)  and  referring  to  the  Christianization  of  many  of 
the  Celtic  monuments  by  surmounting  them  with  crosses,  M.  SouTestre 
tdJe  ua  dust  the  passions  of  the  people  still  nmatnedi  and  that  they 
were  anxioas  to  retain  a  divinity  for  them.     The  Celt,"  aaya  he» 

▲BCB.  OAM B.y  THIRD  BBBW,  VOL.  IT.  2  £ 
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''prior to  his  conversion,  possessed  an  altar  dedicated  to  Hate;  he 
oould  not  resolve  within  himself  to  have  but  one  single  altar,  that  of 
Charity*  He  bethought  him,  therefore,  that  he  might  retain  his 
worship  by  merely  changing  the  Patron.  Thus  was  it,  that  what  he 
had  rendered  to  a  barbarous  divinity  was  transferred  by  him  to  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  that  chapels  arose  under  the  strange  invocation 
of '  Our  Lady  of  Hate'  (Notre  Dame  de  la  Haine).  Think  not  that 
time  has  enlightened  his  mind,  and  rectified  these  errors  !  A  chapely 
dedicated  to  *  Noir$  Dame  de  la  Haine,'  still  esdsts  near  Tregniert 
and  the  people  bate  not  ceased  to  believe  in  tiie  efficacv  of  the  prayers 
there  offered  up.  At  nightfall  may  yet  be  seen  snadowy  figures 
gliding  stealthily  along  towards  the  gloomy  edifice  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  turflcss  eminence.  Three  Aves,  devoutly  repeated  in 
prayer  for  the  death  of  the  object  of  their  hate,  irrevocably  occasion 
that  death  within  the  year." 

Another  Breton  topo^prapher  records  the  same  fact;  but  in  ovr 
rambles  round  Treguier,  it  was  not  onr  fortune  to  stumble  upon  this 
demoniacal  shrine.  However,  above  the  high  altar  of  Ploogniel— -a 
most  picturesque  spot,  only  half  a  league  from  Treguier — is  a  gigantic 
female  portrait,  which  would  seem  to  represent  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Haine,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  barbarous  traits. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  walk  from  Tr^uier  to 
Plouguiel,  across  the  Gkiend;^,  by  the   Petit  Pont  sospenda.'' 

I  remain,  sec., 

Nantes,  March  ^  1868.  R.  Pbrboit. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BISHOP  LLOYD  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

To  tfie  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Camhremis. 

Sir, — The  following  anecdote  of  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  may  not  be  generally  known  to  your  readers.  It  is  not  a  very 
important  one,  nor  one  particularly  adapted  for  your  columns,  but  it 
may  interest  some.  We  are  indebted  to  Anthony-a- Wood's  Journal 
for  it  Shortly  before  the  Restoration,  one  Kynaston,  a  merchant  from 
London,  with  a  long  beard  and  profusion  of  hair,  came  to  Oxford^ 
pretending  to  be  an  Eastern  patriarch,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the 
university  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  model 
for  certain  intended  alterations  in  the  East.  Several  Royalists,  some 
of  whose  names  are  given,  repaired  to  him  to  receive  his  blessing, 
which  was  duly  bestowed.  The  Greek  professor,  John  Harman, 
appeared  before  him  formally,  and  delivered  a  Greek  oration  in  his 
presence.  Somebody  present,  aware  of  the  deception,  laughed  at  the 
earnestness  of  the  learned  professor,  which  led  to  an  IcfenretMAMfil, 
and  detection  of  the  firana.  Wood  tells  us, — "  It  was  a  piece  of 
waggery  to  impose  upon  the  Royalists,  and  such  as  had  a  mind  to 
be  bIo8t  by  a  patriarch  instead  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop;  and  it 
made  great  sport  for  the  time."  For  it  appears  that  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  with  some  of  the  canons,  and  other  Presbyterian 
doctors,  had  also  paid  their  respects  to  the  pretended  patriaroh,  and 
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had  made  preparations  to  draw  up  a  model  for  the  patriarch.  The 
author  of  the  trick  was  William  Lloyd,  of  Wadlam  College,  but  at 
that  time  acting  as  a  private  tutor  in  Berkshire.  He  was  obliged  to 
■bseoiid,  and  get  safe  out  of  the  reach  of  the  incensed  dignitaries  of 
Christ  Church.  The  trick  was  erideiitlj  intended  for  the  Prasbyterian 
party,  but  the  Royalists  also  had  been  taken  in,  as  far  as  begging  and 
receiving  the  patriarchal  benediction. 

George  Wharton,  the  astronomer,  took  notice  of  this  fact  in  his 
Almanack  of  1G61,  where  he  calls  the  patriarch  Jeremias;  but  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  according  to  Wood,  as  to  the  exact  date. 

I  remain,  &c.,  £.  L.  B. 

ANCIENT  BATTLE-FIELD  NEAR  HEREFORD. 
To  the  JEJditar  of  the  Archwologia  Cambreiuii, 

Sib, — am  anxious  to  communicate  a  few  observations  upon  a 
recent  discoTery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  which  will  tend 
to  throw  some  light  upon  toe  history  of  this  part  of  the  border  land 
in  relation  to  the  Welsh. 

It  appears  that  in  making  excavations  for  the  drainage  of  a  field 
in  the  parish  of  Pipe,  three  miles  north  of  this  city,  about  midway 
between  the  Leominster  and  Slretford-Bridge  turnpike  roads,  the 
workmen  were  sorprised  at  coming  into  frequent  contact  with  dtele- 
tons;  and,  in  carrying  on  the  drainage  operationS|  they  found  that 
about  one-half  of  the  field  was  literally  covered  with  them,  at  a  depth 
of  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  present  surface,  a  little 
below  the  reach  of  the  plough.  At  one  point,  too,  the  workmen 
discovered  some  pottery  of  a  coarse  character,  made  ot  common  red 
clay  ;  unfortunately,  however,  none  of  it  was  sufficiently  perfect  to 
indicate  its  precise  date.  There  were  a  few  pieces  of  broken  vessels 
composed  of  bine  clay.  Some  of  the  pieces  ot  ])ottery  have  been 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  proper^r. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  yisited  the  spot  whilst  the 
drainage  was  still  in  progress,  and  received  an  account  of  the  discovery. 
One  of  the  workmen  opened  the  ground  in  one  or  two  places,  where 
they  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  skeletons  entire  without  dis- 
turbing its  position,  thus  affording  me  nn  inspection  ;  and  from  him 
I  learnt  that  wherever  they  excavated  for  the  drainage  they  found  that 
the  ground  was  fnll  of  these  human  remains.  It  does  not  appear  that 
thw  circnmstances  was  hitherto  known ;  bat  it  is  stated  by  some  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  that  the  field  was  anciently 
called The  Bknll  Field." 

A  question  is  naturally  asked — How  came  these  skeletons  there  ? 
There  is  no  record  of  the  spot  ever  having  been  a  place  of  sepulture, 
and  the  situation  is  far  from  indicating  such  a  circumstance;  indeed 
the  way  in  which  the  skeletons  lie,  being  indiscriminately  strewn  over 
the  fiefd  at  such  a  slisht  depth,  and  according  to  no  particular  rule, 
would  oppose  any  such  inference.  The  solution  must  be  sought  for 
dsewhere. 
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The  only  reasonable  presumption  is,  that  it  was  the  site  of  an 
anoieBt  battle-field.  Refinpring  to  the  hiatory  of  Walea,  will  be 
foand  that  in  the  year  1054  the  Welsh,  under  Grnfiyd,  made  an 
inroad  into  Herefordshirey  and  advanced  within  two  miles  of  the  city, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  English  under  Randulph,  who  boldly 
entered  into  an  en^gement  which  continued  several  hours,  until  at 
length  the  English  were  defeated,  and  retreated  to  the  city,  whither 
they  were  followed  by  Gruffyd  and  his  army,  who  committed  great 
havocy  and  laid  the  town  itself  in  ruins. 

The  place  where  thia  engagement  took  place  it  deaoribed  by  the 
hiatorian  as  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  which  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  the  sitnation  of  The  Skull  Field,"  (as  the  locality  in 
question  was  formerly  called,  and  which  name  it  is  now  desirable  to 
revive,)  so  that  it  is  highly  probable,  as  the  above  was  the  only  skirmish 
which  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  so  near  the  city,  that  this 
field  was  the  site  of  that  well-known  engagement,  in  which  many  of 
our  Webb  neighbours  at  the  present  day  take  no  little  pride. 

Should  any  of  the  members  of  the  Aasooiation  feel  anffident  intereat 
in  the  anbject  to  forward  any  additional  remarks,  I  hope  they  will  not 
fail  to  do  so,  and  thus  further  elucidate  an  event  eo  important  in  the 
annals  of  this  portion  of  the  border  dietrict. — I  remain,  &c., 

Hereford,  February  23,  1858.  James  Davies. 

[We  earnestly  hope  that  our  correspondent  will  be  able  to  obtain, 
and  preserve  entire  for  scientific  examination,  some  of  the  crania  from 
this  field.  Important  ethnological  discoveries  and  inductions  depend 
on  things  of  this  kind. — Ed.  Arch.  Cams.] 

WELSH  CHRONICLES— RADNORSHIRE  ANTIQUITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archcsologia  Camhrenm, 

Sir, — I  observe  that  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Arch^Bologia 
Cambrensis  is  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Stephens  on  the  Welsh  Chronicles. 
Perhaps  the  following  letters  may  be  deemed  interesting  as  appendices 
to  it. — ^Yours,  &c.,  W.  Owen. 

Mr,  AstnuHn  Owtn  to  ike  JSao«  W,  /•  Am. 

Dbab  6m,  Feb.  7, 1881. 

I  find  that  I  have  nearly  ezhanstad  my  materiala  in  the 
oonntry,  and  have  ^ot  the  Yarious  beada  into  such  train  that  a  ahort 
time  will  fit  them  for  tha  praai.  In  a  iew  daya  I  pnrpoae  going  to 
town,  taking  Oxford  in  my  way,  to  compare  my  transcript  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Princes,  t^iken  from  the  Red  Book  of  Uergesty  with 
the  original  in  Jesus  College. 

I  have  been  much  puzzled  in  my  endeavour  to  distinguish  what 
portiona  of  the  Chronicle  ava  to  be  attributed  to  Caradog^  and  at  what 
period  we  may  reaaonably  oondnde  bta  laboon  to  haye  terminated, 
in  theae  endeavours  I  consider  myself  to  haTC  been  much  misled  by 
dia  aesertion  in  Powel  that  tha  Annals  were  compiled  by  Caradog 
down  to  about  1157.  At  thia  period  I  could  trace  no  altwatioDy 
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either  as  to  style  or  manner  of  narrative,  in  any  of  the  copies.  In  a 
brief  register  of  events  in  Welsh  history  I  found  this  entry  : — "  1121. 
The  death  of  Caradog  the  Monk."  Upon  reference  to  this  period  I 
diioovered  a  mariud  difference,  especially  in  the  Strata  Florioa  copy, 
inexplicable  noon  anv  other  supposition  than  its  forming  the  eondn- 
ding  period  Of  Garadog's  conoptlation.  From  1090  to  1120  the  nai^ 
rative  is  very  minute,  and  apparently  the  work  of  an  eye-witness. 
This  30  years  occupies  in  the  printed  copy  a  space  of  eleven  leaves. 
From  this  period  to  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Strata  Florida, 
a  space  of  nearly  50  years,  the  narrative  is  very  brief,  and  occupies 
but  6  leaves.  1120  forms  the  point  of  demarcation  of  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  compilation  which  had  always  stnuslL  me ;  during 
this  period  Ghmfbdd  ao  Rhys  was  strogelinff  for  the  possession  of  that 
part  of  South  Wales  unsntyingated  by  the  Normans,  and  was  remark* 
aUy  snooessfbl.  His  enterpriae  prior  to  1120  is  characterized  as 
insanity,  and  an  act  of  "  presnmpiion  aj?ninst  the  repal  authority  of 
Kino;  Henry,  who  had  subjugated  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
and  many  foreign  countries."  His  followers  are  stigmatized  as 
rebellious  spirits,  greedy  oi  plunder,  uud  unwilling  to  live  under  the 
order  of  the  laws.  The  Kormans,  and  the  Ensiish  kings  are  always 
mentioned  with  respect,  and  no  eipression  of  indignation  at  their 
encroachments  escapes  the  author.  After  1120  the  style  changes; 
most  of  the  Welsn  chieftains  whose  deaths  are  mentioned  elicit 
from  the  compiler  a  panegyric;  and  the  very  Grufudd  ab  Rhys  so 
vilified  in  the  former  part,  upon  his  death  in  li;37  is  styled  "the 
light,  strength,  and  courtesy  of  South  Wales."  The  narrative  is 
rapidly  sketched  to  the  Ibundation  of  the  monastery  of  Strata  Florida, 
about  1164,  after  which  it  is  carried  on  by  the  monks  with  great 
minateness.  I  find  a  striking  agreement  in  all  the  copies,  Latin  and 
Welsh,  down  to  1008,  where  Dom.  A  1  ends.  From  there  the 
Annales  Meneyenses  Harl.  is  very  meagre  till  1190,  when  it  becomes 
Tery  interesting  until  1200,  containin^^  an  account  of  many  events  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  From  thence  to  12.57  it  is  meagre.  At  this 
period  it  again  contains  a  very  full  account  of  occurrences,  and  many 
particulars  not  to  be  found  in  the  Welsh,  until  1263;  from  thence  to 
the  conclusion  it  is  a  mere  sketch.  The  two  interesting  portions  of 
the  Annales  Menevenses  I  conolnde  to  be  the  work  of  monks  contem- 
porary with  the  events  they  relate.  I  expected  to  have  found  in  the 
Gwentian  Chronicle  more  decided  traces  of  the  band  of  Caradof;,  but  in 
this  I  was  disappointed, — the  style  is  the  same  to  the  conclusion  in  1  M)6. 

A  confirmatory  reason  for  placing  Caradog  so  early  as  ITJl  I 
think  occurs  in  a  Welsh  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings.  "  The  succeeding  Princes  of  Wal^  I  commended  to 
Caradog  of  Lancarvan,  he  was  my  cotemporary.  And  I  left  to  him 
die  charge  of  that  work*  That  of  the  Enelish  Kings  I  commended 
to  WilKam  of  Malmesbnry  and  Henry  of  uuntingdon."  This  passage 
in  the  Brut,  published  ahout  1128,  and  the  expression  mas  appears  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  entry  of  the  death  of  Caradog  the  monk 
in  1121  alindss  to  Caradog,  the  historian  of  Uancanran. 
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My  Father  accompanies  me  to  London,  partly  with  a  view  to  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication  of"  the  Mabinogion,  which  he  intends 
to  have  printed  under  his  own  iDspectioQ  at  Denbigh. — I  am,  &c., 

Anbuuit  OWBIf. 

Mtv.  W,  J»  Um  to  Mr*  Asminn  Owen. 
My  obar  Bir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour,  which 
came  to  hand  about  a  montli  ago ;  the  date  of  your  preceding  was, 
when  you  were  about  to  proceed  to  London,  and  as  you  gave  me 
room  to  expect  that  70a  were  going  to  oommit  iome  m  the  remit  of 
your  laboun  to  the  Pms,  I  coneluded  irom  your  long  rilenoe  that 
your  engaffements  in  thut  respect  prevented  your  paying  attentioii  to 
OOirespondence.  The  Transcript  of  the  Gododin,  whioh  you  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Laycock,  was  safely  and  duly  received  by  me, 
but  without  any  accompanving  communication.  I  expect  that  when 
you  were  in  the  metropolis  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Petrie  an 
account  of  yoiu'  jprogress  in  the  work  you  hud  undertaken,  which  1 
ooDcliide  was  eattefaetory^  and  that  he  supplied  you  with  hmti  for 
rendering  the  result  of  your  laboor  and  diligence  still  more  Taluable^ 
and  worthy  of  the  reception  of  the  Pnblie  when  it  prooeeds  from  the 
Press.  The  Prefaces,  which,  you  say,  have  taken  up  your  time  and 
attention  since  your  return  from  Tendon,  must  doubtless  have  been 
undertaken  at  least,  with  \\\»  approbation,  and  when  completed,  will 
doubtless  be  very  interesting.  What  you  mention  respecting  the 
Welsh  History  not  having  been  continued  by  Caradog  later  than 
IISO,  is  very  plaosible^  if  not  condosiYe,  and  the  disensBion  of  such 
kinds  of  subjects  connected  with  yonr  undertaking,  will  add  moch  to 
the  value  of  your  performances.  When  you  depart  from  the  opinion 
of  old  authorities,  which  should  not  be  on  sUght  grounds,  it  will  be 
appropriate  for  you  to  adduce  your  reasons,  and  then  the  l*ublic  will 
have  to  judge  how  far  your  reasoning  may  be  conclusive.  Not  having 
Capgrave's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  I  am  sorrv  that  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  refer  to  the  work,  and  inform  you  what  he  says  respecting  Caradog  9 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  same  perM>n  as  Caradogi  the  monk,  who 
died  in  1124. — ^Having  been  importuned  by  some  of  the  gentry  of 
Radnorshire  to  write  a  History  of  the  County,  I  have  consented  to 
collect  materials  with  a  view  of  ultimate  publication  should  my  col- 
lection be  respectable  and  other  circumstances  be  favourable  for  the 
undertaking.  In  the  coui-se  of  my  enquiries,  I  may  probably  take 
the  liberty,  of  propounding  a  few  questions  to  you,  when  I  think  you 
can  supply  me  with  satisfactory  answers.  The  district  was  formerly 
called  Fmregs,  &  Fferlys  \  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  was  so  named? 
It  was  also  called  JMnee,  which  I  fancy  was  so  denominated  fnm.  a 
quick  mode  of  pronouncing  the  former  part  of  the  full  name  Shwfng 
Owy  ac  Hafren,  which  was  found  to  be  too  long  for  ordinaiy 
purposes ;  this  name  was  varied  by  the  Welsh  into  Erenwc,  Ergin, 
Erchyn  and  Hergingel,  and  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
district  being  caiied  by  the  Romans  Ariconium,  and  the  district  itself 
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denominated  by  the  Saxons  Arcenfilde,  Irginfield,  Archenfield,  and 
Irchinfieldy  which  last  is^  at  present,  the  name  of  a  Deanery  in  the 
oooDtj  of  Hereford. — ^It  pleased  me  to  hear  that  yon  approTed  of  mj 

biographical  memoir  of  the  author  of  the  Celtic  ResearoheB;  as  I 
received  the  greater  part  of  the  information  from  himself^  oommimioated 

for  the  purpose,  and  had  reference  to  his  correspondence,  the  account 
may  be  deemed  accurate ;  as  your  father  and  he  had  so  much  literary 
intercourse  with  each  other  at  one  period  of  his  life,  I  conclude  that 
be  perused  the  Memoir  with  considerable  interest.  As  my  paper  is 
getting  short,  I  shall  not  return  any  answer  in  this  Letter  to  what 
Tomr  Father  wrote  in  yours,  hut  addresa  a  Note  to  him,  to  be  sent 
berewitb,  which  I  wiU  thank  you  to  deliTer  to  him.  When  you  write 
be  lo  good  as  to  inform  me  whether  yon  purpose  to  visit  London  this 
spring,  and  in  case  you  go,  what  time  you  expect  to  set  out.  I  have 
some  idea  of  taking  another  turn  to  the  great  Metropolis,  and  may 
arrive  there  about  the  third  week  in  May.  With  my  best  respects, 
kc,  ice,  I  am,  My  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  J.  RsBS. 

[Tbia  letter  bean  the    frank"  of  R.  Price,  Esq.,  M.P.,  dated 
December  29^  1881.] 

Caaoob,  n**  Presteig^n, 
My  dear  Sir,  March  5.  1834. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  purposing  to  write  to  you,  and 
at  length  have  been  induced  to  put  my  design  in  execution.  As  I  take  ' 
no  small  interest  in  your  literary  proceedmgs,  it  would  give  me  no 
small  pleasure  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  your  progress  respecting 
the  ancient  Welsh  Laws,  and  the  Welsh  Chronioies.  When  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  Egryn,  you  shewed  me  a  specimen  of  the 
intended  printed  copy  of  the  Laws,  but  since  then,  I  have  had  no 
information  whatever  on  the  subject.  As  you  seemed  desirous  to  get 
as  much  information  as  possible  respecting^  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  communicate  what  I  can  relatinfj  to  them.  In 
a  Welsh  Magazine  (Eurgrawn  Cymraeg)  printed  at  Carmarthen  in 
1770, 1  met  with  a  portion  of  '*  Brut  y  Ty wysogion,"  di&rent  firom 
either  of  the  copies  in  the  Welsh  Archaiology.  Its  title  was  "  Brat 
y  Tywysogion  o  amser  Cadwaladr  brenhin  diweddaf  Brydain,  hyd  at 
Lewelyn  y  diweddaf  o  dywysogion  Brydain"  &c.  Its  first  words 
were  "Cadwaladr,  Pan  oedd  oed  ein  Harf^lwydd  Crist  (>81,  yr 
aeth  Cadwaladr  Fendigaid  i  Lydaw  at  Alan  nai  Selef.  Ac  wcdi  ei 
fod  yn  ymddiddan  o'r  an^el,  efe  a  aeth  i  Rufain  wrth  ei  arch  ef.  Ac 
yna  y  gwladychodd  y  Saeson  ynys  Brydain.''  Perhaps  from  your 
eztensive  researches,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  MS.  copy  nrom 
which  this  Brat  waa  taken.  The  Magasme  commenced  in  Febraarj 
1770,  and  aopeared  once  a  fortmghi  until  the  month  of  September 
following  when  it  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  for  want  of 
patronas^e.  Each  number  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  Brut,  with 
the  foreign  and  domestic  account  of  passing  events  in  Welsh,  extracted 
from  the  Newspapers.    In  consequence  of  the  Magazine  being  dis- 
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continued  abruptly,  the  Brut  goes  no  further  than  about  the  year 
1110,  when  Gryffydd  ab  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  was  projecting  the  reco- 
Tery  of  his  fiither^s  dommimif. — haye  also  to  infonn  yon  that  when 
I  was  at  the  Ashroolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  May  1822, 1  met  with 
an  English  MS.  with  the  following  Title  "  The  Acts  and  Succes- 
sions of  the  British  Princes  from  Cadwalader  to  the  year  of  Christ 
1 156.  Collected  by  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan.  Augmented  by  Hurafrey 
Lloyd  to  the  year  1270."  The  first  words  were  "  After  that  Cad- 
walader the  last  king  of  the  Britons,  descending  from  the  noble  race 
of  the  Trojans,  hj  extreame  plagues  of  death  and  famine,  was  dry  ven 
to  forsake  this  his  realme  and  natiye  oonntry/'  &e.  The  last  words 
were  After  this  there  was  nothing  done  in  Wales  worthy  of  memory, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  English  Chronicles,  &o. — At  London  17* 
Julii  1559,  by  Humfrey  Lloyd.*  — In  the  8th  volume  and  86th  page 
of  Leiand's  Itinerary,  there  are  nine  pacros  of  particulars  of  ancient 
Welsh  History  in  Latin,  said  to  have  been  extracted  '*  Ex  Chronico 
incerti  auterU^'  beginning  as  follows  Post  Kereticum  Cadwanus  rex 
Venendtorum  (Venedotorum  ?)  subiimatus  in  regem  Anglise  Bellum 
Oairlegion  In  qno  Silla  filins  Kerran  oecidit."  The  hwt  words  are 
Henricus  Turbevil  succurrit  castro  de  Cairmardin^  et  frseit  pontem 
de  Cairmardin." — I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  these  parti- 
culars with  the  expectation  that  the  information  contained  in  some  of 
them,  at  least,  may  be  new  to  you.  When  you  favour  me  with  a 
Letter,  I  will  thank  you,  in  addition  to  what  you  may  be  disposed  to 
sav  respecting  your  edition  of  the  Welsh  Laws,  and  the  Welsh 
Ghfonicles,  to  mention  something  respecting  the  forthcoming  Mabino- 
^ion,  and  yon  will  likewise  oblige  me  shonld  you  be  so  good  as  to 
mform  me,  or  refer  me  to  the  authorities  for  constituting  or  assigning 
the  district  Between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn/'  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Powys.  Should  you  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Cantrevs  and  Coinmotts  of  Radnorshire  according  to  its 
parishes,  I  will  send  you  the  particulars  as  far  as  I  can  make  them 
out,  but  there  are  some  diihcuities  and  doubt  respecting  them  in  con- 
sequence of  the  natiTe  Lords  losing  Cantref  y  Clawdd  at  an  early 

rriody  and  its  beooming  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Lords  Marchers, 
should  also  like  to  know  something  relating  to  Miss  Angharad's 
History  of  Anglesejy  and  be  informed  when  it  is  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, if  you  know  it.  There  is  to  be  a  splendid  Eisteddfod  at 
Gwent  this  year,  at  which  should  you  be  disposed  to  attend,  and  take 
Cascob  in  your  way,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  as  long  as  you  can 
favour  with  your  company.  I  understand  that  your  father  has  been 
honoured  with  a  public  dinner  at  Denbigh,  to  which  for  his  long 
serrices  in  the  caose  of  Cambrian  Literature  he  was  duly  entitled ;  m 

E leased  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him ;  and  wishing  yon  and  him 
ealth  and  happiness,  I  am,  Mj  dear  Sir,  Yonis,  vary  sincerely, 
s  W.  J,  Bbbb. 
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Note  29. — Martin  Davy's  Stone,  kbar  Haverfobdwbbt.— 
About  half-way  between  Uaverfordwett  and  Little  Haven,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  road  whero  it  crosses  n  common,  is  a  small 
upright  stone,  not  larger  than  a  mile-stone.  Tradition  calls  it  Martin 
Davy's  Stone,  and  says  that  a  man  of  this  name,  who  had  stolen  a 
sheep  one  night,  and  was  currying  it  on  his  head,  with  its  four  feet 
tied  togerher,  sat  down  in  iW»ot  of  thu  etone  to  reet  bim8elf|  and  let 
tbe  animal  lie  on  tbe  top.  The  eheep,  however,  gave  a  oonvdsiye 
roovement;  its  legs  slipped  down  in  front  of  the  man's  throat,  and  iti 
body  slipped  down  behind  the  stone.  The  ihief  could  not,  of  course, 
raise  the  body  up  sufficiently  high,  and  he  was  found  throttled,  and 
dead,  in  this  position.  Is  anything  more  known  about  this  traditionary 
story  ?  S.  B. 

N.  30. — Irish  Pilgrims  at  St.  David's. — A  member  has  in- 
fbrmed  me  that  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Melville,  in  the  last  sermon  which 
he  preached  in  St.  David's  Cathedral  before  his  lamented  decease,  (St. 
James'  Day,  1857^)  threw  out  a  conjecture  that  the  cathedral  had,  in 
former  times,  been  mnoh  visited  by  Irish  pilgrims,  whose  offering 
also  contributed  to  its  support.  Further  information  is  desired  on  this 
subject,  which  i;^  not  without  its  value,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  lefifendary  history  of  St.  David's.  J. 

N.  31. — Meini-Hirion,  Cahdioansiiire. — In  the  parish  of 
Llanddeiniol,  seven  miles  from  Aberystwyth,  there  were  standing, 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  three  meinf-hirioni  with  another 
stone  lying  horizontally  on  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  all  these  have 
been  removed ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  members,  living 
near  the  spot^  to  make  inqoiriesy  and  to  see  if  thej  can  identify  the 
precise  spot.  F.  Ll.  P. 

Query  C9. — Edward  I.  and  the  Welsh  Bauds. — Can  any 
correspondent  inform  us  where  the  first  mention  is  made  of  Edward  I. 
having  perseented  the  Webh  bards  ?  Precise  information  is  requested. 

An  Antiquary. 

Q.  70. — Names  of  Pembrokeshirb  Parishes. — What  are  the 
derivations  of  the  name??  of  the  following  parishes  in  Pembrokeshire, 
viz.,  Nevern,  Narbertli,  Rhydberth,  Llawhaden,  Penally,  Ludchurch, 
Bepelly,  Lamphey,  Talbenny,  Martel  Twy?         An  Antiquary. 

Q.  71. — Parish  Registers  in  Wales. — Can  any  member  assist 
me  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  entry  on  any  parish  register  in  Wales  ? 

An  Antiquary. 

Q,  72. — Was  the  late  Mr.  Aneorin  Owen  the  aathor  of  the  articles 
on  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  in  Lewis'  Topogrt^i^ieal  Dietkmary  ? 

Arufoer  to  Query  57. — The  name  of  PennyweU  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Pen  y  Wal:  {vide  **  Gwal,"  in  Owen  Pughe's  Dictionary,) 

A.  Ll. 
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Notice  to  Members. — In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  matter, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone 
Uie  insertion  of  several  papers  in  our  present  Number,  among  them 
tlie  review  of  a  Tery  important  archseological  work,  A  VoSm«  of 
Vocabularies,  by  Mr.  Wright.  Members  will  no  doubt  have  observed 
that  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal  exoeeded  its  usual  dimensions  bj 
one-half y  and  the  present  Number  runs  greatly  beyond  the  space 
hitherto  allowed  to  the  Publishing  Committee.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  papers  in  our  portfolio  are  accumulatinf;  very  fast ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  them  all  before  the  Association  without  nearly 
doubling  the  number  of  our  pages,  and  also  of  our  illustrations.  We 
hope  that  the  attention  of  memboB  will  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
which  haa  an  important  financial  bearingt  at  the  next  annual  meefinff. 

Llanrhydd  Cbitboh,  near  Ruthin.— This  church  is  mudi 

indebted  to  the  fjenerous  and  zealous  exertions  of  George  Johnson, 
Esfj.,  of  Llanrhydd  House.  Having  some  time  hack  restored  one  of 
the  north  windows,  and  re-glazed  it  with  Powell's  quarries,  at  his  sole 
cost,  he  has  just  completed  the  opposite  one  of  the  south  side,  nearly 
at  his  own  expense.  This  window,  also  glazed  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Son,  is  as  rich  and  eflfectiTe  aa  any  we  have  seen  produced  by 
those  gentlemen.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Johnson  also  contemplates 
eztenoing  bis  restoration  to  the  remaining  south  window,  so  that  only 
a  small  window  on  the  northern  side  will  remain  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  all  the  windows  in  the  church.  The  east  window  has 
also  been  restored  and  plazed  by  the  same  firm,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sister  of  the  laio  John  Williams,  Esq.,  formerly  one  of  the  members 
for  Macclesfield.  The  effect  of  this  window  has  been  much  heightened 
by  the  insertion  of  some  excellent  medalliona  and  elaborate  horden, 
and  is  as  good  a  subetitute  for  painted  glass  as  we  have  seen.  If 
any  objection  can  be  made,  perhaps  there  is  too  much  yellow  in  the 
upper  {Kirt  of  the  tracery ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  window  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  yet  simple,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  selected  it,  and  the  firm  who  supplied  it.  We  should  rejoice  to 
see  our  landed  gentry  take  as  much  interest  in  their  parish  cnurches 
as  has  been  exhibited  in  that  of  Llanrhydd. 

DBBTRUOTioif  ov  Wtnnbtat  Librart. — ^It  ia  with  extreme  ve^nA 
that  we  haTe  learnt  the  destmetion  by  fire  of  the  library  and  mansion 
of  Wynnstay.  All  our  members  will  no  doubt  sympathize  with  our 
excellent  Vice-President  in  his  calamity.  We  have  not  yet  received 
any  authentic  {>5irticulars  concerninj^  the  burning  of  the  library ;  but 
if  it  contained  at  the  lime  of  its  destruction  the  valuable  MSS.  which 
formed  its  glory,  then  no  greater  loss  has  befallen  Welsh  history  and 
arcbffiology  since  the  similar  accident  which  happened  to  the  Sebright 
eoUeotioii.  We  hope  that  the  early  charters  of  Ystrsd  Marohelly  and 
other  similar  reoordiy  may  he  found  among  the  tith»-deeds  of  the  iai^ 
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which  are  said  to  have  been  preseryed ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
obtam  accmte  informatioii  bdoro  omr  next  Nmnber  appears. 
The  Pbobb  Bokaitob  of  Knro  Abthitr,  a  new  eaition,  is  about 

to  appear  in  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith's  excellent  series  of  Ou>  Authors^ 
under  the  care  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  W« 
understand  that  the  learned  editor  is  adding  notes  and  an  introduction 
of  his  own, — a  circumsitance  that  will  most  considerably  increase  the 
archaeological  value  and  rrcncral  interest  of  the  book. 

"Celtic  Na.mes  in  Cj^sar.** — This  is  the  title  of  a  most  inte- 
restine  work  by  a  German  author,  Gluck,  which  has  been  recently 
publidied.  We  intend  reviewmg  it  m  a  future  Number,  and  we  hope 
It  will  be  translated. 

We  observe  the  title  of  a  book  very  important  for  antiquaries, 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  Parisian  prsflfl  L*Ilistoire  de  rOma- 
mentation  des  ManriscritSy  by  M.  V.  Denis.  Tt  touches  upon  a 
subject  which  is  by  no  means  so  extensively  handled  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Jefi's,  of  Paternoster  Row,  is  the  London  publisher. 

C0MPOUNDBR8  voR  Estates. — A  correspondent  suggests  the 
desirableness  of  members  in  each  oounty  of  Wales  makmg  searob 
foot  the  names  of  descendants  from  those  who  were  obliged  to  com- 
pound for  their  estates  in  the  times  of  the  Great  Bebdiion,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  names  of  their  actual  representatives.  A  list  of  the 
compounders  themselves  was  published  soon  after  the  Restoration; 
but  the  carrying  on,  and  completing,  of  these  lists  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  verification  of  Welsh  county  history. 

Arch^olooical  Institute. — On  the  4th  of  December,  1857,  an 
interesting  communication  was  read  from  George  V.  Dunoyer,  Esq., 

On  the  Remains  of  Early  Stone-Built  Fortresses  and  HabitationB 
on  the  Irish  Coast,  between  Dunbeg  Fort  and  Slea  Head,  Dingle,  »  ^ 
County  Kerry."  The  writer  came  upon  these  curious  relics  whilst 
engaged,  in  1850,  upon  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland.  These 
groups  of  buildings,  probably  eighty  in  number,  occupy  the  gently- 
sloping  plateau  along  the  southeni  base  of  Mount  Hagle,  including 
the  parishes  of  Ventry,  Ballinoogher,  and  Dunquin.  An  ancient 
bridle-path  winds  along  the  dope  of  the  hill,  and  conducted  to  what 
Mr.  Dunoyer  assumes  to  have  been  the  ancient  Celtic  city  of  Fdian* 
Tlie  appearance  of  these  buildings,  as  seen  in  a  series  of  clever  views 
exhibited  at  the  meeting,  was  very  like  some  of  the  earliest  Hellenic 
remains,  with  the  exception  tliat  the  stones  which  composed  the  walls 
were  uniformly  of  comparatively  small  size.  They  were  uniformly 
composed  of  long-shaped  stones,  unsquared,  and  laid  hori/ontally. 
The  doors  were  formed  of  large  masses  for  lintel  and  jambs ;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  circular  houses  seemed  a  rough  adaptation 
of  the  oonstruction  of  the  so-called  treasury  at  MycensB.  The  defence- 
walls  and  outworks  were  mostly  widened  at  the  base,  and  sloped 
violently  down  into  the  deepHrank  foose.  The  eroundpplans  of  many 
of  these  circular  habitations  were  very  singular,  being  most  admirably 
arranged  for  defence  against  intruders.  The  caber,  or  fort,  includes  a 
large  area,  in  which  are  situated  the  houses,  or  cloghauns,  which  vary 
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eomidflrably  both  in  gize,  plan,  and  general  fim.  The  writer  obeerved 
that,  although  the  eiroalari  or  bee4iiTe^  form  of  ologhann  was  gap- 
posed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  rectangular,  he  reflarded  them  as 
coeval,  and  did  not  assign  any  difference  of  date,  as  others  bad  done, 
to  the  various  shapes,  whether  square,  elliptical,  waved-oval,  semi- 
oval,  or  semicircular.  Many  more  of  these  buildings  remain  to  be 
investigated.  It  was  remarked  that  the  present  inhabitants  construct 
huts  on  the  same  principle,  not  for  their  own  residence,  bat  for  the 
homing  of  animals  during  the  winter.  The  modem  oonstraetions  are 
chiim-Bnaped,  with  a  conical  roof.  Only  one  small,  loop-hole  window 
was  found  among  all  the  bnildings  at  fahan — an  aperture  at  the  top 
of  the  chamber  gave  passage  to  light  as  well  as  smoke. 

New  Photographic  Process. — Mr.  Lon^,  of  the  eminent  firm 
of  Bland  and  Long,  opticians,  Fleet  Street,  has  recently  put  forth  a 
valuable  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  the  dry  collodion 
process.  By  means  of  this,  plates  prepared  weeks  before-hand  may 
be  exposed  to  objecte,  and  then  kept  for  weeks  afterwards  before  they 
are  developed,  as  Be  has  proved  it  himself  on  the  Continent  The 
adTaatage  of  this  process  to  travellers,  and  especially  to  archaologists, 
is  immense ;  because  hitherto  the  main  drawback  upon  photography 
has  been  the  trouble  and  expense  of  carrying  chemicals,  tents,  &c., 
&c.,  besides  the  camera,  with  its  lenses,  to  the  scene  of  operation. 
Now,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  merely  the  camera,  with  a 
suitable  supply  of  plates  prepared  according  to  this  process.  The 
observer  can  then,  by  only  exposing  his  plates,  witn  the  proper 
precautions,  haa  any  number  or  views  per  oiem,  and  on  his  retom 
home  can  develope  them — or  have  them  developed — at  leisore.  If 
this  process  succeeds,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  splitting  photography 
into  two  distinct  branches — the  (SsthctiCj  and  the  practical.  The 
former  will  fall  to  the  share  of  the  intelligent  observer,  the  traveller, 
the  man  of  taste,  who  will  go  and  search  for  objects,  combine  them, 
or  use  them,  under  the  most  favourable  aesthetic  circumstances,  and 
then  will  cany  them  home  to  be  handed  over  to  the  man  of  practice. 
Once  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  nothing  will  remain  but  to  manipulate 
the  plates  aooordinff  to  the  rules  of  photographic  science,  by  means 
of  all  the  best  appliances  tbat  a  well  fitted  laboratory  can  famish. 
One  branch  will  feed  the  other.  One  will  be  the  department  of 
observation,  of  search,  of  taste,  of  beauty ;  the  other  will  be  that  of 
calm  scientific  developement,  of  improvement,  of  preservation.  One 
man  will  be  like  the  artist  who  paints the  other  like  the  artist  who 
engraves.  One  will  be  like  the  author,  the  man  who  writes ;  the  other 
like  the  printer,  the  man  who  perpetuates.  We  recommend  members 
to  inquire  carefully  about  this  new  process ;  because,  if  it  becomea 
firmly  established,  any  archaeologist  moving  about  the  country  may 
get  views  of  churches,  castles,  cromlechs,  meini-hirion,  seals,  &c.,  &c., 
tuque  ad  satietatem — we  had  almost  said  ad  nauseam ;  but  that  word 
can  never  be  connected  with  archsnology !  The  upshot  of  this  is, — 
"  Read  Mr.  Long's  pamphlet,  and  set  up  a  portable  camera  with  his 
prepared  plates,  as  we  intend  doing  onrselves  V' 
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Tjlibhh  ;  OR,  TBB  Babm  AjfD  Drotm  OF  Bbitadi.  A  TruitlAtioii 
of  the  RemaiDB  of  the  Earliflit  Webh  Baidi,  and  an  Examinatioii 
of  the  Bardic  Mysteriet*  B7  D.  W.  Nash,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  London:  John  RasReU  Smithy 
a6p  Soho  Sqoaie.  1858. 

Keltic  affiuts  wear  aTery  hopeful  aspect,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying 
M>  flee  80  much  attention  paid  by  English  and  continental  writers  to 
the  ancient  literature  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  Tlie  jrrammar  of  the 
Welsh  lanpjuage,  the  poetry  of  our  elder  bards,  and  our  romances  and 
bardic  traditions,  have  been,  and  are  bein^,  diligently  studied,  and 
ablj  illustrated,  by  our  foreign  contemporaries;  but  while  so  much  is 
done  for  na  by  strangers,  the  reflection  is  not  a  little  huniliating  that 
we  onrselves  have  been  comparatively  inert,  and  haye  very  sadly 
neglected  onr  duties.  And  it  is  !«till  more  hamilialh^  to  be  compelled 
in  honesty  to  admit,  that  what  we  have  done  does  not  redound  to  otur 
credit;  that  we,  who  ought  best  to  know  what  our  ancient  literature 
really  is,  should  have  stooped  to  wear  the  deluding  spectacles  of  Jacob 
Bryant,  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  Algernon  Herbert;  and  that,  instead 
of  rising  to  the  level  of  contemporary  criticism,  we  should  have 
drawn  upon  onrselyes  the  not  unjust  rebuke  of  Schulz,  that  most 
Cambrian  writers  haye  been  ''utterly  destitute  of  all  capacity  for 
historical  criticism," — gansliche  Mangel  alles  Organs  fiir  historishe 
Kritik."^  Of  these  contemporary  works,  the  last,  and  not  the  least 
able,  is  that  which  now  lies  before  us.  INIr.  Nash  commences  his 
book  with  something  like  a  challenge,  in  the  words  (translated)  of 
Sion  Kent, — 

"  If  there  is  a  poet  possessed  of  knowlcilgc  without  bias, 
An  old  Wclshinan  tree  txom  pcrverseness, 
Let  him  answer  me." 

We  make  no  pretension  to  the  poetic  faculty,  neifber  are  we  a  Nestor, 
^  whose  years  are  awful,  and  whose  words  are  wise;"  but  if  the 
onanimous  y^dict  of  writers,  Welsh,  English,  French  and  German 
may  be  trusted,  what  little  knowledge  we  possess  is  without  bias,  and 
firee  from  perverseness.  Indeed,  Mr.  Nash  himself  has  honoured  with 
his  commendation  one  of  our  previous  labours ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  judgments,  without  being  uniformly  favourable,  may  yet 
receive  his  approbation,  and  that  of  others. 

The  principal  theme  of  this  book  is  the  poetry  of  Taliesin ;  and  as 
the  poems  of  this  bard  haye  been  yery  largely  and  strangely  used 
by  ttie  expositors  of  what  is  termed  druidic  mythology,  a  careful 
examination  thereof  is  an  essential  seryioe  to  literature,  and  has  been 
much  desiderated.  Mr.  Nash  is  therefore  entitled  to  onr  gratitude  for 
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having  taken  the  laliject  in  hand,  as  well  aa  ibr  having  performed  hie 
part  with  remarkable  abili^  \  and  be  has  ako  gone  still  further,  and 
included  the  whole  fidd  of  eoHoalled  bardic  traidition.  The  work  is 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  ▼iz.,~ 

1.  An  Introduction. 

2.  The  Personal  History  of  Xaliesin. 

3.  The  Historical  Poems. 

4.  The  Mythological  Poems. 

ff.  Neo-Dmidism  and  the  Droidic  Philosophy. 

a  The  Worship  of  Ha  Gadam. 

7.  The  Welsh  Romances. 
We  shall  offer  a  few  observations  upon  each  of  these  sections^  in  the 
order  in  which  they  now  stand. 

The  Introduction  defines  the  object  of  the  work  to  be  the  study  of 
the  two  centuries  succeeding  the  Roman  period,  gives  a  full  and  fair 
statement  of  the  views  put  forth  by  Celtic  Da  vies,  Herbert,  Meyer, 
Owen,  lolo  Morganwg,  and  Archdeacon  Williamsy  and  embraces  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  Welsh  literary  remains  having  reference 
to  his  snbject  This  portion  contains  but  little  criticism,  and  calls  for 
no  comment.  It  concludes  with  a  promise  of  another  part  of  the 
work,  treating  of  the  bardic  alphabet,  the  liistorical  triads,  and  other 
sources  of  Cambrian  story,  a  promise  which  we  hope  Mr.  Nash  will 
fulfil.  The  undertaking  has  our  best  wishes;  and  as  our  prose 
literature  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  the  poetical,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  he  will  entitle  himself  to  our  hearty  commendation. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Personal  History  of  Taliesin,  he  has  collected 
and  reviewed  all  the  biographical  notices  of  this  bard,  whether  poetic, 
romantic,  or  traditional ;  but  his  treatment  of  these  materials  is 
unsatisfactory ;  and  the  chapter  altogether  is  diffuse  and  uncritical, 
Mr.  Nash  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  mythological  school, 
and  so  far  has  our  cordial  concurrence ;  but  here  he  has  not  wholly 
emancipated  himself  from  their  influence,  or  he  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  doubting  the  historical  existence  of  the  bard  Taliesm. 
This  name  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity,  especially  in  its  older 
form  of  Tele-essin,  and  certainly  did  not  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
either  the  tenth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  Names  compounded  of  Tele 
were  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  a  score  of  them  may  easily  be 
cited ;  and  the  compound  Tele-sin  appears  repeatedly  among  the 
Romans.  Three,  if  not  four  or  five,  persons  of  this  name  appear  in 
Latin  literature;  for  we  read  of  two  as  kings  and  leaders  of  the 
Samnites,  namely,  Pontius  Telesinns  and  his  son ;  again,  we  read  in 
Tacitus,  of  Lucius  Telesinns,  consul,  philosopher,  and  contemporary 
of  Domitian ;  and  if  this  was  not  the  person  named  by  Martial  and 
Juvenal,  there  were  one  or  two  others  of  the  name.  The  name  may 
have  passed  over  from  the  Romans  to  the  Britons,  as  Tacit-us  re- 
appeai-s  in  Tacit,  the  older  form  of  Tegid,  unless  we  may  assume  that 
they  had  it  before.  In  any  case,  the  supposition  that  the  name  was 
first  invented  by  the  author  of  the  Mabinoyi  becomes  quite  untenable ; 
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aod  as  to  the  silence  of  Geoffrey,  if  that  proTes  a^thing,  it  ought 
also  to  be  held  that  neither  Aneurin  nor  Llywarch  Hen  were  beings 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  truth  is,  that  Geofirey  shows  no  acnuaintance 
with  the  bards  and  bardic  poems.  He  apprehended  Welsh  history  on 
its  traditional,  not  its  literary  side ;  and  he  magnified  Merlini  for  the 
•unple  nam  that  be  followed  Nenmnsy  who  md  before  inyeated  bim 
whh  the  character  of  a  diTuier.  For  oor  party  we  hold  Talierin  to 
hare  been  as  real  a  character  as  Mr.  Nash  himaelf ;  and  if  the  freqaent 
occurrence  of  his  name  in  the  Urien  poems  were  not  sufficient,  we 
should  be  quite  content  to  rely  upon  a  passage  in  the  Gododin,  of 
which  neither  Mr.  Williams  (ab  Ithel)  nor  Mr.  Nash  have  seized  the 
real  significance.  The  best  renderinrj  hitherto  given  is  that  of  M. 
de  la  Villemarque ;  but  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  this,-— 

Of  the  mead  from  the  horn, 

Of  the  host  of  Cattraeth, 

I,  Aneurin,  will  nudte, 

As  is  known  to  Taly-esnn, 

A  skilful  (l<«<i<^ : 

He  will  uot  sing  a  GrododtDf 

Of  what  fikDowed  the  dawn  of  day.** 

"  Neu  cheing  e,"  admits  of  no  other  rendering  than,  '*  Me  will  not 
sing  'y*  and  hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  Aneurin,  the  junior  bard,  had 
conyersed  with  T^lieein  respecting  bis  intended  epic  The  fact  that 
many  poems  are  Iklaely  attnbnted  to  Taliesin  is  no  proof  that  no  sacb 
person  existed.  Vireif,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  treated  in  an  analogous 
wajy  and  accounted  a  magician;  and  it  would  be  equally  just  to 
aff^ne,  from  these  mediaeval  representations,  that  he  had  no  real  being. 
There  was  a  true  V  irgil,  and  a  false ;  ;i  real  and  false  Merlin  ;  and,  in 
the  same  vvay,  a  real  and  a  p.sctulo  Taliesin.  Indeed,  the  occurrence 
of  the  false  presupposes  the  antecedence  of  the  true;  just  as  an 
imitation  is  a  presomptiTe  evidence  of  the  prior  existence  m  the  thing 
imitated. 

The  section  on  the  Historical  Poems  of  Taliesin  is  generally 
judicioos;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Nash  has  not  seen  the  series  of 
papers  on  "The  Poems  of  Taliesin"  which  appeared  in  our  volumes 
for  1851-53.  We  should  place  in  the  sixth  century  several  poems 
which  Mr.  Nash  refers  to  the  twelfth — such  as  Marwnad  Aeddon ; 
and  we  should  omit  others,  such  as  "  Ymarwar  Lludd  Bychan,"  a 
poem  eridently  rrferring  to  the  Saracens^  which  he  has  ante-dated. 
He  is  quite  correct  in  denying  that,  in  their  present  form,  the  historical 
poems  are  as  old  iis  the  times  to  which  they  relate.  They  were  most 
probably  re-written  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  thereabout ;  and  there 
are  several  indications,  faint  it  is  true,  which  countenance  this  assump- 
tion. Ciiraldus,  a.d.  1188,  says  that  he  had  lon<;  sought  for  a  copy 
of  the  poems  of  Merlin  Sylvester,  or  Myrddin  Wyllt,  and  that  he 
found  one  at  Nevyn,  in  Caernarvonshire.  That  aifords  a  fair  pre- 
smnption  of  the  existence  of  poems  or  yerses  of  Myrddin  before  that 
time.   Again,  in  the  YeDcdotian  CSode  of  the  Laws  of  Howel,  we  are 
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told  that  a  "  ridge  "  was  formerly  called  "  tir,"  and  that  in  "  Cymraec 
newyd,"  or  New  CymraeOf  it  was  called  "  grwn." — {Myv.  iii.  403 ; 
Owen's  JUaws,  i.  184.)  The  ezpresBion  "  New  Cymraeg,"  in  a  MS. 
of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentary  (Owen,  Pref.  zznii.),  not  onlj 
proYee  that  a  re-habilitation  of  the  old  remains  had  taken  plaoe,  but 
aleo  seems  to  fix  its  date.  Lastly,  there  is  subjoined  to  this  very 
copy  an  extract  of  seventeen  lines,  in  an  old  orthonjraphy,  from  the 
older  copy  of  the  laws,  of  which  this  MS.  was  a  new  edition.  And 
in  the  fir^t  voliune  of  the  Myvyrinn  (pp.  8^88),  there  are  several 
pages  of  fragments  of  Aneurin's  Gododirif  different  from,  and  older 
than,  any  copy  we  now  have,  being,  in  fact,  in  an  orthography  closely 
lesembling  that  of  the  fngments  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  oentories, 
published  in  Zenss'  QraimiauUica  Celtiea.  It  b  certainly  desirable 
that  the  kiatUi  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries  should  be 
bridged  over;  but  we  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  undertnkirifx. 

Tlie  fourth  and  fifth  Bcclions  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Nash  has  put 
forth  most  of  his  strength.  Thei^e  are  characterized  hy  remarkable 
ability,  and  have  aiibrded  us  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  is  an 
acceptable  service  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  poems  of  the  pseudo 
Taliesin  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater 
service  to  render  them  into  English,  aooompanied  by  intelligent 
illustrations,  so  that  the  world  may  now  know  what  they  really  are. 
The  translations,  it  is  true,  here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  work,  are 
far  from  being  as  correct  as  we  could  wisli  they  had  been.  Some 
objection  on  this  head  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  author; 
and  we,  who  know  the  difficulties  of  our  language  to  be  ^eater  than 
he  imagines  them  to  be,  can  readily  pardon  his  shortcomings  in  this 
respect.  The  errors  of  translation  afleet  the  details  rather  than  the 
general  impression;  and  as  he  laboured  honestlj  to  educe  the  real 
meaning  of  these  poems,  untrammelled  by  any  iheorjy  his  reader  will 
rise  from  the  work  with  a  tolerably  clear  perception  of  what  they 
really  contain.  We  fully  concur  in  his  view,  that,  though  called 
mythological  poems,  they  contain  no  mythology;  and  that  they 
simply  reflect  tlie  theological  and  romantic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages, 
without  affording  any  support  whatever  to  the  Helio-Arkite  specu* 
lations  of  Ed.  Davies,  or  those  of  Dr.  Meyer.  The  Germans  say,  in 
their  enmbrous  manner,  that  **  Mr.  Stephens  has  unsparingly  made 
such  a  rent  in  the  Keltic  god-heaven,  that  Da  vies  and  all  his  school, 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  must  fall  through  *  and  Mr.  Nash  has 
yery  ably  continued  what  his  predecessor  had  bcfrun. 

In  the  fiflh  section,  on  Neo-Druidism  and  the  Druidic  Philosophy, 

s  San  Marte  (Scholz),  Sagen  von  Merlin.  "Stephens  hat  dmrdi  sahie 
verdlcnstlichc  Schrifl  —  einen  Kiss  in  den  Celtischen  Gotter-himmel  schon- 
ungalos  gebrochen,  gross  gt^nug,  dass  Davics  und  seine  Schiiler  dicsseits  und 
jenseits  des  Canals  sammt  den  mythologiscben  Friichten  ihrer  Kombination 
imd  Leicbi^Qbifdceit  in  den  bodenloeeD  Abgnmd  hindiirohfidlen  mmisn, 
ohne  dass  der  Verfasser  das  Schicksal  der  wsilaad  himmel-StonncDden 
Gigantsn  and  Titanen  an  filrchtaii  hat.** 
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Mr.  Nash  discusses  the  views  put  forth  by  Herbert  and  Archdeacon 
Williams,  both  of  whom  have  been  led  astray  by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Davies. 
The  learned  but  eccentric  author  of  "  The  Neo-Druidic  Heresy " 
is  very  sharply  treated,  sternly  weighed  in  the  scale  of  criticism,  and 
found  wanting.  Oar  couDtirman,  also,  the  author  of  Gomer,  is  here, 
n  well  ae  in  other  parte  of  the  work,  subjected  to  eerere  animad* 
Terrion ;  and  It  most  be  admitted  that  he  has  oommitted  himedf  to 
eeveral  untenable  positions ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  the  acrimonj 
displayed  against  him.  "  Dormitat  Homerus"  has  been  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  "  the  blind  old  bard  of  Chios'  rocky  isle and  one  who 
has  written  so  much  and  so  well  as  Archdeacon  Williams  is  fairly 
entitled  to  a  similar  defence.  Some  of  his  criticisms  have  been  anti- 
cipated, in  a  friendlier  spirit,  by  the  author  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Kymry bat  with  reference  to  bardiem,  we  eball  have  the  wanaiit  of 
that  writer  in  eaying  that  the  aathor  of  Chmtr  ie  not  Terj  far  wronff. 
Here  Mr.  Nash  b  certainly  out  of  his  depth.  Bardiem  eridentfy 
contains  Buddhist  and  Gnostic,  if  not  Manicbean  elements ;  and  we 
hold  it  to  he  perfectly  certain,  that  lolo  Morn^anwg  did  not,  and  could 
not,  invent  the  triads  in  which  this  theosophy  is  embodied.  It  is 
therefore  a  phenomenon  yet  to  be  exj)laincd.  We  do  not  see  our  way 
clearly  to  adopt  any  of  tlie  views  put  forth  j  but,  as  several  writers  are 
now  known  to  be  engaged  on  the  subject,  we  may  shortly  expect  to 
woane  more  eatisfaetion.  In  the  meantime,  we  invite  Mr.  Naeh  to 
re-peroee  the  opening  yefeee  of  the  Awdyl  Vraxtkf^ 

HayTov  made, 

On  the  ground  of  Hebron  Yale^ 

With  hb  white  hands, 
The  Mthetic  Adam ; 

And  jfoeJbndredytfon^ 

Without  much  pgcotectioni 

He  was  lying, 

Before  he  had  a  souV 

Where  shall  we  find  an  explanation  of  this?  Until  something  better 
is  advanced,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  note  in  Sale's  KoraUy  setting 
forth  a  Mahomedan  belief,  that  Ciod  coniniissioned  four  angels  to 
make  a  man,  of  seven  kinds  of  earth  j  that  Satan,  or  Eblis,  viewed 
the  operation  very  iealously  j  that  the  body  was  left  to  dry  for  forty 
years;  and  that  tnen  Adam  received  the  breath  of  life  1  Let  tbie 
soffice  to  ehow  that  there  were  more  thinge  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  than  are  commonly  dreamt  of  by  modern  moi. 
Mr.  Nash  is  ^uite  right  in  denying  that  either  Helio-Arkite  or 
Mithraic  worship  is  set  forth  in  the  mediaeval  poems ;  and  the  con- 
clusiveness as  well  as  the  copiousness  of  his  biblical  illustrations,  show 
the  writers  to  have  been  tolerably  orthodox  Christians ;  but  we  do  not 

a  On  "  Mye  Dmbych," — see  the  Cambrian  Journal  for  March,  1857 ;  and 
en  ••Apis,'*— .rAe  3)veello(i|ydtf  itar  September  last 
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MMitidtf  that  lie  htm  exbanited  tba  subject,  enm  of  tbe  pseudt^ 
Tali«nDio  poems. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  form  the  true  era 
of  bardism  and  Uu  Gradam ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Mr. 
Nasli,  though  always  a  keen  critic,  is  here  unsatisfactory.  Bardism 
is  an  obscure  subject,  but  it  is  certainly  neitlier  purified  Druidism  nor 
Christianity  ;  and  Hu  Gadarn,  without  some  addition  to  our  present 
facts,  must  necessarily  be  a  difficult  personage  to  deal  with;  but  we 
hope  shortlv  to  throw  a  ftw  rays  of  light  upon  hii  hntory,  to  make  a 
■tnldng  addition  to  tbie  part  of  our  national  literatorei  and,  perhaps, 
to  prove  satis&otorily  that  this  hero^od  was  "  two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one/'— -a  Hebrew  pronoun  deified,  and  a  hero  of  mediaeval 
romance. 

The  section  on  the  Welsh  Romances  concludes  the  work,  and 
presents  several  points  of  interest.  Here,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
previous  chapters,  the  author  lias  made  some  acceptable  additions  to 
the  proof  preyionsly  ezistinff  of  a  dose  oonneetkm  between  the  ancient 
literature  of  Wales  and  Irdand. 

With  these  qnalifioations,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  commending 
the  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  here^  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  what  is  otherwise  only  to  be  found  in  that  scarcest  of 
all  scarce,  and  dearest  of  all  dear,  books,  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology^ 
the  bulk  oi  the  Talie>in  poems,  real  and  false,  both  in  the  originals  and 
in  English  translations.  The  book  is  an  acceptable  companion  to 
such  works  as  the  Xttorolura  of  the  Kymry,  and  a  seasonable  con- 
tribution towards  the  study  of  what  is  called  Keltio  mythology ;  it 
is  replete  with  interest,  and  is  both  the  fullest  and  the  most  ftithfnl 
account  of  our  p§aido  druidio  literature  yet  given  to  the  worid. 

Lb  Pays  Basque,  sa  Population,  sa  Lanoue,  ses  Mceurs,  sa 
LiTTEHATURE,  ET  SA  MusiQUE.  Par  M.  Francisque  Michel, 
Correspondent  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  &c.   8vo.  Paris,  1857. 

The  population  of  the  Basque  provinces  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  us  in  the  mystery  which  clouds  their  origin,  and  which  leaves  us 
in  ignorance  as  to  their  race,  a  mystery  which,  it  hardly  need  be 
observed,  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  antiquarian  and  ethnological 
npeculation.  Wilhelm  von  Huniholdt,  in  a  publication  devoted  to 
this  subject,  held,  not  without  plausibility,  that  the  Basque  are  the 
remains  of  tlie  Iberians,  or  original  population  of  Spain.  Others 
have  identified  this  people  very  variously;  and  we  believe  that  an 
attempt  is  now  making  to  identify  them  with  the  Fmns  of  the  North, 
and  to  show  that  these  two  peoples  are  the  true  representativas  of  the 
priiiiitivi  race  which  firet  occupied  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Monsieur  Francisque  Michel,  in  the  very  interesting  as  well  as  very 
learned  volume  of  which  we  give  the  title  above,  has  avoided  this 
speculative  part  of  the  subject  in  order  to  tell  us  what  tbe  Basques 
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are,  and  what  they  have  been  during  the  periods  in  which  we  haT0 
any  knowJedge  of  ihem.  He  commences,  as  we  raifrht  expect,  with 
an  account  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  which  extends  over  the 
country  on  the  slopes  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  both 
in  Fnnoe  and  Spain.  The  French  Baaqnes  occupy  rather  more  than 
a  third  of  the  department  of  the  Baflses-Pyr^n^ee,  while  thoie  of  Spain 
inhabit  Navarre,  Ghiipnzcoa,  Alava,  Biaoaye,  and  part  of  the  Aetariae. 
In  hie  eeoond  chapter,  M.  Michel  treats  of  the  language  of  tlw 
Basques,  to  which  they  themselves  give  the  name  of  Escuara^  and 
which  hears  affinity  willi  no  other  known  language.  He  has  shown 
that,  as  far  hnck  as  we  have  any  traces  of  the  condition  of  this  popu- 
lation, their  language  has  never  existed  as  anything  hut  a  patois^  and 
that  it  was  never  committed  to  writing  until  it  became  fashionable  to 
write  piecee  of  verse,  &c.,  in  patois,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
language  is  here  treated  at  some  length,  and  we  have  a  simple  and 
clear  account  of  its  general  character,  and  of  its  gmnmatical  formb 
A  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Basque  proverbs,  a  class  of  litenu 
ture  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  society  which  prevailed  among  the 
Basques,  and  which  with  them  possesses  many  singularities.  Another 
class  of  popular  literature  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  among 
the  people  of  the  Basque  provinces  consists  in  theatrical  representa- 
tionsy  more  or  less  rade  in  character,  a  tacCa  which  seemi  to  have 
arisen  in  the  middle  ages.  The  old  mysteries  are  still  performed  thers^ 
and  some  of  them  are  woileed  up  with  considerable  skill,  and  even 
receive  quite  a  pastoral  aharaoter.  The  Basques  have  also  comediei, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  farces,  much  like  those  well  known  farces 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  embody  broad  satires 
not  only  on  the  vices  of  society  in  general,  but  even  upon  individuals 
livingat  the  time,  and  upon  common  incidents  in  contemporary  life. 
The  Basque  dramatic  muse  has  ventured  even  upon  tragedy,  and  M. 
Michel  has  given  ns  analyses  of  several  examples  of  Basque  tragedies 
which  represent  respectively,  though  in  rather  a  droll  manner,  the 
histories  of  Clovis,  of  Marie  of  Navarre,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
niid  of  the  four  sons  of  Aimon,  subjects  wliich  arc  at  all  events  suffi- 
ciently divei*sificd.  The  two  favourite  amusements  of  the  Basques 
are  the  dance,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  peculiar  to  the 
countr}',  and  the  jeu  de  paujne^  which  pleases  tliem  because  it  is  a 
violent  exercise*  The  inhabitants  of  these  wild  districts  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  smugglers,  and  the  manners  and  adventores  of  the 
Basque  eontrtbandier$f  as  well  as  of  the  gipsies,  who  are  numerous, 
(»ccupy  two  very  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  before  US.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Frenci)  Basque  provinces 
enjoyed  a  melancholy  reputation  for  their  witches,  multitudes  of  whom 
perished  under  the  inquisitorial  commission  din  ctcd  by  Dc  I'Ancre, 
and  who  published  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  witches,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  in  1610.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  snrprized  that  the  interesting  subject  of  popuhir  super- 
stitions occnpies  a  long  chapter  in  M.  Michel's  book ;  and  the  same 
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may  be  said  of  the  fisheries ;  for  the  Basques  were  the  great  fishermen 
of  the  western  coast — they  chiefly  furnished  France  with  the  cod,  and 
ihej  engaged  largely  in  ^  whak  fishery — they  became  dmt  great 
adYeDtoran  on  the  aea,  and  even  in  onr  own  days  they  are  remarkable 
ibr  their  tendency  to  emlgrationy  eepeeially  to  the  Sooth  Amerkian 
republics. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  say  much  more  on  a  work  which  is 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  special  subjects  of  our  researches  ; 
but  we  must  add  that  a  very  important  portion  of  this  volume  con- 
sists of  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  the  popular  poetry  and 
■toriee  of  the  Basques,  which  M.  Michel  has  oollected  with  extra- 
ordinary  inda8tiy»  and  which  he  has  iUnstrated  with  a  mass  of  learned 
and  useful  noto.  In  lookin?  over  this  poetry,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  book,  we  are  cODtinuaUy  stmck  with  the  vast  influence  which 
the  middle  ages  exercised  upon  every  class  of  society,  and  we  feel  hence 
that  we  have  the  more  reason  to  rejoice  that  such  a  subject  should 
have  been  taken  up  by  a  scholar  like  M.  Francisque  Michel,  whose 
profound  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  universally  known. 
This  circnmstanoe,  mdeed,  nves  a  great  part  of  its  Talne  to  the  book 
in  our  eyes,  and  makes  it  £>nbly  nsefal  to  ihoee  who,  like  ourselves, 
seek  in  it  not  merely  a  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  Basijae 
provinces,  but  the  means  of  oomparine  their  history  and  condition 
with  those  of  other  peoples  who  may  be  found  somewhat  similarly 
situated.  The  chapter  or  chapters  on  the  Basque  popular  poetry 
occupies  one  half  the  volume,  and  is  followed  by  a  descriptive  biblio- 

Etipnical  catalogue  of  printed  works,  or  specimens  in  the  Basque 
nguage,  which  have  appeared  since  it  became  a  written  language. 
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LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  LHWYD. 

(^Continued  from  p.  389,  Vol.  III.) 

Oxford  Jtdy  20. 1701(7?). 

DearS' 

'Twas  long  after  y*  date  y*  y*  Anglesey  carrier  delivered 
your  obliging  Letter  of  May  the  twenty  ninth  since  I  had  it 
1  have  been  most  of  my  time  in  Wiltshire  with  an  old  Vulpone, 
who  has  talked  these  seven  years  of  contributing  a  very  large 
Colection  of  natural  Rarities  to  y*  Museum  and  of  settling  some 
small  salary  upon't;  but  what  he'll  do  time  nmst  shew.  1  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  discoursing^  with  Mr  Simon  Loyd,  on  my  return 
some  months  since  throuiih  Oxf'd  about  llenirwrt  study  but  he 
assured  me  Mr  Vaughan  had  left  an  Injunction  in  his  will  that 
no  Book  should  be  lent  any  one  til  his  son  came  of  age,  and  I 
have  lately  applyd  myself  to  S'.W"  Williams  but  he  (though  one 
of  my  snbscribm  and  otherwise  m\  ^ood  friend)  is  not '.willing 
to  have  anything  transcribted  out  of  his  Manuscripts ;  bat  ofkm 
the  reading  of  uiem  in  his  house  provided  I'll  promise  him  on 
my  word  not  to  transcribe  anythtng*  out  of  them ;  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth  (under  y*'  Rose)  tho  I  should  live  under  the  same  Roof 
with  him  1  should  be  loath  to  spend  my  time  so  idly.  I  desire 
you  not  to  mention  this  to  any  one,  for  I  have  since  writ  to  him 
desiring  the  perusal  of  any  one  he  pleased  of  four  or  five  Books 
w*^**  1  nam'd,  and  perhaps  he  may  a  little  alter  his  Resolution.  I 
hope  you  took  some  account  of  Hengwrt  study.  I  once  had  a 
sight  of  it,  and  took  account  of  as  many  of  y*  old  Parchment 
Books  as  Mr  Grif  V"  Mr  Ilowel's  unkle  shew'd  me  :  but  had  not 
time  to  run  over  the  paper  manuscripts.    By  Mr  W'"  Maurice's 
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Catalogue  of  those  manuscripts  I  find  there  should  be  a  Cornish 
one  amongst  them  :  but  wliether  it  be  ditferent  from  those  three 
or  4  Books  we  have  of  that  Dialect  I  know  not  unlesse  I  could 
see  the  Initial  and  tinal  words.  Mr  Howel  V°  was  often  talking 
of  printing  his  Grandiather's  Dictionarv,  whidi  wm  that  of  Dr 
Davies  improved.  This  being  a  printed  Book  I  aoppoae  would 
be  lent  any  one  in  the  House ;  and  in  one  day  I  believe  the  notes 
might  be  transcribed.  Yon  are  to  expect  no  perfonnance  in 
that  kind  from  me  as  being  otherwise  so  mucti  engaged  but 
supose  you  undertook  an  Edition  of  D'  Davies  youn^?  I  am 
sure  you  arc  at  least  as  well  qualified  as  I  am,  and  no  doubt 
'twould  sel  very  well,  provided  nothing  of  the  Doctor's  own  be 
retrenched,  and  some  considerable  additions  made.  There  was  a 
little  or  nothing  material  in  M"^  Parry*s  Dictionary  but  what  there 
was  I  think  1  have  copy'd.  That  of  Pair  Dadian  {sic)  I  had 
Transcribed  before  in  the  Mabinogi,  in  Llyfr  Coch  yr  Hergest 
w^''  wee  copyd  in  Glamorganshire  (.sic).  I  should  be  very  glad 
of  a  Transcript  at  your  leasure  of  the  additional  words,  to  the 
Dictionary,  as  also  of  the  French  ones  you  mention.  As  to  the 
Proverbs  I  am  lesse  curious,  unlesse  for  the  very  old  ones,  in 
regard  they  may  ilustrate  the  sense  of  some  obsolete  words. 
There  is  a  laiige  Collection  of  Proverbs  at  Hengpvrt,  parallelled 
or  at  least  interpreted  with  English  and  Latin.  I  thank  you  for 
your  conjectures  about  Kegidva  and  Kegidiog ;  His  what  never 
came  to  my  thought,  but  seems  very  probable.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  printing  my  ArchsBologia  before  y*  Dictionary  as 
thinking  it  may  meet  with  more  buyersy  4c  having  a  Tolerable 
apparatus  for  it :  but  'twill  be  some  years  ere  eighter  {sic)  of  them 
is  published :  He  make  what  hast  l  can.  Will  Jones  is  now  at 
London  a  transcribing  some  things  for  me  out  of  the  Cotton 
Library  and  the  Tower:  in  the  former  he  has  met  with  Vocabu- 
larium  Latino  Wallicum  written  on  Parchment  about  200  years 
since  w*^  yet  is  not  Welsh  but  Cornish  and  so  much  a  greater 
rarity  but  'tis  but  brief.  I  have  no  thing  to  adde;  hearty  service 
to  all  frieods,  as  you  meet  with  them  from  S** 

yr  affectionat  humble  servant 

Cdw.  Lhwtd. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  continue  our  correspondeace  as  long  as  we 
live.* 

>  This  sesms  to  be  the  draft  of  a  letter  written  in  a  hand  similar  to^ 
but  not  the  tame  as,  Mr.  Lhwyd's.  The  writer  uses  pencil  lines 
throughoaty  and  qmls  some  of  his  woids  oarelessly. — ^Bd.  Aroh. 
Cams. 
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LondL  Awf  2. 17a7(?) 

Dears' 

This  comes  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  this  day  sent  you  by 
Bosomes  Inn  Carrier  according  to  your  directions  7  Books 
Bound  here ;  where  each  Book  costs  half  a  crown  the  Binding. 
The  words  noted  with  a  D  were  all  sent  by  you.  In  one  Letter 
gent  many  years  since  you  inserted  severall  words  out  of  the 
maii^iii  of  D*^  Davies's  own  Dictionary  and  1  took  these  to  be 
then  {sic)  thence  likewise  I  missed  indeed  the  word,  Pair  Dhadian 
yrn  mha  yn  yr  arvere  r  Gwyddelod  veruy  Kyrph  meirw  &c. 
The  other  words  you  then  sent  were  so  few  y*  the  loss  is  not 
mnch:  unless  what  yon  tent  was  onely  a  small  spedmen, 
^  CayUo  Boocifero"  &c  is  a  blander  owing  to  Mr  Wilhams  cor 
Librarian,  whom  I  employed  to  transcribe  those  words.  I  took 
Ifm&tU  to  be  an  errour  of  H.  Salusbury.  However  he  is  to 
answer  for  it :  and  one  may  Back  what  he  says,  by  adding  that 
the  Cornish  Felen  (wormwood)  comes  also  from  the  Latin  Pel. 
Toreth  may  be  Fruit  very  well,  as  well  Toradh  in  the  Irish,  but 
Didoreth  is  also  us'd  for  of  short  duration^  as  Bara  didoreth  Scc» 
but  those  words  being  of  other  mens  collecting  I  am  not  account- 
able for  them,  as  I  am  for  those  in  the  Cornish  Grammar.  I 
rec'd  a  Welsh  epistle  in  ray  own  orthography  from  M*^  Rowlands 
of  Anglesey  about  the  W.  preface  :  where  he  maintains  that  we 
and  the  Irish  came  to  Brittain  at  once.  M""  Baxter  has  sent  an 
Acc*  of  this  Book  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  R.  Society, 
w*^**  I  hear  will  be  printed  in  the  next  Phil.  Transaction  {sic). 
Pray  acquaint  me,  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  hand  where  M*" 
Davies  of  Lhannereh  is ;  Sc  whither  I  am  to  send  B  B  to  R. 
Most:  &  S'  John  Conwy. 

yrs  entirely  B.  Lhwtd.' 


Os^ord  Sunday  Morning 

Dear 

M'  Griffiths  of  Kickle  deliver'd  me  your  Letter  himself ; 
within  a  few  hours  after  I  had  written  my  last :  but  I  could  not 
then  get  you  the  Napeir's  Bones,  otherwise  they  might  have  been 
sent  by  the  carrier.  I  have  now  left  them  with  Mr  Williams 
(my  Substitoe  here)  who  will  take  care  to  them,  the  first  conve- 
niency.  Thm  was  bnt  six  k  sixpence  dne  to  M'  Clement; 
and  lor  the  remainder  it  senr'd  both  to  pay  for  the  Napdr's  Bones 
and  to  drink  your  health  with  Mr  Grimtbs.  I  had  written  before 
to  ly  Fotdks  such  a  letter  as  you  mention ;  and  have  sent  him 
another  ainee.    Be  pleas'd  to  letam  Ae  60  shillings  by  y* 
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Anglesey  carrier  to  Mr  W"  Williams  at  y*  Museum;  to  whom 
you  may  also  direct  anything  else  that  you  would  send  me.  You 
will  be  sure  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Lithophylacii  Britannici 
Ichnographia,  with  tlie  first.  I  intend  it  also  for  all  y*  Subscri- 
bers ;  or  at  least  to  all  that  are  scholars,  k  to  whom  I  guesse  it 
may  be  anything  acceptable.  My  humble  thanks  to  Mr  RobiDson 
for  his  generous  Subscription;  and  when  you  see  S**  Robert 
Owen  be  pleaad  to  give  nim  my  most  humble  respects  &c,  and 
If  he  talks  any  thing  of  returning  me  Subscription  money,  pray 
be  so  kind  as  to  offer  your  service  if  he  thinks  fit;  since  he  can 
not  so  conveniently  send  hither  as  you  may.  I  shall  set  out  for 
Monmouthshire  this  week;  and  then  you  may  expect  more 
troublsom  scriUing  from 

(Dear  S**)  Y*"  most  afiectionat 
and  obliged  Senrant 

£dw.  Lhwyo* 

There  is  at  present  some  misunderstanding  betwixt  y*  Univer- 
sity and  Company  of  Stationers ;  so  y^  nothing  will  be  received 
into  the  Presse  here,  in  some  time.  Tis  hoped  that  about  a 
month  hence  things  will  be  better  setld :  tho'  I  believe  'twill  be 
Christmasse  ere  my  Book  is  printed  off. 

Hon** 

I  received  y^  excellent  Dran^jhts  you  were  pleas'd  to 
send  me  since  Tuseday  last  (sic) ;  and  had  acknowledg'd  that 
favour  sooner,  but  that  I  thought  it  convenient  first  to  desire 
y*  opinion  of  some  learned  and  inquisitive  persons  about  Maen 
y  Chwyvan.  I  have  now  consulted  D*"  WaUis,  D'  Bernard, 
and  M'  Dodwel :  but  I  could  not  find  any  of  them  were  satisfied 
whether  those  odd  characters  towards  y*  bottom  of  the  piller 
on  the  East  side  were  significative  or  onely  design'd  as  some 
manner  of  Ornament;  nor  yet  whether  it  be  an  ancient  Heathen 
monument  or  erected  since  Christianity.  That  figure  on  one  of 
y'  Edges  somewhat  resembling  the  vertebrae  of  some  Animal, 
with  a  ring  struck  through  it  at  y*  lower  end,  (and  an  other 
ring  through  that)  seem'd  to  me  at  first  to  savour  of  antiquity, 
and  to  have  been  some  Hieroglyphic :  but  y*  crosse  in  the  midle 
on  each  side  y*  head,  and  also  an  other  X  in  y*  midst  of  y' 

filler  on  y*  East  side,  should  make  us  suspect  it  a  later  monument, 
desire  you  would  be  pleas'd  to  communicate  your  own  thoughts 
of  it ;  and  to  inform  me  whether  it  be  generally  calld  as  I 
write  it:  as  also  whether  y*  characters  inciitionM  seem  intire  or 
defaced.  'Twould  be  also  requisite  to  know  (if  possible)  where 
the  other  antiquities  were  found.  S""  Roger  has  told  nie  the  l^rick 
was  found  at  Cacr  lihyu  (or  C.  heu)  Y'^  medal  is  meutiou'd  in  y* 
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letter  you  were  pleas'd  to  send  me ;  bot  I  want  y'  mfbrmation  as 
to  .11  the  reat  I  deaire  to  know  what  colour  y*  Um  is  of,  if 
an  ura  we  may  call  it?  also  what  material  y*  heads  (query,  beads?) 
are  of.  There  is  one  checquer'd  figure  which  I  know  not  what 
to  make  of,  and  must  therefore  intreat  your  explanation.  I  have 
nothing  to  adde  but  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  letter  at  y*"  first  leaaure  ; 
for  I  must  deliver  up  my  papers  about  a  fortnight  hence.  I  am 

1'  moat  obliged  &  humble  servant 

Edw.  Lhwtb. 

Oxford  Febr.  26. 

For     hon''.  Richard 

Mostyn  Esq*  at 
Penbedw  Flintshire      Chester  Post. 
(Seal)  on  a  shield,  a  lion  Rampant  to  dexter. 


Jan,  ye  9th  8^. 
JuuB  CoJL  Oion, 

Dear  ffriend 

Being  well  assured  by  y'  Brother^s  disconrses  y*  you 
have  noe  small  inclinations  to  spend  some  leasure  hours  in  y* 
studie  of  Natural  History:  I  thought  myself  obli^e*d  for  y"  many 
fiivours  I  received  from  you,  to  contribute  what  1  could  towards 
y*"  incouragement  therein.  In  order  to  w^'*  you  will  receive  by 
y*  Carrier,  a  small  collection  of  shells  and  form*d  stones.  The 
shells  you'l  finde  pack'd  up  in  4  several  parcels,  viz.  English  Sea 
Shells,  fforreii^n  Sea-shells,  river  shells  such  as  are  common  about 
Oxford,  &  land  shells  found  hereabouts  likewise.  And  as  for  y" 
form'd  stones,  they  were  all  found  in  quarrys  and  old  Stonepits 
within  3  miles  of  y*  Cytie,  excepting  some  few  whose  native 
places  are  mention'd  in  y""  papers  they  are  inclosed  in.  I  know 
these  and  all  such  like  thin<2;s  are  generally  look'd  upon  as  trivial 
and  unworthy  our  considerations,  but  if  we  consider  upon  what 
motives  they  are  thus  undervalued  we  shall  finde  but  small 
reasons  to  be  discouraged  from  our  inclinations,  fibr  all  y*"  only 
arguments'y*  ever  I  could  hear  from  such  as  despise  this  sort  of 
knowledge  are  l"*  y^  they  are  in  them  selves  mean  and  simple 
saying  signifies  it  to  know  y*  grasses  of  y*  feild  (nc);  y* 
common  stones  and  snayls;  understanding  it  as  if  these  very 
names  did  import  things  of  contempt  and  not  worth  our  regarding. 
2**^^^  That  sucn  studies  bring  us  noe  profit,  &  y*  wise  men  ought 
to  employ  their  time  in  such  ways  as  might  prove  beneficial  to 
them  and  their  posterity.  3^*''  That  there  is  not  one  man  amoungst 
ten  hundred  men  of  Learning  that  heed  any  thing  of  this  nature. 
To  the  first  objection  we  may  answear  y'  y*  common  plants. 
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Stones,  Shells  Sec  are  scarce  lesse  valuable  in  them  selves ;  than 
wheat  or  rie,  rich  geiiis,  and  pearls;  since  'tis  not  y*  intrinsic 
worth  of  things,  but  y'  use  men  put  them  to,  that  makes  'm 
valuable.  Hence  we  finde  y*  very  same  things,  w**  are  much 
esteemed  by  some  nations,  to  be  nothing  worth  amoungst  others. 
Wheat  and  Rie  are  bat  weeds  amouogst  y*  Savage*  of  Brasil, 
who  make  their  hread  of  roots.  What  we  call  Gfemms  (sic) 
scarce  serre  children  to  play  with  in  y*  Indies :  and  the  Spanyards 
at  their  Discovery  of  America  fonnd  their  Houses  til'd  with  Gold, 
w^  they  prised  (it  seems)  but  as  we  doe  our  blew  slat:  their 
money  being  shells  w^  are  this  day  currant  (sic)  with  several 
nations  not  onely  there  but  in  Africa  alsoe.  And  amoungst  ye 
ffrench  and  Italians,  firogi^  atid  snayls  are  delicious  meats. 

To  y*  2**  objection  viz  y*  by  these  studies  noe  man  can  erer 
enrich  himself,  it  may  be  reply'd  that  we  acknowledge  men  of 
mean  abililities  (sic)  are  to  make  it  their  diversion,  not  their 
primary  k  cheif  employment :  but  that  Gentlemen  &  others  who 
have  sufficient  estates,  may  if  they  please  make  these  their  main 
studies,  since  'tis  noe  point  either  of  Religion,  Moralitie,  or 
humane  reason  to  propose  y'  getting  of  money  to  be  y'  end  of  all 
our  endeavours. 

As  to  y*  3^  obi.  that  seems  to  deserve  our  attention  least  of 
any,  fibr  if  men  bad  been  always  content  to  know  ondy  sodi 
things  as  were  allready  discovered  to  their  hands,  learning  could 
haTe  made  noe  progresse,  and  y*"  world  must  have  been  as  blinde 
now  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  since. 

Soe  y^  all  things  ezamin'd  we  shall  finde  noe  reason  why  men 
should  carpe  at  &se  sort  of  Enquiries,  unlesse  it  be  y^  common 
error  w^  few  men  avoids  especially  y"  more  illiterate;  of  enveying 
against  and  condemning  most  such  things  as  they  understand 
least. 

But  I  mis:ht  have  answear'd  to  y*  last  objection  y*  tho  it  may 
be  granted  very  f<ew  are  conversant  in  these  sort  of  studies  yet 
there  are  several  and  in  most  ai2;es  there  were  in  this  kingdome, 
but  more  especially  auu)iiii<;  our  neighbour  nations  y*  much 
cultivated  this  sort  of  learning,  who  for  their  fame  and  merit 
might  vie  with  any  of  their  times. 

1  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  farther  discourse  of  this  kind, 
since  I  suppose  you  may  allready  have  soe  good  an  apprehension 
of  it  that  it  would  be  but  needleese  to  tell  you  that  y*  atudie  of 
Nature  afibords  infinite  pleasure  to  them  y*  minde  it;  that  it 
satisfies  mens  reason  and  cnrioeitie  aboTe  all  others :  that  it  heals 
all  disturbances  of  y*  minde,  and  renders  men  thinking  and 
actiTe ;  that  it  furnishes  such  as  are  well  seen  in  it  with  a  treasure 
of  real  knowledge :  that  it  takes  away  many  vices  y*  men  might 
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be  poflty  oi,  in  tiKmght  or  action  if  not  diFerted  br  this  or  aome 
80^  innocent  employment :  and  it  dayly  maniteeli  y*  inoom- 
preheosiUe  power  of  our  Creator.  All  which  may  I  suppose 
seem  playn  after  a  short  consideration  to  any  unprejudiced 
person.  But  supposing  this  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  win  y*^ 
affection,  if  not  superfluous,  I  shall  take  leave  now  to  discourse 
somewhat  concerning  those  things  I  have  sent  you.  Of  w*^*"  you 
may  please  to  observe  1**  y*  all  those  I  have  call'd  English  Sea 
Shells  (the  large  Sheall  fish  excepted)  were  sent  me  by  some 
friends  of  our  Coll.  out  of  Wales  v.  g.  from  Cardiganshyre, 
Caermardhinsh.  and  Meirionethshyre  about  flarlech.  2'^  that 
in  giveing  them  names  I  perused  D"^  Lister's  Book  entituled 
HistoricB  Animalium  AnqUcB  tres  tractatus :  the  contents  of  w** 
is  a  History  of  the  Spiders  of  England,  of  all  English  shells  viz. 
Marine,  flnviatile,  and  terrestrial^  and  of  all  tcmd  stones  he 
knew  off  but  more  especially  Shell  stones.  But  altho  he  under- 
takes to  write  y*  History  of  all  our  English  shells ;  yet  I  dare 
affirme  he  never  saw  y*  6*  part  of  y  kinds  of  shells  y^  may  be 
found  in  England  &  Wales ;  whence  you'l  finde  several  amounest 
those  I  sent  you  y*  have  neither  his  name  to 'm  nor  any  one  else 
bisy  because  I  could  meet  with  them  in  noe  authors,  and  y*  names 
given  them  are  my  own.  3.  You  may  perhaps  wish  they  were 
English  names,  but  there  are  none  such :  because  no  author  has 
hitherto  treated  of 'm  in  English ;  and  if  there  were,  'twere  tea 
to  one  more  beneficial  for  you  to  learn  the  latine  than  the 
English;  because  all  naturalists  know  them  onely  by  their  Latine 
names.  If  you  find  any  difficultie  of  understanding  them, 
acquaint  us  of  it  in  your  next  Letter,  and  we'll  interpret  all  y* 
words  to  you  alphabetically.  Those  things  w*'*'  I  suppose  will 
seem  strani^est  to  you  of  any,  will  be  y""  form'd  stones,  because  I 
doubt  there  are  few  or  none  such  in  your  parts;  tho  here  soe 
common ;  we  can  hardly  find  any  quarry  but  has  some  sort  or 
*  other  of 'm.  Naturalists  contend  mucn  about  y*  original  of  these 
stones;  fibr  most  of  them  affirme  they  were  once  shells,  and 
tharefore  call  them  petrified  shells,  not  cochlites  or  Shellstones* 
Several  aigumenta  on  both  hands  may  be  seen  in  M''  Ray's 
Travails  about  y*  beginninge  of  his  Book,  ffor  my  part  I  am 
soe  farre  of  the  contrary  opinion  y*  I  think  it  all  most  an 
absurdity  to  belcive  they  ever  were  shells,  not  doubting  but 
that  they  are  lapides  sui  generis  y*  owe  their  forms  to  certain 
salts  whose  property  'tis  to  shoot  into  such  figures  as  these  shell- 
stones  represent:  nay  I  have  often  entertain'd  this  opinion  of 
them :  to  wit  that  when  these  stones  came  to  a  certain  period  of 
growth  they  split;  and  then  that  chrystall,  fluor,  or  salt  y*  is 
essential  to  its  figure,  shoots  into  other  small  ones  of  y  same 
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kinde;  and  soe  nature  propogates  (sic)  her  kinde  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  plants  and  animals.  But  if  it  should  be  questioned 
how  it  comes  to  passe  that  nature  imitates  shells  in  these  form'd 
stones  above  all  other  natural  bodys  I  must  confesse  my  igno- 
rance ;  unlesse  I  may  say  y*  of  all  natural  bodys,  none  seem  to 
partake  of  y*  nature  of  stones  than  shells,  insomuch  y*  1  have 
been  inform'd  in  some  countreys  they  make  lime  with  them. 
But  alltho  these  form'd  stones  doe  generally  imitate  shells  with 
us  In  England ;  yet  it  must  be  mnted  we  have  a  great  maoy 
form'd  stones  resemble  noe  shdls  at  all ;  such  are  ▼ :  g :  Coma 
Hammonisy  Belemnitis,  AsbericuSy  Entrochus,  Dentes  lAmiarumy 
Centronites,  Chrystal  &c.  and  as  for  forreign  countreys  we  have 
not  onely  y  Testunony  of  many  writers  y*  nature  carves  y*  images 
of  men,  of  beasts,  fruits  &c  in  stone :  but  I  have  been  credibly 
inform'd  by  a  serious  and  learned  German,  who  travail'd  for  his 
curiosity  (as  'tis  customary  with  that  nation  to  doe,  allmost  above 
all  others)  y*  when  he  studied  at  Lipsick  (vv**  is  one  of  their 
Universitys)  he  and  many  others  observ'd  in  a  rock  near  that 
city ;  the  perfect  images  of  most  of  y'  fish  y*  breed  in  a  certain 
lake  near  it:  He  added  that  there  was  a  publique  disputation  in 
y*  Schoole  concerning  y"  origin  of  them  viz  whether  they  were 
realy  petrified  fish  {sic),  or  whether  'twas  only  Lusiis  Natune, 
and  concluded  on  the  latter.  Supposeing  this  to  be  true  (and  I 
must  confesse  I  can  scarce  think  otherwise)  'tis  perhaps  one  of 

Smost  surprising  and  unaccountable  thing  (Wc)  in  all  y* 
ysteries  of  Nature. 

If  this  letter  comes  soon  enough  to  y  hands;  we  should  be 

glad  to  hear  from  you  by  the  Garrior,  who  stays  a  week  this  time 
>nffer  than  usual :  &  when  ever  you  may  make  any  discoverys 
of  mis  nature  be  pleas'd  to  communicate  them  to 

fiiw^uU  fir.  & 
Servant        Eow.  Llotd  (nc). 

ffor      David  Lloyd 

at  Bkien  y  Dhol  in 

Meirionethshyre 
To  be  left  with  M"  Katherin  Lloyd  in  Clwyd  Street  Ruthin 
West  Chester  post    Northop  bag. 

E.  Lhwyd  to  my  eldest  brother  Jan  6*  86  (jsic)  5^  for  9*. 

(ToheeooHmueL) 
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By  thb.  late  Rev.  Jonathan  WilliakS;  M.A.  % 

No.  XII. 

KSWRATOOB. 

(ChHimuedfrompaffBl96.)  . 

We  have  just  stated  that  the  first  recorded  election  of 
members  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  New  Radnor 
occurred  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration;  the  parish- 
ioners, however,  assert,  upon  the  strength  of  an  authenti- 
cated tradition,  that  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  the  faithful 
friend,  and  loyal  attendant  of  King  Charles  I.  in  all  his 
troubles,  represented  the  borough  of  New  Radnor  in 

parliament'fbr  several  sessions. 

...  , . 

Itist  of  Members  of  Parliament  /or  the  Borougfi, 

A.D.  Charles  II.  A.D.  George  I. 

1660.  Sir  Edward  Uarley,  Bart.  1714.  Thomaa  Lewis,  E^q. 

1001 .  Sir  Bdwtrd  Barley,  Baft.  17Sn»'  Tlioinaa  LewiH,  Egq. 

I67«.  Sir  Edward  Harley,  Bart.  ,  n  tt  * 

1081.  Tfaomaa  Uarley,  ukorok  h. 

1727.  Thoujau  Lewi8,  Esq.       •   ,  , 
Jambs  II.  1734.  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq. 

IMM  JAli«W«t«A  n./.  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq. 

******  ***™  Wynne,  JSSq.  ,^47    Thomas  Lawis  Esa 

ia88.]iieb«iwiiii«>^]i^. 

William  and  Mart.  Qbokob  III. 

1600.  Robert  Harley,  Eaq.  1701.  Thomas  Lewis,  E«i. 

10BS.  B4)bert  Htfley,  Esq.  I'^S.  Edward  Lewis,  E«q. 

"    ^  1774.  Edwani  Lewis,  Esq. 

w«>**Aw  YiT  1760.  Edward  Lewis,  Esq. 
WlLLfAM  III. 

1098.  Robert  Harley,  Esq.  1790.  Davifl  Murniv,  Biq.  • 

1701.  Robert  Harley,  Esq.  1796.  Lord  Maiden" 

1702.  Robert  Harley,  Esq;  1799.  Richard  Price,  Esq. ; 
1705.  Robert  Harley,  Esq.  1802.  Richarti  Price,  Esq,  ,  . 
1708.  Robert  Harley,  Esq.  1807.  Riciiard  Price,  Esq. 
1710.  Edward  Harley,  Esq.      .  1812.  Richard  Price,  Esq.  • 
1718.  Bdwafd  Harley,  Esq.  1810.  Rlehard  Price,  Baq.  • 

A  contest  for  the  borough  of  Radnor  was  carried  on 
in  the  year  1678,  between  Richard  Deerham,  Esq.,  and 
Sir  Edward  Harley,  Bart.,  a  petition  presented  to  the 
House,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges. 

A  contest  for  the  borough  was  carried  on  in  the  year 
1688,  between  William  Probert  and  Richard  Williams, 
Esqrs.,  a  petition  presented  to  the  House,  alleging  this 

ARCH.  CAMB.^  TUIliD  SERIEgj  VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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singular  complaint,  that  the  bailiff  rejected  the  votes  of 
the  out-resident  burgesses,  saying  that  they  had  no  right 

to  vote  when  any  of  the  twenty -five  capital  huro;esscs  of 
Radnor  were  cancli(Lites,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
No  determination  was  passed  u])un  tliat  point. 

A  contest  for  the  borough  was  carried  on  in  the  year 
1690,  between  Robert  Harley,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Rowland 
G Wynne,  Bart.,  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House, 
signed  by  the  burgesses  of  the  boroughs  of  Presteigne 
and  Pain's  Castle,  who,  being  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
the  paramount  manor  of  Gantref  Moelynaidd,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs  of  Knighton,  Rhayader, 
Cnwclas,  and  Cefn-y-llys,  claimed  an  equal  right  of  voting 
at  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Radnor. 
Their  claim  was  disallowed  by  the  House,  and  the  ri^ht 
of  election  was  then  determined  to  be  in  the  burgesses  of 
Radnor,  Knighton,  Rhayader,  Cnwclas,  and  Ccfn-y-llys 
only.  This  resolution  was  entered  upon  the  journals  of 
the  House,  and  has  ever  since  been  deemed  law. 

The  bailiff  of  the  borough  of  New  Radnor  is  the 
returning  officer  at  the  election  of  its  representative. 

The  sheriff's  countv  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  under  40s.,  are  holden  in  the  town  and  borough  of 
New  Radnor  in  alternate  months  with  Presteigne:  for- 
merly with  Rhayader ;  but  the  court,  for  a  certain  mis- 
demeanour, was  removed  thence  to  the  town  of  Presteigne, 
by  the  statute  of  the  34th  and  35th  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough  of 
Radnor  are  holden  on  the  Monday  in  the  second  week  . 
after  the  Epipliany,  on  Low  Easter  Monday,  first  Monday 
after  the  Feast  of  Thomas  a'Becket,  and  the  first  Monday 
after  Michaelmas  Day. 

The  parish  of  New  Radnor  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  parish  Llanfihangel-nant-Moylyn,  on  the  north  by 
the  parishes  of  Llanfihangel  Rhydieithon,  and  a  part  of 
Cascob,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  parish  of  Old 
Radnor.  Its  average  length  is  three  miles,  and  its  breadth 
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the  same.  It  is  divided  into  foar  parts,  whereof  the  town 
and  township  of  New  Radnor  are  the  principal;  the 
other  parts  are  included  in  the  townships  of  Harpton, 

Badland,  and  Walton,  the  remainder  of  which  are  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Radnor.  It  is  situated  in  tlie  borough 
of  New  Radnor,  and  in  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Radnor 
Foreign.  The  bailiff  of  New  Radnor  for  the  time  being 
is  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  privilege  was  granted  by 
charter  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  contains  by  estimation  about  2,600  acres  of  old  inclosed 
land,  and  about  one-half  of  the  same  quantity  of  waste 
lands,  and  new  allotments,  partly  inclosed.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  for  inclosing  the  commons  and  waste  lands 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1811,  and  the  award  thereon 
was  completed  three  years  afterwards. 

Tradition  still  preserves  the  remembrance  of  a  battle 
having  been  fought  in  War-clos,  a  field  at  a  short  dis- 
tance eastward  from  the  town,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
Percival  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Downton,  which  is  supposed,  on 
very  probable  grounds,  to  have  boon  the  scene  of  the 
action  between  Uhys  ab  Gruffudd,  Prince  of  South  Wales, 
and  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Wigmore,  and  Hugh  de 
Saye,  Chief  Justiciary,  in  the  plain  below  the  town,  in 
the  year  1195,  when  the  two  latter  were  totally  defeated.* 

In  the  vear  1734  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  416. 
The  last  return,  in  the  year  181 1,  was  380.* 

Each  township  is  assessed  separately  to  the  king's 
taxes.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates,  in  the  year 
1803,  was  £209  *2s.  3d.,  at  3s.  7d.  in  the  pound. 

DowntoD,  situated  on  the  left  hand  of  the  turnpike  road 
leading  to  Kington,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Radnor,  is  a  place  of  ereat  antiquity,  which  Domesday 
Book  describes  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

^  Two  tumuli,  apparently  sepulchral,  are  to  be  seeD  on  the  flat  land 
near  Harpton  Court. — Ed.  Arch.  Camh. 

*  The  tbllowinir  returns  complete  the  account  of  the  population 
down  to  the  present  time:— a.d.  1801—329;  1811—380;  1821— 
42(> ;  1831—472 ;  1841—478 ;  18ol— 481.  This  btatement,  however, 
indadeB  part  of  the  township  of  Upper  Harpton,  compriBing  three 
houses  and  nineteen  pereons. — W.  J.  W. 
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In  Hezetre  Hundred,  Com.  Hereford.  Rad.  de  Mort.  tea. 
Dttntune.  7  Oidelard  de  eo.  .^Imar  7  Ulchet  tenuer.  per  2  CO  7 
poter.  ire  quo  Toleb.  Ibi  4  Hid».  Due  ex  his  non  |;eldabant. 
In  dnio  sant  2  Car.  jy  jS  bord.  cum  dimid.  Gar. 

Ibi  6  aerri  7  piscar.  Silva  dimid.  6  mig  7  5  lat  Ibi  aunt 
diUB  Haise.  Valb  30  Sol.  in  tanto.  Hanc  tra  ded.  W.  com. 
Tdrstino  flandreosi." 

In  Hezetre  Hundred,  &  county  of  Hereford.  Ralph  Mortimer 
holds  Downton,  and  Oidelard  of  him.  iBlmar  and  Ulchet  did 
hold  it,  being  2  manors :  And  they  are  free  to  go  whithersoever 


assessed.  In  demesne  are  two  Carucates  and  five  villains  and 
3  borderers,  with  half  of  a  Carucate.  There  are  6  servants  and 
fishers.  A  moiety  of  a  wood  6  miles  long  and  5  broad.  There 
are  two  parks,  or  inclosures.  It  was  valued  in  the  whole  at  30s. 
This  laud  Earl  William  gave  to  Turstin,  a  Fleming. 


The  chmch  of  New  Radnor  is  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nence aboye  the  town,  and  distant  two  miles  and  a  half 
south-west  from  Llanfihangel-nant-Moylyn,  two  miles 
and  a  half  south-east  from  Old  Radnor,  and  the  same 
distance  north-east  irom  Kinnerton  Chapel.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisle  on  the  south  side,  separated  from  the 
nave  by  five  octagonal  pillars  supporting  six  pointed 
arches,  and  a  chancel.  The  partition  that  divides  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  a  low  timber  frame  under  a  pointed 
arch.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  three  windows^ 
containing  each  three  lights,  divided  by  stone  mullions 
under  trefoil  arches.  A  similar  vnndow  is  on  the  north 
side,  the  arch  of  which  consists  of  three  auatrefoil  lights. 
The  chancel  contains  three  windows  or  ordinary  con- 
struction. It  also  has  a  tower  flanked  by  low  buttresses, 
and  at  present  covered  with  a  tiled  roof,  but  was  originally 
higher,  and,  as  appears  by  Speed's  sketch  of  it  taken  in 
the  year  1610,  embattled.  The  tower  contains  four  larger 
bells,  and  one  smaller,  with  a  clock.  Its  south  side  has 
tjiree  ranges  of  lights.  The  lavacrum  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lateral  aisles,  which  on  the  east  appears  to 
ha^e  formerly  contained  a  small  chapel,  entered  by  two 
doors.   The  internal  length  of  the  church  is  24  yards; 
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its  breadth,  11.  Ito  length  externally  is  25^  yards; 
breadth,  13.  The  porch  is  of  timber,  but  the  entrance 
into  the  church  is  under  a  pointed  arch  of  stone;  and 
opposite  to  the  entrance  door  is  a  large  hewn  stone  font. 
Ine  internal  length  of  the  chancel  is  1 1^  yards ;  breadth 
nearly  6  yards. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  church,  which,  as  Leland  says, 
was  erected  by  WilHam  Bachefield  and  Flory  his  wife, 
bears  many  marks  of  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  o^  a  foundation  coeval  with  the  castle.  The 
style  of  its  vmdows  corresponds  with  the  order  of  archi- 
tecture introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  nigister  commences  in  the  year  1643,  from  which 

Kiod/<o  the  ^ear  1681  tlie  entries  are  written  in  Latin, 
e  Most  conous  of  the  entries  are  the  following : — 

"  S.nce  the  re-establishment  of  the  cliurch  of  God  in  truth  &c 

feacf  by  the  blessed  return  of  the  dread  sovereio^n  Lord  Charles 
I.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  &:  Ireland, 
&  France,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  By  whose  especial  grace 
and  favour  Robeit  Bideweil  Clk  was  constituted  and  confirmed 
rector  of  this  parish  of  New  liadnor,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign :  a,d,  1660." 

**  j^.D.  1676.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury  sent 
io  the  year  above-written  a  letter  of  Inquiry  to  all  the  Clergy, 
what  namber  of  persons  there  were  in  the  several  parishes,  how 
many  yecnaants,  how  man^  sectaries.  There  were  then  in  all, 
small  great,  in  this  parish  of  New  Radnor,  four  hundred  and 
five  pet  sons,  of  which  forty  nine  were  sectaries,  recusants  none. 
Simon  Jones,  Rector." 

"  A.D.  1734.  Tliere  were  four  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  in 
the  parish  of  New  Radnor.    Walter  Williams,  C.  W." 

"  1754.  Nov'.  2.  Bap.  John  Llewelyn,  Son  of  Corporal  John 
Wood  of  Sir  Rob^  Rich's  Draiioons  by  Elizabeth  his  wife.  All 
the  soldiers  of  the  Corps  being  in  iNov^  20,  then  on  a  detach- 
ment and  quart"^**  in  this  place  at  the  request  of  Tho'.  Lewis  E8q^ 
of  Harpton  to  oppress  the  inhabitants :  a  thing  never  before 
know  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  for  which  he  has  incurred  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  country  :  Tho\  Lewis,  Rector." 

There  are  no  religious  dissenters  in  this  parish.' 

^  A  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  has  recently 
(1833)  been  erected  in  this  town. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  partly  covered  with 
earth,  were  found  two  images,  cut  in  stone;  the  one 
resembh'n^  a  warrior,  clad  in  armour,  holding  a  long 
spear  in  his  nght  hand,  and  a  shield  in  his  left ;  the  other 
a  female.  l%ere  is  no  inscription  upon  either.  The 
figures  are  two  yards  in  length  each.  About  seventjr 
years  ago  they  lay  flat  upon  the  ground.  It  is  probable 
that  they  formed  the  ornamental  sculpture  of  some  tomb- 
stones which  have  been  demolished. 

C^ritabU  DonaHom, 

A.D.  1668.  Thomas  Ecclestone  by  will  gave  £5  to  the 
poor,  which  is  lost. 

John  Bedwardyin  1688,  by  will  gave  £40  to  the  poor, 
which  is  also  lost.  This  is  called  the  Vron  charity,  being 
settled  on  an  estate  called  the  Vron.  Thomas  Lewis,  Esq., 
late  of  Harpton  Court,  deceased,  by  will  has  directed  this 
charity  to  be  paid  whenever  the  parish  can  prove  its  claim. 

Henry  Smitli,  of  the  city  of  London,  Esq.,  by  indenture 
dated  the  •24th  day  of  April,  1627,  duly  enrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  settlctl  and  directed  tlu;  pay- 
ment of  from  four  to  five  pounds  a-year,  tlie  sinn  not 
being  fixed  owing  to  repairs,  &;c.,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  most  indigent  housekeepers  and  other  in- 
dustrious poor  in  the  parish  of  New  Radnor,  payable 
out  of  an  estate  and  lands  called  Longney  Farm,  near 
Gloucester,  as  a  perpetual  charity. 

John  Qieen,  of  tiie  city  of  Hereford,  Gent.,  by  will 
dated  the  10th  day  of  December,  1788,  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  settled  and  directed  the  payment 
of  £300,  tlie  interest  of  which  to  be  distributed  as 
follows: — "£10  a-year  for  ever  to  a  charity  school  in 
the  parish  of  New  Radnor,  (viz.,  for  fifteen  boys  from 
New  Radnor,  and  five  boys  from  Glascwm,)  and  £3  a- 
year  for  ever  to  be  given  in  bread,  monthly,  amongst 
the  most  indigent  housekeepers  and  other  industrious  poor 
in  the  said  parish ;  and  the  remainder  to  purchase  pulpit, 
desk,  and  altar  cloths ;  and  also  a  hearse  and  a  pall  for 
the  parish  of  New  Radnor." 
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The  two  last  donations  are  recorded  on  a  benefaction 
table  suspended  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  the 
front  aisle,  and  they  are  duly  administered. 

John  Hugh,  time  and  manner  unknown,  left  £50  to  the 

poor,  the  interest  of  which  was  for  many  years  regularly 
paid  by  Jeremiah  Griffiths,  of  Dovvnton ;  but  a  dispute 
arising  between  liirn  and  the  parishioners,  he  deposited 
£50  in  the  exchequer,  till  the  parish  could  purchase  land 
with  it,  where  it  has  remained  for  more  than  thirty-seven 
years. 

Richard  Price,  Esq.,  of  Knighton,  the  representative 
of  this  borough  in  parliament,  gives  £5  annually  towards 
the  instruction  of  poor  children.  He  also  causes  the  sum 
of  £40  to  be  annually  distributed  among  the  poor  of  this 

parish. 

List  of  Incwnbents, 

A.D.  A.D. 

Rer.  Thomas  Lake  *  1 649    Rev.  John  Jenkins   .1708 

Rev.  Hugh  Watkins  1(J.54     Rov.  John  Pugh  1714 

Rev.  Robert  Bidewell  \rm     Ho  v.  David  Williams  1715 

Rev.  Simon  Jones  1075     Uev.  Cbamberlayne  Davies  1741 

Rev.  John  Hergeet  1683    Rev.  Thomas  Lewis  1745 

Rev.  John  Ilowells  iriR^     Rov.  —  Woodhouse  1700 

Rev.  Jaroes  Gwynne  IGti'Z    Rev.  Thomas  Uodges.  ...1800 

Bet.  Roger  OiilBtli  1706  B«r.  J.  M«fe««tiMr,  D.D.,  Detii 

of  Honfiml.. . .*•....•...•  ••  .1888 


OLD  RADNOR. 

This  parish  is  denominated,  in  Welsh,  sometimes 
Maesyfed  h^n,  and  sometimes  Pen-y-craig.  The  former 
name  has  been  already  interpreted.  The  latter  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  situation  of  its  church  and  palace,  for  it 
anciently  had  a  palace,  viz.,  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
rock.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  ILidnor,  on 
the  east  by  the  parish  of  Kington,  on  the  south  by  Gla- 
destry,  and  on  the  west  by  LhinfihtUigel-nant-Moylyn. 
It  is  a  very  extensive  parish,  eonsisting'  of  tlie  several 
townships  of  Bareiand  and  BurtVi,  Eduol,  Eveujobb  and 
Newcastle,  Harpton  and  Wooipits,  Lower  Harpton,  in  the 

*  Ejected  by  the  republican  scquestratoiB.  The  other  dates  refer  to 
the  time  of  collation,  respectively. 
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county  of  Hereford,  Kinnerton  and  Salford,  Old  Radnor 


seven  manors,  viz. — 1.  Badnor  Forest,  of  which  T.  F. 
Lewis,  Esq.»  of  Harptoo  Court  is  the  lord ;  2.  Newcastle, 
which  belongs  to  the  crown ;  3.  Bilmore»  ab.  Stannier, 
Jno.  Morris,  Esq.;  4.  Evenjobb,  and  Bnrlingjobb,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is  the  lord ;  5.  Bareland  and 
Burfa ;  0.  Badland,  belonging  to  tlie  Earl  of  Oxford ; 
7.  Kinnerton,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  rector  of 
Stowe,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  is  the  proprietor. 

The  antiquities  still  existing  in  this  parish,  though  in 
a  mutilated  form,  are  extremely  interesting,  and  may  be 
referred  to  the  druidical  and  Silurian  ages.  The  four 
upright  stones  at  Hind  well  deserve  a  priority  of  notice. 
Biesides  this  relic  of  antiquity,  there  are  three  or  four 
others,  which,  though  of  a.diTOrent  construction  and  use, 
may  be  referred,  if  not  to  the  druidical  institution,  yet  to 
the  Silurian  age,  and  indicate  the  military  tactics  and 
civil  jurisprudence  of  that  people.  On  the  road  leading 
from  New  Radnor  to  Walton  are  three  tumuli,  tommenau, 
or  barrows,  placed  triangularly ;  one  of  them  is  of  a 
considerable  magnitude.  These  were  for  defence,  and, 
perhaps,  for  the  sepulture  of  the  hero  who  fell  in  battle 
contiguously  to  the  spot.  To  Old  Radnor,  tradition,  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  history,  assigns  a  castle,  or 
palace,  £e  remains  of  which  still  exist,  but  in  a  yery 
mutilated  condition.  These  consist  of  a  circular  piece  of 
ground,  situated  in  a  field  on  the  south  side  of  the  church- 
yard, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  road,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  fosse,  or  moat.  This  round  area  was 
the  base  of  a  large  barrow,  or  tumulus,  which  served  as 
the  keep  of  tiie  castle,  or  palace,  that  formed  the  super- 
structure. This  conjecture  is  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stance of  foundations  of  buildings  haying  been  frequently 
dug  up  in  this  place,  as  well  as  on  the  adjoining  grounds, 
which  latter  circumstance  seems  to  yenfy  the  tradition, 
that  there  once  existed  at  Old  Radnor  a  populous  and 
considerable  town.  The  name  also,  yiz.,  court-yard,  in 
the  Welsh  language,  llysy  corroborates  the  trsdition  of 


Wymaston.    It  contains 
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the  existence  of  a  castle,  or  palace,  in  which  the  ancient 
rep:uli  of  this  district  resided,  the  outward  apartment  of 
which  was  drcular,  and  coDStituted  the  audience -hall,  and 
the  court  of  judicature ;  from  this  there  extended,  towards 
the  east,  an  oblong  range  of  building,  which  was  the 
chief's  own  retirement ;  and  around  this  principal  building 
were  others  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  occupied  by 
his  Tassals  and  tenants. 

These  buildings  of  every  kind  and  denomination  fell 
the  victim  of  civil  dissensions,  and  were  destroyed  in  the 
year  990,  when  the  first  historical  mention  is  made  of 
Maesyfed,  or  Radnor,  or  Pen-y-craig,  by  the  chroniclers 
of  Wales.  At  that  time,  they  and  the  adjacent  lands 
belonged  to  Edwin,  the  son  of  Eineon,  the  son  of  Owen, 
the  son  of  Howell  Dha.  Edwin  was  also  rightful  heir 
to  the  Principality  of  South  Wales,  the  throne  of  which 
had  been  violently  seized  by  his  usurping  uncle  Meredith, 
the  yonnser  brother  of  his  father  Eineon,  who  perished 
immatnr^y  in  die  field.  Edwin  endeavoured  to  recover 
his  right  by  hiring,  as  was  customary  in  those  times,  an 
army  of  Saxons  and  Danes,  with  the  assistance  of  whom 
he  ravaged  Meredith's  territories  in  South  Wales.  To 
retaliate  these  outrages  upon  Edwin,  Meredith  destroyed 
with  fire  the  buildin<^s  at  Radnor,  and  ravao:ed  in  a 
cruel  manner  tlie  adjacent  lands.  Whetlier  Maesyfed,  or 
Radnor,  formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Elystan 
Glodrydd,  Lord  of  Fferllys  and  Moelynaidd,  no  docu- 
ments appear  to  ascertain ;  it  certainly  lay  within  the 
limits  ascribed  to  that  chieftain,  who  undoubtedly  left  to 
his  son  Cadwgan  the  whole  of  what  is  now  compre- 
hended under  uie  name  of  Radnorshire.  The  Mercians, 
or  Saxons,  had  made  no  permanent  settlement  in  this  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  district,  till  after  the  second  and 
successful  expedition  of  Earl  Harold  into  Wales,  when 
he  took  possession  of  what  is  now  called  Old  Radnor, 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  his  government  to  a  place 
more  commodious  in  situation,  \vhich  he  named  Radre- 
nove,  or  New  Radnor,  expelling  from  the  adjacent  lands 
the  ancient  occupiers,  and  substituting  in  their  room  his 
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followers  and  adherents,  who  immediately  imposed  upon 
the  different  townships  of  this  parish  new  names,  all  of 
which,  Bur&  alone  excepted,  which  remained  a  British 
post  for  some  time  after,  are  derived  from  Saxon  origin. 
And  this  is  the  era  in  which  Radnor  first  began  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  Old  and  New. 

Camden  entertainedf  the  opinion  that  Macsyfed  hfin,  or 
Old  Radnor,  was  anciently  a  place  of  veiy  considerable 
note,  and  that  on  its  site  stood  the  Roman  dtj  Magos, 
where  the  commander  of  the  Paeensian  regiment,  or 
cohort,  lay  in  garrison,  under  the  Lieutenant  of  Britain, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger ; 
and  that  from  this  circumstance  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  district  acquired  the  name  of  Magasetaj,  and 
Magasetenses.  That  Old  Radnor  has  been  a  place  of 
some  celebrity  the  preceding  paragraphs  evince;  but 
every  circumstance  attached  to  it  senres  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  a  Roman  garrison  was  ever 
placed  there.  The  nzing  of  Magos  at  Radnor  is  an  idle 
notion  supported  by  no  argument  whatever.  Horsley 
says  that  no  Roman  road  led  to  or  from  Old  Radnor; — 
granted.  But  there  certainly  was  a  military  road  of  the 
Silures  which  connected  Radnor  with  their  camps  of 
Burfa,  Cwm,  and  Newcastle.  In  Domesday  Book,  Rad- 
nor is  described  by  the  general  term  Wasta,  by  which  is 
meant,  not  land  unappropriated,  but  land  uninclosed,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  Wales  at  that  time  was.  For  ninety - 
six  years  prior  to  the  compilation  of  Domesday  JBooh^  the 
lands  of  Radnor  were  the  property  of  the  great-grandson 
of  Howell  Dha,  King  of  all  Wales. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  there  exists  a  current 
tradition,  that  the  town  and  castle  of  Old  Radnor  were 
demolished  by  Rh;r<'  ^  Qruffudd»  Prince  of  South  Wales» 
in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  that  with  these  ruins 
were  erected  the  town  and  castle  of  New  Radnor.  But 
this  supposition  is  rejected  by  all  historians,  who  concur 
in  asserting  that  New  Radnor  was  first  formed  by  Earl 
Harold  in  1064. 

The  other  remains  of  antiquity  by  which  this  parish  is 
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distinguished  consist  of  military  positions,  or  camps. 
The  principal  of  these  are  two,  viz.,  Burfa  and  New- 
castle. The  former  is  situated  on  the  river  Hind  well,  and 
distant  about  a  mile  east  from  the  church  of  Old  Radnor. 
The  latter  on  the  road  from  Presteigne  to  New  Radnor, 
contigaous  to  a  place  called  Beggar's  Bush. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  of  this  parish  are  T. 
Fiankland  Lewis,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  Bean- 
maris.  His  seat  is  at  Harpton  Court,  sitaated  on  the 
western  side  of  tiie  turnpike  road  leading  from  New 
Radnor  to  Walton,  or  Well- town.  Hampton,  in  ancient 
times,  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Vaughan, 
descended  from  Eineon  Clyd,  Lord  of  Elfael,  who  was  the 
son  of  Madoc,  the  son  of  Idnerth,  the  son  of  Cadwgan, 
the  son  of  Elystan  Glodrydd. 

The  manor  or  reputed  manor  of  Bilmore,  otherwise 
Stanner,  purchased  by  Mr.  Morris  of  Mr.  James  Poole 
in  1789,  who  purchased  it  of  Mr*  Harford  Jones  in  1781, 
who  purchased  of  Jno.  Watkins,  and  Mary  Ann  Addison 
Smith,  London;  some  lands  detached  belonged  to  Stephai 
Comyn.  Harford  Jones  married  Elissabsth  BrydgeSi 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  Bridges,  of  Golwall,  and  John,  fcc., 
of  London,  1760,  two  Harfords  before  the  present  one; 
1713,  Colonel  James  Joues ;  Brydges,  1729;  Harford 
Jones  married  Elizabeth  Brydges  in  1730. 

Lord»<rf  ike  Manor  of  BUmon, 

1713.  Colonol  Jainos  JoMi  1700.  Harford  Jones 

1780.          Brydgos  1781.  Jamos  Poolo,  by  purchase 

1790.  Harford  Jones,  by  marriage  1789.  John  Morris,  by  purchase 

Some  detached  lands  were  purchased  by  Harford  Jones 
of  Jno.  Watkins  and  Mary  Aime  Addison  Smith,  which 
belonged  to  Stephen  Comyn. 

Eccietuuticai  AccounL 

The  ehnrch  of  Old  Radnor  is  erected  upon  a  rock. 

Hence  its  name  in  the  British  or  Silurian  language,  viz., 
Peu-y-craig,  is  significantly  expressive  of  its  situation,  on 
the  northern  side  of  a  lofty  eminence.    It  is  a  venerable 
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edifice,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  in  which  have  been 
chantries,  a  nave,  and  two  aisles,  an  embattled  tower, 
with  three  ranges  of  lights  on  each  side,  one  in  each 
ranffe,  containing  six  bells,  and  a  staircase  turret  on  the 
nortii-west  side.  The  roof  is  ceiled  with  oak,  on  which 
are  canred  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Radnor.  The  beautifal  screen  extends  entirely  across  die 
nave  and  aisles. 

The  area  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  paved  with  tiles 
of  an  hexagonal  figure,  and  decorated  with  the  figures  of 
birds,  the  representation  of  crests  and  arms,  and  other 
fanciful  devices.  These  are  to  be  met  with  in  some 
dwelling-houses  in  the  town  of  Presteigne,  and  especially 
in  the  habitations  usually  reserved  for  the  use  and  accom- 
modation of  the  judges  of  assize. 

There  also  stands  on  the  noith  side  of  the  chancel  a 
richly  carved  old  case  of  an  organ,  despoiled  of  its  pipes. 
The  old  bellows  lies  in  the  chantry  behind.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  are  several  monuments  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  .the  fiunily  of  Lewis  of  Harpton  Court,  in 
this  parish;  more  particularly  that  of  the  late  Thomas 
Lewis,  Esq.,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Burgess  Lewis,  because  he  not  only  lived  to  a  great  age, 
viz.,  eighty-three  years,  but  also  because  he  represented 
this  borough  in  parliament  eight  successive  parliaments, 
from  the  year  1714  to  the  year  1768. 

No  document  or  memorial  exists  which  might  ascertain 
the  precise  era  in  whicli  this  church  was  erected. 

The  benefice  of  Old  Radnor  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage, 
with  the  chapels  of  Kennarton  and  Ednol  annexed. 
Kennarton  is  the  Querentune  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Bookf  as  belonging  to  Osbem,  the  son  of  Richard.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  in  whom  are  vested  the 
whole  of  the  tithes,  are  the  patrons.  For  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  both  the  patronage  of  the  church,  and  the 
tithes  of  the  parish  of  Old  Radnor,  which  came  to  the 
crown  by  the  accession  of  the  Lord  of  Moelynaidd  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.,  were 
granted  by  the  foreign  sovereign  to  the  reverend  the  Dean 
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and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
their  income.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  tithes 
have  been  let  by  lease,  renewable  every  seventh  year, 
to  a  lay  gentleman  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
present  lessee  is  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Harpton 
Gonrty  at  a  low  rent,  out  of  which  is  paid  the  salary  of 
die  vicar. 

lAst  of  IncumhenU. 

Thomas  PoiraU  1809    H.  F.  Mogridge,  HJL  vSli 

Population, 

A.D.  1801—1243;  1811—1220;  1821—1331;  1831 
—1526;  1841—1503;  1851—1263.  Part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Upper  Harpton,  containing  twenty-four  houses 
and  124  ^rsons,  is  in  die  parish  of  Llannhangel-nant- 
Moylyn,  in  this  sub-distric^  but  is  here  returned  as  in 
1841.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPOiSDENGE  OF  MR.  AX^EURIN  OWEN. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  communication  of  Mr.  Aneurin 
Owen's  correspondence  to  the  kindness  of  his  son,  one  of 
our  Local  Secretaries  for  Deiibiuhsliire.  The  letters 
published  below  come  in  appropriately  to  illustrate  the 
preceding  portions  of  the  history  of  Radnorshire.  We 
hope  this  may  lead  to  some  remarks  from  our  Radnor- 
shire and  South  Welsh  members. 

Mr.  Aneurin  Owen  to  the  JRev,  W.  J,  Uecs. 

Djsab  Sib,  (No  date.) 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  write  you,  though  1 
have  but  little  to  couimunicate,  my  occupation  in  preparing 
materials  for  the  press  absorbing  all  uiy  attention.   I  have  fouua 

^  The  returns  for  this  parish,  and  the  insertion  of  other  correetionSj 
are  doe  to  the  kindneiB  of  the  Rev*  Walter  Jonee  WiUianu^  M.A.— 
En.  Arch.  Camb. 
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in  a  Latin  dtfmiide  atykd  Annaka  Meaevensea  aome  carious 
particiilare  about  tranaactionB  in  your  neighbonrfaoody  and  extract 
the  fi>UowiDg  list  of  Castles  therdn  mentioned  whidi  existed  in 
and  near  the  County  of  Radnor  and  destroyed  by  Llywelyn  and 
his  adherents,  CevnUysy  Bleddvach,  Cnwdas^  Trefedand,  Ixorton, 
Lanandras,  Hwntenton;  I  have  no  where  else  met  with  any 
mention  of  the  Castles  of  Bleddvach,  Cnwclas,  and  Norton; 
you  probably  are  acquainted  with  the  sites  of  them.  About  the 
same  period  I  find  mention,  in  this  chronicle  exclusively,  of  a 
battle  at  "  Coed  Lathen "  not  far  from  Dinevwr,  and  the 
destruction  of  part  of  the  garrison  of  Montgomery  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ccri  and  Cydewain  at  "  Gurnegof "  (Gwern  y  Gov 
I  suppose).  I  have  been  able  to  identify  most  of  the  Castles 
alluded  to  in  our  Annals,  some  few  however  in  South  Wales  haye 
baffled  my  researches.  I  insert  here  all  those  of  that  description, 
for  it  may  chance  that  you  are  acquainted  with  some  of  them. 

Castle  of  Rickert  Dylamar  in  1236  MoiL;an  ab  Ilywel  ym 
Cardiganshire  1036  iMacheiu.    S.  Wales 

1161  Ystrad  Cjrngen.  S.Wales  1243  Garth Grugyn.  S.Wales 

1163  Mabwynion.  Cardi^n-  1266  BydvdonorBodedon.  8. 
shir^  near  the  Tdyi  Wales 

1206  Aber^iawn.  S.  Wales  1268  Llangeneu  or  Uangym- 

1215  YnysGynwreid.  S.Wales  wdi.   8.  Wales 

1216  Nant  yr  Ariant.  Cardi* 

gansnire  near  Cardigan 

I  have  not  Meyrick's  Caidlganslnrey  which  may  perhaps 
elucidate  the  sites  of  those  castfis  of  the  aboye  list  situate  m 
Cardiganshire.  Some  few  I  cannot  ascertain  what  Parishes  they 
are  situated  in,  though  their  situation  is  sufficiently  obyious;  of 
this  class  there  are  three. 

1094  Rh^  Con  close  to  Caervyrddin  (Uaollweh?) 

MeibionUchtiyd  in  theComot  of  thatname  (Castle  Dyiam?) 
1194  Maud's  Castle  in  Colwyn 

This  last  is  in  your  neighbourhood  near  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 
I  cannot  ascertain  what  Parish  it  is  situated  in,  and  whether  it 
is  the  same  as  Aberedw. 

There  are  many  battles  likewise  stated  in  the  chronides  to  haye 
occurred  at  places  which  I  cannot,  at  present,  duddate,  such  as 

720  Garthmaelawg.  Gwynedd  840  Ketyll  Gyveiliawc 

720  Pencoed  ym  Morgauwg  843  Tinant 

733  Ddefawdan  860  Wythen 

766  Coed  Marchau  ya  Neheu-  868  Brynonen  or  Cryuouen 

barth  872  Bangolau— Mon 
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872  Manegid— Mon  1074 
1029  Toniwlvvg — Morgan wg 

1031  Traethwy  1094 

1032  Machwy  Hiraethwg 

1037  Rhyd  y  grog  ar  Havren.  1094 

Rhyd  y  groes 
1040  PwU  Dy&di  1094 
1068  Mechen 

1073  Bion  yr  erw— Gwynedd  1094 


Gwennothyli — Gweun  y 

Coed  yspys — ygowys— 
N.  Wales 

Celli  darfawg  —  Mor- 
gan wg 

Cttli  Giniant—  Gweat 
(GeUi  Gaer?) 

Abisr  Uech— Ghrent 


Hev.  W.  J.  Rees  to  Mr,  Aneurin  Owen, 

Mr.  Aneurin  Owbn,  Casoob  n"^  Presteic^n 

My  drab  Sir  March  25.  1831 

You  make  enquiry  in  your  Letter  respecting  the 

Radnorshire  Castles  of  CefoUys,  Bleddvacfa,  Cnwdas,  Trefy- 

clawdd,  Norton,  Llatiandras  and  Ilwntenton ;  the  scitcs  of  which 
are  well  known ;  the  first  two  are  in  parishes  of  the  same  name, 
generally  s{)elt  at  present  Keoenkeee  and  BJaJlhmmgh;  the  scite 
of  the  3^  is  in  the  parish  of  Begeildyy  two  miles  west  of  Knighton, 
spelt  usoally  Kwickku  the  fourth  »  KnUffMrn;  the  6**^  is  m  a 
parish  of  the  same  name ;  the  6^  is  Presteign,  the  7*''  is  ffun- 
tingtonf  on  the  borders  of  Radnorshire,  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
A  hunter  of  Castles  in  Radnorshire,  has  given  me  the  following 
list  of  places  at  which  he  thinks  there  were  some  kind  of  castles, 
at  some  period  or  other.  1  Knisrhton,  2  Knucklas,  3  Norton, 
4  New  Radnor,  5  Pains  castle,  6  Clirow,  7  Abercdow,  8  Cefnllys, 
9  Old  Castle,  10  Colwyn,  11  Rhayader,  12  Llechrliyd,  13  Water 
break  its  neck,  14  Diuboth,  15  Cwmaron,  1(J  Cantlc,  17  Pilleth, 
18  Blethvaugh,  19  Cwniygerwyn,  20  Pnisteii^n,  21  Old  Radnor, 
22  Little  Stanage,  23  Gwrthrenion  (in  the  parish  of  Nantmel), 
24  Castell  y  Blaidd,  in  the  parish  of  Llaubadarn  Fynydd,  25 
Castell  Pren,  26  Woodcastle,  27  Velindre,  28  Newcastle,  near 
Evenjobb,  29  Cwmtoyther,  30  Boughrood.  My  in£>rmant  men- 
tions that  a  List,  which  he  has  mislaid,  contains  36  names ;  and 
that  some  of  the  Castles  were  very  small  and  only  structures 
of  wood  on  a  mound  of  earth.  From  Meyrick's  History  of 
Cardiganshire,  I  make  out  the  following  castles  in  that  county. 

I  Ystradmeiric,  2  Humphrey  (Castle  Hywel,  pnrish  of  Llandyssil), 
3  Thfotfy  4  Dinerth  (Hero,  parish  of  Llanbadarn-tref-eglwys),  5 
Uaarhystyd  (Rhos,  parish  of  Llanrhystyd),  6  Caerwedros,  parish 
of  Llandyssilio  Gogo,  7  Aheryatwythf  8  Cardigan  (Aberteifi), 
9  AhfTrheidol  near  Aberystwyth,  10  Abereinion,  p.  of  Llandyssil, 

II  Cadwgott,  parish  of  Llanddewi  Aberartb,  12  Cefel,  p.  of 
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Llangoedinawr,  13  Cefn  ddu,  p.  of  Cilcennin,  14  Owynionydd 
(Coed  fon,  p.  of  Llandyssil),  16  ComUU  du,  p.  of  Llanwoen,  16 
Fleaws,  p.  of  Tregaron,  17  Smrny  HiU  Cattk^  same  paridi,  18 
€hea  tref,  p.  of  Llangybv,  19  liabwytdon,  p.  of  Llanarth,  20 
Maeddyn,  same  parish,  21  Nodolig,  p.  of  Aberporlii,  22  Cattdl 
Pridd,  same  pEurish,  23  Odioyn,  p.  of  Llangeitho,  24  Pistog,  p.  of 
Henllan,  25  Gzs/^  p.  of  Lanilar,  26  CasteU  Styffan,  p.  of 
Lampeter,  27  Bygedy  same  parish,  28  QwaUter,  p.  of  Uanyi- 
haogel  genau  'r  glyn,  29  Stratpythyllf  same  parish.  I  have  not 
met  wifli  any  others  in  D^  Mey rick's  book;  thoup;h  possibly 
there  may  be  some.  There  is  a  place  near  Carmartlien,  called 
RhydygorSy  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  anytliinf:  to  do  with 
Rhyd  Cars  castle  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle ; 
this  last  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  situated  much  nearer  to 
Glamorganshire  or  Brecknockshire,  but  I  could  not  fix  its  locality, 
which  I  was  desirous  to  do,  to  understand  the  history.  Maudes 
entk  in  Cohcyn,  is  the  10^  Radnorshire  Castle  mentioned  above^ 
now  called  Colwyn  Castle ;  it  is  in  the  P^nsh  of  Llansaintfiiread 
in  Elfel,  about  5  miles  eastward  from  Builth,  near  the  road  to 
Radnor.  Meyrick  considers  DingeoahU  Castle  to  be  the 
same  as  CUgerran  (Pembrokeshire)  Abercorran  Castle  is  said  to 
be  same  as  Laughame  (Carmarthenshire).  I  have  thus  given 
yott  some  aooonnt  of  castles,  which  may  be  probably  of  some 
service  to  you.  But  with  respect  to  the  places  which  you 
mention,  where  battles  have  been  fought,  of  the  22  specified  by 
you,  there  is  not  even  one  that  I  know  anything  about,  and 
consequently  I  have  to  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
you  any  intbrniation.  There  is  a  parish  near  Dynevor  called 
Llanyathen,  mioht  not  "  Coed  Lathen  "  be  an  abreviation  of  Coed 
Llangathen  ?  Gwemygo  is  the  name  of  a  township  in  the  parish 
of  Cert;  I  was  used  to  think  that  it  might  mean  Qwem  ogof. 

It  certainly  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  be  informed  that  you 
were  busily  engaged  in  preparmg  your  materials  for  the  PresSy 
and  that  you  were  about  to  move  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  with  your  undertaking.  I  therefore  hope  that  you 
nave  had  a  safe,  and  agreeable  journey  to  the  great  metropolis, 
and  that  you  are  now  going  on  without  interruption.  While  the 
political  world  is  agitated  by  storms,  I  trust  you  are  proceeding 
tranquilly,  and  will  be  enabled  to  complete  your  engagements 
with  satisfaction  both  to  yonrself,  and  to  the  public.  Should 
you,  when  you  write,  obii<;e  me  with  some  account  of  your 
progress,  the  information  which  I  should  receive,  would  be  very 
gratifying.  1  hope  that  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been 
made,  so  that  your  father  will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  printing 
the  Mabinogion :  the  work  has  been  a  long  time  lying  by,  and  I 
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trust  that  it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  seeing  the  light.  Be  pleased 
to  inform  your  father  that  I  lost  no  time  m  writing  to  my  brother 
at  Llandovery,  and  requesting  him  to  take  steps  to  obtain  for  him 
the  articles  which  he  lent  the  late  M^  Jeffrey  Jones.  Although 
it  would  afford  nie  considerable  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  London, 
this  spring,  I  must  forego  it,  as  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  me 
to  visit  the  Metropolis  this  year,  as  I  once  intended.  Accordingly 
I  will  thank  you  to  leave  tlie  packet  containing  the  tmnscript  of 
die  Gododin  for  me  at  Laycock'sj  and  as  I  expect  that  a 
person  from  the  oonntry  will  shortly  call  there  for  me,  I  will  also 
thank  you  to  avail  yourself  of  an  early  opportunity  to  leave  it  at 
his  hoose,  which,  as  it  is  not  iar  from  the  British  Museum,  may 
be  done  withoat  much  inconvenience.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  anythino-  among  the  literary  papers  of  the  late  learned  author 
of  the  Celtic  Researches,  which  will  be  ever  published  ;  but  what 
he  has  left  behind  him,  I  intend  to  get  boand,  in  order  to  preserve 
them.  T  have  been  lately  engaged  in  compiling  a  Memoir  of 
him,  for  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  in  the  first  instance,  but  which  may  at  length  appear 
in  the  Cambrian  Quarterly ;  I  have  sent  an  announcement  or  the 
death  of  this  learned  man  for  insertion  in  the  nuxt  number  of 
that  work;  which  is  to  appear  shortly.  Should  your  father  be 
with  you,  I  will  thank  you  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  co nun unication  from  you  whenever 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  write ;  and  am,  My  dear  Sir,  Youi^s 
very  sincerely 

W.  J.  Rbbb. 

How  long,  do  you  think,  you  shall  stay  in  London  ? 


L£TT£B^  CONCERNING  HARLECH. 

The  following  letters  are  from  the  Porkington  Collection. 
It  may  be  recollected  that  I  communicated  several  papers 
on  the  same  subject  to  the  Archmologia  Cambrmisu  some 
years  since. 

Sir  William  Maurice  was  of  Clenenney,  in  Caernarvon- 
shire. He  was  great-grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Owen,  and  appears  to  have  lived  upon  terms  of 
friendship  with  King  James  L  He  represented,  at  diffe- 
rent timesy  the  county  of  Gaemarvon»  and  Borough  of 
Beaumaris.   Through  his  eldest  son,  William  Maurice, 
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he  was  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Ormsby  Gore,  the  present  here- 
trix  of  Clenenney,  and  through  one  of  his  youno^er  sons, 
Ellis  Maurice,  who  married  Jane,  dauo'liter  of  Sir  William 
Mering,  of  Mering,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Knt.,  he  was  an 
ancestor  of  my  family.  Sir  Henry  Lee  figures  in  one  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  I  forget  which,  and  Sir  Francis 
Ewe  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and  afterwards 
Lord  Eure,  of  Malton. 

W.  W.  E.  Wynne. 


The  request  of  the  Baylieffs  and  Burejenses 
of  Harlegh  vnto  S""  W™  Maurice  Knight 
concerneing  certen  buysnes  to  be  done  for 
them  at  the  parliament 

Ffirst  whereas  theire  Charters  Sc  feeferme  have  not  ben  of  a  long 
tynie  Confirmed,  or  renewed,  theire  request  is  that  the  said 
W*"  Morris  shall  take  the  paynes  for  them  to  have  theire  charters 
&  ffeefferme  renewed  or  Confirmed;  and  such  thlnges  to  be 
added  therevnto,  or  to  be  diminished  from  the  same  as  to  the 
sayd  W"  ahalbe  thought  most  requisytt  k  needfully  and  for 
that  purpose  they  doe  d9iuer  theire  sayd  charters  together 
the  Cfommon  Seale  of  the  sayd  towne  to  the  hands  and  custody 
of  the  sayd  W*"  vpon  trust  &  confidence  that  he  will  deale 
therein  for  them  foithfuUy  and  according  theire  most  profict  and 
good. 

Allsoe  where  there  is  a  fayer  holden  and  kept  at  and  for  the 
Towne  of  Hardelaghe  vpon  Sainct  Andrewes  daye  yerely,  and 
where  there  doth  not  vse  to  resort  to  the  sayd  towne  any  drovers 
or  other  people  of  the  Countrey  vpon  that  daye  haveing  only  the 
people  dwelhng  next  vnto  8c  about  the  same  towne  by  reason  of 
other  fayers  kept  in  other  townes  neere  to  the  sayd  towne  at  &  . 
abouts  the  same  daye,  w*^  is  preiudiciall  bothe  to  the  tovmesmen 
&  the  people  dwdling  neere  ine  sayd  towne,  theire  requesf  is  that 
tfa^  may  have  the  daye  of  the  keeping  of  the  sayd  fayer  altered 
and  that  the  same  may  be  kept  and  holden  vpon  the  foast  daye 
of  Symon  and  Jude  yerely  from  hensforth. 

Aliaoe  theire  request  is  that  the  sayd  S*^  W"*  Morys  either  by 
himself  or  thorough  some  of  his  frendes  shall  make  mocion  that 
the  Sessions  to  be  holden  for  the  Com.  of  merioneth  may  be  by 
act  of  parliament  kept  all  wayes  at  the  sayd  towne,  if  yt  may  be, 
and  if  the  sayd  S""  VViUiam  may  prevayle  in  tlie  matters  herein 
before  mencioned  the  sayd  Burt^enses  are  contented  to  reward 
hym  for  his  paynes  to  his  owne  OontentacioUy  and  therevnto  they 
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bynde  themselves  hereby,    dated  vnder  the  hands  of  the  sayd  » 
bavliefis  and  some  of  the  sayd  BurgeDses  the  xij^''  daye  of  match 
1603. 

yo^  loveiDg  frendes 

Robt  Morgan 
signnm  x  John  tompson 
signum  X  Robert  ap  howell 

Hmnffrey  ap  Richard )  r>   i  or. 

Also  oor  request  is  that  whereas  there  is  noe  bargise  for  the  par- 
liament for  the  townes  in  merioneth  shire  that  you  procure  that 
for  this  shire  as  it  is  in  all  shires  thorowe  ingland  &  wales  &c. 

In  a  different  hand^  on  the  same  sheet,  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maurice: — 

Mem.  to  take  advice  to  have  the  constable  or  his  deputy  to  beat 

Harleghe  accordinge  to  theire  Cliarter. 

the  faire  to  be  changed  from      Andrewes  daie  to  martins 
daye  the  1 1  of  noveraber. 

the  sessions  if  hit  maye  so  bee  hadd  as  it  is  in  other  shires  of 
wales  since  the  newe  ordinans. 

Quere  the  statute  or  the  K.  majesty's  letter  to  the  Jostioes. 

tne  scale  to  be  altered  and  new  filled  (?)  w*  the  kings  majestys 

name. 

In,  probably,  tlie  same  hand,  on  the  same  sheet,  as  the 
"  Request  of  the  Baylieffs,"  before : — 

Jesus. 

Right  worshipfull  S""  WilHam  Maurice  w*''  my  hartie  comenda- 
tions  &c :  being  right  sorry  that  I  could  not  se  yo""  wor.  befor 
you  goe  to  tlie  parliament  w*"''  I  pray  god  it  be  to  yo'  health  Joye 
&  comforte,  &  whereas  the  baylifles  &  burgises  of  hardelagh  doe 
deliuer  to  yo*^  hands  &  salf  custody  all  the  escripts  &  writings 
that  they  have  for  kepinge  of  their  lands,  &  of  parte  of  yo"^  owne 
lands  &  many  other  good  gentlemen  in  Ardyawy,  And  for  our 
cfaartSr  w**  is  graunted  rs  by  Kinge  Edward  the  first  &  never 
renewed  or  confirmed  but  once,  w^  is  in  the  time  of  Kinge 
Richard  the  second  as  it  doeth  apere  bv  the  charter  w^  hath  a 
great  hole  in  it  by  some  mischaunge  befor  our  time,  yet  the 
confirmation  is  to  be  sene  in  the  latter  end  of  that.  And  as  for 
our  ffeeferme  1  thinke  it  nedcs  noe  confirminge  or  renewinge, 
for  better  wordcs  can  not  be  had  then  is  in  it  as  you  well 
knowe  what  m'  Plawden*s  opinion  was  of  it,  the  ffeeferme 
maketh  mention  of  payment  of  xxij"  yerely  <k  nowe  we  pay  but 
xviij'*  xiij*  iiij*^  there  remayneth  then  vnpaed  yerely  .  .  .  .  vj*  viij'' 
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we  haue  but  a  respect  for  it  sithence  for  the  newe  ordinaunce 
of  wales  (sic)  Therefor  me  thiuketh  it  best  to  lett  the  feferme  as 
it  is  except  you  may  have  the  Reddendo  Anuatim  as  we  nowe 
paye  being  xviij'*  xiii*  iiij**  we  had  tmt  this  fywe  markes  allowance 
where  we  loet  by  the  tolles  that  was  leavied  then  in  Afdvdwy 
more  then  ten  poimda  Soe  Tainee  yo'  good  discretion  k  takinge 
good  oonnaell  therein  I  and  the  rest  of  the  poore  burgises  of 
hardlech  comitt  all  thinga  to  yo^  good  cooeideracion  besechinge 
god  to  prosper  yo'  Jomey  w^  laulf  retume.  hardlech  this  zij^  of 
marche  1603  yo'  poore  coayn  to  comaund 

Robt  Morgan. 

if  you  can  procure  the  confirminge  of  them  it  can  not  be  but  in- 
spexinius  cartam  proavi  nostri  Edwardi  nuper  Rex  Anglie  &C. 
-"C From  the  original  at  Porkington.) 

( From  Oryffith  Vaughajiy  of  Cors-y-gedolj  Esq,) 

There  came  a  tre  from  our  sherrif  who  is  nowe  at  London  that 
he  hath  gotten  a  promes  for  the  assizes  to  be  kept  at  Dolgelley, 
and  he  hath  a  promis  of  them  for  w**  are  in  gatheringe 
atreadie,  all  this  I  doe  knowc  to  be  true  and  therefore  worke 
what  you  can  to  keepe  the  kings  tre  afoote  for  the  poore  Towne 
of  harle^h  for  nowe  is  onlie  time  and  if  it  holde  for  good  at  this 
tiniey  it  is  like  it  will  not  be  refised  hereafter  in  haste,  there  hatha 
binne  difili  meetiags  Betweene  the  Sherif,  James  Pryse  m' 
John  lloid  the  counceller  &  other  gen?  of  those  ptes  touchinge 
thavoidin^  of  the  Kings  tre  but  howe  they  haue  concluded  I  can 
not  c'tentie  learne  as  yet,  onelie  that  I  hearde  that  they  haue 
made  Som  c*tif  iatt  and  alsoe  that  they  haue  written  to  Barker 
Som  thing  or  other  Soe  wishing  yo'  healthe  and  speedie  retome  I 
betake  you  to  god  this  p'^sent  monday 
To  the  Righte  Wor^'  S""  Yo'*  assured  to  vse 

Wittm  Maurice  knight  Gry ;  Vaughan. 

'^From  the  original  at  PorhiJigton.) 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  list  of  sheriffa  for  Merioneth, 
(ArcfuBohgia  Cambrensis^  First  Seriea,  ii.  p.  130,)  that 
Sir  James  Pryse,  of  Ynys-y-Maengwyn,  knigh^  was 
dieri£P  in  1607,  and  again  in  1620.  The  fonner  year  ia 
most  probablv  that  in  which  this  letter  was  written. — 
(Ed.  Arch.  CTamb.) 

(From  Sir  Hmwy  Lee,  qf  Ditchley,  KmL,  CohmMU  ef  Harlech 

Cattle.) 

S'  William  Morris^  I  haue  receued  a  letter  from  you,  I  vnder- 
stand  therby  that  you  are  chosen  one  of  the  Balifies  of  Har- 
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loughe,  wherin  I  thinke  you  may  stand  your  good  neighbours  in 
some  steede.  The  repayre  of  the  Kinges  castles  are  not  in  my 
handes.  It  may  be  be  some  thinkes,  It  is  a  place  may  be  sparea, 
And  so  to  saue  charges.  The  last  repayre  I  procured,  the  allow- 
ance was  bestowed  vpon  it.  The  towne  may  be  less  poore.  If 
you  haue  procured  them  two  sysses  (assizes),  And  if  you  had 
dealt  better  w*^.  me  toucbioge  the  land  I  haue  in  the  marshe,  you 
mought  haue  had  as  mudi  as  you  now  deseyre.  And  so  I 
committ  yon  to  god.   ffirom  ditchley  this  Tiij*^  of  fiebraary  1609 

Yonr  lovinge  fireind 
(Addressed)  Heniy  Lee. 

To  the  right  woorshipful  my 
Teqr  kminge  freind     William  Morris 
Knight,  at  the  wbyte  Vmcorne  in  Pater 
noster  Rowe  giue  these 

I   

(Fnm  8ir  Mahk  Eure^  KiU.) 

,  William 

\  I  have  hereinclosed  sent  you  a  Coppie  of  the  letter 

I  procured  from  his  Majestie  concernino  the  busines  of  Hardelagh 
'  towne,  w*^^  I  take  to  be  verie  efi'ectLuiIl,  and  availeable  for  the 
j  purpose;  the  letter  it  selfe  remayneth  w*''  the  Gierke  of  the 
Signett,  who  Expecteth,  and  is  to  have  some  Consideration  for 
it:  So  that  if  you  desire  the  dispatch  thereof  before  the  King 
take  his  progresse,  I  could  wish  you  would  presently  against  the 
tearme  cause  xx'  to  be  sent  vp  (since  lacke  of  money  is  the 
occasion  of  the  stay)  to  be  disposed  in  hand  among  snch  as 
hane  already  d^t  in  the  same.  W^  if  it  shall  come  vp  tvmely 
while  my  being  here,  I  will  further  the  final  accomplishing  thereof 
w^  the  most  Expedition :  w*^  referring  now  to  your  selfe,  and 
those  whom  it  snail  conceme  In  the  mean  tyme.  I  bid  yon 
fitrewell  and  rest 

London  this  Yo'  verie  loving  frinde 

of  April  1609  Ra:  Eure. 

S'  William 

Morris  knight, 
(Addressed) 

To  the  ri^ht  wor"  my  very  loving 
freind     Will  iam  Morrice 
Knight,  one  of  the  Deputie 
Lieutenants  of  the  Contie  of 
Carnarvon  dd.  (deliver). 
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NOTICES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FIGURED  CALVARIES, 
REREDOS  AND  CROSSES  IN  LOWER  BRITANNY. 

The  monaments  which  we  are  about  to  refer  to  will 

interest  less  by  their  antiquity — for  none  of  them  are 
older  than  the  sixteenth  century — than  by  the  prodigality 
of  detail,  singularity,  and,  we  believe,  originality,  of  design 
and  execution,  which  they  exliibit.  The  Calvaries  consist 
of  a  stone  basement,  generally  square,  surmounted  by 
an  extraordinary  number  of  figures,  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord.  No  two  of  them 
exactly  resemble  one  another,  and  to  give  a  correct  notion 
of  them,  an  engraving  of  each  would  be  requisite.  The 
representation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  however, 
that  of  Guimilliau,  will  give  a  sufficient  general  idea  of  all. 
The  figured  Reredos  are  carved  in  irwA ;  and,  looking 
at  the  prodigious  number  of  personages  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  skill  and  neatness  of  the  carving,  they  are  yet 
more  curious  than  the  calvaries. 

The  erection  of  these  monuments  took  place  within  a 
single  century,  or,  at  most,  a  century  and  a  half.  How 
they  first  originated  we  are  unable  to  explain,  neither 
can  we  refer  to  any  notice  on  the  subject.  The  figured 
calvaries  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  almost  unique;  of  the 
reredos  we  can  refer  but  to  one  or  two  in  any  other  part 
of  France,  and  those  not  more  ancient  than  our  Breton 
examples.  * 

The  figured  Crosses — in  stone — are  amongst  the  most 
elegant  monuments  of  the  kind  which  we  know,  and,  in 

spite  of  Lliu  havoc  which  took  place  during  the  Revolution, 
"  are  still  numerous. 

"After  the  Restoration,"  says  M.  Souvcstre,  "there  was  an 
idea  of  re-erecting  all  the  crosses  by  the  way-side,  thrown  down 
in  1793,  and  according  to  an  exact  in(jiiii y  it  was  found,  that  in 
Finistere  alone,  this  would  cost  no  less  than  one  million  tive 
hundred  thousand  francs  (£60,000).  The  Lconuais  [Diocese  of 
St.  Pol  de  Leon]  figured  for  two-thirds  of  this." 

There  is  good  hope  that  the  rich  remains  which  still 
exist  will  eventually  be  figured  and  described.  An 
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earnest  of  this  appears  in  the  very  interesting  article  of 
M.  Ch.  de  Keranflec'h,  On  the  Early  Inscnbed  Stones 
and  Crosses  of  Britanny/'  of  which  the  first  part  is 
already  published  in  the  Archwologia  Oambrensia  for 
January,  1858,  vol.  iv.  Third  Series. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  renewal  of  the  long 
interrupted  intercourse  between  the  kindred  people  of 
of  Cambria  and  Armorica  will  induce  mutual  "  visita- 
tions and  we  shall  therefore  give  sailing  directions 
wherever  they  may  be  useful. 

Jjomfaul  and  ChimiUiau. — Of  all  the  figured  monu- 
ments in  Britanny,  the  most  remarkable,  taking  tliem 
together,  are  the  calvaries  of  Lampaul  and  Qnimillian, 
in  Finistire,  only  a  league  apart.  To  visit  the  two  places 
we  lefk  Morlaix,  by  a  diligence  to  Brest,  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  morning,  amved  at  Landivisiau  about  nine 
o'clock,  and,  having  breakfasted,  left  at  ten  o'clock  for 
Lampaul,  distant  about  a  league  (two  miles  and  a  half). 

We  enter  the  church -yard  of  Lampaul  under  an  arcade 
of  three  arches  ranged  laterally,  and  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  balustrade,  forming  a  sort  of  gallery,  witliin  which 
are  erected  three  handsome  crosses  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Similar  entrances  are  to  be  seen  at  St.  Thegonnec, 
Sizun,  Berven,  La  Martyre,  (all  in  Finist^re,)  and  pro- 
bably at  some  other  places.  In  most  of  these  the  crosses 
have  been  pulled  down.  M.  Souvestre  suggests  that  these 
calleries  were  used  as  preaching  tribunes.  They  may  have 
been  so  employed  in  the  absence  of  the  exterior  stone 
pulpit  found  attached  to  the  walls  of  some  old  churches. 
But  the  crosses  would  seem  to  mark  them  as  simple 
exterior  roodlofts^  (or  jubrs,)  leading  into  the  church- 
yard, as  those  within  the  church  opened  into  the  chancel. 
It  may  be  presumed,  also,  that  tliey  were  used  by  the 
ministers  of  justice  for  proclaiming  the  sentences  and 
ordinances  of  the  law,  as  shown  by  the  following  passage, 
copied  from  **  The  Legend  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
Kermaria  "  (in  Plouha,  Cotes  du  Nord) : — 

He  (Yvon)  hastens  homewards^  thence  to  go  to  the  Justice. 
'  I  mistake,'  sud  the  Tadeez,  or  grandfather,  correcting  himself ; 
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*  a  seneschal  at  that  time  pronounced  his  judgments  on  the  stone 
gallery  which  you  know  on  the  wall  outside  the  church/" 

It  is  not  improbable  that  all  public  prodamations  were 
made  firom  these  elevated  tribonesy  and  that  hence  were 
sold  by  auction  the  offerings  made  on  the  patronal  fllte, 
or  pardon.  But  they  are  intrinsically  church-yard  rood- 
lofts.   That  of  Lampaul  is  dated  1669. 

A  very  elegant  reliquary,  dating  from  1667,  adjoins 
the  arcade.  The  numerous  statuettes  which  once  occu- 
pied the  niches  decorating  the  front  are  now  replaced  by 
•  the  disgusting  skull  hutches.  One  of  these  is  only  three 
years  old,  according  to  the  date. 

The  tower  may  justly  be  classed  with  those  of  Creizker, 
Plouar^t  Goulven,  kc.  There  is  the  usual  intermixture 
of  incongruous  styles,  but  so  harmonized  that  none  save 
rule-and-8<]|uare  eyes  will  find  a  blemish.  Salient  gal- 
leries, cornices,  balustrades  and  buttresses  give  body  to 
the  tall  and  slender  shaft,  whilst  the  spire  surmounting  it 
is  a  veritable  arrow.  Square  turrets— all  in  open  work 
—at  the  angles  of  the  tower,  lancet  windows  of  extra- 
ordinary height  in  the  four  cardinal  faces  of  the  spire, 
and  a  multitude  of  crockettings  running  up  its  eight 
angles — for  it  is  octangular — give  the  entire  steeple  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  fret- work.  The  point  has  been 
struck  down  with  lightning,  and  replaced  by  a  dumpy 
leaden  cap  like  the  cover  of  an  earthenware  pepper-box. 
The  ground  floor,  in  open  arcade  on  all  sides,  forms  the 
entrance  porch  to  the  church,  as  at  Sizun,  Lochrist-an- 
Izelved,  and  some  other  places.  It  is  thus  inscribed, — 
Anno  Dni.  1573,  die  19  Aprilis  fundata  fuit  hecturris.'' 

The  south  porch  is  another  beautiful  appendage  to  this 
eaitraordinary  church.  Amongst  the  most  striking  orna- 
ments are  two  ranges  of  foliage  forming  the  outer  convex 
of  the  hollow  moulding,  which  is  carried  up  the  sides  and 
round  the  archivolts  of  the  portal.  It  is  attached  merely 
by  an  occasional  point  of  the  serrated  leaves,  as  we  find 
in  the  "  flying  foliage"  of  rare  articles  of  plate  sometimes. 
We  have  seen  nothing  at  Le  Follgoet,  Chateau  Neuf  du 
Faon,  Qoulven,  &c.,  which  surpasses  this. 
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M.  Souvestre  speaks  of  two  devils  partly  out  of,  and 
partly  in,  the  basin  of  the  principal  benitier.'*  It  was 
dosed,  and  we  could  not  see  these  grotesque  figures. 

But  the  altars  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  carved 
tableaux  to  be  found  in  Britanny,  or«  as  &r  as  our  expe- 
rience goes,  in  any  other  country. 

In  place  of  a  rood  loft,  a  large  beam  is  carried  across 
the  chancel  arch,  bearing  a  figured  Crucifixion.  Against 
the  eastern  face  of  this  beam  is  carved  the  Annunciation, 
with  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  two  lines  of  six  each,  right 
and  left.  On  the  western  face  are  carved  various  passages 
of  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion.  All  is  in  demi-relief, 
and  gorgeously  painted  and  gilded. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  presents  a  line  of  altars 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  the  apses  being  extremely 
shallow.  The  columns  of  these  altars  are,  many  of  them, 
in  open  work,  and  the  whole  line  is  a  blaze  of  gilding. 
The  Autel  de  la  Passion,  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  north 
aisle,  presents  an  assemblage  of  carved  figures  and  scenery, 
80  arranged  and  combined  in  perspective  as  to  form  a 
complete  series  of  tableaux  within  one  general  frame. 
The  lower,  or  foreground  tableau,  represents  two  scenes, 
the  I^st  Supper  on  the  left,  and  our  Lord  washing  the 
Disciples'  feet  on  the  right ;  in  ail  twenty-six  figures,  with 
their  robes  gilded.  In  the  second,  or  central  tableau,  are 
three  compartments,  representing  the  Betrayal  in  the 
Garden ;  our  Lord  bearing  his  Gross ;  and  the  Sepulchre, 
with  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  usual  seven  attendants. 
The  figures  are  numerous  throughout.  The  upper  tier, 
the  back-ground  of  the  tableau,  is  also  divided  into  three 
compartments — the  Mockery  of  the  Lord  ;  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  accompanying  personages,  horses,  &c. ; 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  altar  is  flanked 
with  statues  of  St.  John  and  St.  Louis,  and  with  curious 
carvings  in  demi-relief  representing  the  Nativity,  in  which 
the  Holy  Mother  is  seen  in  bed,  bt.  Joseph  handing  an 
em[)ty  plate  to  her.  At  foot  of  the  bed,  a  nurse  is  about 
to  wash  the  infant,  for  which  purpose  one  female  holds  a 
basin  of  water,  and  another  the  napkin.  Above  the  grand 
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tableaux  are  St.  John  Baptist,  angels,  and    I  know  not 

what/' 

The  High  A  Itar  oflPers  nothing  very  remarkable.  It  is 
surrounded  with  figuresof  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  with  bis  dragon, 
a  Notre  Dame,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  the  scene  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  St.  Peter,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  &c. 

i/Autel  PriviUgiS,  or  Altar  of  the  Dead,  on  the 
opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  high  altar,  is  only  less 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  Passion.  The  tableau  here 
is  in  three-quarter  relief,  representing  one  picture,  but 
with  ditlerent  scenes.  Thus  we  have  the  Baptism  with 
a  triple  cascade ;  Herod  on  his  throne  surrounded  by  his 
guanls;  the  Decapitation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  with  the  head  on  a  salver;  St. 
John  Baptist  pointing  out  the  Salvator  Mundi;  family 
scenes  in  the  youthful  life  of  St.  John  Baptist;  Choral 
Angels,  with  harp  and  music  books. 

This  altar  is  flanked,  on  the  left,  by  a  full  sized  statue 
of  St.  Michael  vanquishing  Satan.  Underneath  is  a 
carved  tableau  representing  the  "  War  in  Heaven,"  with 
the  angels  and  the  legions  of  hell  in  desperate  conflict. 
The  former  armed  with  spear,  and  sword,  and  lightning. 
St.  Michael,  Prince  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  centre,  and  wields  the  thunder-bolt. 
Seriously,  a  fine  illustration  for  any  forthcoming  edition 
of  the  great  poet. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  handsome  figured  cross  of  the 
same  description  as  that  engraved  from  Pencran. 

There  are  other  altars  and  statues  with  characteristic 
tableaux  underneath.  The  interior  of  the  church  and 
all  these  decorations  had  been  recently  re-painted  and 
re-gilded,  and  were  of  dazzling  brightness.  The  number 
passes  all  belief.  The  tableaux  exhibit  considerable  skill, 
as  well  in  the  carving  as  in  the  design  and  perspective. 
Altogether,  the  church  of  Lampaul,  with  its  elevated  and 
jaunty  steeple,  its  elegant  porch,  and  its  magnificent 
interior  garnishments,  presents  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  fforgeouB  "spectacles"  we  ever  beheld.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  them. 
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Another  league  carried  us  to  Ouimilliau.  There  is 
little  to  remark  in  the  architecture  of  the  church  here; 
but  withinside  the  memorabilia  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  at  Lampaul,  Aough  of  a  more  varied  character  as 
rq^rds  execution.  The  altars,  however,  cannot  compete 
with  those  of  Lampaul.  That  of  the  royal  patron  saint. 
King  Milliau,  is  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  the 
carved  tablets  which  surround  it.  Tlie  pulpit  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  rests  on  a  caryatide  pedestal  of  four  children 
united  at  their  backs;  it  dates  1677.  The  baptistery, 
with  the  organ  case  and  its  gallery,  are  however  the 
veritable  notabilia.  According  to  M.  Souvestre,  they  are 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.»  as  appears  by 
his  emblem,  a  sun,  with  the  modest  device,  "  nec  pluribus 
impar."  He  especially  notices  a  bas-relief  on  the  organ 
case, — 

"  Representintr  one  of  Alexander's  battles,  by  Lebrun.  The 
thousand  figures  of  tlie  original,"  adds  he,  "  are  here  reproduced 
within  a  space  of  six  feet  in  length,  by  two  feet  in  height.  The 
tradition  of  the  parsonage  is,  that  these  two  works  cost  30,000 
francs." 

Both  these  n^onnments  are  certainly  most  beautifully 
executed.  Nothing  at  Lampaul  approaches  them.  The 
baptistery,  with  its  eight  columns  and  its  dome,  and  the 
innumerable  decorations  which  cover  them,  is  the  gem. 
Fruits  of  every  description,  grapes,  cherries,  apples,  pome- 
granates, tempt  the  eye  and  appetite,  and  half  conceal, 
under  their  foliap^e,  birds,  snails,  and  serpents,  all  figured 
to  the  life.  These  are  mingled  with  exquisite  flower?,  all 
so  beautifully  carved,  that  we  are  surprised  how  such  a 
work  of  art  could  find  its  way  into  a  country  parish  in 
Britanny.  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  numerous 
statuettes  of  bishops,  apostles  and  evangelists  find  places 
under  the  dome.  The  font  dates  ''1675"  But  the 
thousand  figures  of  the  battle-piece  are  wanting  to  the 
organ  case.  We  could  see  only  a  warrior  seated  in  the 
usual  two-horsed  triumphal  car,  and  overshadowed  by 
Fame.  Three  trumpeters  on  horseback  and  some  twenty 
followers  make  up  the  cortege — not  more  than  thirty 
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personages  in  all.  About  the  delicacy  of  the  chiselling, 
however,  there  is  no  mistake. 

The  porch  presents  other,  and,  as  regards  skill  and 
execution,  far  different  objects.  In  other  respects  they 
possess  some  interest.  The  Twelve  Apostles  in  granite 
are  set  under  rude  canopies ;  and  an  image  of  God  the 
Father  is  placed  between  two  figures,  whose  supports — 
for  they  are  not  full  length  portraits— are  quite  Egyptian. 
They  are  naked  to  the  hips,  where  they  are  cinctured  like 
the  two  figures  at  Looming,  (Morbihany)  formerly  set 
down  as  Egypto-Geltic  divinities,  but  now  regarded  as 
armorial  supporters.  This  Egyptian  character  prevails 
much  in  Britanny,  but  not  at  an  ancient  date. 

Underneath  the  cornice  on  which  rest  the  Apostles  are 
numerous  rude  bas-reliefs  in  granite,  of  which  two  require 
particular  notice. 

In  the  first  we  see  a  grotesque  female,  apparently  a 
nun;  next  to  her  a  half  prostrate  female,  pulling  her 
hair,  and  making  most  hideous  contortions ;  then  a  nun 
kneeling  in  prayer,  and  with  a  rosary  in  her  hand ;  and 
behind  her  a  man  on  crutches.  Immediately  over  the 
lamenting  female  appears  the  head  of  the  devil.  To  this 
scene  belongs  the  nmowing  history,  which  we  met  with 
many  years  ago : — 

"  Amongst  the  bas-reliefs  is  one  in  black  granite,  representinf^ 
the  tragical  and  fantastical  history  of  Cathel  Collet,  whose  guerz, 
(Gwers  in  Dom.  Peltier,)  or  ballad,  is  very  popular,  and  recites 
that  which  happened  in  the  town  of  Itara,  in  the  £a8tern  Ind, 
in  the  year  1660." 

She  was  a  young  maiden  of  depraved  life,  firequenting 
balls  and  assemblies,  and  giving  herself  up  to  all  manner 
of  vice,  when  she  was  suddenly  death-struck.  Mary 
Magdalen  appeared  to  her  repeatedly  on  her  sick  bea, 
urging  her  to  repentance  and  confession,  and  promising 
pardon.  The  priest  came  many  times,  on  all  which  she 
confessed  herself,  but  withheld  one  particular  sin.  Upon 
the  last  occasion  the  devil  appeared  ;  his  face  was  that  of 
a  black  man ;  his  feet  those  of  a  beast ;  in  his  liaud  he 
wielded  a  sword,  threatening  her, — If  thou  confessest  I 
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will  slay  thee ;  if  thou  art  silent  I  will  make  thee  happy." 
She  died  in  her  sin.  On  the  night  of  ber  intennent  no 
one  could  sleep ;  all  the  forms  that  were  in  the  house, 
and  the  utensils,  and  the  furniture,  were  thrown  about  in 
oonftision,  and  with  dreadful  noises.  One  of  the  servants 
perceived,  in  the  garden,  a  terrible  spectre — a  poor 
woman  in  a  blazing  fire  uttered  miserable  lamentations ; 
her  face  was  covered  with  serpents,  her  eyes  were  full  of 
salamanders.  This  was  Cathel  Collet,  who  assured  her 
that  a  black  negro,  with  a  long  tail  and  cloven  feet,  had 
closed  her  mouth. 

The  second  bas-relief  figures  the  Creation  of  Woman, 
Adam  appears  laid  on  the  ground,  and  asleep,  whilst  Eve 
issues  from  his  side.  She  is  emancipated  to  the  hips ; 
the  breasts  are  strongly  marked :  with  one  hand  she  is 
apparently  struggling  to  extract  the  parts  not  yet  de- 
veloped-AJod  the  Father  assists  her  by  the  other  hand. 
Upon  the  scene  appear  a  stag,  an  elephant,  some  fish,  and 
several  antediluvian  beasts.  On  the  "  lambris,"  or  coved 
ceiling,  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Goneri,  Plougrescant,  near 
Treguier,  is  a  pictorial  history  of  the  Creation,  and  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  Adam  is  tliere  represented  in  a  deep 
sleep,  whilst  Eve  is  just  emerged  from  his  side,  complete, 
but  in  size  a  child ;  God  the  Creator  is  merely  looking  on. 
This  curious  pictorial  history  is  probably  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  or  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  apparent  date  of  the  chapel.^ 

1  St.  Goneri  came  over  from  "  Great  Britain,  nowadays  England,"' 
says  Albert  Le^ranil,  about  the  sixth  century.  A  reference  to  the 
Bulletin  Archeologique  de  V Associntum  Bretonne,  iv.  p.  175,  shows 
that  the  chapel  is  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  from  Treguier.  By  a 
mistake  in  explaining  our  note,  we  are  there  raade  to  carry  the  date  of 
the  tower  as  rar  back  as  the  sixth  or  eighth  century,  what  the  note 
expressed  was,  that  certain  authorities  attributed  its  erection  to  one  or 
other  of  those  cpocbsy  but  that  it  appeared  to  us  rather  of  the  twelfth 
century;  certainly  neither  of  the  sixth,  nor  of  the  eighth.  It  may 
also  be  inferred  that  the  sarcophagus  tomb  of  St.  Goneri  is  ancient. 
It  must  be  set  down,  however,  as  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century ;  but  underneath  it  is  a  small  vault,  said  to  have  contained  the 
remains  of  the  holy  missionary.  It  is  now  empty.  We  know  not 
what  is  beoome  of  the  archives  in  the  muniment  room. 
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We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  representation 
of  the  creation  of  woman  in  Britanny ;  hut  towards  the 
Rhine  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  two  sketches, 
very  nearly  resembling  the  bas-relief  at  Ouimilliau.  The 
first  and  most  ancient  is  in  a  MS.  Qerman  Bible  in  Tcrsey 
dating  1459,  and  called  "the  Bible  of  Haguenau."  It 
is  very  rudely  illuminated,  and  the  sketch  of  this  creation 
represents  Eve  as  almost  entirely  emancipated  from 
Adam's  side.  The  second  sketch  is  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Nurcitiherg,  dating  1493.  It  is  copiously  furnished  with 
wood  engravings ;  and  one  of  them  is  so  nearl}'  a  fac- 
rimile  of  our  has-relief,  that,  except  in  the  coiffure  and 
beard  of  the  Almigbtyy  and  the  position  of  one  of  Eve's 
hands,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  correct  representation  of  it. 

We  at  length  come  to  the  calvary,  which  much  re- 
sembles that  of  Plougastel,  but  is  neither  so  large  nor  so 
elevated.  It  is  moreover  rudely  executed.  The  scenes 
are  numerous ;  all  taken  from  the  later  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  The  accompanying  engraving  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  a  description  ;  but  one  of  the  scenes  is  so 
quaint,  and  so  completely  indigenous,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  extract  the  note.  The  Last  Supper  is  represented.  Our 
Lord  and  the  Twelve  Disciples  are  seated  at  the  table; 
Judas  is  indicated  by  the  purse,  and  two  others  hold 
cups.  On  the  board  are  a  lamb,  much  more  resembling  a 
roasting  pig,  and  on  a  plate  are  two  round  objects,  which 
are  evidently  intended  to  represent  theym, — pudding  or 
dumpling, — a  national  dish  in  Britanny,  and  the  indis- 
pensable accompaniment  of  every  feast.  A  lad  is  bringing 
up  another  lamb,  and  another  dish  Jars.  Prunes  are 
sometimes  employed  in  making  the  "  fars,"  which  then 
becomes  a  veritable  plum-pudding.  They  will  be  found 
predominant  at  all  nuptial  feasts. 

There  are  two  dates  on  this  calvary,  1581  and  1588; 
the  first  above  an  episcopal  figure  on  the  west  side,  after 
an  illegible  inscription ;  and  the  latter  under  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi — not  angels,  as  in  a  note  to  Albert  Legrand. 

The  reliquary  is  not  remarkable— date  1641.  But 
against  the  west  side  of  the  church  porch  is  a  small  pent* 
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roofed  and  arcaded  ossuary,  full  of  skull  hutches.  Some 
rude  bas-reliefs  aloDg  the  surbase  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord. 

The  granite  employed  at  GuimiUiau  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  coarsely  grained ;  hence,  in  part,  perhaps,  the 
difference  between  the  gross  sculptures  in  stone,  and  the 
exquisite  carvings  in  wood. 

Our  march  1^  us  to  La  Tourelle  de  Languel,''  the 
most  picturesque  and  most  elevated  so  called  fnotie  which 
we  have  seen  in  Britanny,  to  the  chapel  of  Loc-eguinar, 
(an  Irish  saint,)  and  thence  along  the  lower  flank  of  the 
Ares  to  Plouneour-Menez.  We  met  with  some  adventures 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country ; 
but  these  belong  to  an  itinerary  ratlier  than  to  an  archae- 
ological inquiry.  We  must  not  omit,  however,  that 
havuig  picked  up "  with  four  mowers,  and  passed  a 
low  menhir,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  our  companions 
assured  us  that  it  had  been  erected  by  the  "  Boh^miens,'' 
or  gipsies.  A  strange  tradition  in  a  country  of  pure  Celts  I 

At  Ploun&>ur-Menez  is  a  carved  altar  tableau  (amongst 
others)  which  is  noteworthy.  It  represents  N.  D.  des 
Rosaires,  and  on  the  ground  of  it  is  a  large  village,  with 
its  spired  church,  all  in  perspective,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  a  gigantic  tree. 

Plougastel'Daoulas,  three  leagues  below  Landerneau, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  embouchure  of  the  £lom,  acces- 
sible by  descending  the  river  from  Landerneau  in  one  of 
the  boats  which  bring  up  manure — sand  ;  or  by  following 
the  lefit  bank  on  foot;  or  on  horseback,  through  St.  Jean 
d'Oisean ;  or  in  a  carriage  through  Botquenal,  and  along 
the  crest  overhanging  the  left  bank;  or  by  boat  from 
Brest. 

The  calvary  is  the  most  renowned  in  Britann}^ ;  the 
part  figured  in  the  engraving  represents  the  Resurrection. 
Date  1602.  The  crosses  are  elevated  on  the  platform  ; 
the  engraving  renders  a  description  unnecessary.  The 
devil,  perched  on  the  bar  of  the  right  hand  cross,  indi- 
cates tne  impenitent  thief,  whilst  that  on  the  left  marks 
the  penitent. 
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Plet/befiy  on  the  road  from  Morlaix,  across  the  Ares»  to 
Quimper.    A  coach  each  way  daily. 

Thiscalvary  is  inferior  in  size,  but  superior  in  execution, 
to  that  of  Ploogastel.  It  is  a  simple  square,  traversed 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  by  a  vaulted 
alley,  thus  forming  an  equi-lateral  cross.  The  figures 
are  numerous  and  well  executed.    Date  1650. 

The  crosses  surmounting  the  platform  greatly  mutilated. 

The  reliquary  and  church  well  deserving  attention.  A 
very  curious  circular  sacristy,  with  four  circular  lobes 
attached.  The  central,  or  principal  rotonde,  is  dome- 
roofed,  with  a  glazed  dome-lantern  surmounting  the 
centre.  Three  of  the  lobes  are  used  as  chambers  for  the 
different  ecclesiastical  ministralia;"  the  fourth,  against 
the  church,  forms  the  entrance- way  from  the  apse.  The 
idea  is  novel,  but  extremely  convenient.  In  the  AtUiqutU 
Expliqute  of  Montfaucon  is  a  temple  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  prototype  of  this  building.  We  could  not 
obtain  any  mforroation  of  its  origin.  It  appears  to  be  of 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  or  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

8t»  Thegonnec^  between  Morlaix  and  Landivisiau. 
This  calvary  is  small,  but  the  figur&s  are  good.  It  dates 
1610. 

Notwithstanding  M.  de  Freminville's  disparaging  re- 
marks, the  reliquary,  the  pulpit,  the  ossuary,  the  church- 
yard, roodloft,  and  the  church,  are  worth  a  visit.  As  a 
whole  there  is  a  strange  medley,  but  there  are  iome 
notabtUa, 

Plauganoen,  three  leagues  from  Morlaix,  on  a  vicinal 

route.  This  calvary  is  sadly  mutilated,  much  of  it  being 
broken  down  and  removed.  It  is  of  large  dimensions. 
The  basement,  or  mass,  is  arrano^cd  in  three  steps,  or 
stages,  one  above  the  other,  each  crowded  with  well 
sculptured  and  delicate  personages.  Portions  of  the  Life 
of  our  Lord,  and  all  the  scenes  of  the  Passion,  are  here 
represented.  On  the  first,  or  lower  stage,  alone  we 
reckoned  eighty -three  figures  still  remaining;  there  were 
many  more  formerly.    This  strikes  us  as  the  finest 
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monument  of  the  kind  in  Britanny.  It  was  our  first 
love." 

TraanSauam  (Penmarch).  This  calvary  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  that  of  Guimilliau.  We  have  no  guide 
to  the  date.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  square  mass,  without 
buttress  or  archway.  On  it  are  represented  not  only  the 
Passion,  but  the  entire  Life  of  our  Lord.  Eadi  subject  is 
sculptured  in  relief  on  a  separate  slab,  and  these  are 
merely  set  upright  in  mortar,  on  the  surbase  and  plat- 
form. Nothing  can  be  more  grotesque  than  many  of 
the  personages  and  scenes ;  all  are  chiselled  with  a  most 
barbarous  want  of  skill,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  tlie 
ungrateful  nature  of  the  coarse  granite.  In  any  other 
country  we  should  set  down  the  execution  as  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  without  reference  to  the 
costume,  which  the  rapid  approach  of  night,  and  a  pro- 
spective walk  of  two  leagues  to  our  quarters,  (chez 
Uloarech,  at  the  "  Pointe  de  Kerity,'*)  prohibited  us  from 
examining. 

In  the  Nativity  the  Holy  Mother  appears  in  bed,  but 

the  coverings  do  not  reach  so  high  as  her  breasts,  which 
are  perfectly  naked,  and  quite  as  pronounced  as  those  of 
Eve  in  the  Creation  of  Woman  at  Guimilliau.  Indeed, 
the  general  character  of  sculpturing  so  nearly  resembles 
the  style  of  the  monument  at  that  place,  as  to  induce  us 
to  believe  that  both  are  cotemporaneous.  The  young 
parent  is  without  any  coiffure ;  ner  long  hair  is  combed 
right  and  left,  and  extends  half-way  down  her  figure; 
St.  Joseph,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bed,  is  taking  a  com- 
fortable nap,  and  behind  him  the  ox  and  the  ass  are 
ruminating  quietly ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  is  the  nurse 
with  long  flowing  hair ;  the  Magi  are  grotesque  dwarfc. 
In  the  "  Agony  in  the  Garden  "  the  trees  resemble  long- 
legged  mushrooms.  This  may  well  be,  for  trees  are 
unknown  at  Penmarch.  In  the  Crucifixion  the  two 
thieves  are  made  to  bear  their  crosses  in  file  after  our 
Lord,  with  cords  round  their  waists  in  order  to  lead  them. 
The  monument  is  in  excellent  order,  as  is  the  jewel  of  a 
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Templar  Church  close  to  it.  The  latter  was  a  dependent 
on  the  templar  church  of  Ste.  Thumete,  (close  to  chez 
Cloarech,  at  the  Pointe  of  Kerity says  M.  de  Fr^minvilie. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  that  most  interesting 
spot,  Kerity-PeiiiDaTGli»  now  the  City  of  Desolation, 
with  its  numerous  churches,  many  of  them  in  ruins,  its 
horrible  desert  of  sand,  its  long  lines  of  breakers  eovered 
with  white  foam,  and  its  thinly  and  widely  scattered 
menhirs ! 

St.  Laurent,  between  Beuzec-Cap-Sizun  and  Goulien, 
or  Goulien,  on  the  way  from  Douarnenez  to  Clederi-Cap- 
Sizun  and  the  Pointe-du-Raz,  an  out-of-the-way  and 
difficult  country.  The  little  chapel  of  St  Laurent,  sa^ 
our  notes,  will  amply  repay  the  weary  tramper  for  his 
detour;  it  is  not  in  the  direct  path.  Hard  by  it  is  the 
curious  calvary  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  calvary  of  St.  Laurent  is  triangular^  and  yetj 
handsome,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  remains.  Its  size  is 
about  10  feet  in  each  iaoe;  at  each  point  of  the  triangle 
is  a  buttress  carried  up  turret- wise  above  the  platform, 
and  terminating  in  a  triangular  pinnacle,  on  the  face  of 
one  of  which  (the  south)  we  read  the  date  "  1634.*'  The 
cross,  or  crosses,  for  there  were  probably  three  placed  on 
the  platform,  no  longer  exist.  In  each  face  of  the  triangle 
is  a  handsome  trefoil-headed  arch-niche,  now  vacant,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  furnished  with  a 
statue.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  another  of  these 
triangles  at  St.  Jean  Comfret,  near  Pont  Croix.  The 
trianflple  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  and  possibly 
this  form  has  reference  to  that  mystery.  At  Pian^  in 
the  Pjrrenees,  there  is  a  ^angular  chapel,  by  some  said 
to  have  been  a  baptistery.  Montfaucon,  in  his  AntiquitS 
JSxpliguSe,  tome  II.  pi.  xxxvi.  4,  p.  124,  gives  the  plan 
of  a  triangular  temple,  with  a  circular  chapel  in  each 
face,  very  much  like  that  of  Planes. 

Lanrivain,  (Cotes  du  Nord,)  about  two  leagues  from 
St.  Nicolas-du-Pelem.  This  calvary  is  on  a  small  scale. 
It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  here  described,  ton  we  read, 
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**  Henri  Quere  a  faiet  faire  cette  croix  1548."  On  the 
north  side  of  the  platform  is  the  body  of  the  Lord,  laid  on  a 
sarcophagus  tomb,  and  surrounded  by  two  male  and  four 
female  figures.  On  the  west  is  St.  Yves,  between  his  two 
clients,  the  rich  man  and  the  poor,  and  on  the  east  are 
two  mutilated  figures.  The  greater  part  of  these  per- 
sonages are  full-sized.  Against  Ihe  west  side  is  an  altar, 
an  appendage  not  seen  elsewhere.  The  cross  (there  is 
bnt  one)  does  not  rise  from  the  centre,  but  from  towards 
the  soutfi.  On  the  summit  of  die  shaft  is  Oed  the 
Father,  holding  a  diminutive  ^  Ofarist  upon* the  Ctobb** 
between  bib  legs,  as  at  Eerfenntun,  near  Quimper.  He 
is  not,  as  there,  irreverently  **  perched  "  upon  the  point, 
but  gravely  seated  in  an  arm-chair. 

Pencran,  a  short  league  from  Landerneau,  overlooking 
in  perspective  the  lower  valley  of  the  Elom.  The  village 
and  church  buried  in  wood. 

Thi^  beautiful  figure- cross  is  well  represented  in  the 
aceompanying  sketch..  It  is  supported  by  the  simple 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves,  which  are  not  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  beautiful  churchy  tfie  wood  of  Lesguem, 
the  Chateau  du  Chtf-da-bois,  and  its  avenue  of  secular 
oaks  and  beeches,  render  this  a  very  delightful  evening 
stroll  from  Landerneau. 

St.  Herhot,  two  leagues  from  Le  Huelgoet,  which  is 
eight  leagues  from  Morlaix.  This  beautiful  cross  speaks 
for  itself  in  the  engraving,  no  written  description  could 
give  an  exact  idea  of  it. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Herbot  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  Britauny.  Its  delicious  valley  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert  ares ;  its  marvellous  cascade ;  the  Chateau  de 
Rnsquec ;  the  Giant's  Tomb,  with  the  legend  of  the 
infidel  Goliath  and. his  doetor,  and  the  Christian  triumph ; 
the  mines,  and  woods,,  and  waters  of  Le  Hndffoet,  and 
the  fearful  granite  boulders  andr  masses  whi<m  are  so 
profusely  strewn  around ;  the  enormous  rocking-stone ; 

Le  Camp  d'Artus,"  &.C.,  &.c.,  must  be  visited  to  be 
appreciated. 
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We  have  been  drawn  on  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
we  dreamt  of ;  bat  once  in  Britanny  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  get  ont  of  it.   We  have  yet  to  notice  a  few  of  the 

most  prominent  reredos  or  carved  altar-tableaux,  and  then 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  painted  lambris,  or  coved 
vaultings.  To  give  details  of  them  would  occupy  infi- 
nitely too  much  space  and  time. 

CARYBD  RBRBD08. 

Crozon,  on  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  bordering  the 
roadstead  of  Brest,  is  next  in  importance  after  LampauL 
In  point  of  number  of  figures  it  is  certainly  superior. 

^  The  duurch  contains  nothing  particular,  save  the  north-east 
altar  of  tha  south  transept,  entitled  '  L'Aotel  des  dix  mille 
Martyrs/  a  monument,  if  possible,  yet  more  remarkable  tlian 
those  of  Lampaul.  If  I  was  there  surprized,  I  am  here  astounded 
at  the  infinity  of  figures.  The  *  whole  army  of  martyrs'  would 
seem  to  be  here  represented.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  inferior  to 
the  carved  tableaux  at  Lampaul,  but  it  is  much  more  curious. 
This  altar-piece  consists  of  a  large,  shallow,  oblong-square  cup- 
board, (a  triptych,)  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  by  means 
of  nine  small  Corinthian  columns  and  two  partitions.  Attached 
are  two  doors,  each  divided  into  six  compartments,  or  scenes, 
filled  with  carvings  representing  the  legend  of  the  10,000  sainted 
sufferers.  The  mole  offers  one  vast  carved  tableau,  whose  mul- 
tiplied details  exceed  credibiliW-  Underneath  is  the  tabernacle, 
flanked  by  two  tablettes.  On  the  top  is  another  triptych  tableau ; 
but  neither  of  these  appears  to  have  any  reference  to  the  grand 
tableau."— (iVbief.) 

To  understand  this  reredos  it  would  first  be  necessary 
to  read  the  legend  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  22nd  June, 
ii.  p.  193,  where,  however,  the  saints  are  treated  as  little 
better  than  apocryphal.  They  appear  to  have  been  very 
little  invoked.  The  Spaniards  claim  them  as  com- 
patriots, but  they  are  principally  known  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  How  they  got  to  Crozon  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  local  researSies.  They  were  originally 
9,000,  but  their  constancy  under  torture  brought  over  a 
thousand  other  soldiers.  Their  relics  are  in  great  abun- 
dance here.   Most  of  them  are  inclosed  in  a  cupboard 
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thus  inscribed,    Les  Reliques  de  St.  Aceaee  et  de  ses 

Compagnons  les  dix  mille  Martyrs;  leur  fete  est  le  22 
Juin."  The  relics  of  nine  other  saints  are  shut  up  with 
them.  The  shrine,  however,  is  a  beautiful  little  silver 
chapel,  which  we  dare  not  describe.  It  is  a  gem  which 
merits  a  hard  pilgrimage ;  though  only  7  inches  long  by 
4  wide,  and  9  inches  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof»  it  has 
gabled  windows,  a  tower,  and  an  octagonal  spire,  decorated 
buttresses,  and  statuettes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  It 
rests  on  four  lions,  and  is  placed  under  a  canopied  stand 
more  modem  than  the  shnne  which  it  protects.  On  the 
canopy  we  read, — •*  Dix  mille  Martyrs,  P.P.N.  1687.** 
The  snrine  may  be  set  down  as  of  the  sixteenth  cratury, 
we  think. 

Kugler,  in  his  hand-book  on  the  History  of  the  Arts, 
p.  761,  notices,  amongst  other  works  of  Albrecht  Durer, 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Martyrs  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  a.d.  1508."  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Bulletin  ArcMologique^  p.  214,  M.  Dnevel 
notices  to  the  Comite  Historique  as  not  being  named 
anywhere,  "  Le  Mistere  des  dix  mille  Martirs,"  com- 
posed by  Frire  Michel  Le  flemang,  Religieux  Jacobin 
d' Amiens. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  make  an  excursion  to  La  Pointe 

du  Raz,  which,  as  regards  the  land  at  least,  is  greatly 
exaggerated ;  the  peninsula  of  Crozon,  on  which  heaven 
has  showered  down  stones,  is  much  more  terrific  and 
curious  than  the  good  and  fertile  territory "  of  the 
Raz. 

Laz,  on  the  most  elevated  crest  of  the  Montagnes- 
Naires,  accessible  in  a  carriage,  but  only  to  be  examined 
on  foot,  distant  from  Chateau-neuf  du  Faon  two  short 
leagues.  Laz  was  not  a  sleeping-place,  and  probably  is 
not  so ;  but  its  rocks,  and  forest,  and  desolate  plateau  will 
amply  repay  a  little  roughing."  This  is  not  the  place 
for  entering  into  those  details.  The  few  lines  to  be  found 
in  Carabry,  pp.  224  and  235,  in  Souvestre's  Supplement^ 
p.  86,  and  in  the  Lycee  Arvioricain,  p.  200,  (a.d.  1826,) 
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may  be  useful  to  the  traveller,  who  will  find  them  all 
in  any  of  the  bibliothiques  publiques  of  the  province. 
Thev  do  not,  however,  specify  the  Mockers  de  McUbentf. 

liie  church  is  a  gaunt  unchristian-like  structure,  dating 
1729,  and  the  great  square  tower  has  no  spire.  By  way 
of  compensation,  however,  the  '*  Autel  Privilegie,"  or  altar 
of  the  dead,  presents  a  very  remarkable  carved  tableau 
of  large  dimensions.  In  the  foreground  are  the  flames 
of  hell  ascending  high,  and  enveloping  numerous  strug- 
gling wretches,  of  whom  one  alone  is  being  rescued  by 
an  angel.  Right  and  left,  in  lengthened  perspective,  are 
two  phalanges  of  personages,  kneding  on  clouds,  and  con- 
vergmg  towards  the  centre.  Immediately  over  the  end 
of  uiese  lines,  is  a  pair  of  cherubim,  flanked  by  two  per- 
sonages, one  standing  and  the  other  kneeling  on  a  cloud. 
Above  all  is  the  Trinity,  represented  by  Gkxi  the  Father, 
and  God  the  Son,  seated  opposite  eadi  other,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  form  of  a  dove,  hovering  between  them. 
The  whole  is  in  high  relief,  and  good  perspective.  It  is 
not  older  than  the  church. 

Bodilis,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Landivisiau, 
and  four  from  Landerneau,  whence  we  visited  it.  This 
church  is  amongst  the  notabilia  of  Finistere,  although  a 
compound  of  Gothic  and  Egypto-Grecian.  The  steeple 
— in  better  taste,  with  its  elegant  Lancet  window  openings 
in  deep  recess,  and  the  slender  surmounting  spire — may 
be  classed  amongst  the  gems  of  the  province. 

On  the  outside,  the  church  exhibits  an  infinite  variety 
of  sculpturings — roses,  busts,  grotesques — chiefly  round 
the  pentagonal  apsis,  or  chancel.  Amongst  them  is  a 
man  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  probably  a  drunkard,  exe- 
cuted to  the  life.  Withinside  is  a  collection  of  carvings 
and  paintings  which  cannot  be  described  at  the  end  of 
so  long  a  narrative  as  the  present.  We  will  merely 
extract  what  our  notes  say  of  the  high  altar : — 

'Mt  is  worthy  of  the  church.  We  first  ascead  towards  it  by 
a  flight  of  seven  granite  steps,  with  massive  stone  balustrades, 
and  then  reach  the  altar  itself  by  three  other  similar  steps  con- 
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ducting  from  the  first  landing-place.  In  place  of  an  aUar-paintiag 

we  have  a  series  of  carved  panels  representiug^^ 
"  First  Panel — ^The  Last  Supper. 

"Second  Panel — In  the  back-ground  a  temple;  in  the  fore- 
ground a  kingly  personage  receiving  from  a  priest  what  appears 
to  be  a  head  (doubtful),  whilst  numerous  followers  bear  vases  and 
other  vessels. 

**  Third,  or  Central  Pand— Abraham  about  to  offer  up  his  son 
laaac.  On  tlie  door  of  the  tabonade-eabinet  iindenieaui  appear 
our  Lord,  and  tlie  two  diadples  at  Emmaiu;  inacription— '  Saint 
Sacfament.' 

*'  Fourth,  the  Rain  of  Manna — Tent8»  and  numerous  fieurea 
gathering  up  the  manna,  which  is  represented  by  small  globules. 
Moses  holdmg  up  his  rod  extended  towards  heaven. 

"  Fifth,  the  PassoTer— An  entire  lamb  on  the  table ;  numerous 
personages,  with  staves  in  hand  and  loins  girded  up,  standing 
around. 

As  at  Lampaul,  all  the  altars  have  carvings  in  lieu  of 
paintings.  If  we  here  dose  the  list  of  time  churches 
with  carvings,  it  is  not  from  want  of  nnmerous  other 

remarkable  examples;  but  Bodilis  is  a  worthy  finish. 
The  church  seems  to  be  of  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  tower  is  said  to  be  dated  1714. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  hundreds  of  carved 
cornices  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  province, 
principally  in  Finist^re.  Agpricultural  subjects  more 
especially  prevail,  and  grotesques— chimeras  of  every 
description — by  f^ur  the  greater  part  very  well  executed. 
In  m  agricultural  subjects  the  perspective  is  often 
ludicrous  enough,  after  the  manner  of  the  relics  at 
Nineveh. 

The  question  suggests  itself,  Iiow  and  by  whom  were 
all  these  elaborate  carvings  executed  ?  Tiiere  viust  have 
existed  working  models.  Then,  again,  the  amount  of 
time  and  labour.  That  the  artists  were  natives  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  at  least  some  of  the  altar-tableaux  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  ex  votos;  many  of  them  could 
scarcely  be  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  A  close  and 
careful  inspection  might  discover  the  names  of  the  artists. 
We  think  that,  upon  some  other  points,  the  history  of 
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the  fabrication  of  the  canred  lits-dos  might  help  to  a 
solution. 

The  painted  "  lambris/'  or  yaulting8»  will  require  but 
a  few  words.  They  are,  if  possible*  more  varied  than 
the  carvings.  We  have  history  in  all  its  branches— 
sacredy  occasionally  profane,  often  natural.  Again,  there 
are  the  allegorical,  tne  symbolical,  the  emblematical,  and 
the  chimerical. 

By  way  of  "  resume,*'  we  may  observe  that  the  four 
particuhirities  in  Breton  religious  constructions  to  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  attention,  viz.,  \st, — the 
figured  (platform)  calvaries  ;  2ndlj/, — the  figured  crosses ; 
3rdlyj — the  carved  reredos  ;  Athlyy — the  painted  lara- 
bris,  or  vaultings,  appear  to  have  commenced  and  termi- 
nated almost  simultaneously,  and  to  have  prevailed  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  same  point  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  of  about  two  hundred 
years.  The  first  of  these  in  point  of  art — ^the  beautiful 
figured  crosses — ought,  perhaps,  to  form  a  separate  class, 
since  many  of  them  are  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  we 
doubt  whether  an  example  of  either  of  the  other  classes 
can  be  cited  as  of  that  epoch.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  these  later  works  with  the  exquisite  tracery, 
the  beautiful  fretwork,  all  in  fine  Kersanton  stone,  which 
grace  the  Breton  shrines  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  which  were  supplanted  by  the  less  delicate, 
but  not,  in  their  way,  less  curious  substitutes  which  we 
have  attempted  to  describe. 

We  should  have  observed  that  at  Bodilis  there  is  a 
souvenir  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britanny.  The 
fountain  there,  says  Cambry,  possesses  the  property  of 
indicating  to  lovers  the  fidelity  or  infidelity  of  their 
mistresses : — 

**  For  this  purpose,  extract  the  piu  which  fastens  the  tippet 
nearest  to  the  heart,  and  lay  it  on  the  surfaee  of  the  water. 
Does  it  sink,  all  is  lost;  does  it  float,  the  lady  is  pare.  The 
women  of  the  country,''  adds  he,  "  use  wooden  points  to  fasten 
their  dresses." 
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The  more  youthful  M.  Souvestre  denies  the  correctness 
of  Cambry's  version,  and  says : — 

"The  women  of  Bodilis  do  not  substitute  points  for  pins; 
neither  is  it  reqoisite  that  the  tippet  pin  should  swim  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  the  fidr  one,  it  most  reach  the  bottom  witn  the 
point  downwards." 

This  savours  of  the  ordeal  of  the  cuckold-stones  at 
Tregunc,  Le  Huelgoet,  &;c.,  &c.  With  all  due  respect 
for  M.  Souvestre,  we  think  that  antiquaries  will  opine 
with  Cambry,  as  to  the  material  of  which  the  fastenings 
were  originally  formed.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
aboriginal  laidies  $kewered  on  their  dresses,  and  that  metal 
pins  were,  to  them,  unknown.  They  would  only  have 
to  look  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  wood. 

The  only  carved  figure-reredos  that  we  have  ever  seen 
out  of  Britanny  is  at  Keysersberg,  under  the  Vosges, 
where  is  a  very  large  "  triptique,"  nearly  resembling  that 
at  Crozon,  and  representing  all  the  scenes  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  in  fifteen  compartuients.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  closing  doors,  or  shutters,  are  painted  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Annunciation.  This 
triptiaue  is  apparently  more  ancient  than  that  of  Crozon. 
The  ngurcs  are  very  numerous.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
QmiU  Mistarique  notices  one  in  Burgundy. 

R.  Perrott. 

StmtM,  April  2, 1858. 


AROH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SBRIBfl^  VOL.  IV.  2  O 
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THE  CELTIC  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
LAND'S  END  DISTRICT  OF  CORNWALL. 

By  RiOHABD  Edmonds^  Jomor,  Esq., 

8§cnUtry  for  CommaU  to  the  CamMan  Archmlogwd  AmtMlmu 

CHAFTBR  IX. 
ANOIBNT  CUSTOMS. 

Midsummer  FuHval — Bonfiru  and  Torchet^Childrm  wearing 
Wreatht  of  JFlonen'—Aneieni  8wMnr$HiUm$ — Quay  Fair,  and 
Corpus  Christi  Fair,  Midwinter  Festival — Christmas  8taeh^ 
Liberality  of  the  Mick — Singing  Carols — Ouixe  Dancers — the 

Hobby- Jlorse.  Sprinc;  Festival— M ny-dny — May-pole — Ladies 
and  Oentlejuen  Danciny  throiKjh  the  Streets  in  Helston — the 
Tune  on  that  occasion — Supposed  to  be  Ancient  British  Music 
-~ Superstitious  Dippings  in  the  Sea  and  in  Running  Waters 
— th»  Hdbh^Hone*  Local  FuHvaiU — ^Jn^iificfldii  of  Henry 
VIII,—Oreai  HospUaUty  of  the  Inkabiiante-^Hwrling  (nmf 
pared  wUk  tlie  American- Indian  BaU  Pla^—ComiUk  Zn- 
scrij^Um  on  a  Hurling  BaU — Coiic/iMtofi. 

Coeval  probably  with  our  remotest  antiquities  are  some 
of  the  customs  still  remaining  in  the  Land's  End  district. 
These  customs  are  observed  at  our  four  principal  annual 
festivals,  which,  though  now  kept  as  Christian  holidays, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  held  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars. 

I. — Instead  of  considering  them  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  I  will  begin  with  the  Midsummer  festival  of 
the  sun. 

It  is  the  immemorial  usage  in  Penzance,  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  to  kindle  bonfires  and 
torches  on  Midsummer-eve ;  and  on  Midsummer-day  to 

hold  a  fair  on  Penzance  Quay,  where  the  country  folks 
assemble  from  the  adjoining  parishes  in  great  numbers  to 
make  excursions  on  the  water.  St.  Peter's-eve  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  similar  display  of  bonfires  and  torches, 
although  the  "  Quay-fair,"  on  St.  Peter's-day,  has  been 
discontinued  upwards  of  forty  years. 

On  these  eves  a  line  of  tar-barrels,  relieved  occasionally 
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by  large  bonfires,  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
principal  streets  in  Penzance.  On  either  side  of  this  line 
young  men  and  women  pass  up  and  down,  swinging 
round  their  heads  heavy  torches  made  of  large  pieces  of 
folded  canvass  steeped  in  tar,  and  nailed  to  the  ends  of 
sticks  between  three  and  four  feet  long ;  the  flames  of 
some  of  these  almost  equal  those  of  the  tar  barrels.  Rows 
of  lighted  candles,  also,  when  the  air  is  calm,  are  fixed 
outside  the  windows,  or  along  the  sides  of  the  streets.  In 
St.  Just,  and  other  mining  parishes,  the  young  miners, 
mimicking  their  fathers'  employments,  bore  rows  of  holes 
in  the  rocks,  load  them  with  gunpowder^  and  explode 
them  in  rapid  succession  by  trains  of  the  same  substance. 
As  the  holes  are  not  deep  enough  to  split  the  rocks,  the 
same  little  batteries  serve  for  many  years.  On  these 
nights.  Mount's  Bay  has  a  most  animating  appearance, 
although  not  equal  to  what  was  annually  witnessed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Lizard,  wherever  a 
town  or  a  village  existed,  was  lighted  up  with  these 
stationary  or  moving  fires.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  children  may  he  seen  wearing  wreaths  of  flowers 
— a  custom  in  all  probability  originating  from  the  ancient 
use  of  these  ornaments  when  uey  danced  around  the 
fires.  At  the  close  of  the  fireworks  in  Penzance,  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  chiefly  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  quay,  used  always,  nntil  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  join  hand  in  hand,  forming  a  long  string, 
and  run  through  the  streets,  playing  "  thread  the  needle,*^ 
heedless  of  the  fireworks  showered  upon  them,  and  often- 
times leaping  over  the  yet  glowing  embers.  I  have  on 
these  occasions  seen  boys  following  one  another,  jumping 
through  flames  higher  than  themselves.  But  whilst  this 
is  now  done  innocently  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  we 
all  know  that  the  passing  of  children  through  fire  was  a 
very  common  act  of  idolatry,^  and  the  heathen  believed 

*  Lev.  xviii.  21;  2  Kings  xvi.  3;  Jer.  xix.  5.  The  ancient 
worship  of  the  sun  in  this  district  has  been  noticed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Second  Chapter. 
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that  all  persons,  and  all  Ibm^  things,  submitted  to  this 

ordeal,  would  be  preserved  from  evil  throughout  the 
ensuing  year.  A  similar  blessing  was  supposed  to  be 
imparted  to  their  fields  by  running  around  them  with 
flaming  torches. 

Besides  the  large  fair  on  the  Quay  on  Midsummer- 
day,  already  noticed,  there  is  another  large  fair  at  Pen- 
zance on  Corpus  CkrisH  Thursday,  which  latter  ^Edis,  in 
1859,  on  Midsummer-eve ;  and,  in  1886,  on  Midsummer- 
day,  the  latest  day  on  which  it  can  ever  occur. 

II. — To  the  Midwinter  festival  of  the  sun,  fires  were 
as  essential  as  to  the  Midnanmer  festival ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing custom  was  immemorially  ohserved  here  until 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  On  the  decayed  stump  of  an 
old  tree  was  painted,  or  carved,  the  figure  of  a  very  old 
man,  called  "  Old  Father  Christmas,"  identical,  perhaps, 
with  "  Old  Father  Saturn."  As  this  senile  figure  was 
always  burnt  on  Christmas-eve,  which  was  formerly  the 
last  day  of  the  solstitial  year,  the  ceremony  appears  to 
have  been  emblematical  of  the  death  of  the  old  year. 
This  log,  or  Christmas  stock,"  lasted  throughout  the 
festival,  and  a  piece  of  it  was  laid  aside  for  lighting  the 
next    Christmas  stock." 

The  observances  at  this  festival  appear  to  have  resem- 
bled in  many  respects  those  of  the  saturnalia  held  at 
this  season  in  the  south  of  Europe.  At  the  salnrfiafia 
universal  festivity  and  freedom  prevailed,  while  masters 
waited  on  their  slaves  at  dinner,  in  commemoration  of 
**  the  golden  age  "  of  Saturn,  when  the  earth,  without 
labour,  brought  forth  abundantly,  and  when  men  lived 
as  bretJireij.  So  also  at  our  Christmas  festival  the  houses 
of  the  rich  used  in  former  ages  to  be  open  to  all ;  and 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  met  together  as  members  of 
one  family,  to  enjoy  the  ingathered  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Although  the  rich  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  thus  indis- 
criminately entertain  their  neighoours,  it  is  the  custom 
here  for  masters  to  give  their  apprentices  and  work-people 
refreshments  on  Christmas-eve.  It  was  the  practice  also, 
until  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  for  the  grocers  to  give 
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their  customers,  araon^t  the  labouring  classes,  the  mate- 
riab  for  making  Christmas  cakes.'  Throughout  the 
Christmas  week  the  singing  of  carok  is  very  general; 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  Christmas-dav>  long  before 
day-break,  choirs  of  singers  perform,  oftentimes  very 
sweetly,  under  our  windows. 

Our  Christnoias  pjays,  also,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
die  saiumaUa,  The  guise  dancers  (the  same  as  the 
guisards  of  Scotland)  may  be  always  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Penzance  in  the  evenings  from  Christnias-day  to 
"Twelfth-day,"  going  to  or  from  tlie  houses  wherein 
they  are  permitted  to  perform,  attired  in  fantastic  dresses, 
and  variously  disguised'.  A  well-known  character  amongst 
them,  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  kobby-horse,  repre- 
sented by  a  man  carrying  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of 
of  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  with  some  contrivance  for 
opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  with  a  loud  snapping 
noise,  Uie  performer  being  so  covered  with  a  horse  cloth, 
or  hide  of  a  horse,  as  to  resemble  the  animal  whose  cur- 
yettings,  biting,  and  other  motions,  he  imitated.  Some  of 
these  "  guise-dancers "  occasionally  masked  themselves 
with  the  skins  of  the  heads  of  bullocks,  having  the  horns 
on.  This  masking,  and  acting  in  imitation  of  brute 
creatures,  may  have  been  originally  of  a  supplicatory 
nature,  and  instituted  for  imploring  the  gods  to  preserve 
from  death  and  disease  the  cattle  represented  by  the 
performers.' 

III. — Festival  of  the  moon. 

The  spring  festival  seems  to  have  been  originally  that 
of  the  moon,  represented  amongst  the  Saxons  by  the 
goddess  Easter.  It  begins  on  the  1st  of  May,  by  parties 
of  young  persons  going  into  the  country  at  daybreak  to 

regale  themselves  at  the  dairies,  and  returning  soon  after 
sunrise  with  flowers  and  green  branches  to  adorn  the 
May-pole,  around  which  they  then  danced.  Formerly 
there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  parish  without  its  May-pole. 

2  Egther  ix.  22. 
'  Bee  Catlin's  North  American  Indians,  i.  p.  127. 
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The  last  that  remained  in  this  district  was  that  which 
stood  at  Marazion  about  fifty  years  ago.  Throughout 
this  day,  and  for  days  afterwairds,  there  is  in  Penzance  an 
incessant  blowing  of  horns  by  children — a  custom  said 

to  be  derived  from  a  festival  of  Diana.* 

In  the  ancient  borough  of  Helston,  thirteen  miles  east 
of  Penzance/  the  spring  festival  is  held  on  the  8th,  instead 
of  the  1st  of  May,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  8th 
being  the  festival  of  the  Apparition  of  its  tutelary  angel, 
St.  Michael*  whose  conflict  with  the  dragon  is  represented 
in  the  town  arms.  In  that  borough  families  of  the  first 
respectability  take  part  in  the  amusements ;  the  shops  are 
all  closed,  and  there  is  a  general  holiday.  At  daybreak,  the 
men-servants  and  maid-seryants  commence  the  festivities, 
by  dancing  into  the  country  to  partake  of  the  usual 
refreshments,  and  to  gather  flowem  and  green  boughs, 
with  which  they  return  dancing  into  the  town.  At  one 
o'clock  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  flowers  in  their 
dresses,  dance  through  the  streets,  private  houses,  and 
gardens,  in  exercise  of  their  immemorial  privilege. 
During  the  afternoon  other  parties  of  dancers  follow.  In 
the  evening  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  ball  dresses,  used, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  reappear 
in  the  public  street,  and  dance  from  thence  into  the 
assembly  room,  thus  opening  the  ball  which  closes  the 
day. 

The  tune  to  which  they  dance  "  is  supposed,''  says  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  to  be  a  remnant  of  British  music ;  one 
very  like  it,  if  not  the  same,  has  been  found  in  Ireland, 

and,  according  to  report,  in  Scotland."  It  "  is  preserved 
by  Edward  Jones,  in  his  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of 
the  Welsh  Bards.**^  These  Relics  1  have  not  seen ;  but 
the  following  is  a  correct  notation  of  the  air  as  imme- 
morially  played  at  Helston  on  this  day : — 

♦  Foflbroke's  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  578. 

^  Although  Helston  is  not  within  this  district,  yet  a  great  number 
from  this  district  always  attend  the  Helston  festival. 

•  Gilbert's  Corawall,  ii.  p.  166. 
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Con  Spirito. 


That  thiB  festival  at  Helston  was  originally  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  return  of  spring  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  held,  and  from 

the  manner  of  its  celebration,  but  also  from  the  chorus 
of  the  song  still  chanted  on  the  occasion.  It  is  true  that 
the  song  itself  contains  allusions  to  modern  events,  but 
the  chorus,  wliich  I  take  to  be  an  old  translation  of  the 
original  song,  has  all  the  marks  of  ancient  simplicity,  and 
naturallv  expresses  the  ideas  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  rejoicing  at  the  departure  of  winter,  and 
welcoming  the  return  of  spring.   The  chorus  is, — 

*'  And  we  were  up  as  soon  as  any  day — O  ! 
And  for  to  fetch  the  summer  home^ 
The  summer  and  the  May^ — O ! 
For  smnmer  is  a  come — O  J 
And  winter  is  a  gone — O ! " 

The  tune,  or  chant,  applied  to  this  chorus  is  very 
different  from  that  above  given,  to  which  they  dance 
through  the  streets.  Many  regard  this  festival  as  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  Floralia,  and  the  day,  therefore, 
has  been  latterly  called  Flora-day,  But  from  what  has 
been  stated,  as  well  as  from  its  ancient  and  still  popular 
name,  the  Furry,"  there  is  reason  for  supposing  it  was 
observed  in  this  island  long  before  the  Roman  period. 

Furry,  or  forray,  *•  forage,"  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Welsh  word  fforio,  "  to  spy  out,"* 
and  the  Cornish  word  forrior^  *' a  thief  and  therefore 
forray,  fforio,  and  forrior,  as  well  as  the  festival  of  the 
Furry,  are  all,  apparently,  of  ancient  British  origin.  "  To 
make  a  forray  and  get  spoil  in  the  country,''  is  the  very 

The  green  branches  and  flowers  broufiht  in  from  the  country  are 
called     May,"  just  as  the  evergreens  which  adorn  our  churches  and 
houses  at  Christmas  are  called  Christmas." 
'  *  Owen's  Wdsh  and  English  Dietioiuuy. 
9  Borlaie's  Cornish  Yocabnlary. 
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object  of  the  Helstonians,  when  sallying  forth  at  daybreak 
into  the  country,  with  drums  and  fifes  playing  the  forray 
tune.  Trees,  shrubs  and  gardens  are  stript  and  plun- 
dered, in  order  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  may  adorn 
their  streets  and  ball-rooms ;  and  such  is  the  complete- 
ness of  the  spoliation,  that  when  it  is  over  an  ungathered 
flower  can  scarcely  be  found.  Hence  the  privilege,  already 
mentioned,  of  dancing  through  the  houses  into  the  private 
gardens  behind  them.  At  a  forray  of  this  description. 
Flora  herself  might,  without  inconsistency,  have  presided. 

A  diffisrent  kind  of  custom  at  this  festival  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  hundred  it 
has  been  the  immemorial  usage  to  bathe  in  the  sea  on 
the  first  three  Sundays  in  May ;  and,  in  this  district, 
persons  having  weak  or  diseased  children,  take  them  to 
madron  Well,  or  to  that  of  Chapel  Euny,  on  the  first 
three  Wednesdays  in  May,  an  hour  before  noon,  and  dip 
them  thrice  in  the  running  water,  against  the  stream, 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  them  by  this  operation  to  health 
or  strength;  not  believing  that  these  waters  have  any 
virtue  if  resorted  to  on  any  other  days  of  the  year,  or  at 
any  other  hour  of  the  day.'  At  Padstow,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Cornwall,  the  hobby-horse,"*  or  effigy  of  a 
horse,  is,  at  this  festival  of  the  moon,  dipped  in  a  pool  of 
water,  and  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  similar 
figure  was,  in  Ireland,  passed  through  fire  at  the  festival 
of  the  sun,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  were  all  represented  by  it,  from  death  and  disease 
for  when  men  began  to  worship  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
they  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  way  of  access  to 
these  idols  was  through  fire  and  water,  the  two  elements 
by  whidh  they  were  represented. 

1  Some  years  since  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  with  a  friend  to  Chapel 
Enny  on  one  of  these  Wednesdays,  and.  whuBt  watching  at  a  dietanoe^ 
we  SAW  two  women  come  to  Uie  well  at  the  sppoinM  hour,  and 

perform  this  ceremony  on  an  infant. 

«  Drew's  Cornwall,  i.  p.  720. 

»  Gentleman's  Magaane,  1843^  (Jniji)  PP*  ^  u^d  17d5, 
(yol.  i.)  pp.  126, 274. 
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IV. — Festival  of  the  stars. 

Whilst  our  general  festivals  were  originally  dedicated 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  our  local  ones  were  held  in  honour 
of  the  stars,  the  supposed  departed  spirits  of  great  bene* 
factors,  or  shining  h'ghts,  in  the  places  where  they  had 
dwelt.  These  might  still  be  called  the  festivals  of  the 
stars,''  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  are  kept  professedly  in 
memory  of  the  saints  by  whose  instrurrKntality  Christi- 
anity was  planted  here.  According  to  the  injunction  of 
28  Henry  VIII.,  the  only  authorized  time  for  holding 
these  local  or  parish  feasts  is  the  first  Sunday  in  October, 
between  the  feast  of  "  All  Angels,"  and  that  of  "  All 
Saints."  The  royal  mandate,  however,  was  not  generally 
complied  with,  and,  in  most  cases,  each  parish  begins  its 
feast,  as  before,  on  the  Sunday  nearest  or  next  after  its 
own  saint's  day.  The  feast  lasts  about  three  days,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  entertain  their  friends  from  other 
parishes,  whose  visits  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
returning  before  their  own  feast  again  comes  round.  The 
hospitality  of  the  Cornish  on  these  occasions  was  un- 
bounded. But  the  only  place  in  this  district  where  the 
custom  is  maintained  with  its  ancient  spirit  is  St.  Just. 
Whoever  goes  to  the  feast  of  that  parish  is  so  heartily 
welcomed,  and  entortaiin  d  with  such  an  abundance  of 
good  fare,  that  nothing  in  all  Britain  can  equal  the  con- 
viviality. The  drunkenness  and  rioting,  however,  which 
have  too  often  accompanied  these  feasts,  have,  in  most 
parishes,  induced  the  principal  inhabitants  to  discoun- 
tenance them. 

The  common  athletic  amusements  on  these  occasions 
were  formerly  quoits,  wrestling  and  hurling.  As  the  last 
of  these  is  apparently  confined  to  Cornwall,  it  merits 
particular  notice.  In  this  play,  a  century  or  two  ago, 
two  or  more  parishes  contended  against  certain  other 
parishes,  each  party  having  its  own  goal,  which  was 
either  the  mansion-house  of  one  of  the  leading  gentle- 
men of  the  party,  a  parish  church,  or  some  other  well 
known  place.    A  ball,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball, 

'  Daniel  xii.  8. 

▲RCn.  CAM  a.,  TBXRD  8BRIBS,  VOL.  IV.  2  P 
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formed  of  cork,  or  light  wood,  and  covered  with  silver, 
was  hurled  into  the  air  midway  between  the  goals.  Both 
parties  immediately  rushed  towards  it,  each  striying  to 
seize  and  carry  it  to  its  own  goal.  In  this  contest,  when 
any  individual  having  possession  of  the  ball,  found  him- 
self overpowered  or  outrun  by  his  opponents,  he  hurled 
^  it  to  one  of  his  own  side,  if  near  enough ;  or,  if  not,  into 
some  pool,  ditch,  furze-brake,  garden,  house,  or  other 
place  of  concealment,  to  prevent  his  adversaries  from 
getting  hold  of  it  before  his  own  company  could  arrive. 
"  The  hurlers,"  says  Carew,^  "  take  their  way  over  hills, 
dales,  hedges,  ditches,"  "  through  bushes,  briers,  mires, 
plashes,  rivers sometimes  "  twenty  or  thirty  lie  tugging 
together  in  the  water,  scrambling  and  scratching  for  the 
ball."  This  Cornish  exercise  resembled  so  strikingly  the 
present  ball  play  of  the  North  American  Indians,  that 
the  following  description  of  the  latter  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  former: — 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,"  says  Catlin,'  "  for  six  or 
eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  young  men  to  engage  in  a  game 
of  ball,  with  five  or  six  times  that  number  of  spectators.'*  "  In 
their  desperate  struggles  for  the  ball,  hundreds  are  running 
together,  and  leaping  actmdly  OTer  each  other^s  heads,  and  darting 
between  their  adversaries*  legs,  tripping  and  throwing,  aad  foiling 
each  other  in  every  possible  manner,  aod  every  voice  raised  to 
the  highest  key  in  shrill  yelps  and  barks/' 

The  great  difference  between  hurling  and  the  Indian 
ball  play  is  that,  in  the  latter,  the  ball  is  never  touched 
by  the  hand,  but  every  individual  carries  two  sticks  with 
a  sort  of  pouch  at  the  end  of  each,  with  which  he  strives 
to  take  up  the  ball,  and  throw  it  through  the  wicket,  or 
goal,  of  his  own  party.  The  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  games  argues  the  high  antiquity  of  each. 

Hurling  between  two  or  more  parishes  and  others — 
and  between  one  parish  and  another — has  long  since 

<  Surrey  of  Corawall,  (edition  by  Lord  De  Danstanville,)  p.  197. 

T  The  Hsniian,  CwUma  and  Conditions  of  the  North  Amerioau 
Indians,  by  George  Catlin,  (18452,)  Tol.  ii.  pp.  128-126^  with  fbitr 
plates  iUostratiTe  of  this  ball  plaj. 
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ceased  in  Cornwall.  But  hurling  by  one  part  of  a  parish 
against  another  part  is  still  played  at  St.  Ives,  in  this 
district,  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  Cornwall.  At  St. 
Ives  all  the  "  Toms,"  "  Wills,"  and  "  Johns,"  are  on  one 
side,  while  those  having  other  Christian  names  range 
themselves  on  the  opposite.  At  St.  Columb,  the  towns- 
men contend  with  the  countrymen ;  at  Tniro,  the  married 
men  with  the  unmarried ;  at  Helston,  two  streets  with  all 
the  other  streets. 

Mr.  Pearoe,  of  Penzance^  has  two  hurling  balls  won 
by  his  ancestors  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  older 
one,  21  inches  in  diameter,  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  in  the  Cornish 
language : — 

Paul  Tuz  whek  Gware  Tek  heb  ate  buz  Henwis,  1704.''8 

The  first  two  words  signify  Paul  men,"  the  owners  of 
the  ball.  The  last  seven  words  may  be  Englished  in  the 
order  of  the  engraving — sweet — play — ^fair — without — 

hate — to  be — called,"  which  means  the  same  as  "  fair 
play  is  good  play."    The  other  silver  ball,  3  inches  in 
diameter,  has  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  The  married  men  af^ainst  the  youni::. 

"  The  gift  of  John  Sickler  to  the  parish  of  Gwinyar,  June  1 1th, 
1743." 

Wrestling  and  quoits,  which  were  also  played  at  these 
parish  festivals,  are  not  nearly  so  general  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  fires  so  indispensable  at  the  solar  festivals  form  no 
part  of  the  requirements  for  that  of  the  moon,  or  those  of 
the  stars,  although  many  of  the  last  are  held  in  winter. 

If  the  description  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  of 
the  antiquities  and  ancient  customs  of  an  important  but 
almost  unknown  district  should  be  instrumental  in  shed- 
ding light  on  any  antiquarian  remains  in  other  localities, 
my  labour  in  furnishing  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

•  This  inscription  fihows  that  the  Cornish  language  was  generally 
qpokcD  in  this  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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LLAWTWIT  MAJOR,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

No.  III. 

TUB  CA.RVIMO  AND  HEBALDRY  Ih  TUB  CUUBCU  BOOF. 

Tbb  interesting  notices  of  Uantwit  Major  which  haye 

recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  ArcluBologia  Cam" 
brensis  induce  me  to  add  my  small  quota  to  the  elFort 
now  making  for  a  more  complete  history  of  that  ancient 
place ;  and  I  do  so  the  more  readily  as  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  forming  one  of  the  party,  whose  explorations  have  re- 
sulted in  the  papers  in  question. 

I  had  made  careful  sketches  of  all  the  heraldic  devices 
in  the  roof,  bat  our  friend  Mr.  LongueviUe  Jones  having 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  series  of  accurate  drawings  of  the 
whole  of  the  bosses  there,  I  have  urged  that  thev  should 
be  engraved,  as  illustrating,  much  more  forcibly  than 
words,  the  peculiar  ornamentation  which  the  designer  has 
carried  out  in  this  case. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cradle  roof  of  the  Old 
Church  is  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  student  of 
architectural  tracery  may  recognize,  in  several  of  the 
carved  blocks  engraved  by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  characteristic 
features  of  that  period.  The  designs  evidently  came 
from  the  hand  of  an  architect,  but  the  execution,  being 
probably  local,  is  weak  to  a  degree,  and  diminishes  pro- 
portionally the  effect  of  the  artist's  intention. 

The  embattling  of  the  upper  edge  of  several  of  the 
blocks  is  (to  me)  a  novel  device,  and  in  the  instance  of 
those  containing  shields  has  an  appropriate  signification. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  large  and  small  blocks 
alternate  with  each  other  at  the  intersections  formed  by 
the  ribs  wliich  support  the  timbering  of  the  roof,  but  that 
they  are  placed  in  four  rows  on  the  engraving,  and  so 
numbered  as  to  facilitate  reference.  Thou<i  h  in  a  tolerably 
sound  state,  the  roof  presents  a  rude  and  neglected  con- 
dition, and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  point 
from  the  ground,  the  ornaments  are  not  now  enriched 
with  colours. 
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Of  the  thirty  carvings  in  the  roof,  one  on  the  north  and 
three  on  the  south  have  fallen  from  their  places,  and  from 
all  that  I  could  learn  on  the  spot,  are  totally  lost.  I 
shall  presently  show  that  one  of  tnese  bosses  existed  about 

forty -five  years  ago,  and  contained  the  arms  of  an  old 
family  in  this  county. 

Touching  the  coat  armour,  and  commencing  on  the 
north  side,— 

N.  2,  are  the  arms  of  Berkeroll,  a  family  which  came 
in  with  Fitzhamon  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  and  had 
the  Lordship  of  East  Orchard  given  to  Sir  Roger  Berke- 
roll, on  the  divirion  of  Glamorgan  amongst  its  Norman 
conquerors.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Laurence  Berkeroll,  in 
the  13th  of  Henr^  IV.,  the  estateiEr  and  name  finally 
centered  in  an  heiress,  Wenlhian,  who  married  Sir  Ea- 
ward  Stradling,  of  St.  Donatt's,  the  twelfth  in  descent  of 
that  family.*  This  coat  is  generally  blazoned,  azure,  a 
chevron  or,  between  three  crescents  argent. 

N.  6,  a  shield  bearing  a  bend  engrailed,  is  a  coat  to 
which  I  can  assign  no  distinct  family ;  it  is  true  that 
such  a  shield  is  given  by  Glover  to  families  named 
Fokeram  and  Chy  ttecrost,  and  indeed  several  others ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  colour,  and  its  being  a  charge  not  used 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  cannot  presume  to  assign  it 
to  any  particular  name. 

N.  8,  is  the  cross  of  St.  George,  usually  given  to 
England,  as  argent,  a  cross  gules, 

N.  1 1,* three  crescents  surmounted  by  as  many  crosses, 
is  a  coat  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  which  I  can  trace 
in  no  Ordiiiarv  of  arms  that  I  have  reference  to.  A 
friend,  who  is  not  only  versed  in  the  study,  but  who  has 
also  good  local  knowledge,  suggests, — 

**  May  not  this  be  the  arms  of  the  Bassets,  three  bugles, 
stringed  ?  The  rural  carver,  evidently  unskilled,  might  easily 
have  mistaken  the  suspeoding  cords  and  hoUow  trumpets  for  the 

^  Some  years  ago  the  Inquu,  p.  Mort.  of  Sir  Laureuce,  taken  in 
1411,  was  printed,  from  the  origiiml  in  my  posMsrion,  in  vol.  I.  of  the 
Topographer  mid  CfmiMhaisty  p.  533.  Mnofa  interesting  matter 
relntiTe  to  Aese  fiunilies  will  be  fovnd  there  by  the  onrious  reiMkr. 
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denoe  he  has  carved.  Beaupr6,  the  ancient  resideiioe  of  the 
BaaaetSy  ia  not  &r  from  Lantwit  Chorch." 

If  we  may  travel  from  the  carving  as  it  is,  to  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  arms  of  Bateman,  or,  three  estoils 
issuant  from  as  many  crescents  gules,  would  come  much 
nearer  the  mark  ;  but  then  we  have  no  such  name  or  coat 
in  these  parts.  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  in  old 
times,  as  in  the  present  day,  donations  for  the  building 
or  restoration  of  churches  often  came  from  a  distance, 
and  80  such  and  soch  a  coat  misht  record  the  gift ;  hut 
these  and  the  like  arguments  only  lead  us  away  into  the 
regions  of  conjecture ;  and  I  submit,  with  all  deference, 
that  our  duty  in  these  cases  is  to  faithfully  record  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  trusting  to  time  and  furuier  research 
for  their  ducidation.* 

N.  13,  is  the  most  common  bearing  in  the  county,  and 
is  used  by  the  numerous  descendants  of  lestyn  ap  Gwrgan. 
It  was  likewise  the  coat  armour  of  the  powerful  De  Clares. 
It  must  however  be  stated  that  the  former  blazoned  them 
gules,  three  chevronels  argent,  while  the  latter  bore  them 
or  and  gules ;  the  absence  of  colour  therefore  leaves  it  in 
doubt  to  which  it  can  be  rightly  appropriated. 

S.  12,  is  the  well-known  coat  oi  the  Butlers,  or  Bote- 
lors  as  anciently  written,  a  family  of  considerable  station 
and  possessions  in  this  county  in  the  middle  ages.  Powell, 
in  his  HtBtory  of  Wdks^  p.  zzzii.,  quoting  Stradling, 
says: — 

"  William  Londres,  Lord  of  Og^more,  gave  to  Sir  Arnold 
Butler,  his  servant,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Dunraven  in  the 
Lordship  of  Ogmore,  the  which  ever  since  hath  continued  in  the 
heirs  male  of  the  said  Arnold  Batter,  until  within  these  few  years 

*  Since  sending  my  proof  to  the  printer,  these  remarke  have  re- 
oeired  additional  force,  from  York  Herald  having  diaoovered  in 
Prince  Arthur's  Book,  at  the  College  of  Arms,  a  coat,  Qoarlerly 
1st  and  4th  gulesy  three  crpscents  argent^  from  each  issuant  a  cross 
pato^  fitche^  or;  2nd  and  3rd  sahle,  three  bn^le  horns  argentj  strung 
of  the  laity  with  the  name  of  Iloorde.  Tliis  name  is  equally  un- 
known in  Glamorganshire,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  arms  sent  me 
by  Mr.  King  f  honld  quarter  the  identical  bugles  which  my  friend  had 
soggetted  as  a  oorrecuon  of  the  earring  on  the  boas. 
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that  it  fell  to  Walter  VaQghan,  •Mter's  son  to  Arnold  Batler,  the 
last  of  the  Butleit  that  was  owner  thereof." 

Gloyer,  at  p.  62  of  his  Ordinary  of  Arms,  gives  no  less 

than  sixteen  different  families  of  this  name  who,  by  vary- 
ing the  position,  or  changing  the  colours,  enjoy  a  right 
to  their  "  covered  cups." 

S.  15,  is  a  boss  on  which,  within  a  circle,  three  shields 
are  so  designed  as  to  join  in  the  centre,  and  produce  a 
very  pleasing  combination.  In  the  upper  one  is  carved 
what  may  be  described  as  a  fieur-de-lis,  or  an  anchor, 
but  which  to  me  looked  more  like  a  merchant's  mark 
the  next  shield  has  a  repetition  of  N.  8,  a  St.  George's 
cross;  and  the  third  is  enriched  with  two  chevrons,  a 
shield  borne  by  a  dozen  different  names  in  England,  but 
to  no  one  of  which  can  I  attach  this  very  carving,  in  its 
unblazoned  condition. 

The  last  coat  to  which  I  can  draw  attention  is  that  of 
Voss,  argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  lions  rampant  of  the 


Arms  o!  Voes. 

first,  unfortunately  absent  from  its  place  in  the  ceiling, 
but  which  is  described  in  a  MS.  of  Henry  Tucker,  the 
mrish  clerk,  now  before  me,  as  there  about  the  year  1812. 
This  iamily  held  lands  in  the  parish  as  late  as  1731,  and, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  were  oeople  of  importance  in  that 
part  of  the  county.   Mr.  Tucker  remarks  further  that, — 

"When  Evan  Voss  sold  the  lands  to  Mr.  William  Humphreys 
in  17:]1,  they  took  to  the  burning-place  in  the  church  and  the 
pew.  Mr.  H.  died  in  1761.  There  is  a  large  freestone  fixed  in 
the  wall  of  the  chorch,  which  was  de&ced  and  tamed  inside 
with  the  inseriptioiui  of  the  Vosses,  and  they  filled  up  the  other 
side  with  the  Homphreys." 
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A  curious  stone  in  the  floor,  north  of  the  tower,  to  this 
day  bears  witness  to  the  connection  of  the  family  with 
the  parish,  and  to  the  great  longevity  of  an  individual  who 
must  have  lived  in  no  less  than  eight  reigns,  for  the  in* 
Bcription  on  the  slab  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

HEARE  LYETH  THE  BODI  OF  MATHEW  VOSS 
BVRED  X  1634  /ETAT  129. 

It  is  fairly  to  be  inferred,  from  this  inscription,  that 
the  person  thus  commemorated  flourished  during  the  fol- 
lowing reigns : — 

T.  M. 

1.  HenrvIV   8  5 

2.  Henr>  V   9  5 

a.  Henry  VI   38  6 

4.  Edward  IV.   22  1 

5.  Edward  V   0  2 

6.  Richard  TTT   2  2 

7.  Henry  VII   23  8 

8.  Henry  VIIX   25  0 

129  years. 

A  branch  of  this  family  (who  bear  the  arms  in  ques- 
tion) settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  have 
been  worthily  represented  by  my  late  excellent  friend, 
John  Mathew  Voss,  Esq.,  of  Swansea,  banker. 

Heraldry  is  often  of  very  great  value  in  elucidating 
the  history  of  places  with  which  it  is  connected.  I  fear 
^  this  instance,  however,  that  there  will  be  found  more 
leEives  than  flowers;  but  the  reader  has  nevertheless  a 
series  of  facts  from  which  he  may  gather  light ;  and  I  am 
more  than  gratified  at  having  promised  a  contribution 
which  has  had  the  result  of  producing  tlie  admirable 
illustrations  which  accompany  the  text. 

Gbo.  Grant  Feancis. 

Caa  Bailay,  Swansea,  April,  1858. 
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I  FBEL  that  I  might  be  considered  as  in  some  sort  failing 
in  my  duty,  or  at  least  in  what  is  expected  from  me,  if  I 
did  not  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Basil  Jones  on  my 
suggestions  on  this  question,  whieh  were  read  at  the  Mon- 
mouth meeting  of  our  Association,  and  were  published 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Archmologia  CambrennB^  or  I 
would  hardly  have  taken  op  the  subject  at  all  at  the 
present  moment,  when  I  must  do  it  hurriedly,  and  in  the 
midst  of  pursuits  of  a  somewhat  different  description  ;  and 
I  hope  this  will  be  allowed  me  as  an  excuse  for  entering 
upon  the  subject  abruptly,  and  without  any  prefatory  re- 
marks. Mr.  Basil  Jones  has  discussed  the  question  in  the 
tone  of  good  feeling  which  ought  to  characterize  all  such 
discussions,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  follow  his- 
example.  I  shall  only  therefore  endeavour  to  express 
rather  more  clearly  some  points  which  I  think  he  has  not 
quite  clearly  understood,  and  to  set  him  right  on  those  on 
which  I  thrak  he  may  be  misinformed.  All  that  I  can 
complain  of  in  his  general  treatment  of  the  question  is, 
that  he  too  often  treats  as  mere  theories  what  I  have 
advanced  as  simple  known  facts,  and  that  he  then  con- 
fronts them  with  mvw  va<z"ue  hypothesis, — and  I  fear  that 
after  all  he  has  done  more  to  coufuse  and  mystify  tft 
subject  than  to  clear  it  up. 

I  would  particularly  insist  on  the  necessity,  in  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  words  especially,  of 
keeping  perfectly  distinct  the  ideas  attached  to  them  at 
different  periods,  and  under  different  circumstances;  as 
for  instance  during  the  Roman  period,  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  modern  times,  when  old  words  are  often  applied 
technically.  In  a  note  on  p.  138,  Mr  Basil  Jones  remarks 
that  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romanized  provincials 
in  Britain,  or  their  d(?scendants,  were  ever  called  Rovians^ 
as  was  the  case  in  all  other  countries,  and  is  so  still  in 
many  parts  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empire/' 

ABCH.  OAXB.,  THIRD  SBRIBSy  VOL.  IV.  2  Q 
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I  confess  myself  ignorant,  at  the  present  moment,  of  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  stated  that  the  provincials  were 
called  Romans  in  all  other  countries.  An  antiquary  at 
present  speaks  of  Roman  Britain,  or  Roman  Gaul,  merely 
as  a  sort  of  conventional  term  for  those  countries  during 
the  Roman  occupation  or  supremacy  ;  hut  at  that  time  1 
imagine  that  the  term  Roman  would  only  he  properly 
applied  to  people  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  Roman 
race.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  that  the  provincials 
of  Gaul,  as  a  people,  were  ever  called  Romans  any  more 
than  those  of  Britain ;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  pro- 
vince, afker  the  earlier  period  of  Ifoman  snpremacy,  the 
term  Britanni  was  certainly  not  used  with  any  allusion 
to  its  old  Celtic  population,  but  it  was  applied  gene- 
rally to  the  poj3ulation  of  the  Roman  province,  of 
whatever  race.  The  very  legions  themselves  were  called 
Britons,  and  tlic  fleet,  though  notoriously  manned  by 
Saxons  and  Franks,  was  spoken  of  as  British.^  The  dis- 
regard of  this  fact  has  caused  great  confusion  among  our 
historians.  But,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  during  the 
medieval  period,  the  term  Roman  was  no  longer  applied 
to  race,'  but  to  language,  which  was  a  characteristic  by 
which  the  races  who  had  now  made  themselves  masters  of 
Europe  most  readily  and  naturally  enough  distinguished 
those  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  French  language  was  Roman,  the  Spanish  was 
Roman,  tlie  Italian  was  Roman  ;  but  we  must  not  con- 
found this  medieval  application  of  the  word  with  that 
which  it  bore  during  the  Roman  period. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  that  the  Teutons  had  a  word 
in  their  own  language  which  they  appear  to  have  applied 

1  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  reraarkinff  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Latin  writers  affected  to  use  Latin  words  in  tneir  ancient  acceptation, 
and  that  it  is  under  this  influence  that  Bede  and  others  call  the  Welsh 
of  tbeir  time  Britoii0»  on  the  sappodtion  that  they  repneeoCed  the 
population  of  the  Island  in  the  Roman  period.  It  was  from  them  that 
the  name  Bryitoi,  or  Br9tta$^  was  taken  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language. 

<  I  am  not  speaking,  of  courae,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word. 
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especially  to  those  who  spoke  the  language  of  Rome.  I 
thmk  that  Mr.  Basil  Jones  has  not  seized  in  its  full  bearing 

the  question  relating  to  the  use  of  the  word  Welsh,  which 
was  also  evidently  given  by  the  Teutons  to  foreign  peoples 
in  reference  to  the  language  they  spoke.  In  the  medieval 
literature  of  Germany,  the  term  Wcelsch  or  Welsck  was 
applied  always  to  the  French,  except  when  the  writers, 
from  a  little  pedantry  or  affectation,  adopted  the  word  by 
which  the  French  designated  their  own  language  and  lite* 
rature,  and  called  it  Roman.  Thus,  the  translators  of  the 
French  medieval  romances  or  poetry  into  German  always 
referred  to  their  Webche  onginal.  In  modem  German, 
the  word  Wabeh  is  applied  more  especially  to  Italian.  It 
may,  however,  be  traced  in  medieval  German  as  applied 
to  Italy,  and  to  the  other  countries  using  the  "  Roman" 
dialects,  arid,  as  in  the  German  popular  feeling,  Europe 
was  divided  among  the  peoples  who  spoke  Roman,  and 
those  who  spoke  Teutonic,  their  poets  were  accustomed  to 
use  the  phrase  in  alien  welscken  und  in  tiutschm  richen  (in 
all  Welsh  and  Teutonic  kingdoms)  to  signify  CTery where. 
When  we  go  farther  into  details,  for  which  I  have  not  space 
at  present,  we  find  that  the  term  was  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  countries  in  Europe,  but  only  to  such 
as  are  known  to  haye  spoken  or  to  s])cak  Roman  dialects. 
Mr.  Jones  has  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (as  we  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle) 
called  the  French  Galwalas,  i.  e.,  the  Welsh  of  Gaul. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  earliest  monuments 
of  the  old  German  language  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
France  or  Gaul  is  called  Walho-lant,  i,  e.,  the  land  of  the 
Welsh.  And  let  not  anybody  suppose  that  the  Germans 
might  have  found  any  Celtic  dialect  spoken  in  the  part 
of  Gaul  which  their  Teuton  brethren  invaded  and  con- 
quered ;  for  we  have  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the 
contrary.  Durinff  several  centuries  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
spoke  their  own  language,  although  we  know  that  the 
conquered  population  spoke  a  different  tongue ;  this  latter 
eventually  gained  the  mastery,  but,  when  the  German 
of  the  Franks  at  last  disappeared,  what  did  the  language 
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of  the  Gallic  population  prove  to  be? — ^not  Celtic*  but 
purely  a  Roman,  or  Latin,  dialect. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  often  speak 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  whom  their  forefathers 
had  conquered,  by  the  name  of  Britons,  because  they  had 
learnt  that  name  from  the  Roman  writers ;  but  we  also 
find  that  the  term  they  especially  applied  to  them  in  their 
own  language  was  this  same  Teutonic  word,  Walisc,  or 
W(elsc.  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  to  argue  upon  this,  that 
the  Teutons  who  came  into  britain  applied  the  word  in  no 
different  sense  to  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  rest  of 
their  race,  and  that  they  therefore  found  the  people  talking 
the  language  of  the  Romans.  I  believe,  as  the  result  so 
far  of  my  own  researches,  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that 
if  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  that  of  the 
Franks^  had  been  supersede  by  that  of  the  conquered 
people^  our  langue^e  would  then  have  been  simply  a 
Koman  dialect,  "nie  objections  to  this  view  of  the 
question  are  mere  assumptions.  What  right  have  people 
to  say  "  it  is  probable  that  Britain  was  much  less  Roman* 
ized  than  Gaul,"  or  "  I  think  "  that  such  was  the  case  ? 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself  as  one  of 
the  workmen  in  this  field,  and  say  that  we  iiave  dug,  and 
excavated,  and  explored  our  country  very  considerably 
during  some  years  past,  and  that  I  may  venture  to  state 
as  facts  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period  are 
proportionally  auite  as  numerous  in  Britain  as  in  Gaul, 
that  they  are  alt  purely  Latin,  without  any  trace  of  Celtic 
l^guage  or  Celtic  people,  and  moreover  that  these  are 
found  not  in  Kent»  which  Mr.  Basil  Jones  thinks  might 
have  been  as  much  Romanized  as  Picardy,  but  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  island,  in  Northumberland,  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  in  Lancashire,  not  only  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  that  mountainous 
country,  and  even  in  its  farthest  ])arts,  as  at  Luentinum, 
looking  towards  the  Irish  Sea.  1  may  add  that  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  is  found  to  have  been  quite  as 
thickly  covered  as  the  north  of  Gaul  with  Roman  towns, 
and  stations,  and  roads,  and  country  houses,  and  every 
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Other  mark  of  Roman  cultivation.  What  room  is  there 
here  for  the  assumption  that  it  is  probable  that  Britain 
was  much  less  Romanized  than  Gaul  ?  Nor  do  I  think 
that  anything  is  gained  by  the  new  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Basil  Jones  that  the  Teutonic  word  Walsch  is  equivalent 
with  Gallic,  and  that  the  Qermans  applied  it  to  the  people 
speaking  Latin,  from  a  consciousness  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  people  of  Celtic  race,  because  this  theory 
rests  entirely  upon  an  assumption,  in  which  I  cannot 
concur,  that  our  wild  and  illiterate  forefathers,  at  this 
remote  period,  wore  as  profoundly  learned  in  the  science 
of  ethnology,  and  as  attentive  and  accurate  ethnological 
observers,  as  Dr.  Prichard  himself.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  tlie  Teutonic  Wcelsch,  and  the  name  Gaul 
or  Gallic,  have  any  relation  whatever  to  each  other. 
People  in  the  condition  and  at  the  period  to  which  these 
arguments  refer  did  not  generally  call  other  people  by 
the  names  which  those  people  bore  among  themselves,  or 
among  still  other  people,  but  by  some  term  taken  out  of 
their  own  language,  which  therefore  conveyed  a  distinct 
idea  to  themselves.  I  would  add,  that  the  taking  of  re- 
semblances of  words  for  identities  is  one  of  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  of  the  philologist  and  ethnologist. 

Mr.  Basil  Joues  has  relieved  my  mind  of  some  doubts 
as  to  the  close  similarity  between  the  languages  of  Wales 
and  Britanny  at  the  present  day,  although  1  confess  that 
his  statement  is  quite  contradictory  to  those  which  I  have 
heard  and  read  as  coming  from  apparently  good  authori- 
ties. However,  as  he  states  positively  that  the  Welsh  and 
Breton  langui^es  bear  only  the  same  degree  of  similarity 
to  each  other  as  the  English  and  German,  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  is  the  case.  If  an  Englishman,  who  had 
never  heard  any  language  but  his  own,  were  introduced 
to  a  German  who  was  similarly  qualified,  I  believe  that  an 
attempt  at  conversation  would  prove  anything  but  satis- 
factory. But  I  beg  to  say  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  gist 
of  my  argument.  1  take  the  \V  elsh  view  of  the  question, 
that  the  present  Welsh  language  is  derived  directly  from 
that  spoken  by  the  Britons  in  this  island  before  the  arrival 
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of  Cmar,  and  that  die  language  of  Britanny  is  similarly 

derived  from  the  language  spoken  by  the  Armoricans  at  the 
same  remote  period,  and  then  I  say  that  to  suppose  that, 
after  the  modifications  which  each  must  have  undergone 
quite  separately  and  independently  of  the  other  during 
the  whole  period  of  Roman  domination,  joined  with  the 
chauges  which  even  Mr.  Basil  Jones  allows  would  have 
taken  place  since  the  fifth  oentuiT»  the  two  lanmages 
should  resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  they  are  acknow* 
legded  to  do  at  present,  is  a  simple  absurdity  in  philology 
and  ethnology.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  npon  the 
supposition,  that  abont  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
vasion of  Britain,  either  the  Welsh  went  oyer  to  Gaul 
and  became  the  Armoricans,  or  the  Armoricans  came  over 
into  Britain  and  became  the  Welsli.  I  put  it  in  these 
general  terms,  because  I  have  not  been  informed  that 
there  is  any  particular  small  portion  of  Britanny  in  which 
the  Breton  tongue  which  resembles  Welsh  is  talked,  while 
the  rest  of  the  Bretons  talk  ancient  Armorican ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  any  part  of  the  Bretons  were  emi- 

Sants  from  Wales,  to  judge  by  their  unity  of  language, 
e  whole  of  them  must  haye  been  emigrants. 
Now,  although  I  must  complain  that  Mr.  Basil  Jones 
has  a  great  inclination  to  call  my  facts  theories,  and  his 
theories  iacts,  and  that  he  shows  rather  too  great  a  ten- 
dency, if  I  may  use  the  popular  phrase,  to  **  chop  logic  " 
instead  of  investigating  historical  evidence,  1  am  not  at 
all  alarmed  at  his  threat  of  the  facile  retorqueri.  He  asks 
(p.  139)  on  what  grounds  I  draw  "  a  distinction  between 
the  condition  of  the  two  countries,"  i.  e.,  Armorica  and 
Wales.  I  thought  that  1  had  sufficiently  stated  this  in 
the  paper  which  has  given  rise  to  this,  1  hope  not  unim- 
portant, controversy.  Anyone  who  has  really  studied 
the  Roman  antiquities  of  Wales  must  know  that  it  was 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  a  multiplicity  of  Roman 
roads,  which  penetrated  even  into  its  wildest  recesses; 
that  it  was  covered  in  all  parts  with  towns,  and  stations, 
and  posts,  and  villas,  and  mining  establishments,  which 
were  entirely  incompatible  with  the  existence  at  the  same 
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time  of  any  considerable  number  of  an  older  population 
in  the  slightest  degree  of  independence.  Now  we  know 
that  the  population  of  Armorica,  long  before  the  supposed 
migration  either  way  could  have  taken  place,  was  living 
in  a  state  of  independence,  and  even  of  turbulence,  and 
that  it  was  formidable  in  numbers  and  strength.  The 
Armoricans  were  almost  the  heart  and  nerve  of  that  for- 
midable Baganderie "  which  threatened  the  safety  of 
the  Roman  government  in  Ganl  almost  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Teutons  became  seriously  dangerous.  An 
attention  to  dates  will  put  this  part  of  the  question  more 
clearly  before  the  reader.  The  great  and  apparently 
final  assertion  of  independence,  or  revolt  from  the  Roman 
government,  of  the  Armoricans,  which  Mr.  Basil  Jones 
quotes  from  Zosimus,  occurred  in  the  year  406;  Honorius 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  towns  of  Britain 
in  410;  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  what  is  understood 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Britain  occurred  many 
years  snbs^uently .  During  this  period,  when  the  towns 
of  Britain  must  have  been  rejoicing  in  their  independence, 
it  is,  I  think,  not  probable  that  the  people  of  wis  island 
would  have  migrated  into  Britanny  in  such  numbers  as  in 
a  short  time  to  supersede  the  Armoricans  themselves,  for  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  remains  of  an  Armorican 
language  in  Britanny  distinct  from  the  Breton,  'i'lie  subse- 
quent history  becomes  obscure  from  the  want  of  records; 
but  1  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  evident,  from  the  few 
historical  notices  we  have,  (I  throw  aside  altogether  the 
fabulous  legends  of  a  later  date,)  that  the  ibmoricans 
were  at  this  time  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  that 
inrhen  the  Saxon  pirates  entered  the  Loire  they  sometimes 
joined  them  in  attacking  the  Gauls,  (as  the  people  of  the 
Koman  province  were  called,)  and  sometimes  resisted 
them ;  that  they  were  evidently  no  less  piratical  than  the 
Saxons  themselves,  and  in  all  probability  possessed  nume- 
rous shipping ;  that  they  did  make  war  upon  the  Roman 
provinces  just  about  the  time  that  the  Saxons  were  be- 
ginning to  settle  in  Britain,  and  that  they  were  driven 
back  into  their  own  territory  by  the  governors  of  Qaul. 
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Now  F  think  there  is  nothing  very  extravagant  in  the 
supposition  tliat  the  warlike  energy  of  the  Arinoricans, 
having  been  repressed  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  should 
have  sought  an  outlet  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  that 
many  adventurous  chiefs  may  have  collected  their  fol- 
lowersy  taken  to  their  ships,  and,  tempted  by  the  known 
success  of  the  Saxons,  passed  oyer  into  that  part  of 
Britain  which  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  not  reached.  I 
think,  then,  that  the  distinction  which  I  have  drawn 
between  the  condition  of  Wales  and  Armorica,  at  the  time 
when  the  migration  from  one  to  the  other  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  is  very  plainly  stated,  and  very  fairly 
accounted  for. 

And  now  1  beg  to  protest  against  tlie  inaniicr  in  which 
Mr.  Basil  Jones  has  decided  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  tiildas.  To  those  who  believe/'  he  says,  in  a 
note  on  p.  143,  as  most'  competent  judges  do,  in  the 
genuineness  of  Gildas,  the  whole  of  this  refutation  will 
appear  superfluous."  I  know  not  who  form  the  majority 
of  competent  persons  who  have  given  this  judgment;  I 

tlead  gnilty  to  having  started  the  objections  to  Qildas,  and 
know  that  many  persons  whom  I  consider  competent 
have  approved  of  them  ;  but  1  place  reliance  not  upon 
this  circumstance,  but  upon  the  objections  themselves,  to 
which  I  have  seen  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  the  more  I 
have  examined  tliem,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  of  their 
force.  Space  is  not  allowed  me  for  entering  far  into  this 
question  here,  and  I  will  merely  state  that  some  of  my 
leading  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  Gildas  are, 
that  the  style  of  Latin  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  not 
that  which  we  might  expect  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
but  ratiier  that  which  came  irom  the  school  of  Theodore 
at  Canterbury  in  the  seventh  century,  when  I  suppose 
this  book  to  have  been  forged  in  order  to  cry  down  the 
Welsh  Church  ;  that  there  are  circumstances  in  it  which 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  character  given  to  (iildas;  and 
that  whoever  wrote  the  book  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  Britain  at  the  period  in  which  he  is  pretended 
to  have  lived,  and  of  contemporary  history.    This  writer 
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tells  us  gravely  (§§  15-19)  that,  when  the  Roman  legions 
left  the  island^  they  made  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea  to  defend 
the  Britons  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  that,  as  this 
wall  was  only  made  of  turf,  the  northern  barbarians  easily 
broke  through  it,  and  committed  terrible  ravages ;  that 
thereupon,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Britons,  the 
legions  returned  and  built  for  the  Britons  a  wall  of  stone 
and  mortar,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  fortified  with 
towers,  and  then  departed  finally  from  the  island  ;  and 
that  after  they  were  gone,  tlie  Picts  and  Scots  returned, 
attacked  the  wall,  fislicd  down  with  hooks  tlie  British 
soldiers  who  defended  it,  kc.  Surely  any  **  Briton" 
living  at  this  period,  capable  of  writing,  and  apparently 
so  knowing  in  the  affairs  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  period, 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
was  not  built  in  the  time  of  the  generations  immediately 
preceding  him,  but  that  it  had  stood  there  since  the  earlier 
part  of  the  second  century,  or  at  all  events  from  time  im- 
memorial.  The  whole  story  is  in  fact  a  mere  legend  of  the 
seventh  century,  invented  (probably  by  the  Angles,  a 
foreign  people)  to  explain  the  co-existence  of  tlie  wall  of 
Hadrian  and  its  accompanying  agger,  and  the  nonsense 
about  hooking  down  the  Britons  is  no  doubt  of  the  same 
date.  Again,  our  so-called  Gildas,  arriving  at  the  Saxon 
invasion,  tells  us  that  they  came  tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus 
ezprimitur,  cyulis,  nostra  lingua  longis  navibus."  Pray 
how  came  this  worthy  Briton,  whether  of  the  fifth  or 
of  the  sixth  century,'  to  have  the  Saxon  word  so  glibly 
and  correctly  on  his  tongue?  It  certainly  sounds  to  me 
very  much  like  the  oversight  of  a  Saxon  forger,  who, 
familiar  with  his  own  language  and  tradition,  bethought 
him  that  it  was  not  the  language  of  the  Waelisc,  but 
forgot  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  modern 
antiquaries,  the  Britons  spoke  not  Latin,  but  Cymric ! 
It  is  a  point  of  still  greater  importance,  that  Gildas  is 
made  to  describe  the  population  of  Britam  at  tlie  time 

*  The  real  date  at  which  Gildas  ie  tuppoied  to  have  written  Is  very 
donhtfoL   See  ny  Biographia  LU§raria,  Anglo-Saion  period. 
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of  the  departure  of  the  Romans  as  being  entirely  Chris- 
tianized ;  and  in  lamenting  over  the  ruin  caused  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  he  particularly  mentions  the  over- 
throw of  the  sacred  altars  (sacra  altarid).  Now  I  need 
not  say  that  the  numerous  towns,  and  stations,  and  villas, 
which  have  been  excavated  by  antiquaries,  are  found 

1'ust  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  after  their  ruin 
\y  the  barbarian  inyaders^  and  it  is  true  that  the  altan 
are  found  overthrown  and  scattered  about — but  what  are 
these  altars?  AU  absolutely  heathen — ^Roman  paganism 
and  the  paganism  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries — and  among 
I  belieye  f  may  say  the  hundreds  of  altars  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  Christ- 
ianit}'  has  yet  been  discovered.  Some  of  these  monu- 
ments of  paganism,  moreover,  were  evidently  newly 
erected,  or  even  preparing  for  erection,  and  in  some  cases 
not  finished,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  equally  numerous  sepulchral  monu- 
ments which  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
the  inscriptions  on  which  are  all  unmistakeably  pagan. 
I  am,  indeed,  entirely  convinced  that  the  picture  of 
Christianized  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period  is 
a  mere  fable.  And  how,  mdeed,  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  in  the  opposite  districts  of  Gaul  Christianity  was, 
to  say  the  least,  very  imperfectly  known  ?  Of  this  we 
might  adduce  abundant  evidence.  A  few  years  ago 
excavations  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Seine 
brought  to  light  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  of  that  river — Dea  Sequana — 
which  had  evidently  been  overthrown  in  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians,  and  they  show  that  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess had  been  at  that  time  in  full  vigour.  Among  numerous 
objects  of  interest  found  in  this  temple,  were  an  eztraor* 
dinary  number  of  ex  noto  o£Perings,  made  by  individuals 
who  believed  that  their  health  had  been  miraculously 
restored  to  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  goddess,  and 
an  urn  full  of  money,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
had  been  olfered  to  the  Dea  Sequana  by  an  individual 
named  Rufus.  These  coins  ranged  from  Augustus  to  the 
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usurper  from  Britain,  Magnus  Maximus,  so  that  some  of 
the  ofierings  must  have  been  given  at  the  very  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  very  near,  or  even  at,  the  time  when 
Britain  was  cut  off  from  the  Roman  empire.  An  equally 
interesting  fact  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  noble 
museum  of  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool^  may  be  seen,  among 
the  antiquities  of  the  Faussett  Collection,  a  sepulchral  urn 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  on  which  is  incised  with  great 
neatness  the  following  inscription,  beginning  with  the 
well  known  heathen  invocation,  Diis  Manibm:  — 

D.M 
LAELIAE 
RVFINAE 
VIXIT.A.XIII 
M.III.D.VI 

intimating  that  it  contained  the  ashes  of  a  young  girl, 
named  L'celia  Rufina,  whose  age  was  thirteen  years,  three 
months,  and  six  days.  This  interesting  monument,  which  » 
appears  to  have  come  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  in 
Norfolk,  was  perhaps  deposited  there  many  years  after 
what  is  called  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  proves, 
what  I  have  always  insisted  upon,  that  the  Roman  popu- 
lation of  Britain  remained  probably  through  several 
generations  co-existent  with  the  Teutonic  settlers.  None 
of  our  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  discover  in  the  character  of 
this  inscription  anything  Christian,  or  anything  Cymric* 
I  have  mentioned  these  facts  chiefly  to  show  tlie  great 
importance  of  excavations  in  clearing  up  the  mysteries  of 
this  period  of  the  history  of  our  island.  Tlie  objects  thus 
brought  to  light  are  at  all  events  truthful.  The  written 
testimony  of  the  old  historians,  even  when  it  is  authentic, 
is  that  of  persons  who  were  often  prejudiced,  or  credu- 
lous, or  mendacious,  and  who  always  gave  at  least  a 
colouring  to  Ae  iacts  they  recorded ;  but  the  relics  which 
we  disinter  from  our  soil  have  no  colouring  but  their 

« I  may  state  that  a  correct  engraving  of  this  interesting  urn  is 
given  in  the  last  Nnmher  (just  publisbai)  of  Mr.  Roaoh  Smith's 
valuable  CoU§€Umea  AnHqiMf  witn  that  scholar's  remarks  upon  it. 
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owB»  and  their  evidence,  if  not  always  complete,  is  at 
least  faithful. 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  space  of  the  present 
Number  of  the  Archmlogia  Cambrauis  by  entering  into 
any  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  destruction  of 

the  Roman  towns  in  Wales  and  on  the  border,  or  of  one 
or  two  remarks  which  I  think  Mr.  Basil  Jones  has  made 
hastily,  and  perhaps  he  might  withdraw  them  on  further 
consideration.  For  instance,  I  can  hardly  think  him 
serious  when  he  says  (p.  137), — "  Mr.  Wright  appears  to 
assume  that  the  Roman  towns  in  this  part  of  Britain  were 
of  equal  importance  with  those  to  the  east  of  the  Severn. 
But  as  we  nnd  no  large  towns  in  Wales  now,  and  as  like 
causes  produce  like  ^eeU^  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Roman  towns  of  Britannia  Secunda  were  generally  small 
and  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  in  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  the  island."  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing more  unlike  than  the  local  causes  which  influenced 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  towns  in  Roman  Britain 
and  in  modern  England ;  and,  to  return  always  to  facts 
as  the  best  arguments,  surely  Mr.  Basil  Jones  must  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Wroxeter,  of  Ken- 
chester,  of  Caerleon,  of  Caerwent,  and  I  think  of  other 
Roman  towns  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  which  certainly 
had  no  claim  to  be  called  insignificant.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  understand  the  reason  of  his  exceptions  of  towns 
from  the  list  of  those  which  I  consider  to  have  been 
destroyed,  nor  have  I  seen  anything  yet  advanced  to 
shake  my  belief  that  the  destruction  of  Roman  towns  in 
Wales  and  on  the  border  was  at  least  as  general  if  not 
much  more  general  than  in  the  districts  of  Britain  con- 
quered by  the  Angles  and  Saxons.^ 

» I  would  remark  that  the  daatmotion  of  a  Iowa  and  tfao  abandon- 
mailt  of  a  town  are  two  different  things.  In  fome  eapea»  when  a  town 
was  destroyed,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  wen  massacred,  or  carried 

away,  and  the  place  was  never  inhabited  again,  as  happened  probably 
at  Verularaium.  But  in  other  cases,  the  remains  of  a  municipal 
population,  which  was  always  stronj^ly  attached  to  its  Io<»lity,  returned 
and  re-established  themselves  either  outside  the  ruins  of  their  former 
habitations,  or,  if  they  found  a  portion  of  the  interior  easily  cleared. 
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In  conclusion,  I  confess  that  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  tone  of  tnumph  with  which  Mr.  Basil 
Jones  treats  the  hasty  remarks  I  had  made  in  a  previous 
Number  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrenns  on  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  ethnology  of 
Cumberland.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  bow  a  reason 
can  take  off  the  edge  of  a  fact,"  but  the  reasons  here 
employed  are  certainly  not  likely  to  have  that  effect.  He 
says  (p.  149) : — 

"The  occupation  of  a  frontier,  designed  for  the  protection  of 
the  interior,  is  not  of  that  orderly  and  peaceful  kiod  which  is 
most  likely  to  change  the  character  of  a  people." 

In  reply  to  this  remark,  which  by  no  means  applies  to 
the  case  in  question,  or  to  my  arguments  upon  it,  I  can 
only  invite  Mr.  Basil  Jones  to  study  without  bias  the 
Roman  antiquities  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland.    But  he  adds,  immediately  afterwards, — 

"  It  is  no  more  evident  that  the  Brigantcs  of  Ireland  and  the 
Brigantes  of  Britain  were  kindred  tribes,  than  that  the  Cumbri 
of  me  North  and  the  Cymry  of  Wales  were  so." 

I  beg  to  say  tliat  this  is  a  very  inaccurate  comparison, 
and  not  very  sound  logic.  Mr.  Basil  Jones  has  before  (p. 
144)  quoted  the  Saxon  Chronicle  very  incorrectly  as  men- 
tioning the  Cymry"  in  the  north  in  a.i>.  945.  It  is  true 
that  record  tells  us  that  in  that  year  King  Edmund  har- 
rowed all  Oumbra-land,  meaning  of  course  the  district 
which  we  now  call  Cumberland ;  but  this  word  is  always 
considered  to  have  had  in  the  mouth  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  a 
simple  meaning,  the  land  of  valUes,  and  everyone  knows 
that  this  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  country  itself.^  I 

eommenoed  rebaildine  there.  The  latter  perbaps  was  the  case  with 
Caerleon,  although  I  am  rather  iDclined  to  Chink  that  the  modern 
Caerleon  was  a  later  Bcttlemcnt.  As  groiiDd  was  of  little  value  in  the 
ag^  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  people  did  not  take 
much  trouble  to  clear  sites,  but  they  «^ladly  settled  near  old  hui!diii<js, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  materials.  The  mere  existence,  theretbre,  of  a 
modern  town  at  or  near  the  old  site,  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  the 
ancient  town  was  not  destroyed but  we  must  look  to  other  clrcum- 

*  We  most  not  ibrget  that  the  next  county  was  called  Westmerai- 
land  (Westmordand),  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  formed  in  the  same  way. 
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do  not  deny  that  it  may  mean  the  land  of  the  Cumbras,  but 
neither  Mr.  Basil  Jones  nor  anybody  else  has  adduced 
the  slightest  evidence  that  there  ever  was  a  people  there 
bearing  such  a  name.  The  Latinized  forms  Outnbria  and 
Ckmbri  only  occur  at  a  later  period,  and  were  no  doubt 
invented  merely  to  represent  Cumberland  and  the  Cum- 
berlanders,  and  I  believe  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  these  imaginary  Cymry.  The  very  improbable 
story  of  these  Cymry  having  given  their  territory  to  the 
Scots,  and  retired  into  Wales,  belongs  also  to  a  later 
period,  and  was  an  invention  of  the  Scottish  kings,  who, 
having  got  possession  of  Cumberland  during  Uie  con- 
fusion of  the  Danish  invasions,  wanted  an  excuse  for 
retaining  it  under  the  Normans.  What  I  meant  to  say 
about  Carlisle  was  simply  this.  I  believe  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing notion  that  this  name — ^in  its  older  form,  Coer- 
lud — was  that  given  by  the  Celtic  Britons  to  the  town 
which  the  Romans  called  Lugubalium,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  empire  Lugubalia.^  Now  what  I  said  was  that  it 
was  evident  from  the  passage  in  Bede,  which  I  think  is  the 
earliest  medieval  mention  of  this  town,  that  the  natives 
of  the  place  still  knew  their  town  by  its  Roman  name  of 
Lugubaiia;  that  Bede  tell  us  expressly  that  Jjuel  was 

and  equally  sigDiiicative — the  land  of  the  western  lakes,  or  the  laud 
of  lakes  in  the  west. 

V  I  think  Mr.  Basil  Jones  posses  too  sUriitingly  oyer  my  sug- 
gestion that  Carlisle  was  still  Bovnan."  Bade  speaks  of  several 
places  by  their  ancient  Roman  names,  as  here  of  Carlisle^  which  he 
calls  LufTubalia,  acknowledging  tliat  that  was  not  the  name  r^iven  to 
it  by  the  English  population  in  his  time.  How  did  Bede  know  that 
this  place  was  Lugubalia  ?  At  the  present  day  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  antiquarian  researcli  to  identify  a  Roman  site  with 
its  ancient  name,  and  there  was  none  of  this  antiavaffamsm  in  Bede's 
time,  even  sapposin^  (which  is  not  very  prohaole)  that  he  had  the 
IHturarjf  of  Antoninus  to  employ  it  upon.  I  can  only  answer  the 
question  by  supposing,  as  I  have  always  supposed,  that  the  town 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  population, 
and  that  they  continued  to  call  it  by  its  Roman  name.  The  other 
circumstances  of  the  anecdote  support  this  view  of  the  case.  I  will 
add  here,  that  I  think  I  could  gather  many  circumstances  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  which  tend  to  show  that  there  most  have  heen  an 
eztensiTe  knowledge  of  the  ladn  language  in  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earij  period  (t.  €»,  before  their  conTersion). 
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the  form  to  which  the  name  had  been  corrupted  by  his 
coantrymen  the  Angles,  not  by  the  CeUic  inhabitants  of 
CunAria  (I  never  supposed  anybody  would  think  I  gave 
the  words  in  italics  as  Bede's) ;  and  that  the  word  caer 

was  not  then  prefixed  to  the  word,  though  I  thought  it 
might  easily  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Basil  Jones  "  wishes 
I  would  account  for  it/'  and  I  have  no  objection  to  try. 
Caer,  he  says,  is  not  Gaelic ;  I  believe  that  it  is  as  little 
Cymric  as  Gaelic,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  abbreviation  or 
corruption  of  the  Roman  word  castrum,  which  the  Saxons, 
with  a  somewhat  different  organic  conformation,  reduced 
into  caster  or  Chester,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
word  might  not  have  taken  this  same  form  among  a  Gaelic 
population,  who  had  the  Roman  fortresses  among  them, 
and  knew  them  by  their  Roman  name,  as  well  as  among 
Cjmry  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
did  sometimes  take  this  name  over  the  extreme  northern 
districts  of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  we 
have  not  only  Carlisle,  but  Carvoran,  on  Hadrian's  Wall, 
Caerlaverock  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  I  believe  some  other 
instances.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Saxon 
eastern  or  chester,  occurs  here  in  the  same  districts  where 
we  meet  with  the  caer,  or  car;  of  two  neighbouring 
Roman  stations  on  the  wall,  not  more  than  three  miles 
apart.  Magna  and  ^ica,  the  former  is  called  Cbrvoran, 
and  the  latter  Great  Chesters,  I  can  only  account  for 
this  circumstance  by  supposing  that,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  Angles  lived  intermixed  with  a  previous  popu- 
lation of  this  district,  perhaps  in  a  position  of  greater 
relative  equality  than  was  tiie  case  with  the  Saxon  and 
Roman  population  in  other  parts  of  the  island  ;  that  per- 
haps, in  this  instance,  an  An^le  family  or  clan  was 
settled  at  i'Esica,  and  a  family  of  tliis  older  population 
at  Magna ;  that  while  the  one  spoke  of  their  chester^  the 
other  spoke  of  their  caer;  and  that  the  population  in 
general  accepted  the  names  severally  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  particular  locality  pronounced  them ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  at  all  that  the  previous  population  were  Cymry , 
or  Welshmen. 

I  will  now  resume  the  principal  heads  of  tlie  suggestions 
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which  I  had  ventured  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 

settlement  of  Wales,  which  are  briefly  these : — 

I.  — It  appears  to  me,  from  what  I  learn  of  the  similarity 
between  the  modern  languages  of  Wales  and  Britanny,  that  the 
one  people  must  have  been  separated  from  the  other  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  period. 

II.  — From  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Wales, 
it  does  not  appear  probable  that  there  was  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  period  any  independent  population  there  speaking  Celtic 
likely  to  have  minted  into  Britanny,  and  to  have  transplanted 
their  language  thither. 

III.  — ^)n  the  other  hand,  the  known  drcnmstances  of  Britanny 
at  that  time  are  such  as  would  very  well  account  for  an  emi- 
gration into  our  island. 

IV.  — ^The  general  destruction  of  the  Roman  towns  and  settle- 
ments in  Wales,  and  on  the  Welsh  border,  which  must  have 
occurred  durim:  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  island,  seems  to  imply  an  invasion  and  settle- 
ment from  abroad  at  that  time.^  A  previous  population  of  Wales, 

*  I  return  to  this  question  of  the  destruction  of  the  towns  to  make  a 
remark  which  I  fear  may  be  thought  rude,  but  which  certainly  is  not 
intended  to  merit  that  designation.    It  would  be  much  for  the  interest 

of  science  if  nobody  would  hazard  an  opinion  for  or  against  any  question 
until  he  has  duly  made  himself  acquainted  with  that  question,  and  with 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  often  happens  that  t|uestion9, 
otherwise  simple  enough,  are  only  made  more  confused  and  obscure 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  this  kind,  which  are  perhaps  quite  on* 

f rounded.  A  suggestion  has  been  offered  from  several  quarters  which 
think  Mr.  Bssu  Jones  seems  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  towns  may 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  later  times.  Now  this  suggestion 
rests  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  remains  of  the  towns,  when 
excavated,  present  no  evidence  in  themselves  of  the  period  at  which 
the  destruction  took  place.  This,  as  every  experienced  aruiquary 
knows,  is  not  the  case.  Ail  the  sites  of  ruined  liomun  towns  witli 
which  I  am  acquainted  present  to  the  excavator  a  numerous  collection 
of  otjects  ranging  through  a  period  which  ends  abruptly  with  what 
we  call  the  close  of  the  Roman  neriod,  and  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  cannot  leave  any  doubt  ihat  this  was  the  period  of 
destruction.  Otherwise,  surely  we  should  find  some  objects  which 
would  remind  us  of  the  subsequent  periods.  I  will  only  mention  one 
class  of  articles  which  are  {^jenerally  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  coins.  We  invariably  find  these  presenting  a  more  or  less  complete 
series  of  Roman  coins  ending  at  latest  with  the  emperors  who  reigned 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Roman 
towns  whieh  have  continued  to  exist  afler  that  periodyfi>r  there,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  relics  which  sueak  of  the  subsequent  inhabitanl% 
early  Saxon  and  medievaL  I  wiii  only,  for  want  of  ipaoe^  gi?e  one 
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or  of  Britons  retirint^  into  Wales  before  the  power  of  the  Saxons, 
would  not  have  destroyed  their  own  towns ;  and,  moreover,  such 
a  population  would,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  known  facts, 
have  spoken  the  Latin  language. 

V. — That  such  a  relationship  between  the  population  of 
Britanny  and  Wales  is  consistent  with  the  relationship  between 
the  literature  and  legends  of  Wales  and  Britanny  and  those  of 
medieval  Europe. 

I  beg  again  that  it  may  be  understood  that  I  only  give 
these  as  suggestionsy  though  I  think  there  is  good  evidence 
in  favour  of  them ;  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  them,  if  they 
are  proved  to  be  ungrounded.  But  I  think  that  each  of 
these  heads  requires  a  careful  and  candid  investigation — 
or  rather  that  it  wants  continued  research  to  furnish 
further  facts  towards  clearing  it  up.  I  assure  Mr.  Basil 
Jones  that  I  object  to  no  kind  of  direct  evidence,  but  I 
can  only  take  that  evidence  strictly  for  what  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  worth. 

Thomas  Wright. 

14^  Sydney  Street^  Brompton. 

example,  that  of  Richborough,  in  Kent.  The  town  ot  liutupiae  seems 
to  have  capitulated  with  the  Saxon  in?aders,  and  to  have  continued 
ttotil  its  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  gradually 
abandoned  it  to  establish  themselves  at  Sandwich.  Now  the  coins 
found  at  Richborough  do  not  end  with  those  of  the  Roman  emperors^ 
but  y>'e  find  a  great  quantity  of  those  singular  Utile  coins  which  are 
generully  known  by  the  name  of  jninijuij  and  which,  presenting  very 
bad  imitations  of  the  Roman  coinage,  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  age  immediately  following  the  Roman  period,  and  preceding  that 
of  the  earlier  Saxon  ooinaffe.  These  coins  commemorate  no  indi- 
▼idoals,  and  are  probably  the  coinage  of  the  towns  themselves  after 
the  Quantity  of  Roman  money  in  circulation  became  inconveniently 
small.  We  also  find  at  Ricbborough  a  certain  number  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  of  a  later  date.  We  find,  moreover,  at  Richborough, 
articles  of  purely  Anglo-Saxon  character,  as  fibulae',  and  other  per- 
sonal ornaments,  such  as  are  found  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  ceme- 
teries. Nothing  corresponding  to  these  coins,  or  other  objects,  has 
been  found  at  Caerleon,  or  Caerwent,  or  on  the  other  sites  m  Wales, 
or  on  the  Border. 


ARCH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  8BRIGS,  VOU  IV.  2  S 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  EARLY  SEPULCHRAL  STONE  AT 
LLANDEVAELOG,  BRECON. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Llandevaelog,  a  little  village  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Brecon,  is  preserved 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  sepulchral  incised 
slabs  now  remaining  in  the  Principality.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable size,  being  about  seven  feet  long,  by  rather  more 
than  one  foot  wide»  and  is  built  into  the  west  wall  of  a 
small  square  building  erected  in  the  church-yard,  a  little 
south  of  the  church.  It  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  four  several  compartments:  1st,  tlie  top  of  the  stone, 
being  occupied  by  an  incised  ornamental  cross,  followed 
by,  2ndiy,  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  whose  right  shoulder 
has  been  cut  away  with  a  portion  of  the  stone,  tlie  figure 
being  surrounded  by  interlaced  ribbon  patteros ;  3r<%, 
a  square  space,  bearing  an  inscription  preceded  by  a  cross ; 
and,  ^thly,  an  oblong  space,  with  a  double  interlaced  ribbon 

Ettem,  of  which  I  believe  the  lower  part  is  cut  away, 
nng  bedded  into  the  wall,  I  cannot  state  the  thickness  of 
the  stone,  and  cannot  consequently  judge  whether  it  could 
ever  have  stood  upright,  or  was  originally  intended  to  be 
Jaid  flat  on  the  ground,  or  fixed  upright,  as  now,  in  a 
wall.  With  the  exception  of  the  space  containing  the 
inscription,  the  letters  of  which  are  incised,  the  surface  of 
the  whole  stone  is  sunk,  leaving  the  ornamental  patterns 
and  figure  in  relief.  The  incisions  forming  the  design 
are  but  of  moderate  depth,  and  it  is  therefore  really  sur- 
prizing how  well,  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  it  has  been 

i)reserved,  withstanding  the  action  of  the  elements  for  at 
east  a  thousand  years. 

The  cross  at  the  top  of  the  stone  is  of  the  calvary  form, 
formal  of  two  parallel  raised  bands  interlaced  at  the 
junction  of  the  limbs,  the  ends  of  the  limbs  forming 
dilated  triangular  knots,  the  basal  knot  being  increased  iu 
size  to  give  greater  apparent  support  by  the  band  being 
doubled. 

The  spaces  within  the  angles  formed  by  the  arms  of 
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the  cross  are  filled  in  with  interlaced  ribbons,  which  are 

either  doubled  or  trebled  ;  the  middle  band  of  the  lower 
left  hand  space  appears  to  have  been  left  entire,  instead 
of  being  trebled  by  incision,  like  the  other  ribbons  in  that 
part  of  the  design. 

The  warrior  in  the  next  compartment  is  as  rude  an 
attempt  at  delineation  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  most  ill-shaped  head, 
and  disproportionately  large  left  shoulder  and  small  legs. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  rounding  the  limbs,  the  surface 
of  the  stone  being  left  flat,  and  the  parts  indicated  only 
by  incised  lines.  In  his  right  hand  he  bears  a  thick 
straight  weapon  resting  on  his  right  shoulder,  but  of 
which  the  upper  end  has  been  cut  away ;  in  his  left  hand 
he  also  bears  a  short  weapon,  slenderer  than  the  other, 
and  which  is  evidently  extended  into  the  ribbon  pattern 
at  his  left  side.  The  pattern  on  the  right  side  of  the 
stone,  at  the  side  of  the  head,  is  a  double  interlaced  rib- 
bon, which  is  not  quite  regular  in  its  lower  part;  the 
ornament  on  the  lower  part  of  the  compartment  to  the 
right  of  the  figure  is  a  modification  of  the  Z  pattern, 
which  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  Chinese  work. 
The  left  hand  side  of  the  figuro  is  occupied  with  a  single 
interlaced  ribbon  pattern,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  two 
independent  ciroles  have  been  introduced  to  fill  up  the 
design. 

The  square  space  below  the  figure  is  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  cable-like  moulding,  the  upper  line  being  bent 
upwards,  following  the  position  of  the  feet.  The  inscrip- 
tion consists  of  two  lines  of  letters,  which  are  to  be  read, — 

4"  bvlaiiiAll 
lion 

They  are  of  the  minuscule  Anglo-Saxon,  Britanno- 
Sazon,  or  Hibemo-Saxon  form,  the  second  letter  r  being 
of  the  long-tailed  or  cursiye  p  form.  The  first  letter  of 
the  second  line  is  injured,  and  may  possibly  be  a  P  in- 
stead of  a  F. 

From  its  analogy  with  Brochmael,  Dogmael,  &.c.,  1 
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suppose  the  first  line  of  the  inscription  to  record  the  name 
of  the  warrior.  What  the  second  line  may  mean  must 
be  left  to  the  student  of  the  old  British  langnage  to  de- 
cipher. 

The  bottom  compartment  is  occupied  by  a  bold  diaper 
pattern  formed  of  double  interlaced  ribbons.  The  design 
IS  irregular  at  the  top  right  hand  comer,  and  ihe  bottom 

has  apparently  been  cut  off. 

The  stone  has  already  been  described,  and  rudely 
figured,  in  Gibson's  Camden,  iii.  p.  104;  Gough*s  Cam- 
den^ ii.  p.  476,  pi.  15,  fig.  1  ;  Jones'  Brecknockshire,  ii. 
p.  174,  pi.  6,  fig.  1,  and  by  Strange  in  the  ArcluEologia, 
i,,  in  which  the  writer  supposes  it  to  be  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  1  and  to  be  the  work  of  the  Danes  !l  Until 
Denmark  can  produce  such  monuments  as  this,  we  may 
be  content  to  consider  the  present  memorial  as  a  produc- 
tion of  our  own  early  Christian  forefethers. 

The  present  stone  is  almost  the  only  instance  occurring 
in  Wales  of  the  figure  of  the  deceased  being  represented 
on  one  of  those  early  slabs,  and  is  valuable,  rude  as  it 
is,  as  aflPording  some  slight  indication  of  the  dress  and 
weapons  of  a  British  warrior.  It  has  struck  me  as  pos- 
sible that  the  sculptor  of  this  stone  might  have  been 
led  to  introduce  the  figure  of  the  deceased  warrior,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Roman  monument  in  the  vicinity, 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Maen  y  Morwy- 
nion,  having  full-length  figures  of  the  deceased  and  his 
wife  sculptured  upon  it. 

J.  O.  Wbstwood,  M«A. 

Taylor  Imtitate,  Oxford, 
May,  180B. 
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CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Rhyl,  FIint8hire» 
on  Monday,  August  30th,  till  the  following  Saturday. 

President, — the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee, — Sir  R. 
Stephen  Glynne,  Bart. ;  Local  Secretaries, — Frederick 
Theed,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Jacilson,  M.A., 
Newmarket,  Flint. 

Excursions  will  be  made  to  Conway,  Rhuddlan,  and 
Flint  Castles;  Holywell;  Basingwerk  Abbey;  Golden 
Grove  and  the  Gop;  Roman  mines  and  caverns  near 
Abergele;  jprimevaf  remains  and  hill  camps  at  Henfryn, 
Abergele,  Diserth,  &c. ;  Llandudno,  Gloddaeth,  Mostyn 
Hall  and  library,  which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lord 
Mostyn,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  members  of  the 
Association, 

All  members  requiring  information  as  to  the  accommo- 
dation at  Rhyl,  are  requested  to  apply  to  Mr.  Prydderch 
Williams,  High  Street,  Rhyl,  or  to  the  Local  Secretaries. 

Papers  to  be  communicated  must  be  forwarded  to  one 
of  the  General  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  £.  L.  Barnwell, 
Ruthin,  or  Frederick  Lloyd  Phillips,  Esq.,  Hafod- 
neddyn,  Caermarthen.  Contributions  to  the  Museum  are 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Twemlow,  Rhyl. 

A  circular  letter,  containing  fuller  particulars  and  in* 
structions,  will  shortly  be  issued  to  all  members  of  the 
Association. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Treasurer's  book,  re- 
lating to  the  accounts  for  the  past  year,  was  forwarded 
for  insertion  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,  but  was 
not  received  by  the  Publishing  Committee  until  after  the 
whole  impression  had  been  worked  off 

"  Examined  the  within  accounts  for  1867,  and  having  com- 
pared the  vouchers^  found  them  correct. 

"J.  A.  W.  Phiufps,7  A^i,^, 

Dated  6th  February,  1858." 
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BRETON  ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  followiDg  documents  haye  been  received  by  the 
officers  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  and 
they  have  great  satisfaction  in  bringing  them  before  the 

notice  of  members.    It  is  hoped  that  me  appointment  of 

a  deputation  will  be  made  at  the  Rhyl  Meeting ;  and 
that  due  honour  will  be  doue  to  the  kindness  and  con- 
sideration of  our  Breton  brethren  in  transmitting  this 
flattering  invitation. 

**To  th€  Pruidmi  and  Members  of  the  CatnbHan  Ardieeoloffieal 

Auaciatum, 

''Paris,  May  22^1858. 
The  members  of  the  Breton  Association  request  their 
brethren*  the  members  of  the  Cambrian  Archeeological 
Association,  to  do  them  the  honour  of  being  present  at 
the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  Breton  Congress,  which  will 
begin  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1858,  at  the  town  of 
Quimper,  in  Britanny. 

(Signed)      "  Count  Caffaiu:lli, 

Director  of  the  Breton  Association, 
JDeputy  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
"  Count  db  Kergorlay, 
Oeneral  Beeretary. 

"YnOOVNT  HbRSART  db  la  VlLLBMARQUjs, 

Director  of  the  Class  of  Archceoki^, 
Member  of  the  InttUute  of  France, 
"C.  DE  Keranflec'h, 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence," 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Arch<£ologia  Camhrensis. 

Carnac,  May  20,  1858. 
"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting;  herewith  an  official 
invitation  to  our  next  Congress,  which  I  have  just  received,  and 
which  I  beg  of  you  to  present  to  the  learned  members  of  the 
Cambrian  Archseological  Association.  The  uncertainty^  under 
which  we  had  till  this  time  remained  concerning  the  precise  day 
of  the  openyig  of  the  SeaaioDy  has  heen  tiie  sole  cause  of  delay 
in  forwarding  this  document  All  the  members  of  the  Association 
hope,  however,  that  it  will  reach  you  in  time  to  be  accepted,  and 
that  they  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  your  body 
amongst  themselves. 
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At  our  late  CongreflS  in  the  town  of  Redan,  the  prospect  of  a 
depntation  of  Cambriaa  antiquaries  paying  us  a  visit  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm;  and  it  decided  the  Association  on 
holding  their  next  Congress  in  the  department  of  Finist(^re,  in 
order  that  hospitality  might  be  shown  to  you  in  a  part  of  our 
country  where  national  characteristics  have  been  best  preserved. 
The  municipality  of  the  town  of  Kemper  has  voted  a  credit- 
extraordinary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  i!;reater  degree  of 
solemnity  to  this  festival :  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diucese  has  been 
kind  enough,  under  these  circumstances,  to  order  the  statue  of 
King  Grallon,  which  was  thrown  down  during  the  Revolution, 
to  be  set  up  again  upon  the  cathedral. 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  receiring  timely  information  of 
the  number  of  your  membieni  who  may  think  of  honouring  us 
with  their  company  on  this  occasion. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Shr, 

'*  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

**  G.  DB  Kbbanvlbo'b." 


Subjecta  propo§edfor  ditcussion  at  the  ProinnckU  Congrm  cfBrikm^^ 

October  3,  1858. 

FIRST  PART  AR(  Hii:oLOt;Y. 

L— To  describe  the  Celtic  anti(jiiities  presi  ded  iu  public  and  private  col- 
lectioDS  in  Britanny,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

IL — ^To  indicate  and  deicribe  die  varioofl  monuments  in  stone,  with  or 
without  Inscriptions,  which  may  have  been  erected  in  Britanny  from  the  fifth 
to  the  elevonth  centurv,  and  which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  sepultun^s  of  the 
Ancient  Bretons.  To  compare  them  with  antiquities  of  the  same  kind  dis- 
covered in  ScotUnd,  Irelaiid,  and  WalM. 

HL— To  inquire  what  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  which  allow  of  our 
determining  the  a^cs  of  crosses  in  stone  raisixl  in  Britanny  from  the  eillieit 
times  of  Christiamty  down  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

IV. — ^To  describe  the  most  anaent  bdls  existinj^  in  Britanny,  comparii^ 
them  with  tliQM  wliiflh  hai«  ben  poiiited  oak  Mezuliiig  inlrelwid,  Soodanf 
and  Wales. 

V —  To  describe,  and  assign  dates  to,  the  most  remarkable  steeples  in 
Finist^re,  classifying  them  according  to  the  types  they  oli'er  to  our  notice 

VI —  ^To  compile  a  deeenbthe  catdoffne  of  the  (listen,  Chimter-Hoiiaei^ 
Refectories,  and  generally  of  aD  monaiilfo  baldaigii  ordier  than  Chnrdiea,  now 
existing  in  Britanny. 

YU. — To  enumerate  the  most  curious  or  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Iloly 
Wdla  of  the  two  Britamues,— to  compile  a  deecriplatHi  and  aa  historiod 
account  of  them. 

Vin — To  collect  documents  relative  to  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Quimper,  the  fortifioalioM  of  the  aaoMi  town,  and  its  topogr|pfay  during  the 
middle  i^es. 

DL^To  eoUflct  the  andent  iii8orq;itioiifl  of  the  Middle  Ases  and  of  the 
jfamaiiwanoe  now  odftiiig  in  Britanny,  and  specially  m  Finistoei 
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8BCOND  PABT  HISTORY. 

X —  A  critical  examination  of  the  diiferent  opiiiions  set  forth  concerning 
tiie  CoanopfTi. 

XI —  To  determine  the  epoch  when  King  Grallon  reigned,  tlw  linuti  of  hit 
dominion,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  historical  existence. 

Xn — ^To  inquire  whether  the  comparative  study  of  the  oldest  popular 
tnditioiia  of  Iicuuid,  Soodand,  Walfls,  and  Annorica  kada,  in  an  ethnological 
point  of  view,  to  reiulti  nmilar  to  dioie  fbmiiihad  bj  a  oompantivie  stncgr  of 
the  Celtic  idioms. 

Xm. — Did  the  ancient  dialects  spoken  in  Britain  beibre  the  Saxon  invasion 
concur  in  the  formation  of  the  English  language,  and  in  what  proportion? 
To  endeavour  to  ditoover,  from  a  siimlar  point  of  view,  the  aoalogoos  u^iMooe 
of  the  Gaulish  element  on  the  formation  of  the  French  language. 

XIV  To  explain  the  composition  of  the  Conite  de  Comouailles;  to 

describe  its  principal  seigneuries,  and  especially  its  ancient  episcopal  hef. 

XV.  — ^To  compile  a  catalogue  of  benefices,  held  with  cue  of  soids,  on  llie 
tonitor^  which  now  constitutes  the  dflpartment  of  Finistere. 

XVI.  — To  collect  documents  concerning  the  historj'  of  schools  in  Bzitanny 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 

A.VII.— To  point  oat  among  IIm  edlections  of  documents  and  printed 
irarks  pabfishea  in  Britam  those  which  are  the  most  valuable  for  putposes  of 
reference  concerning  the  histor}'  of  the  two  BritannifS. 

XVIII — What  is  the  value  of  the  researches  set  on  foot  up  to  the  present 
time  as  to  the  History  of  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  dioceses  of 
Comouailles  and  L§on?  and  idiat  is  wanting  to  complete  them? 

XIX.  — To  collect  docomente  leUting  to  the  Imory  of  agrionltnve  and 
commerce  in  Britannv. 

XX.  — ^What  wiis  the  true  character  of  the  insurrections  and  disturbances 
that  troubled  Britann^  from  the  axteentii  to  tite  eighteenth  oentonr?  Is  ti 
necoBSiiy  to  assi^  with  sevenl  miten,  thor  origin  to  an  idea  of  escaping 
from  French  domination  ? 


Monumental  Statistics. — The  Congress  will  continue  the  archaeological 
inquiries  vrfaieh  have  been  customarily  earned  on  at  the  Meeting  of  the 

Breton  Association.    This  inquiiy,  in  1858,  will  have  for  its  special  object 

the  completion  of  the  monumental  statistics  of  Finistere.  Accordinfr  to 
established  usajre.  it  will  include  monuments  of  the  Roman  and  Gaulish  epochs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Keuaissance,  such  as  architecture, 
sculpture^  painting,  &c.,  Ac 

The  Class  of  Archspolorr}'  will  devote  one  of  the  days  to  a  monumental 
excursion,  the  object  of  which  will  be  decided  in  one  of  the  first  sittings  of 
the  Congress. 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed,  post-paid,  before  25th  St-ptembtr^  to 
M.  Paul  PeUbigne-VilleneuTe,  No.  3,  Quai  Chateaubriand,  Rennes. 


ARCH.  CAMS.,  THIRD  gRRIBS,  VOL.  IT.  2  T 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHJSOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  EdAtor  of  the  ArduBohgia  Cambrmmi. 

SiRy— Allow  me  as  an  old  member  of  our  Amociation,  and  one 
who  has  attended  many  of  its  annnal  meetingB,  to  make  the  foUowiog 

sng^estions  for  the  consideration  of  those  among  our  officers  who  may 
be  cnarged  with  the  arrangements  of  the  approaclung  meeting  at  Rhyl. 

I.  — The  excursions  should  not  be  made  too  long,  nor  too  numerous  ; 
it  is  better  to  visit  a  few  remarkable  spots^  or  monuments,  careiuUy, 
than  to  harry  over  the  greatest  possible  nomber  that  can  be  crammed 
into  the  list  of  any  given  day,  or  wed^.  We  oTer-did  onrselTes  at 
Monmouth. 

II. — Some  member  or  other  of  our  body  shonld  be  reqnestedi  on 

each  occasion  of  visiting  a  castle,  a  church,  a  camp,  &c.,  to  giTO  an 
account;  however  brief,  of  its  leading  features,  and  of  its  history,  if 
possible,  on  the  spot.  The  subject  can  be  taken  up  in  greater  detail, 
and  ducu6sed  at  the  evening  meeting. 

III.  — One  wuTwrna  should  always  be  devoted  to  the  businesi  of 
the  Committee;  a  blank  day  for  ezenrrions  should  be  established; 
the  financial  bosiness  of  the  Association  shonld  be  transacted,  its 
scientific  prospects  canvassed,  its  line  of  research  and  of  general 
action  In  id  down  for  the  ensuing  year.  All  this  shonld  be  done  with 
leisure,  and  with  cool  heads. 

IV.  — At  the  evening  meetings  long  dry  papers  on  subjects  not  of 
general  interest  should  not  be  read.  However  valuable  in  print, 
papers  of  this  kind  are  not  suited  for  a  general  andienoSb  They  are 
nnoommonly  dnU  to  listen  to,  and  in  fact  are  voted  to  be  bom  6y  all 
except  their  authors.  Heavy  subjects  should  be  kept  for  the  pages  of 
our  Journal ;  but  all  the  *'  amenities  of  archaeology  "  should  be  kept 
for  the  ladies  and  the  evening  meetings. 

V.  — Instead  of  meeting  m  ugly  inconvenient  county-halls,  with 
hard  seats,  close  boxes,  bad  lights,  &c.,  &c.,  how  much  better  would 
it  be  to  follow  the  precedent  set  at  Monmouth,  and  turn  the  evening 
meetineinto  a  eomsenagUm,  to  bo  held  in  the  principal  room  of  as 
hotel.  The  ladies  sa^  they  would  aU  pr^r  this ;  the  intervals  between 
ebort  papers  and  animated  discussions  would  be  delightfully  filled  up 
with  tea  and  chat;  the  antiqu^es  would  be  less  stiff,  and  more 
agreeablo— even  than  they  are  at  present! — I  remain,  &c., 

An  AUTiqUART. 

LLANABER  CHURCH,  MERIONETHSHIRK 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arch^eologia  Cambrentis, 

Sir, — The  restoration  of  this  church  has  been  commenced.  The 
west  wall  was  in  such  a  state  that  its  fall  might  have  been  any  day 
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expected.  We  have  examined  the  designs  which  are  about  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  we  may  pronomioe  them  to  be  some  of  the 
beet  enmpjes  of  modern Early  Bnglieb wbicb  we  bave  seen.  The 
architect,  Philip  Boyce,  Esq.,  of  Church  Street,  Pimlico,  seems  quite 
to  have  caught  the  feeling  of  the  original  derigoer  of  the  Church — 
pure  yet  plain  "  Early  English  "  externally,  excepting  however  the 
beautiful  south  doorway,  with,  inteniaily,  some  heautiful  and  more 
ornamented  features. 

Upon  pulling  down  the  west  front,  the  upper  pai*t  of  an  interesting 
early  ooffin-lid,  of  which  wc  give  a  wood  engraving,  was  fbiina 


Ooffin-lid,  Lluitber. 


imbedded  in  the  wall.  Is  it  not,  probably,  that  of  an  ecclesiastic? 
In  the  tax  roll?  for  Merionethshire  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  preserved 
in  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster,  those  persons  assessed  to  the 
highest  amoant  in  the  parish  of  Llanaber— we  speak  from  recollection 
— are  Deoanns,"  ana  **  Osber.*'  In  other  rolls  we  find  Decanus 
de  Ardudo"  (Ardudwy).  This  probably  was  the  rural  Dean  of 
Ardudwy,  and  Rector  of  Llanaber.  The  coffin-lid  may  be  that  of  one 
of  these  Deans  of  Ardudwy,  for,  in  Merionethshire,  monuments  of 
this  sort  are  most  rare,  and  prulnilily  covered  only  the  remains  of 
persons  of  some  considerable  (station.  "  Osber,"  or  Osborn,  was  a 
branch  of  the  nation  of  the  Geraldincs,  and  emigrated  from  Ireland 
aboni  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  and  settled  in  Merioneth- 
shire. He  was  ibonder  of  the  extinct  family  of  Vaoghan,  of  Cors-y- 
gedol,  and  also  of  that  of  Wynne.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  obserTed, 
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but  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect,  that  there  are,  in  Llanaber 
Church,  features  of  Iribh  Gothic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  "  Osber" 
was  foonder  of  the  present  church. — I  ana,  &c.y 

May  20, 1858. 

S£AL8  R£LATINO  TO  WALES. 
To  th«  BtUtar  of  M«  Ardkmlogia  CamhrmuU, 

Sir, — Amongst  the  illustrative  arts  few  probably  are  more  ioterestiog 
to  the  genealogist  and  antiquary  than  impressed  seals.  Whether  the 
radeness  of  the  early  period,  the  beaoty  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
practical  character  of  these  latter  days  be  oonslderedy  their  type  may 
be  found  in  the  SigiUa  of  the  different  eras. 

In  the  several  divisions  of  regal,  miiniripa],  eoclesiastica!  and  per- 
sonal seals,  how  much  of  interesT,  of  liistorv,  and  of  art  may  be  found  ? 
Manv  have  been  illustrated  in  the  siiccesiJive  volumes  of  our  own  and 
similar  societies;  many  arc  deposited  in  the  national  collections;  and 
■till  more  are  probably  yet  in  the  hands  of  prlrate  indiTidiiala.  Now, 
Sir,  I  propose  to  bring  together  impressions  of  all  the  known  Weltk 
teaUf  nx  them  on  proper  mounts,  and  place  them  for  public  sight  and 
use  in  a  glazed  cabinet  in  the  Royal^  Institution  of  South  Wales  in 
this  town. 

I  shall  commence  with  mv  own  collection,  some  200  in  number, 
and  shall  feel  obliged  for  any  ^Vel<}l  seal  which  may  be  added  thereto 
by  any  of  our  members. — I  remain,  iScc, 

Gbo.  Qrant  Francis,  F.8.A., 
Local  Seentary  for  Qlamn^nMro, 
Cae  Bailey,  Swansea,  7th  May,  1858. 


UNPUBLISHED  EPITAPH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Arekmlogia  CkmbroiuiM, 

Sir,— I  inclose  an  epitaph  written  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Morgan,  of 
Bath,  intended  by  him  for  the  grave-stone  of  his  brother  in  a  church- 
ward in  Cardiganshire,  but  by  some  oversight  of  the  executors  never 
inscribed  thereon  \  if  you  deem  them  worth  insertion  in  your  Journal, 
you  will  oblige,  by  so  doing,  yours,  &c.,  H. 

^  An  honest  lawyvl  phrase  ofl  used  in  scorn ; 
Yet  are  there  men  of  that  profession  who 
Do  honour  to  our  nature  ;  meu,  whose  minds 
Beat  high  to  virtue's  noblest  impulse,  who 
Shielding  the  mihai^y  from  the  oppressor's  grip. 
Administer  the  law  m  righteousness ; 
Causing  thereby  imperial  law  to  prove 
What  legislators,  patriots,  sages  meant, 
What  trsasoqits  of  the  Ahnighty*8  will  shoold  be, 
A  blesnig  to  mankind  I  ** 
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CELTIC  LANGUAGES. 
To  th$  Editor  of  tho  ArehtBohgia  Cambrmmi. 

Sib, — If  you  think  the  following  extract  is  wortliy  of  the  notice  of 
some  of  your  philological  correspondents,  have  the  goodness  to  insert 
it  in  the  next  Mamb^  of  the  Arehaologia  Cambrensis,  It  is  taken 
from  ao  article  on  ''The  Indo-Bwopean  Languages,''  in  the  last 
Jannary  Number  of  the  JBUfUotkeea  SaerOf  an  iSnerican  publication. 

St.  Aiban*B,  near  Lampeter.  £.  Joima. 

**Thb  GauncM— This  dass  of  Umguages  has  not  been  appreciated,  mit3 
ycr\'  recently,  as  one  of  the  great  Indo-European  famOy.   To  Prichard,  that 

fine  English  Investigator  into  the  natural  histor>'  of  man,  and  into  ethnologjr, 
is  due  the  honour  of  having  first  discovert  <1  tlieir  true  connection  with  it 
Bonsen  claims  that  their  place  in  the  history  ut  language  lies  midway  between 
the  old  Egjrpdan,  which  he  regards  as  the  most  primeval  language  vet  dis- 
covered, and  the  Sanscrit;  '  the  Celtic,  never  ha^nng  had  the  Sanscrit  aevelop- 
ment ;  ro  that  while  it  exhibits  a  systematic  aftinity  with  it  in  some  respects, 
it  shows  also  in  others  a  manifest  estrangement  ^m  it/  The  Old  Egyptian 
ejdiibits,  at  any  rate,  a  deep  inward  resemblance  to  it,  not  only  in  its  roots, 
but  also  in  the  whole  verb-strocture  of  the  lengnage.  On  any  and  every 
▼iew,  the  Sanscrit,  Old  Egy  ptian,  and  Celtic  languages  are  all  of  one  common 
origin ;  and  it  is  not  at  present  absolutely  certain  in  what  way  we  should  state 
the  true  order  of  thdr  sequence.  It  is  mamfest  that  the  Oerai  led  the  van  of 
occidental  emigration  through  the  wilderness  of  priim  val  Europe,  and  Spread 
over  (i:iul,  Switzi'iland,  Gennany,  Spain,  and  Britain.  But  they  nowhere 
maintained  a  tlnn  li)othold  against  the  intlux  of  the  races  that  succeeded 
them,  except  at  the  most  advanced  outposts  of  the  Continent,  whence  there 
was  no  region  beywid,  into  which  they  coold  be  driven,  except  the  sea.  The 
Celtic  now  possesses  but  a  sporadic  existence.  The  institutions  that  the  Celts 
founded,  and  the  very  vocabulary  that  they  used,  were  early  overborne  by 
Roman  conquests,  ideas,  and  infiuences.  That  German  element,  also,  whicL 
has  so  largely  modified  all  the  aspects  of  the  civilized  wotld,  came  in  after- 
wards upon  them  with  all  its  force,  and  overlaid  them  with  its  own  pecnliar 
character.  And  yet  the  Celtic  has  also  /-.'fi  its  manifest  impre«is  upon  the 
German,  which  being  developed  geograu^iicali^,  midway  between  the  Celtic 
and  SUvonic  nations,  has  also  partaken^Sf  their  characteristics  mntoally,  but 
much  more  of  the  Celtic  than  of  the'  Slavonic.  It  is  spoken  stiU  m  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland^n  the  north- western  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  the  llc  ltridcs,  and  tlic  l^lan<ls  Ix  t  Acen  England  and  Ireland,  and  also  in 
Wales,  and  on  the  Continent  in  Ei  j.anny.  The  Celts  are  all  now  under  the 
British  yoke,  except  those  living  ity  Britani^,  over  whom  Fiance  rules.  And 
as  they  fonn,  in  their  geoCTaphie:|^  and  historical  position  alike,  the  advanced 
guard  of  all  the  nations  of  Euro')e,  it  is  both  logical  and  natural  to  conclude 
that,  if  of  Sanscrit  origin,  as  is/probable,  and  not  of  an  antecedent  date,  they 
cottstitate  the  first  cleavage  from  ^  great  primary  elemental  mass  of  Indo- 
European  mind.  f 

"  1  he  Celtic  family  indadfv,— 

"  (1)— The  Cj-mnc,  / 
(2)— The  GadheUc.»  ^ 

*  1  This  is  Diefenbach's  classification  of  them,  and  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  other  scholars.   He  is  a  more  recent  investigator  than  others  in  this 
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Under  the  C}nnric  are  iodndedi— 
"  (A)_The  Welsh. 
(B)— The  Oondtli,  wUdi      eoofined  to  Cornwall,  and  eeaaed  to  be  a 

living  lan^oage  about  sixty  years  ago. 

"  ?r)— -^rhe  Low  Breton,  or  Armorican,  which  prevails  in  French  Britanny. 
This  whole  class  of  Cyinric  languages  is  separated  very  distinctly  from 
tne  KuMfFBd  vnwitwinc. 

"  Under  the  Gadhdie  are  indudod, — 

(a) — The  Gaelic  proper,  or  Ui|^  Scotch. 
"  Ib) — ^The  Irish,  or  Erse. 

"  (cl — ^The  Manx,  or  that  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Tne  Irish  language  possesses,  Ixr^ond  any  other  of  the  Celtie  languages, 
the  most  ancient  &am§.  What  the  GeKmana  oali  the  Umlant*  pcevaua  hen 
Abundantly." 


iJlrrbiSQlQgual  Myitis  anil  (duuifs. 


Note  32. — YsTRAD  Owbk,  Olamorqanshirb. — ^In  Lewis'  Topo^ 
graphwd  DkU/mary  of  Walet  it  it  stated  that,  in  a  field  near  this 
village,  wer€  two  large  stones,  rudely  ornamented,  sappoeed  to  be 
those  of  Owain  ab  Ithel  and  his  wife^'^but  they  have  been  remored 
for  some  time.''  Where  were  they  remoTed  to?  What  bas  become 
of  \\\pm  ?    Are  they  now  in  existence?  J.  O.  W^. 

[The  earthen  mounds,  &c.,  in  this  parish,  mentioned  by  Lewis,  are 
well  worth  looking;  after.  There  is  much  archaBological  work  to  be 
done  in  Glamorgan. — Ed.  Arch.  Camb.] 

N.  33. — Inscribed  Stone  at  Haylb,  St.  Euth,  Cornwall.— 
^See  antef  p.  179.) — lir.  Edmonds  suggests  that  the  fourth  line  of  the 
inioription  npon  this  stone,  CVNATDO,  may  be  rendered  qu(i)  nat 
^QS  est)  (qningentesimo).  My  impression  is  that  the  letters  are 
intended  for  a  proper  name,  like  Cuiiovalos  and  Quenatavus,  alluded 
to  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Edmonds*  paper.  I  know  no  ancient 
British  or  Romano-Britigh  inscription  with  such  a  forniulji,  indicatin;^ 
the  date  of  the  birth,  or  even  any  date  at  all.  Ct)nse(|uenlly  the  sub- 
sequent suggestions  oi  Mr.  Edmonds,  founded  on  this  supposed  date, 
appear  to  me  untenable*  Can  anybody  faTour  me  with  a  rubbing  of 
this  stone?  J.O.W. 

field,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  authorities  in  [>hilolog)' ;  Ukc  Bopp, 
Fott,  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Ahrens,  amonp  the  cidt  r  lights  in  this  fieSd ; 
and  Schleicher,  Kahn,  Curtius,  and  Aufrecht,  amonp  its  younger  leaders." 

^  <  This  means  a  softening  of  the  radical  vowel  of  a  word  into  an  e  sound, 
to  denote  a  difference  of  peraoo  in  a  noon,  or  of  tsnse  in  a  as  in  4Xir 
words  brother  and  brethren,  foot  and  feet,  was  and  were." 
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N,  34. — Mart-Ro6b  Bbll. — At  Cowbridge,  Glamoreanshire,  aa 
in  nuiDj  other  Welsh  towns,  there  still  remains  the  cheering  old 
onstom  of  ringing  the    Curfew  Bell."   Until  within  not  many  years 

ago  one  of  the  bells  used  for  this  purpose  was  called  the  Mary-Rosb 
Bell.    Probably  parallel  instanoes  may  he  foand  elsewhere.  £• 

Ji.  35. — Heol-t-Cawl. — In  several  South  Welsh  towns  the  above 
appellation  is  given  to  a  street  which  is  invariably  found  to  lead  down 
to  the  mill-wear  on  the  river.    The  term  is  commonly  translated 

Broth  Street.''  Surely  this  cannot  have  been  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term.  B. 

JV.  3G. — Trevaen. — This  appellation  is  ^iven  in  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  Glamorgan  to  a  cow-house,  or  cattlc-.slied,  in  a  farm-yard. 
It  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  several  names  of  places,  &c.,  in  South 
Wales  similar  in  sound.  Infbrmalion  as  to  parallel  instanoes  Is  do- 
sired.  An  Antiqvart. 

J^.  87. — ^Mbini-Hirion,  Gardioanbhibb. — (See  4mU^  p.  213, 
Note  81.) — At  the  sixth  mile-stone  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Aber- 
J10mjik  to  Llanrhystid  and  Aberaeron,  about  200  yards  to  the  right, 
stood  two  upright  stones,  eleven  feet  in  height  above  the  groand,  by 
five  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth  :  there  were  two  other  stones,  smaller 
in  appearance,  lyinj^  flat  on  the  ground.  They  were  noticed  by 
Wyndham  in  his  Tour  Throur/h  }Vales,  in  1797,  and  by  Malkin,  who 
made  his  tour  about  1800.  The  latter  describes  them  as  standing 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  each  other;  there  were  many  other  stones 
lying  about;  and  they  wer^  he  oonjectured,  druidic  remains — pro- 
bably an  altar  (qumy,  cromlech?) ;  but  the  drcle  around  was  at  that 
time  by  no  means  to  be  made  out.  Evans,  in  his  Tour  Through 
South  WaleSf  p.  3.3o,  observed  them  in  1804  as  two  rude  uprij^ht 
stones,  one  of  tliem  twelve  feet  hij^h  and  Ave  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth  at  tlie  lower  end,  and  the  other  little  iiiferior  in  size  or 
height.  They  stood  on  the  land  of  Meini,  in  the  parish  of  Llany- 
cbatm,  an  outlving  part  of  the  ftrm  of  Pencwm,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Llauddeiniol.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  stones  were  suf 
▼erted,  and  broken  up,  and  converted  to  buiming  and  fencing  pui^ 
poses.  One  of  them  made  either  nine  or  eleven  posts.  Some  gate- 
posts and  corner-stones  about  the  house  and  yard  look  very  like  splints 
i'rom  larger  masses,  bein^j  of  the  f^rey  mountain  stone.  One  large 
stone  of  irregular  shape  near  a  fence  is  probably  j)art  of  the  druidic 
structure,  but  of  the  structure  itself  the  farm  preserves  ouly  the  namCi 

Thb  Local  Sborbtabt  ov  thb  Dutbiot. 

JV.  38. — Stones  of  Sepulchual  Chambers,  Britanny. — On 
man^  ^  the  ooTering-stones  of  the  chambers  in  Britanny^  and  more 
pirticularly  in  Morhiban,  are  seen  basins  with  channels  hollowed  out 

m  the  surface^  and  leading  to  the  edge  of  the  stone.  These  have 
generally  been  considered  artificial,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
discharge  of  the  blood  of  the  victim,  or  any  other  fluid  used  in  the 
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supposed  sacrificial  rites.  However,  two  of  the  most  accurate  and 
judicious  of  our  Breton  friends,  well  qualified  by  their  long  experience 
to  ibnn  an  opinicniy  have  lately  come  to  the  concloflion  thiit  these 
hollows  ere  not  the  work  of  man,  bat  of  time  and  weather,  actingon 

a  certain  Und  of  granite,  especially  that  of  a  coarser  grain.  The 
satisfactory  estahlishment  of  this  fact  will  partly  dispose  of  some  of 
the  theories  conccrninri^  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  dolmen,  or 
cromlech,  as  some  of  the  a?';;uinenls  in  favour  of  this  view  have  been 
drawn  from  these  same  hollows.  Our  own  archaeolojjists,  at  least  the 
most  able  and  judicious  of  them,  have  long  since  been  inclined  to  hold 
that  no  cromleeh  exists  which  was  not  originally  coTered  with  the 
snperincumbent  tnmnlus ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  each  is  the 
general  view  also  of  our  neighbours.  When  this  important  point  Is 
settled,  the  whole  question  of  the  sacrificial  theory  will  be  at  once 
answered.  M.  N. 

N.  39. — GWTTBBRIN. — ^In  the  church-yard  of  Gwytherin  parish, 
situflted  in  the  mountainoos  portion  of  Denlii<^hshire,  between  Llan- 
rwst  and  Denbi'jli,  are,  or  were  until  very  lately,  some  incised  stones, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  the  inscrijdions  of  which  had  wofully 
Buttered  from  time  and  neglect.  Can  any  member  ot  tiie  Association, 
who  resides  in  that  district,  give  us  some  accurate  account  of  these 
yet  unnoticed  slabs,  so  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  careful 
examination  and  preservation  from  destruction,  if  happily  they  are 
still  in  existence.  Ordovix. 


Query  73. — ^Pont  Fabv. — Can  any  member  give  aeeuraie  infor- 
mation as  to  the  earUett  date  when  this  name  was  applied  to  Cowbri^e  ? 

Q,  74. — Yauohan — Bower. — Richard  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  London,  (son  of  Thomas  ap  Robert  Vychan,  of  Talhenbont,)  died 
90th  March,  1607,  having  previously  married  Jane  Bower.  Infor- 
mation  respecting  the  parentage  of  this  Jane  Bower  "  is  particularly 
requested  by  F.  S.  A« 

Q,  71k— Compounders  for  Estates. — Where  are  the  accounts  of 
the  compoundei-s  for  estates  in  Wales  during  the  civil  war  to  be  met 
with  ?   I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  iuquiry.  M. 


Ansrver  to  Query  62. — The  building  alluded  to  in  this  Query  is 
called  Penallt  Priory,  with  the  history  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 
The  proprietor  lately  allowed  a  portion  of  it  to  be  pulled  down,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  wall  in  the  adjoining  farm-yard.  T. 

Antmer  to  Query  68.— >I  beg  to  refer  your  auerist  Sazon"  to 
Davies'  WM  Baianohay,  where  he  will  not  ond  any  fern  called 
"rhedyn  y  maen"  by  the  Welsh,  but  there  is  one  species  called 
**  rbedyn  y  graig," — maen  and  graig  bein^  often  synonymous  or  oon- 
vertible  terms;  if  so,  in  this  instance  it  is  the  forked  spleenworty  or 
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Asplenium  Septentrionaley  the  fronds  whereof  make  their  appearance 
in  March  and  April,  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  August,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  difficult  to  pi'ocure  after  Trinity-  SundsT,  but  being  a 
rare  plant,  coald  only  be  found  In  certain  localitiefl — probably  Anronia 
only — in  Wales.  As  to  the  present  existence  of  the  cnstom  alluded 
to  in  Foebrooke,  nothing  has  come  within  onr  obsoration  of  the  fact. 

M.  O. 

Amwer  io  Query  71. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  question 
about  the  ohlest  parish  re«^ster  in  Wales,  T  believe  that  the  parish  of 
Gwaenysgor  claims  to  have  the  earliest  example,  at  least  in  its  own 
district.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  claim  is  well  founded  or  not, 
or  even  of  the  date  of  the  register.  Probably,  howe?er,  one  of  onr 
Local  Secretaries  for  Flintshire  will  have  the  kindness  to  ascertain 
what  that  date  is,  and  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  the  assertion 
that  Gwaenysgor  has  the  oldest  register  in  If  orth  Wales.      F.  O. 


J&iuiWuiiu  Satires. 


Caernarvon  Castle. — The  new  gates  designed  by  A.  Salvin, 
Esq.,  after  those  at  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland,  have  now  been 

Jmt  up,  and  the  effect  is  highly  satisfactory.  They  are  of  solid  oak, 
iramed  in  chequer  and  studded  with  nails,  and  they  are  hung  on  new 
pivots  replacing  exactly  the  old  ones.  The  timber  was  twelve  months 
under  the  double  process  of  wet  and  dry  seasoning ;  and  the  total  cost 
has  been  .£120.  The  idea  originated  with  John  Morgan  Esq., 
Deputy-Constable  of  the  castle;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
carried  out  reflects  very  great  credit  on  that  gentleman's  taste  and 
discernment.  The  uniform  admission  fee  of  4d.  each  for  all  visitors, 
which  the  Deputy-Constable  has  instituted,  produces  an  annual  fund 
of  some  importance, — sufficient  to  pay  the  gate-keeper,  and  to  provide 
for  the  minor  repairs  of  the  castle,  the  cleaning  of  the  approacnes,  &c. 
The  system  is  found  to  work  well,  and  we  recommend  its  adoption  in 
other  instances,  such  as  Conway,  Beaumaris,  Harlech,  &c. 

Cabrnaryoh  Mubsuk.— The  museum  of  this  town,  comnrising 
most  of  the  remains  from  Segontium,  as  well  as  a  general  collection 
of  mineralogy  and  zoolo^,  has  been  removed  from  the  buildings  of 
the  Training  School  to  a  house  in  an  adjoining  street,  near  the  Forth 
yr  Aur  (now  the  Royal  Welsh  Yaclit  Club  House).  Here  it  has 
been  re-arranged  ;  and  though  the  space  is  not  quite  so  ample  as  might 
be  wished,  the  locality  is  suited  to  the  collection,  and  the  great  object 
of  asenre  enatodr  ia  attamed.  We  purpose  printing  a  <Hitalogue  of 
the  arohflBological  department  of  this  museum  as  soon  as  we  receive  it 
fiom  the  corators.  It  ie  intended  to  give  lectures  from  time  to  time 
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on  ant^uarian,  literary,  and  aoientific  eubjects,  within  the  walk  of 
thia  institution;  and  we  hope  that  coUectoia  of  antiquities  in  Caer- 
narronshire  will  eupport  it  as  it  desenres,  sending  to  it  objects  that 

may  come  into  tlieir  possession,  and  supporttnpj  it  by  tbeir  personal 
and  pecuniary  influence.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  a^jsiin  remindinjj 
members  tliat  objects  of  antiquity  j^ain  pjreatly  in  value  by  beit)p  placed 
in  public  museums;  there  lliey  can  be  classed,  compared,  and  studied, 
and  their  relative  importance  comes  thereby  to  be  elearly  ascertained. 
In  private  collections  they  are  comparatively  nnknown^  and  are  of 
small  value  except  as  obiects  of  curiosity.  The  ^radoal  grouping  of 
things  of  this  kind  round  local  Centres,  such  as  the  Caernanron  Mnseam, 
la  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Mtttrian  Archaioloot— a  copy  of  toIs.  I.  and  II.  of  the 
Myvfftian  Arehaiolo^,  one  of  the  scarcest  of  books,  is  now  to  be 
had  for  ten  guineas.    It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  reprinting  this  work 

has  been  definitively  abandoned ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowlodfie  concerniiij;  Welsh  MS8.,  thi^  is  not  to  be  rejn*ett(ML  Wbon 
tlie  principles  of  palaeography  and  of  Celtic  criticism  come  to  l)e  more 
thoroughly  understood,  such  an  operation  may  be  attempted  with  a 
greater  prospect  of  success. 

ToPOORAPiiY  OF  Gaul.  —  We  observe  in  the  Moniteur  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  ordered  an  accurate 
survey  and  account  of  Ancient  Gaul  to  be  executed  under  the  auspices 
of  his  government.  Such  an  example  has  very  little  chance  of  being 
imitated  in  oar  own  country,  where  so  much  is  left  to  be  done  by 
private  efforts,  and  where  money  for  the  higher  branches  of  intellectual 
research  is  but  sparingly  allotted  by  the  legislature.  The  words  of 
the  Moniteur  are  so  impressive,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  archa?olo- 
gical  mind  of  all  countries,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  fol- 
lowinsr  extracts : — 

"The  Roman  domination  has  let\  impressions  on  the  soil  of  France  not  less 
profound  than  in  our  language  and  institutions.  The  administrative  divisions 
nave  been  handed  down  to  our  own  days  in  llie  ecclesiasttcal  departments ;  the 
provincial  capitals  have  remained  flourishing  towns ;  the  cities  have  beoome 
episcopal  sees  ;  the  fortified  towns,  the  mihtar}'  stations,  the  intrenched  camfjs, 
which  the  people  still  call  the  Camps  of  Caesar,  are  still  the  admiration  of 
modem  stmlspsts ;  the  great  nUitary  and  conuneroial  roads  wUdb  traverss 
Gaul  have  often  indicattfl  the  line  of  our  own  roads,  and  aiford  valuable  hints 
to  our  engineers.  The  less  important  roads,  for  a  longf  time  abandoned  and 
^raas-grown,  are  now  becoming  provincial  roads,  or  high  roads  of  coramunica- 
tion.  ITaose  ^gantic  works  which  made  (»aul  a  second  Italy,  have  braved 
twelve  centuries  of  neglect,  and  maintained  the  territory  in  the  conditions 
indispen.sable  for  the  lite  of  a  great  people;  but  they  could  not  snfTue  for  the 
wants  of  moflem  times,  and  each  year  some  additional  remnant  is  lost  of  those 
monuments  of  our  bistor}' — some  fragments  of  that  ancient  civilization 
disBppear ;  in  another  centur)-,  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  IVsnoe,  there  will 
be  notUng  left  of  the  work  of  the  Romans  but  a  few  traditions,  soma  legendSf 

and  a  consideable  number  of  local  designations."  "To 

cany  out  this  project  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  make  a  careful  ezploratioo  of 
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loc&litiee ;  but  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  search  in  the  texts  of  ancient  authon, 
m  the  epigraphs  on  monuments,  in  the  worin  of  the  learned,  in  the  local 

denominations^  in  the  popular  traditions,  for  ereiTthing  which  may  serve  to 
le-eatabll.sh  the  topoprJiphy  of  Roman  Gaid  towards  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  to 
determine  the  adiiiiniatrative  divisions,  the  names  and  sites  of  cities  and  forti- 
fied towns,  of  military'  stations  and  intrenched  campe,  the  fine  of  the  roada  of 
oonimimication,  the  site  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  harbours,  the  former 
direction  of  rivers  which  have  changed  their  be<ls,  the  sites  of  fon'^ts  which 
have  disapoeared,  aud  of  morasses  which  have  been  drained.  This  work 
mwld  not  oe  complete  if  no  account  were  taken  of  the  state  of  Ganl  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  The  names  of  certain  Cdlie  tribes,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  localities,  have  survived  the  conqtiest ;  the  circumscriptions  of 
the  payi  of  Gaul  al»o  remain  ;  it  will  therefore  be  nece-ssary  to  collect  all  data 
which  are  to  be  found  on  Gaul  before  the  conquest  of  JuUus  CiCisar,  to  bring 
them  into  the  general  map  of  Gaul  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.**  .  .  . 
*'  All  the  learnetl  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  historical  or  gcogra})hical 
studies  have  been  inviterl  to  lend  a  band  to  this  }:^eat  undertakino;,  which  \\-ill 
thus  assume  the  character  of  a  national  work  \  and  they  have  already  eagerly 
feaponded  to  the  appeal  The  learned  societies,  for  their  part,  conld  not  ulow 
the  opportonity  to  he  lost  of  revealing  the  sources  at  their  command— the 
treasures  hoarded  up  in  their  archives ;  important  information  aln-ady  sent  in 
gives  ]»roof  of  their  zeal,  and  testifies  the  care  with  which  they  explore  the  soil 
and  the  antiquities  of  our  countrj-.** 

Society  for  the  Publication  of  the  Melodies  of  Ireland. 
—The  First  Volunie  by  this  Society  contains  147  old  Irish  Melodies, 
selected  from  an  imineiiM  collection  of  airs  never  before  puhtisbed. 
Those  airs  are  chiefly  of  the  vocal  class,  songs  and  ballads ;  many 
of  them  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  several  of  them  of  a  cha- 
racter equal  to  the  finest  of  those  published  by  Moore  and  Stevenson. 
But  they  embrace  also  several  very  curious  Ancient  Marches  and 
military  pieces  (0)  ;  several  CnoinCj  ot  Lamentations ;  pome  beautiful 
J^lou(/h-tune;s  (4)  ;  u  lew  sueciniens  of  the  priuiilive  LullabieSf  called 
the  Suantraige,  or  maeical  sleep-tunes  (3) ;  aud  several  examples  of 
the  airs  connected  with  particular  occupations,  such  as  the  LuiHn^ 
Loobeen,  or  Spinnimj-Wheel  Tunes,  the  Smith's  Sotifff  the  Churning 
Sonf/,  &c.  Anrl,  besides  all  these,  a  number  of  curious  arul  effective 
Dance  Tunes  (-20),  (Ji<is,  .^e.,)  Planxties  (7),  and  /rw/t  Itcels  (6), 
have  been  included  in  the  voltiino,  uhich  tlius  j)i'esej)t!^  an  immense 
variety  of  <:enuiiie  Irish  aiis,  of  ;tlni»).st  every  class,  chai  acleri>tieall y  set 
for  the  piunu-ibrle.  in  the  Ldilor's  inli  oductiun,  and  in  the  ieller-press 
observations  which  accompany  the  airs,  printed  throughout  the  book, 
much  valuable  information  will  be  found  by  the  lovers  of  Irish  music  ( 
and  particularly  in  several  conimunieations  which  Dr.  Petrie,  the 
President,  has  inserted  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquarian  history  con- 
rieefed  wiih  the  sevcrnl  kinds  of  airs  and  dnnces,  and  the  customs  to 
which  tln^y  have  nlation,  from  Pruf'rssor  Eu<iene  Curry,  M.R.I. A., 
and  on  the  Danct»s  ot  Murjster,  by  Mr.  Paliick  Joyce,  ot  Cjlenusheen, 
county  of  Limerick,  by  wboin,  also,  some  very  tine  airs  liave  been 
fnatcued  from  obliTion. 
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A  YoLUMB  OF  Vocabularies  from  thb  tbnth  ckntury  to  the 
FIFTBENTH.  Edited  by  T.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.y  kc  1  voL 
imperial  8vo.    1857.    ( Privately  printed.) 

We  leun  fnm  tbe  praikoe  that  the  archaeological  world  is  indebted 
for  this  exceedingly  curious  and  useful  volume  to  the  liberality  of  one 
of  our  members, — Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, — whose  muni- 
ficence and  discernment  in  ail  miitters  of  archaeological  research  have 
made  him  so  honourably  distinguished.    It  was  this  gentlemaa  who 

Sarobaaed  the  Faussett  Colleotion,  which  the  tnutees  of  the  British 
Inseamy  id  an  e?il  momenty  declined;  and  it  b  he  who  has  published 
an  illnstrated  acoonnt  of  that  collection,  without  regard  to  labour  and 
expense.  He  may  well  be  styled  a  perpetual  patron  of  medieval  art 
and  science ;  and,  as  such,  we  are  not  sttrpHsed  at  his  pubUsbing  the 
Tolume  before  us. 

It  comprises  sixteen  vocabularies,  viz  : — 

"  I.  The  Colloquy  of  Archbishop  Alfric.    10th  Ccutuiy. — II.  Archbishop 

Alfric^s  VocabiJary.    10th  Century  EH.  Supplement  to  Alfiric's  Vocabu- 

Uuy.    11th  Century — IV.  Anglo-Saxoo  Vocabulary,    lltfa  Centurj' — V. 


12th  Century  VII.    The  Treatise  de  Utensilibus  ot  AU  xandor  Neckam. 

12th  Century  VLU.  The  Dictionarius  of  John  de  Garlande.    First  half  of 

lath  Century  IX.  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Plants.   Middle  of  ISth 

Centun-  X.  The  Treatise  of  ^^':llte^  de  Biblesworth.  Close  of  1 3th  Century. 

— XI.  Mt'trical  ^''o(•abula^y.  rerhapa  of  the  14th  Conturj' — XII.  Names  of 
the  Farts  of  the  iimuan  iiody.  Same  date  as  preceediug.—XIIL  English 
YocabidaiT.  \&&k  Centiny—JUV.  A  Nombsle.  IMh  Ceutiinr.~.Xv.  A 
Pictorial  Yocabtikry.  15th  Centiny. — XVL  Aaglo-Sszon  Vooabidsiy. 
10th  or  nth  Century.'* 

A  glance  at  this  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume ;  but  to  understand  it  more  fully  we  most 
borrow  the  words  of  the  learned  editor : — 

**Thc  Treatises  which  form  the  present  volume  arc  interesting;  in  several 
points  of  view.  Their  im^rtanco  in  a  philological  sense,  as  monuments  of 
the  languages  which  prevailed  at  di£brent  periods  in  this  isUmd,  is  evident  at 
the  first  glance,  and  need  not  dilated  upon.  They  are  curious  records  of 
the  histon*  of  Education;  and,  above  all,  tliey  arc  fiUefl  with  invaluable  mate- 
rials tor  illu.stratin|5  the  conditions  and  manners  of  our  forefathers  at  various 
periods  of  their  histoiy,  as  well  as  the  Anti(|uities  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
genenL  The  history  of  Educadon  is  a  subject  which  \»  now  deservedly 
attracting  more  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to  it.  It  is  certainly  not 
uninterestin}^  to  trace  the  various  etTort?  which  were  made,  at  all  periods  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  simplil^'  and  render  iK)pular  the  tonus  of  elemeutary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  several  modifieations  which  these  ferms  underwent. 

**The  groundwork  of  all  school-learning  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
langiuige ;  and  the  first  tasks  of  the  young  scholar  were  to  learn  the  elements 
of  the  Latin  gramuuu*,  to  commit  to  memory  words  and  tiieir  meanings,  and 
to  practise  ccnversation  in  the  Latin  tongoe.  It  was  this  practical  appncation 
of  the  language  which  contributed  very  largely  to  its  comiitioo,  fisr  tiie  sdiolar 
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beg^n  by  making  himscdf  acquainted  not  with  the  pure  Latin  diction  of 
cUiSsical  bookd,  but  with  a  nomenclature  of  wordii — many  of  them  extrv:mely 
lMitMuroiift-.wluc]i  it  had  then  beeome  cnstomaiy  to  apply  to  obiects  of  ordinarjr 
use  and  occmrence.  The  lessons  were  ^voo  by  word  of  mouth,  as  boys  could 
not  in  those  times  be  accommodated  with  books  ;  but  they  had  slates,  or  roughly 
made  tablets  (tabula )^  on  which  the^'  wrote  down  the  lesson  in  grammar,  or 
the  portum  of  vocabuaiy,  firom  the  hps  of  the  master,  and,  after  ocnmiittiiiff  it 
to  memory,  enued  the  vnting,  to  nuike  place  for  another.  The  teaflhor  bul 
necessarily  his  own  written  examplar  of  an  eleniciitark-  Latin  grammar,  as  well 
as  his  own  written  vocabulary  of  words,  from  which  he  read,  interpreted,  and 
explainol.  Tlie  old  iUuminations  of  manuscripts  give  us  not  unfrequently 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  school,  in  which  wc  st>e  the  scholars  anangedi 
with  their  tablets,  before  or  round  the  teacher,  who  is  dictating  to  them.  In 
the  earlier  periods  of  Chrisrianity  amon<x  the  Anf^lo-Saxons,  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  was  pursued  with  extraordiuarj'  zeal  and  proportionate  success, 
and  onr  ishmd  was  celebratod  fbr  Its  learned  men ;  but  as  time  passed  on, 
various  circumstances  combined  to  produce  a  general  neglect  of  learning,  so 
that  King  Alfred  complained,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  centun,-,  that  very 
few  of  his  subjects  could  translate  irom  Latin  into  their  niotlier  tonmie.  ^So 
dean,*  he  said,  was  teaching  mined  among  the  English  peo])le,  mt  there 
were  "rery  few  eve  n  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  southwanl  of  the  Humber,  who 
could  Tinclcrstand  their  service  in  English,  or  declare  forth  an  e]iistle  out  of 
Latin  into  KngUsh ;  and  I  think  there  were  not  many  beyond  Humber.'  It 
may  be  observed,  that  in  the  earlier  period,  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  was 
the  great  seat  of  learning.  *  So  fern  soch  there  were,*  Alfred  adds,  *  that  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  instance  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  when  I  began  to 
reign.    To  God  Almighty  be  thanks  that  we  now  have  any  teacher  in  stalL*** 

Mr.  Wright,  alluding  to  the  decline  of  tbo  study  of  Latin  amongst 
the  Ang]o-8nxon8,  observes  that  it  ^vas  revived  in  England,  witii  some 
success,  during  tlie  tentli  century  ;  but  that  the  labours  of  the  two 
Alfricsy  in  translating  and  compiling  in  English,  testify  lo  the  neglect 
of  the  Latin  language ;  and  says  that  we  owe  to  them  the  first  elementary 
school  books  known  to  have  existed  in  English — a  Latin  grammar, 
and  some  Latin-English  YocabnlarieB.  The  editor  then  goes  on  lo 
say,— 

^It  is  amgnUy  bow  soon  our  fore&thers  b^gsii  to  exercise  theur  ingenuity 

in  arranging  their  elementary  bookf! — and  more  especially  the  vocabularies — 
in  forms  calculated  to  be  most  attractive  to  the  learner,  or  to  enable  him 
more  easily  to  commit  them  to  memory.  The  first  of  the  treatises  printed  in 
the  present  volume,  which  bad  pa.sse<l  successively  throu^^li  the  hands  of  the 
two  Alfrics.  the  arclihisliop  and  liis  (lisci|>le.  is  compiled  in  tln>  fonn  of  an 
inten-sting  and  very  aniu.sing  dialogue,  so  coiitrive<l  a.s  lo  embody  a  larire 
number  of  the  words  of  common  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  hie. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  but  accompanied  with  a  continaoas  interlinear  gloss  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  precisely  on  the  plan  of  tlie  modem  elementarj'  books  of  the 
Hamiltonian  system  of  teaching,  to  which  it  has  be»»n  more  than  once  compared; 
but  it  po&jcssed  one  striking  dillcrence,  which  must  not  be  overlooked— that 
tiie  oldf  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  was  glossed  for  the  assistance  of  the  teadior,  and 
not,  as  in  the  modorn  books  of  this  description,  for  the  learner.  In  foct,  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  time  the  scluKtlniasters  tlieinselves  were  verj*  imperfectly 
acmiainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  have 
books  in  which  the  English  meanin-  was  written  above  or  beside  Uie  Latin 
word,  to  enable  them  toeaqplain  it  to  their  scholars.  It  was  this  same  ignorance 
whidi  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  have  vocabularies,  or  lists  of  Latin  woids,  with 
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the  translation  attached  to  them — such  as  those  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
pQPBMiit  volmno." 

We  have  not  room  to  quote  from  Mr.  Wright's  inlroduction  his 
remarks  on  the  dUtinctWe  merits  of  each  Tocabalary they  are  well 
worth  etttdying,  and  they  present  much  information  that  it  perfectly 
novel  to  QSy  and  may  be  lo,  perhaps,  to  some  of  our  members.  Wo 
hasten  rather  to  give  the  oonclading  portion  of  his  obsenrations  opon 
them : — 

"The  philologist  will  appreciate  the  tracts  printed  in  the  following  pages  as 
a  continuous  series  of  ver)*  valuable  nionunients  of  the  langtia^e^  spoken  in 
our  island  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  these  vocabularies  alone  which  have 
pvesorfed  firom  oblivion  a  iwy  considerable  and  interesting  ^rtion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  and  without  their  assistance  our  Anglo-lbaxon  diction- 
aries would  l»e  far  more  ini perfect  than  they  are.  T  have  endeavoimxl  to 
collect  together  in  the  present  volume  all  the  Ang^lo-Saxon  vocabularies  that 
are  known  to  exist,  not  only  on  account  of  their  diversily,  but  because  I 
beUeve  that  their  individual  n^ty  will  be  incxeased  by  thus  presenting  them 
in  a  collective  form.  They  represent  the  An<;lo-Sa\on  lanj^uafje  as  it  existed 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centurie.s ;  and,  as  written  no  doubt  in  difl'erent 
places,  they  may  possibly  prej<ent  some  traces  of  the  local  dialects  of  that 
period.  The  curious  semi-Saxon  vocabulary  is  chiefly  interesting  as  repre- 
senting the  An;;lo-Saxon  in  its  period  of  transition,  when  it  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decadence.  The  interlinear  gloss  to  Alexander  Neckam,  and  the 
commentary  on  John  de  Garluude,  are  most  important  monuments  of  the 
language  which  for  a  while  usurped  among  our  rorefiithers  the  place  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  which  we  know  by  the  name  ot'  the  An<;lo->fonnan.  In 
the  partial  vocabulary'  of  the  names  of  jihints,  which  follows  them,  we  have 
the  two  languages  in  iuxta-position,  the  Anglo-Saxon  having  then  emerged 
from  that  state  which  nas  been  termed  soni^Saxoo,  aadbeoome  early  Enghsh. 
We  arc  again  introduced  to  the  Kii;:Iish  language  more  genendly  ny  Walter 
de  liiblesworth,  the  interlinear  rrloss  to  whose  treatise  represents  no  doubt 
the  Engli^^h  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centur}'.  All  the  subsequent 
Tocabuliiries  given  here  belong,  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  As  written  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  th^  bear 
evident  marks  of  dialect ;  one  of  them — the  vocabulary  in  Latin  verse — is  a 
very  curious  n'llc  of  the  dialect  of  the  West  of  England  at  a  period  of  which 
such  remains  ai*e  extremely  rare." 

The  first  Vocabulary,  77<e  Colloquy  of  Archhis/iop  Alfric  is  one  of 
the  most  generally  interesting.  It  has  been,  indeed,  published  before, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  Anglo-Saxon  scholars.  Notwithstanding  this, 
we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  some  extracts 
hud  before  themt   We  learn  from  a  note  that,— 

^  AHHc  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  this  Conoquv"  was  compQed,  was  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  Alfric  the  (Iramnuirlaa,  nom  the  active  part  he  took  in 

the  educational  movement  of  his  time.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Bishop  of 
Wilton,  and  in  996  succeeded  Sigeiic  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lie  died 
on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1 006.  This  Colloquy  was  probably  composed  in  tiie 
earlier  period  (^his  life,  when  he  was  a  monk  of  Winchester.   It  was  as  stated 

in  the  Latin  title,  enlargiKl  and  n'published  by  Alfric  Bata^  a  scholar  under 
the  archbishop  when  he  taught  in  the  schools  at  Winchester,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century/' 

We  now  quote  from  the  Colloquy  itself : — 
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**]£  Qiud   didt  ta,  amtor,  qaomodo    exflroes     opus  tanm? 
eala  leof  hlaford  |>eRrle  ic  deoHe  ic  ga  ot  on  defcrffiU  ])y  wende 

**A.  O    mi  dominc,  nimium    laboro;    ezeo      diluralo  minando 
oxon  to     f«lda    and  j«ii;ie  liig  to      syl      nys  hyt  swa  stenrc 
boves  ad  campnm,    et    junj^'o   eos  ad   aratrura;  non  est   tarn  appera 
winter  yset  ic  dnrre  Intian  act  ham  for     oge    hliifordes  mines  nc 
hiemps    ut     audeam    latere     domi,     pre  timore     doiuini      mei ;  sed 

geiukodan  oxan  and  gciasstnodon  sceare  and  cultre  mit  pmre  syl 
jonctit    boboi,  e(     cicwiiinnato  -vomare  et    coltro  anUvOi 

e!ce  dsg  ic  eceal  eritn  falne  mfet  ofye  maro 
omiii  die   debeo   ame  mtognun  agnun,  aot  pbis.** 

And  again 

bu  aceo-wyrbta  bwet  wyrcst  pu   ns  njtwyr^neasflB 


*^S.  Est   quidem     an    mea   utilii    valda  Tobia  et  neceMaria. 


"M.  Quomodo? 

ic  bicge  by  da  and  fell  and  gearkie  big  mid  craefte  mi  non 
"8.  Ego  emo    entei  et  peDaa,  et   preparo  eaa       arte  nea, 

and  wyrce  of  bim  ^escy  mistlices  cynnes  awyOleraa  and  mseoa 
et   Uao  ex  eia  ealoamenta  diveni  generia,  Babtalares,    et  fioonei^ 

le^r-hoaaand  butericaa  bridel-^wancgaa  and  gmeda  flazan  pinnan 

collgas     et     vtres,  frenos  et    falera,  flascones 

and  hifrdifatu  8p!it-l('|)era  and  Iiaelfira  pusan  and  faetelsas  and  nan 
et     calidilia,       calraria       ot    chamos,    jx  ras     et    manapiai  et  nemo 

eowcr  nele  ofc'rwintran  baton  minon  cra  tte 
vestrum  viilt      hicmare        sine      nica  ario.'* 

P'urther  on  the  Magister  interrogales  a  young  student  in  a  monastic 
bouse,  and  says, — **  Tu,  puer,  quid  fecisti  hodie?"  to  whicb  tbe 
reply  is, — 

mnnega  ))ing  ic  dyde  on  bine  nibt  yn  j^a   cnyll  ic  geliyrde 
**D.  Multas      res      fed     Hac  nocte,  qoando  i^am  audivi, 

ic  aras  on  minon  bedde  and  code  to  cyrcean  and  wig  nbt-eang 
furrexi  de      lectulo       et  exivi  .id  ocrlcsiam,   et  cantavi  noctumam 

mid  gebroj^rum  jcftrr  fja  wepungon  he  eallnm  linlgum  and  doBgredlice 
cum   fratribus ;     deinde  cantuviinuf  de  omnibus  Sanctis     et  matutinales 

lof-jsanges  acfter  jjysum     prim    and  seofon   seolmas  mid  letanian 
laudes;       post      ha;c,     })riinam,   et       vii.      psalmos,    cum  letaniis, 

and  capitol  msessan  6yb])an  uiider-tide  and  dydon  mac^san  be  daege 
et  primam  miflaam;  deinde    tertiam,    et  fiBcimnt  nuunam  de  die; 

ttAer  ^enm  we  tongan  mtddacg  and  seton  and  dmneon  and 
|KMit    hms   cantavimoi  laataBi,    et  mandncatimaa,  ei   Inbimoi,  et 

slepon    and   eft     we  ariaon  and  anngon      non    and  nu 

donniTimuSf  et  iterum  forresiniiii,  et  eantavinrai  neaaai,   et  aieda 

we  synd  her  aetforan  ))e  gearuwe  geb^ran  hwaet  J>u  ub  sec^e 

awBBf    bio   eoraai  t^    panti     aadm     quid  nobia  diuna.** 


hu 
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Mr.  Wright  appends  to  this  the  following  note:— ' 

«*  The  aooooot  here  given  of  the  legnhv  cccupadOTs  of  tiie  yoimg  monk, 
dming  a  pert  of  the  day,  is  Toy  carioos.   The  ulit-saug,  or  noctwm^  called  at 

a  later  period  matntina^  or  matins,  began  at  three  o\'lo(  k  in  the  morning,  at 
which  tne  monk  was  called  from  his  bed  by  the  ringing  ot  the  church  bell. 
The  service  of  prime  followed,  at  six  o'clock ;  after  whicn  came  utidenUide,  or 
Ueree^  at  about  nine  o'clock — and  nud-dcsg^  or  text,  at  noon.  It  appears  that 
the  monks  had  no  meal  until  after  the  mid-day  scrviro  ;  and  that  sifter  it  they 
retired  to  sleej),  from  which  thoy  were  rouse<l  to  periorm  the  service  of  no;ig, 
about  two  o'clock.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  till  after  this  latter  service 
that  they  irere  propeiiy  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other  bnameM;  and  the  boys, 
or  yonnger  memben  of  the  commnnity,  thai  tient  to  sdiooL" 

We  now  turn  to  some  of  the  Vocabalaries,  arranged  like  modem 
spellinff  booksy  in  oolnmnSy  and  we  take  the  subjoined  from  one  of  ihe 
eleventh  oentary: — 

**  Deus  omnipotmu,        is  God  dimis^  ryne. 

aelmihtig,  se  wa?9  ncfre  unbe-  MundtiSyVelcosmttffmxddMXh-eud, 

gunnen  and  sfre  byS  ungeen*  Tellus,  vel  terra  ^  eorpe, 

dod.  JIurnus,  niolde. 

Celum,  heofen.  Mare,  vel  equor,  sse. 

AngeluSf  engel.  Pektgwt,  wid  sse. 

ArdUa^fdiu,  heah-engd.  Oceatmm,  garsecge. 

Steila,  steorra.  Homo,  man. 

8olf  snnna.  Mas,  vd  masculus^  werbades  man. 

Jjuna,  mona.  Femina,  wif  hades  man. 

Finiiamcntuvi,  roder.  Sexw,  werliad  otS^e  wifhad. 

One  of  the  most  nseful  parts  of  this  volume  is  the  Treatise  by 
Alexander  Neckam  of  the  twelfth  oentary.  Concerning  him  the 
editor  says : — 

**  Alexander  Neckam  (whose  name  is  also  spelt  in  the  MSS.  Xcchom  and 
Nequam)^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
twdfth  oentoiy,  was  bom  at  jSt  Albani  in  llil7,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  learning  that  he  was  entrusted  at  a  very  early  age  with  the  direction 
of  the  celebratetl  school  of  Dunstable,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1180  had 
attained  to  celebrity  as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Ue  returned 
to  Eng^d  in  1187,  and  is  siid  to  have  veramed  ms  fermer  position  in  the 
school  of  Dunstable.  He  died  in  1217*  leaving  a  considerable  nnniber  iA 
works  as  monuments  of  his  talents  and  learning,  lliat  w^hich  is  here  printed 
was  in  all  probabihty  composed  while  he  directed  the  school  of  Dunstable,  and 
may  with  tolerable  safety  be  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century." 

Members  of  our  Association  may  probablv  become  better  acquainted 
with  this  learned  author  of  a  meet  remarkable  century  at  a  future 
period.  They  will  find  this  treatise  fbU  of  yary  curious  ideas  $  among 
them  the  foUowlog : — 

cors  la  sale  porch 

Corpus   aule   vestibalo  nmniator,  jnzta  qnod  portions  honsite  rit 

ordin^      curt  de  qo 

disposita.  Atrium  etiam  habeat,  quod  ab  atro  dicitur,  eo  quod  ooquine  jusLta 

rues  trespassauns  i.  odorem 

plateas  lieri  solebant,  ut  transeuntes    nidorem  coquine  sentirent.   In  aula 
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posz  divisi    cloofls      68  latw 

mt  poftfls  deiUtis  mtendcus  digtinctL  Chmn,  aswriinu,  cidnfis,  et 
neeesM  trefr      chevenmt       i.  ad  fnmmitatem  domut 

opus  est,  et  tnbibnB,  ek   tignia,    wqiie       ad  doma  edificii  attin* 

gentibus. 

parris  tifrnis  cheveruna 

Tigillis    cdam  opus  est  usque  ad  domus  commissuram  porrectis.  Pari* 

diversa  parte  positi  plus  aut 

elflf  e  dhma  regione  atif  quanto  remociiu  a  Amdamento  sargant  tanto 

i.  si  non  distant  enginimeDt 
magia  distant;      aBoqnin      nunam  ininabltar  tola   marihina  domnset 

periculum 

ita  discrimen  erit." 

Mr.  Wright's  note  upon  this  passage  is, — 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  theory  with  Alexander  Ne<;kam,  who 
imagined  that,  because  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  walls 
of  a  house  ought  to  be  built  not  exactly  perpendicular,  but  leaning  from  each 
other,  forgettang  that  the  smallness  of  the  angle  would  make  the  two  perpen- 
diculars as  nearly  as  possible  paralld.  He  argues  the  question  in  the  following 
manner,  which  seems  to  intimate  a  glimpse  of  the  Newtonian  system  of 
gravitation,  in  his  treatise  De  naturis  rerum^  (MS.  Keg.  12,  G.  xL,  fol.  79, 
V*,  in  die  British  Museom) : — ^Oportet  namqne  neoesBario  ut  qoanto  amj^ns 
parietes  a  tern  surgnnt,  tantu  major  distantia  inter  ipsos  reperiator.  Gnm 
enim  omne  ponderosum  naturaliter  tendat  ad  centnim,  intellige  parietes 
angulariter  sibi  sooari.  Videsne  igitur  quonammodo  radii  ex  modiolo  biga; 
procedrates  majori  et  minori  distantia  se  jungantur  us^ue  dum  rot«e  ipsi 
maritentnr?  Sus  et  parieles  elerantor,  ocbU  oonveza  reqpidentes." 

The  next  Yocaholaiy,  or  rather  Treatise,  is  the  Dietianariui  of  John 
da  Gtailande.  The  editor  says  of  him : — 

John  de  Garlande  was  an  Englishman,  ham  (nrohahty  aboot  the  middle 

of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  He 
established  himself  in  the  I'nivor«ity  of  Paris  in  the  fu \st  years  of  the  thirteenth 
ccutUT)',  and  was  long  celebrated  there  for  his  schohustic  learning.  He  appears 
to  have  been  employed  at  Tonlonse  against  the  heretical  Albigeois,  and  we 
learn  from  a  paragraph  in  the  following  treatise  that  he  was  Uiere  in  1218, 
when  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Toulouse  in  1229,  John  de  Garlande  waa  clioseu  as  one  of 
the  professors,  and  remained  there  three  years,  after  which  he  resumed  his 
position  in  Paris,  where  he  probablj  died  soon  after  the  ndddle  of  the  thirteenth 


centur\'.** 


Those  of  oar  readers  who  arc  curious  in  the  military  nomenclature 
of  this  century  wiU  iind  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  subjoined 
passage : — 

gryte  noyse  barbycons 
*^In  dvitate  Xholose,  nondum  sedato    tuuuiltu    belli,  vidi  anteniuralia, 

/  brytegys  schafFtys 

hdas,  soperyRMsata  profimda,  tunes,  propun^acuh^  tabula,  et  oraticula  ex 
trabibus  ^3Kta,  oestas,  dipeos,  targuH  brachioh^  et  perareas  sive  tormenta, 

/  gunnyg 
quarum  ana  pessumdcdit  Simonem  comiteni  Montisfixrtis ;  mangonaha, 
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staf-slyn^s  baryb  tornyng 

IbadiniUv    et  trcbuchcta,  arictes,  sues,  vineas,  et  cadoe  versatilles,  que 

omnia  sunt  machine  bellice ;  secures,  Lipennos,  dacas.  joi^a  Galliconira,  sparos 
Yspanionimf  caticas  et  pugioncs  in  dolonibus  Teutonicurum ;  anelacias  Angli- 
oorum,  pils  Romanorum,  hasta,  sariasas  Maoedomim,  pdtas  Amacomim, 
Thdoaoniarum  arcus,  IVoiBiionim  palos,  et  maUeos  &roo8  et  ligones,  daTas 
ferreas,  ct  i:iriila,  et  riitnpiutas  paleros  et  conos,  toraco?;,  et  bombicinia,  palea.'*. 
loricas,  o*  n  as  et  femoralia,  genualeA  ferrea,  lancens,  et  hastas,  contos,  et 
uncos,  catlienus,  cippos,  et  barream,  et  ingnem  pelasgum,  et  Titnim  liqae- 
fiustom,  iltndaa  et  pandas,  balistas  trodeataa,  com  taia  et  materaciisj  que 
omnia  fnint  ut  per  ea  corpus  miseri  homuiia  deBtmatur.  Cetera  arma  militam 
in  alio  capitulo  continentur. 

"  (Propugnacula,  Gallicc  barbaquaniie.)  [Antemuralio,  barbechcuU.  Licia, 
GaDice  keet,  Propugnacula,  htieeke.  Tabula,  GaUioe  ptaeeus,  Cntioula, 
GaOice  engint*']  Ceetoa  est  aeotam  pugilis.  Targie  [GalHee  targes]  sunt 
qoedam  ma«rna  scuta  que  componuntur  tclis.  Brachiola,  parva  scuta  a<1he- 
rentia  brachii:}.  rcrraria  [|Gallice  pereres]  (peralia)  est  tormentum  mmui<L 
Fustibula,  quedam  ma<4ima  earn  nmda  et  mcoIo.  IMboeeta  sont  etiain 
tormeiita  murorum  [GaiSliceitebuchej^^.  [Jesa,  r/imrm,']  Spares,  genus  cultdli 
(jnorum  va{4:ine  sunt  dolones.  [^Anelacias,  (iallice  an^/ar.]  Avalancias, 
cuhellus  (juadratus.    Catapultas,  jiili  lerrei.    Galerus  est  coop<'rtorium  capitis 

E;umi|uc  modi  \  galea  est  tegumeu  capitis  militis  j  couus  ei»t  in  suuuuitatc 
Tonoea  fimt  immiiiienta  corporis.  [Bombicukia,  GaiDice  abeiuny  a 
ex,  -icis,  Gallice  cotun.  Mangonalia,  Galficc  mangeneus.  Ocreas,  Gallioe 
chatisce.'i  (le  fer.  Femoralia,  Gallice  quhseni].  Genualia  dicuntur  a  genu, 
Gallice  gemuUUers  \jfcnulkr8\.  Contos,  Gallice  perche  ^perches.  Uncos, 
(SaUke  croi«»,...mde  unoui,  -d,  Gallice  petit  crom].  Gippoa  est  qdlibet 
tntDCUs,  et  specialiter  tmncaa  illequo  crura  latronum  eoarctantur,  GaUicecgi. 
Barrarius  <licuntur  a  barris,  nue  sunt  vectes ;  Gallice  dicuntur  hnrres.  Tgncm 
pelasgiun  dicitur  J'eu  grejois  \_fu  gregeifs\.  Fundas  [Gallice  ffiy(ki\  dicuntur 
a  fundo,  quia  fundunt  lapidem,  qm  transumptive  dicitur  glans,  undc  sub- 
juDfldtiir  glandes.  Balistas  dicantnr  arbaletU,  Troeleatas,  ab  hoe  nomine 
trodea,  que  Gallice  didtor  vtt,  est  quedam  rota  artifidoaa.** 

We  have  given  snffioient  specimeDt  of  the  contents  of  this  yolnme 
to  interest  our  readers  in  it.  We  will  conclude  with  the  following 
short  extract  from  a  pictorial  yooabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

which  is  tlie  last  but  one  on  the  list,  regretting  that  we  cannot  transfer 
Bonie  of  the  /ac^^miiet  of  its  quaint  pen-and-ink  illustrations  to  our 
pages : — 

**  NOMINA  VESTIMENTOBUM.  Hic  jnllUS,  A**  &  CapC. 

flte  tJMfw,  1  Hec  tena^  A**  a  hewd. 

Hoc  vestimenium^  >A^  dothe.  Hoe  eapucktm^  A^  a  hode. 


Hoc  huhimmtttm^  )  Hcc  firmilansa,  a  cloke. 

Hoc  supennn^  An"  a  pryn.      ^  Hoc  colobium^  a  tabarSi 

Hoc  pdiciumy  A"'  a  pylcheu.  Hec  toga,  1 

Hoe  •ccQMEofMim,  A*  a  scaplorey.  Hoc  ejutoglum,  j  ^  fSy^J^ 

Hec  capa^  A"'  a  cope.  Hec  atiperttinka,  a  ^nroote. 

H  e  anraharda^  A""  a  sdavene.  Hec  roba,  /I"  a  rolw. 

iioc  ,m,uile,     Kmantdla  ^ec  ftmica,      a  cote. 

H$e  §eclas,  -CM,  idem  est,  Hec  nibuncula^  f 

Hoc  cajKlbm,  /!«  a  hat  Htr  mpera,  \  . 

Hk  capeUm,  id&n  est,  Hec  instUa,  |  a  lOMie  or  a  ij-ste. 
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Hoc  ventrale^  a  corscte. 
Hec  lomhesitw^  An"  a  paltoke. 
He  bracce,  -aruiu^  ^ 
Hoc  ffemorale,     >  AnT  a  breke. 
Hoc  pen'zoma,       )  \ 
Hir  ff'irnltiji,  /I"*  a  huwjTig:. 
II<jc  lumbare^  yl**  a  br^Tdyle. 
Hec  kfjula,  A'*  a  Imyr. 
Hoc  subiiffar,  .1^  a  stylt-boude. 
Subliger  W  legola  caligatt  qnasfab- 

l}  gans  alte. 
Hue  tU/ialCi  a  stram  lle. 
Hec  caligaj  A**  a  nose. 
Hie  fnancus^  .1^  a  nu'tcjufc 
Hec  Jfirod'ca,  A"  a  <:\ot\i. 
Hie  sotularisy  A*^  a  scho. 
fiii;  jMNiuliiti     a  soke. 
Hie  ffinoSUm,  A^  a  dag  of  a  gonryn. 

"nomfna  pertinekcia  camere. 
Hie  camrius^       )  An""  a  schamber- 
Hie  et  hec  sinista^  /  Ic^ne 
Hoc  tectum^  alio  maner  off  beddys. 
Hoc  grahaium^  a  sckemannys  beddTi. 
Hoc  tontin^  A*^  a  husbondcs  bwlde. 
Hec  toreuma^  /I"  a  kynges  bedde. 
Hoc  wprokOwn, )  ^ 
Hec  tectora^        j  ^ 
Hoc  ca/jisteriiiin^  A'^"  a  rcdele. 
Hoc  jHillium,  yl"  a  palle. 
Hoc  taj>€tiim^       a  schalun. 
Hoc  coopertorittm,  a  eowjfrijrUie. 
Hoc  /(>/•<///,  /c/6^m  cjf/. 
Est  tural  mappa,  tegmen  lectoque 
•  ^ocatu^. 

On  closing  this  valuable  volume  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  printed  only  privately.  We  heartily  wish  it  could  be  given 
to  the  public,  being  sure  that  it  would  become  highly  popular  among 
all  arcBoeologists  and  historians. 


J  fir  Index,  A**  a  blanket. 
J/uc  linthiniiKu^  A'^'  a  scheto. 
Hoc  careiUiiillum^  a  canvas. 
Hoe  JvUrttm^  A**  a  matraa. 
Hec  spondOy  A**  a  fiedyr^bedde. 

Hnr  >v'rriVrt/,  A^  a  pclow. 

Hoe  jjccien^  j  ^ 

Hoc  caliandrum,  a  wulpecep 

Hoe  anabatum,       a  docer  ad  dorsum. 

Hoc  cn  lot  rale,       a  syde  dooor. 

me'i^Mlwn,}^^^^ 
Hoe  jomnum,  A"*  a  bencbe. 

Hec  antipera,  A*^  a  serene. 

Hoc  seopum,  a  matte. 

Hoc  ulmsuley  bowwho. 

Hoe  tirameniuai,  l^-ttere. 

Hie  strntfis,  -(uk,  -ui,  )  «| 

Hoc  stratum,  -ti,  -to,  /  * 

Stratus  vcl  -turn  cuiiliiiguntur  tibi 

lectunL 
Hoc  epicausterium,  a  thadlei 
Hie  caniinm.  a  givte  fyn. 
Hie  caminws^  a  chymnv. 
Emittens  fttmam  tibi  at  locoi  ipse 

caminuSf 
Maximus  atque  logos  tibi  didtor 

caminus. 
Hec  fagota,  a  fagat. 
Hoc  focaky  fuelle. 
Hkfax,  -CM,  Asnf*  a  chyde." 


The  Ulster  Journal  of  AHCH^iOLooY.    No.  XVII.  London: 
J.  Russell  Smith. 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  ably- 
conducted  and  valuable  archaiological  record.  We  look  on  it,  indeed, 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  many  that  now  appear  in 
Western  Europe,  and  we  still  wonder  at  the  spmt  and  energy  with 
which  it  holds  on  its  way,  at  a  cost  so  low  that  we  really  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  In  this  respect  all  archaeological  societies  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  their  brethren  in  Ulster.  The  illustrations,  too,  though  not 
numerous,  are  in  general  highly  effective, — quite  to  the  purpose, — 
nothing  wasted  in  them  :  we  wish  there  were  more  of  tliem  ;  and 
we  refuiy  think  that,  seeing  how  great  the  success  has  been,  some 
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further  developcmcnt  of  pictorial  power  might  bo  tried  here  as  a  safe 
experiment.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  the  finances 
of  our  contemporary ;  but  we  heartily  wish  that  they  may  be  as  pros- 
perooB  as  our  own,  and  that  the  two  puhlications  may  long  live  and 
flourish  side  by  side. 

In  the  present  Number,  one  of  the  most  readable  papers  is  an  episode 
of  Irish  and  Scottish  history,  taken  from,  or  rather  based  on,  the 
metrical  account  by  Archdeacon  Barbour  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  Edward  Bruce,  in  a.d.  1315,  intended  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
his  brother  Robert,  who  was  still  threatened  in  Scotland  by  the  English 
after  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  Barbour's  account  is  commented 
on,  explained,  and  illustrated,  by  constant  references  of  the  editor  to 
the  looalities mentioned  in  it,  and  their  traditions;  indeed,  the  whole  is 
worked  up  into  an  acceptable  historical  composition.  Edward  Bruce 
defeated  De  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  near  the  town  of  Connor,  10th 
September,  1315,  and  soon  after,  as  Barbour  has  it,  was  "  declarit 
King  of  Ireland in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  crowned  kiniT  soon 
after.  We  find  a  passage  in  this  portion  of  the  history  which  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  as  Welsh  antiquaries:— 

"No  sooner  had  Edwanl  Bruce  some  prospect  of  winning  the  throne  of 
Ireland  than  a  still  briijhtcr  vista  opened  to  hiui.  When  intelligence  of  his 
repeated  successes  reB<£ed  the  Welsh,  tiien  rebelling  against  then*  reoentfy- 
imposod  yoke,  they  sj-mpatheticallv  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  independence 
was  beinfT  achicvctl  for  tlioir  Oaoiic  kinsmen,  the  Erenach.,  by  the  youngex 
Bruce ;  as  they  had  exulted  when  it  had  been  secured  for  the  Albanach  by  his 
heroic  brother;  and  the  principal  chieftain  of  tiie  Brana^  ^elsh)  then  in 
arms,  es^pBT  to  obtain  the  aid  of  one  of  these  great  champions  of  national 
free<lom,  in\'ited  Edwanl  Bruce  to  join  them,  in  order  (wrote  he)  that  by  the 
united  strcn^h  of  the  Albanian  Scots  and  the  native  Britons,  the  usurping 
Seugeruuh  might  be  driven  out  of  England,  the  times  of  Brutus  restored,  mi 
the  whole  land  divided  between  the  Britons  and  the  Scots.  Tlie  cnttirprinDg 
Sir  Edwanl,  whose  successes  had  intlaiued  his  ambition,  accejitc*!  this  propo- 
sition, as  it  promise^l  him  the  soveri'i»;nty  as  soon  as  the  projectod  con({ne^?t 
should  be  complete.  He  at  once  stipulated  for  as  full  authority  over  his  future 
British  subjects  as  their  own  princes  had  eorarcised.  Brilfiant  Tinoas  these 
for  the  younger  son  of  an  Earl  of  Carrick  1  He  night  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland ;  half  In  land  was  already  his,  by  Anglo-Irish  treason  and  Gaelic 
will ;  and  now  the  diadem  of  England  awaited  his  gra^p  I  Yet,  though  many 
of  die  Qad  of  Scotland  were  under  his  banner,  and  they  of  Ulster  culed  him 
their  king,  and  though  they  of  Wales  now  asked  his  martial  asristancc,  all 
three  would  assuredly  have  proved  as  impatient  of  the  Norman  and  feudal 
Edward  de  Bruce  as  they  had  been  of  the  'Hammer'  of  the  Scottish  nation.*^ 

It  would  be  curious  if  any  thing  oonld  be  collected  from  Welsh 
records  of  that  date  to  explain  this  account.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Irish  chiefs  could  not  agree  among  themselves, — that  they  acted 
treacherously  towards  the  Scots  whom  they  had  invited  over, — and 
that,  ultimately,  Edward  Bruce  returned,  with  some  of  the  veterans 
of  Bannookbnm,  to  his  own  country. 

A  short  and  rather  ^ood  paper,  on  ''Ancient  Roman  Interoonrse 
with  Ireland/'  occurs  m  this  Mnmberi  the  writer,  Mr.  Pinkerlon, 
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incKning  to  the  highly  probable  su})po8ition  that  the  Romans  visited 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
it,  though  they  made  no  attempt  at  settlement  within  it.  Mr.  Hore 
contributes  a  diflertation  on  the  "  Irish  Brehons  and  their  Laws/'  and 
Pfoteor  Pictet,  of  Genmy  has  a  loner  and  ezoeeriTely  etymological 
paper  on  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland.  The  learned  proteor  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  oompletelj  ''myatifiad"  in  the  matter  of  the 
Triads,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  see  him  on  aomewhat  more  tangible 
ground  in  Irish  Archreology. 

A  curious  account  of  the  famous  "  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  by 
Mr.  Piukcrtou,  is  continued  in  this  Number.  It  is  of  greater  interest 
to  Irish  than  to  Webb  readers;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  it  which 
throws  light  on  aome  buUdinca  foand  in  yarious  parte  of  Walesy  though 
noty  as  »r  as  we  know,  in  Onttrch-yards,  or  samd  inelosores. 

"  *  At  the  nordi  side  of  the  church,  and  ten  feet  distant  from  it,  appearath 

that  whence  the  island  hath  the  name, — St.  Patrick's  cave,  pit,  or  Purgatory, 
for  by  all  those  names  it  is  known.  The  entrance  thereinto  is  without  any  or 
very  little  descending,  the  walk  arc  built  of  urdiuar)'  stone,  the  top  is  covered 
wim  broad  stones  ovcriaid  nith  earth,  and  ovei'grown  with  graai.  It  is  two 
ftet  and  one  inch  wide  in  most  plaoM,  and  throe  feet  high ;  so  that  they  are 
enforced  to  stoop,  who  go  into  it.  It  is  sLxteen  feet  and  one  half  long,  wlicreof 
twelve  feet  runs  right  forward,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  turns  towards  the 
church ;  at  the  comer  of  the  said  turning,  a  little  crevice  admits  a  very  little 

"  Messinj^hara  closely  agrees  with  this  description.  He  says  that  the  cave 
is  so  narrow  and  low  m  the  roof  that  a  man  of  common  stature  could  not 
edt — let  alone  stand — upright  iu  it.  By  tight  si^ueeziug  nine  pilgrims  could 
be  stowed  away  in  it 

"  Peter  Lombard  also  tefla  ns  what  the  '  crevice*  was  fiv ;  it  admitted  light, 
and  the  person,  among  the  enclosed  [Kniitcnts,  who  was  appointed  to  read  the 
Canonical  Jlours^  had  the  privilege  of  taking  his  place  by  it.  Moreover,  the 
priest  came  occasionally  to  this  crevice,  and  through  it  wliiqierad  qmibial 
consolation  to  the  captives,,  espedally  if  he  leanied  that  they  were  troubled 
with  temptations. 

"The  eave.  as  this  <lis;;ii>tin«;  human  stye  was  absurdly  termed,  being  in- 
capable of  holding  more  than  nine  [jcrsous,  the  pilOTims  lost  considerable  time 
by  waiting  on  the  island  for  their  torn  to  enter.  ^  remedy  this  inconvenience 
another  den  was  constrneteil  for  females;  but  this  gave  offence,  the  pil^ims 
not  considerinj]:  it  to  he  the  •renuine  jda'-e.  However,  when  Lord  Dillon 
visited  the  island,  the  report  of  pilgrims  was  giuat,  that  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  other  penitential  cells  was  contempuited  by  the  pior. 

Between  the  church  and  the  Pux^tory,  continues  Ddlon  *  there  is  a 
small  risinj:  prnund  and  a  heap  of  tJtones,  ■with  a  little  stone  cross,  partly 
broken,  standing  therein  ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  ehureh  there  is  another 
heap  of  stones,  on  which  there  is  another  cross  made  of  interwoven  twigs;  this 
is  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick^s  tUtar,  on  which  there  do  lie  threi'  piccoa 
of  a  bell,  which  they  say  St.  Patrick  used  to  carry  in  his  hand.  Here  also  lies 
a  certain  knotty  bene  of  some  bi^iness,  hollow  in  the  mi<I>t.  like  the  nave  of  ,1 
wheel,  out  of  which  issue,  as  it  weix?,  natural  sj>okes.  Ihis  is  shown  as  a 
great  rarity,  being  part^  as  some  say,  of  the  9crpent*8  tail  that  was  kilkd  in  the 
lake ;  but  others  say  pwrt  of  one  of  tlx  ^<  rpents  banished  by  St.  Patrick. 

^  ^  Towards  the  narrowi^st  part  of  the  inland  are  six  cbcles,  or  cells,  or  saims* 
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beds,  for  penance.  These  are  mansions  (far  so  ste  thejr  termed)  dedicated  to 
foine  of  CM  fieunous  Irish  Saints.   They  are  of  Btoiie»  and  round,  and  aboot 

throe-quarters  of  a  yard  in  height,  and  have  an  entrance  into  the  in.  They  are 
of  (lifrcn  nt  sizes.  That  for  Bripct  beiii^  ten  feet  over  within  the  walls,  CuUum- 
KiUe,  iiiuc ;  Katherine,  nine ;  Tatriek,  ten ;  Avogh  and  Moloi^yse,  ten ;  these 
two  hut  are  placed  io  one  cell,  and  that  also  is  joinod  to  that  other  of  St. 
Patrick;  and  the  sixth,  for  Brendam,  is  ten  feet  over.  These  cells,  or  beds, 
servo  for  a  {^reat  part  of  their  devotions  who  resort  to  this  pilgrimage,  about 
whieh  uud  in  which  there  are  Irequent  pacing  and  kneclingSf  to  which  end 
they  are  compassed  with  sharp  sttmes,  and  diffictdt  passages  for  such  as  go 
bare-footed,  as  all  must. 

" '  In  the  farthest  part,  and  northward,  there  are  in  the  island  where  it  is 
narrowest,  certain  heaps  of  stone^j,  cast  together  as  memorials  for  some  that 
have  elsewhere  been  buried ;  trusting,  by  the  prayers  and  merits  of  those  who 
daily-  resort  to  this  PmigataiT,  to  find  some  release  of  their  pains  in  the 
other. 

" '  Lastly,  in  the  island  are  several  Irish  houses,  covered  with  thatch,  but 
lately  built,  and  a  foundation  for  a  building  ol  lime  and  stone.  Aud  another 
hoose  tw  shriving  and  oanfessing  those  that  come  thitheri  which  is  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  island.  AufHit^^g  these  are  four  places  assigned 
for  receiving  such  as  from  the  four  provinces  of  Trftlandi  TrfinfftiftFt  Munster, 
Connaught,  aud  Ulster — resorted  thitlier."* 

We  lire  here  reminded  of  St.  Govan's  Chapel,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
of  many  a  British  circular  house,  and  of  the  old  Welsh  term  "  Gweli" 
— JBed,  as  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  medieval  documeuts,  such  as  the 
Record  of  Caernarvon* 

Mr.  ^cAdam  contributeB  a  drawing  of  a  beautiful  bronze  cauIdroD, 
found  in  the  parish  of  Killinchy,  County  Down,  with  an  elaborate 
memoir  upon  it,  in  which  he  alludes  to  passages  from  the  MabinogioJif 
and  to  one  from  Llywarch  Hen.  The  caiildron  in  question  is  very 
thin,  of  globular  form,  exquisitely  moulded  and  worked,  and  of  a  gold 
colour.  The  author  conceives  it  to  be  either  of  Eastern  manufacture, 
or  else  copied  from  an  imported  Asiatic  model. 

In  the  Note$  aud  QiumieB  to  diit  Number  there  ie  a  wild  attempt 
to  assign  Erse  derivationB  to  the  names  of  loealities  in  Lloeer  (England), 
such  as  London,  Thames,  Dorchester,  &c.; — but  we  forbear.  One 
note  amonpf  the  others  deserves  a  record,  that  the  horizontal  water- 
mills  (mentioned  in  a  tbrmer  Review  of  ours)  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
obsolete,  are  actually  used  in  Mayo,  and  other  parts  of  Connaught. 
The  modern  Irisli  name  for  them  is  muileann  ton  U  ialamh;  but,  in 
English,  they  are  locally  called  "gig-mills."  What  an  expansive 
theme  for  the  etymologist  t  We  learn  from  another  note  that  a  pig- 
stye  in  Ulster  is  called  a  pig-crew;  the  Iribh  word  crb  standing  for 
hut,"  or  "  hovel."  This  should  be  laid  down  by  the  side  of  our  own 
Cambrian  epithet. 
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V   THIRIX  SERIES,  No.  Xyi.-<>CTOBER,  1S5S. 

ON  THE    NORTHERN    TERMINATION  OF 

OFFA'S  DYKE. 

(RmdiUBkyl.) 

If  we  except  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  there 
is  no  boundary  line  in  Britain  which  has  so  mapy  claims 
upon  our  notice  as  the  one  which  Offa  dreif^^m  the 
month  of  the  Wye  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  In  some 
respeets  the  interest  attaching  to  it  surpasses  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Roman  works  mat  preceded  it.  The  tribes 
living  immediately  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's  wall  were 
swept  away  by  Ida  and  his  Angles  in  the  sixth  century  ; 
and  the  Picts,  whom  the  other  wall  was  intended  to 
bridle,  were,  as  a  nation,  exterminated  Ijy  tlie  Irish  Scots 
in  the  ninth.  But  the  two  races  which  OfFa's  Dyke  sepa- 
rated in  the  eighth  century  still  find  themselves  face  to 
dee  along  its  course,  and  their  national  fdrtunes  have 
been  intimately  blended  with  its  history  for  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years.  Any  attempt,  th^efore,  to  settle  the 
course  of  this  celebrated  boundaiy,  widi  greater  precision 
than  hoB  hitherto  been  done,  cannot,  to  say  the  least,  be 
considered    labour  thrown  away  on  an  un  worthy  subject. 

The  doubts  which  have  so  long  existed  with  respect  to 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Clawdd  OflTa,  and  the  strange 
mis-statements  on  the  subject  which  were  so  long  admitted 
without  protest,  or  even  question,  are  certainly  not  to  the 
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credit  of  our  antiauaries.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  an 
average  distance  of  some  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Offa*s 
Dyke,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  there  runs  another  earth- 
work called  Wat's  Dyke,  which  may  be  traced  very  satis- 

fiictorily  from  the  valley  of  the  Severn  south  of  Oswestry 
to  the  sea  at  Holywell.  For  a  period  of  nearly  four 
hundred  years  the  northern  portion  of  this  latter  dyke  has 
been  confounded  with  the  Clawdd  Offa ;  and  even  those 
who  have  recof^nized  its  real  character  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  trace  the  course  by  which  the  more  westerj.y 
dyke  reached  the  sea. 

In  the  Book  of  Basingwerk^  a  MS.  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  contains  a 
copy  (with  additions)  of  the  Welsh  Chronicle  called  the 
Brut  y  Tywysogio%  we  have  the  following  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Ckwdd  Ofia  :— 

"  In  the  summer  the  Cymry  wasted  OfFa's  dominions,  and 
Offa  had  a  dyke  made  as  a  boundary  (terfyn)  between  him  and 
the  Cymry,  to  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  called  Clawdd  Otik  from  that  time  to 
this  day.  And  it  stretches  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  to  wit,  from 
the  south  borderiog  on  Bristow,  to  the  north  above  Flint,  between 
the  Monks'  House  of  Dinas  Basing  and  the  Mynydd  y  Glo/' 

Dinas  Basing  is  of  course  Basingwerk,  near  Holywell, 
and  Mynydd  y  Glo  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Basingwerk  considered  the  dyke 
which  passed  by  the  monastery  of  that  name  to  be  a 

E[>rtion,  not  of  Wat's  Dyke,  as  is  really  the  case,  but  of  the 
lawdd  Ofia.  Such  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  peasantry 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  such  appears  to  luiYe  been 
at  one  time  the  opinion  of  Pennant,  though  he  had  lived 
all  his  lifetime  on  a  family  property  which  lay  between 
the  two  dykes,  and  though  he  had  written  a  history  of 
Whitford  parish,  over  wliich  the  real  Clawdd  Offa  may 
still  be  traced.  He  tells  us  in  his  first  "Journey"  that 
Basingwerk  Castle  was  defended  on 

—  the  soath-east  by  the  mt  ditch  which  has  hitheito  been 
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uoWenally  suppofed  to  have  been  that  inacle  by  Ofla^  King  of  the 
Merdans.  I  owe  the  detection  of  this  mistake  to  Mr.  John 
Evans,  of  Uwyn  y  Ghroes,  who  proves  it  to  be  one  termination  of 
another  stupendous  work  of  the  same  kind  known  as  Wats- 
ditch  ;  of  wliich  a  full  account  will  be  given  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages^"  &c. — Tatars  in  Wales,  i.  31. 

Pennant  afterwards  traces  the  real  Clawdd  Ofia  from 
die  Wye  through  South  and  North  Wales  to 

" —  a  little  valley  on  the  south  side  of  Bryn  Yorkyn  mountain, 
to  Coed  Talwrn  and  Cae-dwn  a  farm  near  Treyddin  chapel  in  the 
parish  of  Mold  (pointing  towards  the  Clwydian  Hills)  beyond 
which  there  can  no  farther  traces  be  discovered. 

Cos  Dum,  or  rather  Cos  nm  according  to  Dr.  Davies^  sig- 
nifies fraUiofn,  than  which  nothine  can  he  more  expressive  of  the 
ending  of  this  famous  work,  whidi  as  I  have  not  long  since  ob- 
served, terminates  in  a  flat  cultivated  country  on  the  farm  of 
Cae  Tkon,  near  Treyddyn  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Mold.  The 
termination  is  remote  from  any  hill  or  place  of  strength ;  it  b 
therefore  reasonable  to  imagine  that  this  mighty  attempt  was 
here  suddenly  interrupted  by  some  cause,  of  which  we  must  ever 
remain  ijjnorant. 

"  No  reason  appears  why  its  course  was  not  continued  from 
sea  to  sea.  It  seems  probable  that  OHa  imai?;incd  that  the 
Clwydian  hills  and  the  deep  valley  that  lies  on  this  side  at  their 
base  would  serv  t;  as  a  continuance  of  his  prohibitory  line  :  he  had 
carried  his  arms  over  most  part  of  Flintshire,  and  vainly  imagined 
that  his  labours  would  restrain  the  Oambrian  inroads  in  one  part, 
and  his  orders  prevent  any  incursions  beyond  the  natural  limits 
which  he  had  decreed  should  be  the  boundaries  of  his  new  con- 
quests," &c.— 7om  m  Wales,  i.  361. 

I  had  exainiiied  too  many  of  these  boundary-dykes, 
and  was  too  familiar  with  their  present  condition,  to  con- 
sider the  apparent  termination  of  the  Clawdd  OHa  in 
Mold  parish  as  in  any  way  warranting  the  inference 
which  Pennant  drew  from  it.  Asser,  moreover,  who 
lived  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  construction  of 
this  dyke,  and  who,  from  being  himself  a  Welshman,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  matter,  tells  us  dis- 
tinctly that  Offa  made  his  vallum  from  sea  to  sea.  I 
could  not  therefore  but  distrust  Pennant's  conclusion: 
and  wh^  I  found  the  Ordnance  majjs  giving  the  name 
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of  *'  OflBi'8  Dyke"  to  an  earthwork  situated  some  ten  miles 
to  the  nordi-west  of  Mold,  and  running  for  four  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Wat's  Dyke,  from 
which  it  was  three  or  four  miles  distant,  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  Asserts  aoeonnt  was  the  troe  one,  and  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  dyke  in  Mold  parish  was  merely  a  result 
of  the  more  active  farming,  which  the  wants  of  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  neighbourhood  would  naturally  give 
rise  to.  I  had  long  wished  to  examine  the  district  lying 
north  of  Mold,  and  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
which  was  presented  by  the  meeting  of  the  ArchflBological 
Institute  at  Chester,  last  summer,  of  so  doing. 

On  my  first  visit,  after  examining  a  portion  of  Wat's 
Dyke — which,  by  the  bye,  the  whole  country  assured  me 
was  the  Clawdd  Ofla — 1  proceeded  to  Mold  in  search  of 
the  farm  called  Cae-dvm^  where,  according  to  Pennant, 
the  Clawdd  Ofla  terminated.  But  no  one  at  Mold  was 
acquainted  with  any  farm  so  caUed;  and  even  the 
courteous  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  who  professed  him- 
self to  be,  and  who  I  doubt  not  was,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood,  had  never  heard  the  name.' 
Not  to  waste  time,  therefore,  1  at  once  mounted  the  hills 
in  search  of  the  earthwork  to  which  the  Ordnance  maps 
gave  the  name  of  OfFa's  Dyke and  after  many  vam 
attempts  at  last  got  tidings  of  it,  some  two  miles  beyond 
Caer-wys.  Here  I  lighted  on  an  old  labourer,  named 
Richard  Williams,  of  Ffordd  fudr,  {Anglice^  dirty  lane,) 
and  a  clever  lad,  the  son  of  the  fiirmer  who  lives  at  the 
neighbouring  homestead,  called  W^itefoid*  Under  their 
guidance  I  was  taken  a  short  distance  down  the  Holy  wdl 
Road,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  southern  extremity 


traced  south  of  the  Holywell  Road,  but  Williams  well 
remembered  its  passing  in  that  direction  towards  Plas 

^  I  might  perhaps  have  been  more  successful  if  I  had  remembered 
the  name  dTreyddyn  Okapel;  bat  I  had  not  looked  into  Penmuit 
for  yean,  Bnd  my  memoiy,  thongh  not  on  the  whole  a  bad  one^  in 
thie  inetanoe  fiuled  me. 


It  cannot  now  be 
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Newydd,  and  had  crossed  it  bandreds  of  times  when  a 
boy,  before  the  common  was  inclosed."  At  the  time  of 
the  inclosure  it  appears  to  have  been  levelled. 

From  the  Holywell  Road  1  traced  this  dyke  northward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  and  in  so  doing 
several  times  crossed  and  recrossed  the  road  leading  to 
that  village.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  had  once  been 
a  wide  trackway  along  the  course  of  the  dyke»  and  that, 
as  land  became  valuable,  and  the  road  was  nanowed,  the 
proprietors  inclosed  the  dyke  sometidies  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  sometinies  on  the  other.  The  earthwork 
was  mudi  degraded,  and  indeed  levelled,  for  considerable 
distances;  but  ^ill  the  peasantry  we  met  with  knew  its 
course,  and  recognized  it  as  the  Clawdd  OfFa.  This 
notoriety  sc«med  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  following 
circumstances.  In  passing  through  W  hitford  parish,  the 
dyke  separates  two  titiiings,  and  stories  were  told  ine  of 
the  way  in  which  the  farmers  cropped  their  land  on 
diti'erent  sides  of  this  line,  with  the  view  of  cheating  the 
tithe-owuer.  A  little  further  on  it  bounds  the  parish  of 
Llanasaph  to  the  west,  separating  it  first  from  the  parish 
of  Whitford,  and  afterwards  from  the  parish  of  New- 
market. As  the  parish  bounds  are  beaten  along  the  dyke, 
its  direction  is  of  course  notorious  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Before  I  proceeded  to  examine  this  earthwork  I  went 
with  my  young  guide  to  an  old  man,  named  Piers  Jones, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who,  1  was  told,  **  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  the  whole  parish  besides.** 
His  intelligence  almost  justified  the  eulogy.  He  spoke 
unhesitatingly  of  the  Clawdd  Ofl'a  passing  south  of  the 
Holywell  Road,  and  over  the  Halkin  mountain  to  Mold 
parish.  Its  northern  course  he  described  minutely,  men- 
tioning the  houses  it  passed— the  Whiteford  homestead, 
Tre  Abbot  fawr,  &c., — till  it  came  near  Newmarket;  "  it 
then  passes  by  Gwaun-Ysgor,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  a 

glace  called  Uffem  (hell)— a  bad  place  to  end  at,  ain't  it, 
ir?"  My  first  day*s  exploration  proved  the  correctness 
of  so  many  of  the  old  man's  statemeuts  that  1  felt  pretty 
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Qonfident  he  was  also  tnutworthy  in  the  other  particahin 
of  his  stoiqr* 

I  landed  next  day  at  the  Prestatyn  station,  on  the 

Holyhead  Railway,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  the  house 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  UfFern.  It  lies  opposite  to 
the  most  dangerous  shoal  on  the  Flintshire  coast,  and,  I 
was  told,  received  its  name  fVom  the  cruelties  practised 
on  the  shipwrecked  mariners  in  times  when  "  wrecking  *' 
was  more  prevalent  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  I  could, 
however,  neither  find  nor  hear  of  any  traces  of  the  Clawdd 
Offa  in  its  neighbouriiood,  and  therefore  once  more 
mounted  the  hills,  on  my  way  south  to  Newmarket  by 
way  of  Owaun-Ysgor.  In  the  latter  village  I  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  dyke,  but  the  only  piece  of 
information  I  conid  glean  was  from  the  widow  of  the  late 
clerk,  Henry  Griffiths.  From  this  old  lady  I  learnt  that 
her  husband,  some  years  before  his  death,  had  received 
letters  from  certain  persons  in  London  on  the  subject  of 
the  Clawdd  Offa,  and  informed  them  that  it  ran  between 
Gwaun- Ysgor  and  Golden  Grove,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  about  a  mile  east  of  Gwaun* Ysgor;  she,  how- 
ever, herself  had  never  seen  it. 

On  reaching  Newmarket,  I  proceeded  to  the  spot  where^ 
in  following  the  dyke  the  day  before,  I  had  lost  all  traces 
of  it.  As  it  had  for  some  distance  formed  the  bounds  of 
Llanasaph  parish,  it  seemed  probable  that  by  following 
the  parish  bounds  further  northwards,  some  fragments  of 
it  might  be  discovered.  I  therefore  turned  seawards  once 
more,  and,  with  half  the  village  in  company,  proceeded 
to  beat  the  bounds  of  Llanasaph  parish.  I'lie  only  relics, 
however,  of  the  Clawdd  Offa  which  I  met  with  were 
found  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Newmarket.  Here,  running  parallel  to  the  hedge  which 
separated  the  parishes,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  distant 
from  it,  were  the  remains  of  another  hedge,  consisting  of 
a  bank  about  2  feet  high,  much  broken  in  places,  and 
still  showing  one  or  two  thorn-bushes.  The  space  betweai 
the  two  hedges  was  scattered  over  with  hummocks  of 
earth,  from  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high.   The  only  explanation 
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that  presented  itself  was  the  following :  that  the  boundary 
hedge  was  once  on  the  west  side  of  the  dyke ;  that  it 
was  broken  down  and  ruined  by  the  fanners  carting 
away  the  soil  of  the  dyke ;  and  that  the  new  hedge  was 
planted  on  the  east  side,  where  it  was  less  exposed  to 
iDjury.  The  steepness  of  the  hill  must  have  reodered 
the  carting  away  of  the  soil  difficult,  and  therefore  may 
account  for  the  heaps  which  still  remain  between  the  two 
hedges. 

In  advancing  further  northwards,  the  parish  bounds 
led  me  between  Owaun^Ysgor  and  Golden  Grove,  where, 
according  to  Henry  Griffiths,  the  Clawdd  Offa  ran,  and 
finally  carried  me  to  the  house  of  ill-omened  name,  where, 
according  to  Piers  Jones,  the  Clawdd  Offa  terminated,  and 
whence  1  had  started  in  the  morning.  On  the  whole,  I 
was  satisfied  with  my  two  days'  labour,  and  felt  little  doubt 
that  1  had  correctly  traced  the  Clawdd  Offa  from  the  Holy- 
well Road,  in  Whitford  parish,  to  the  sea-shore  at  Uffem. 

A  third  day  was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  find  traces 
of  the  dyke  between  Whitford  parish  and  the  parish  of 
Mold.  With  this  object  1  proceeded  from  Mold  to  the 
village  of  Ysceifiog.  But  though  I  worked  my  way 
through  a  difficult  country  as  tar  north  as  Plas  Newydd, 
near  the  place  where  I  had  first  seen  the  dyke,  and  though 
I  put  the  whole  country-sidt;  into  a  fever  with  my  in- 
quiries, I  got  little  or  notliing  for  my  pains.  The  day's 
labour  led  to  no  useful  result. 

My  failure  was,  I  suspect,  owing  to  my  taking  a  too 
westerly  course.  Pant  y  terfyn,  Moel  y  Oner,  Moel  ^r 
Erio,  &c.,  point  out  a  line  of  country  of  better  promise 
than  the  one  I  followed.  I  would  venture  to  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  any  antiquary  who  has  leisure  for  its 
ej^amination.   My  own  time  was  limited. 

The  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  course 
which  the  dyke  followed,  in  passing  from  Uffem  to  Mold, 
are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  topography  of  the  district. 
The  Welsh  word  terfyn  moans  a  boundary ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  very  word  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  BcLsingwerk  to  designate  the  Clawdd  Offa.  Now 
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at  a  short  dtstanoe  from  Uffera  is  a  place  which  bears 
this  name  of  terfyn,  and  there  is  a  homestead  of  the  same 

name  about  a  mile  west  of  the  spot  where  the  dyke  now 
ends  near  Newmarket.  Again,  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
dyke,  near  Whitford,  is  a  place  called  terfyn  dwy  dre; 
and,  lastly,  we  find  a  pant  terfyn,  on  the  line  by  which, 
as  we  have  conjectured,  the  dyke  passed  from  Whitford 
to  Mold.  The  circumstance  that  some  of  the  houses,  Sec, 
bearing  this  name  of  terfyn  are  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  dyke,  is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  farms  which  approached  nearest  to  the  dyke,  would 
probably  take  their  names  from  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  the  neighbourhood,  even  though  their  homesteads  were 
a  mile  or  more  distant  from  it. 

It  #a8  evidently  the  intention  of  those  who  planned 
this  boundary  line,  that  from  Whiteford  to  the  sea  the 
Welshman  should  be  confined  to  his  Vale  of  Clwyd. 
Eastward  of  the  dyke  the  land  improves  in  quality  till  it 
reaches  a  high  degree  of  fertility ;  westward  the  land  is 
little  better  than  an  inclosed  common,  rising  rapidly  into 
the  steep  bleak  hills  which  shut  in  that  beautiful  vale 
towards  the  east.  The  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly 
marked  )iad  a  suitable  termination  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Uffem.  The  dangerous  sands  lying  off  that  place,  roust 
have  been  a  terror  to  the  small  craft  which  navigated  the 
estuarv  of  the  Dee  in  the  eighth  century,  ana  a  most 
formidable  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  coasting  traffic. 
If  the  object  had  been  to  draw  a  line,  which  should  most 
distinctly  separate  two  alien  and  hostile  races,  it  could 
not  have  been  attained  more  effectually  than  by  the 
boundary  which  Offa  made  to  separate  the  Welsh  from 
his  English  subjects.  There  was  as  much  of  wisdom 
shown  in  the  planning  and  laying  out  of  this  great  earth- 
work— so  far  at  least  as  regards  that  portion  of  it  we 
have  been  considering — as  there  was  of  power  and  national 
resources  shown  in  its  construction. 

Edwin  Gucbbt. 

[W^e  reserve  all  remarks  on  this  paper,  and  on  tlie  subject  geoeralljry 
for  a  future  Number  of  the  Journal. — £d.  Arch.  Camb.] 
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(  CknUmuid/romp.  319,  J 

(Copy.)  Oajfii.  2Ve  27.  06 

DearSF 

If  8  high  tiiiie  to  return  you  thanks  for  your  kind  letter 
and  the  present  you  sent  with  it,  which  ia  called  Echinitea  cor> 
datus  or  cordiformis,  as  being  the  resemblance  of  a  shell  call'd 
Echinua  apatagus  or  the  Sea  egge;  Mr  Wyn  is  gone  to  London 
about  a  week  since;  where  part  of  his  businesse  is  to  put  his 
book  in  the  presse ;  which  is  Cradoc  of  Lhan  Garvan  (or  Powers 
History)  in  modern  language  with  an  elaborate  preface  of  his 
own,  wherein  he  ofters  what  may  be  sayd  for  the  credit  of 
Geofrey  of  Monmouth  He  is  promis'd  an  appendix  to  it  by 
Mr  Howel  Vaughan,  containing  some  notes  of  his  Grandfather's 
upon  the  Triades  and  a  short  discoui*se  about  some  errours  in  the 
Welsh  chronology.  1  was  surprized  to  find  you  quote  S""  Mathew 
Hales  («ic)  for  what  I  thought  had  never  b^n  suspected  by  any 
person  before.  However  I  am  glad  to  have  jump  d  in  the  same 
opinion  with  so  considerable  a  person;  'tis  enough  to  eztenuat 
toe  error  whatever  absurdity  may  attend  it:  but  pray  acquaint 
me  in  your  next  who  told  you  of  tnis  Hypothesis^  for  I  remember 
not  that  I  writ  to  you  any  thing  about  it.  I  have  printed  about 
4000  of  the  endos'd  U>  be  dispersed  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  &c.  A 
line  or  two  at  your  leasure  containing  some  further  observations 
on  our  language  &c  will  be  very  well  come  to 

Yr  afiectionat      k  humble  servant 

£dw.  Lhwyjd. 

(Copy.)  OiJDfd  April  7. 9i 

DearS^ 

As  to  the  Ghviniad  if  it  be  an  error  I  was  lead  into  it  by 
M'  Wilougby  and  M'  Ra3r  in  his  travaib  who  tells  us  the  Farra 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva  being  a  fish  of  the  trout  kind  was  the 
same  with  the  Gwiniad  of  Bala,  Sec* 


(Copy.)  Liuinbedr  Font  Ysteven  July  25.  1698. 

DearS" 

I  hartily  beg  your  pardon  for  such  long  silence  and  have 
no  excuse  to  offer  liut  my  bemg  dayly  humed  from  Kam  to 
Kaer,  from  Kaer  to  Klogwyn  &c  I  long  very  jnuch  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  old  manuscript  you  are  so  kind  to  bestow  on  me ;  but 
not  knowing  how  it  might  be  sent,  nor  having  leasure  enough  to 
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peruse  it,  His  my  request  that  the  contents  of  it  may  be  the  main 
subject  of  your  next  letter.  D*^  Lister  has  lately  procur'd  me  the 
correspondence  of  one  Mons"^  Pezron  an  Armorican  Antiquary ; 
but  I  have  not  as  yet  rec**  any  letter  from  him,  for  'tis  but  a 
fortnight  since  I  firet  writ  to  him.  The  D*"  informs  me  he  has 
writ  l)e  ratione  tenmorum.  If  you  can  find  any  such  book  I 
should  be  very  glaa  of  any  account  of  it  and  its  author.  He 
has  also  compos'd  (but  that  I  presume  is  in  Manuscript)  a  Celtic 
Dictionary:  and  is  now  about  a  IVeattse  De  origine  geniium. 
This  gentleman,  as  the  ly  informs  me,  labours  to  prove  all 
Europe  and  the  Greek  lanj^uage  originally  Celtic;  for  he  ac- 

2uainted  D*^  Lister  he  had  800  Greek  words  tliat  were  mauifestly 
Jeltic.  I  wish  at  your  leasure  hours  you  would  make  the  com- 
parison of  the  British  and  Greek  part  of  Diversion :  and  also 
that  you  would  study  tlie  British  to  the  utmost,  and  make  your- 
self master  of  the  obsolete  words  in  D*^  Davies^s  Lexicon.  This 
can  never  be  any  lost  labour  nor  uncommendable  study  ;  and 
'twill  be  some  pleasure  to  us  both  to  coTiHUunicate  our  notions 
and  to  be  assisting  each  other.  The  old  Poets  such  as  Lhwyarch 
Hen,  Myrdhyn  ab  M orvryn,  and  Taliesin,  are  much  more  worth 
our  acquaintance  than  is  commonly  represented;  and  indeed 
none  but  scholars  and  critics  (th6  the  vulgar  prettHid  to 'm)  can 
make  any  tolerable  use  of  them:  and  I  am  now  veiy  well 
satisf/d  uey  may  do  it  to  good  purpose. 


>y.)  ^ov.  &  1708. 

ear  S*" 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Pezron's  book  is  out :  but  so 
scarce  that  ican  hear  but  of  one  co])y  in  England  which  I  bor- 
rowed some  time  since  from  Dean  Hicks.  If  that  book  were 
put  into  Welsh  it  would  certainly  sel  very  well  and  contribute 
much  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  language  amongst  the  Gentry ; 
unless  somebody  (as  is  not  unlikely)  should  translate  it  into 
Knglish  ;  but  M*^  Davies^  when  you  see  him,  will  give  you  some 
account  of  it. 

These  foar  letters  preceding  are  not  iii  Mr.  Lhwyd's 
handwriting. 


Lhm  DeUo  vawr  Ckiemwrihmt^ 
2he  20. 1607. 
Dear 

I  have  been  in  such  a  continual  hurry  ever  since  I  left 
Oxford  y*  I  was  forced  to  neglect  my  correspondence  even  with 
my  best  friends ;  but  this  year's  ramble  being  now  almost  over 
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'tis  necessary  to  let  them  know  we  are  stil  in  being.  We  have 
survey'd  this  summer  (as  particularly  as  we  could)  the  counties 
of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Caermardhin,  and  Cardigan,  and  are 
in  hopes  of  finishing  Pembrokeshire  before  next  spring :  and  so 
of  reaching  your  county  and  Flint  agmetime  next  summer.  In 
Monmoutbbire  we  found  the  Queries  answered  not  in  above  20 
parishes :  about  60  or  60  in  Glamomnshir^  but  much  lesse  in 
y*  other  two  counties.  I  wish  men  of  education  may  prove  more 
tender  of  y*"  honour  of  their  countrey  in  yonr  parts :  for  you  may 
be  assured,  the  more  materials  you  furnish  me  with,  the  better 
will  be  the  performance.  And  if  there  be  a  remarkable  difference 
in  any  conntroy  it  cannot  but  redound  to  their  credit  who  took 
such  cH'ectual  care  in  communicating  what  was  necessary.  1  doe 
not  at  all  insist  upon  the  Queries  towards  the  Natural  History: 
at  least  but  few  of  them:  as  y*  17.  19.  24.  &  25.  but,  in  the 
maign,  the  more  we  have  the  better.  We  have  had  tolerable 
succcsse  ill  these  parts  as  to  inscriptions  and  other  old  monu- 
meuts,  and  we  have  discover  d  several  remarkabl-form'd  stones 
on  y*  shears  {sic)  and  in  the  quarries.  Bat  amonpt  all  the 
variety  we  met  with  of  this  kind  I  have  not  seen  one  Belemnites 
w*^  you  know  is  the  most  common  about  Oxford,  and  indeed  in 
all  those  parts  of  Y*  Island  from  the  Severn  shoar  to  y*  remotest- 
parts  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  I  have  added  a  few  inscriptions  being 
some  of  the  last  that  occurred  to  us.  The  1*^  stands  in  y""  ch. 
yard  at  Margam ;  and  is  to  be  thus  read :  In  nomine  dei  sxtmmi 
cnt.T  Critdi,  Proparant  (Jrutne  pro  anima  Aliest :  but  what  ye 
meaning  of  this  last  word  may  be  I  must  leave  to  your  con- 
jecture. The  2"*  (w'"'  is  but  a  piece  of  a  monument)  seems  from 
ye  crosiers  on  it  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  2  Bishops  or  Abbots 
— Petra  teyit  gcndnos  yastores  Terci  (diir  erat.  The  3''  is  a  stone 
by  y'  ch.  yard  in  this  Town — Jacet  Curcacimus  •  .  .  Urivi  fiUus. 


lACETC  VRCA9N  VS 
VRlVjf  i\iv\r 


Inscrirtion  nt  Llandcilo  Fawr. 

^be  4*^  which  we  found  at  the  Priory  of  Ewcnny  in  Glamor- 
gansh.  is  a  Norman  monument  to  their  founder  Morice  de 
Lundres  (or  of  London)— if €re  He*  Morice  de  Limdrei   founder : 


J* 
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VlCTOj 

AVCs 


Qod  reward  his  labour.    The  6^''  is  a  piece  of  an  altar  dedicated 

to  y*"  Emp'  Tacitus  and  the 
IS  is  Imperatori  M,  C,  E, 
Taato,  pio,  feUei  Augusio, 
This  was  the  comer  stone  of 
a  small  ferm-house  near  Di- 
nevwr  (ne).  The  6^  Is  an 
otlier  Norman  monument 
from  Ewenni — Here  lies 
Roger  de  Meini :  God  on  his 
Sotd  have  mercy.  I  met  with 
several  Welsh  MSS.  but  not 
above  2  or  3  of  any  conside- 
rable Antiquity :  and  they 
not  written  above  300  vears 
since.  One  of  them  was  a 
fair  large  folio  on  velom  (jstc) 
GontaiDing  copies  of  such  old 
MSS.  asv*  write  coald  meet 
with.  Thisy  least  we  should 
not  meet  with  y'  like  else- 
where,  we  transcrib'd  tho  it 
cost  us  2  months.*  It  cod- 
tained  amongst  others  Lhow- 
arch  Hen,  y*  Cumberland  writer  you  formerly  mentiond  :  but  that 
takes  not  up  above  2  or  3  sheets.  Dear  S*^  I  have  but  just  room 
to  add  my  humble  respects  to  M*"  Robinson  &c.  and  so  beg  a 
letter  fro'  you  with  all  speed  directed  to  be  lell  at  y*  plow  in 
Carmarthen  for  your  most  atiectionat  and  obliged  friend 

E.  LnwTD. 

M*"  Williams  returnd  me  long  since  M"^  Wilbraham's  50 
shillings,  vv*"*"  excepting  S"^  R.  Mostyn's  subscription  is  all  I 
receivd  this  year  from  North  Wales.    When  1  undertook  this  I 

depended  much  on*  you  they  deal  with  

I  .  .  .  .  my  expences  can  not  be  lesse  than  150""  per  annu : 
but  all  this  to  yourself. 

For  y*  Rev.  M'  John  Lloyd  at 
GhrerayUt  near  Wrexham 
in  Denbiglishire.      Chester  Post. 

^  Is  this  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  CoUeotion?  or  in  the  Bodleian  f 
or  in  Jeias  College  Library  ? — Ed.  Abob.  Cams. 

-  Here  several  words  have  been  purposely  effaced,  and  perhaps  by 
Mr.  John  Lloyd,  for  fear  of  their  giving  pam  to  otherB. — ^Ed.  Arob. 
Cams. 


Inscription  at  Dynevor. 
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iCufff  vppmoiij  in  handwritiDg  of  Min  A.  Lhwjd,  of  Rhyl.) 

AMtiut  13. 1701. 

Dear 

I  heartily  boo  your  pardon  for  not  returning  sooner  my 
thanks  for  your  letter  by  Cadwaladr  with  the  enclosed  guinea 
from  M"^  Salusbury  and  your  transcript  of  M'  Roderic  Evan's 
paper.  When  you  see  him  pray  give  him  my  hearty  service  and 
thanks:  and  acquaint  him  that  I  have  two  Welsh  MSS.  I 
borrowed  from  bis  Father  whicb  he  shall  have  when  he  pleases ; 
unless  be  would  accept  of  some  new  Book  in  eonaideration  of 
them.  One  of  them  is  old  Kywydhae  and  the  oUier  ia  a  Weldh 
Vocabulary  whicb  I  borrowed  on  account  of  some  examples  on 
the  words  which  D'  Davies  has  not :  th6 1  find  he  had  the  perusal 
of  it  when  he  composed  his  Dictionary. 

I  have  lately  requested  the  fiivonr  of  Wm«  Wms.  of  the 
perusal  of  some  of  his  manuscripts:  viz  one  or  two  at  a  time; 
and  then  others  when  I  return'd  them  :  but  the  answer  he  sends 
me  in  his  letter  is  in  these  words :  "  You  are  heartily  welcome  to 
see  and  read  any  of  my  Books  usefuU  to  your  design  at  Llan- 
forda ;  but  I'll  not  by  any  means  lend  any  book  out  of  my  house 
nor  admit  there  or  in  any  other  place  coppies  to  be  taken  of  any  of 
them ;  neither  shall  any  part  of  my  manuscripts  be  transcribed ; 
if  I  should  comply  therein  the  Books  now  only  in  y*  custody  of 
Gosen  Vaughan  and  myself  would  be  dispersed;  which  I  hope 
to  prevent ;  and  I  suppose  no  reasonable  person  will  Uame  ray 
rejecting  your  request  tidng  (as  I  hinted  before)  very  willing  you 
should  read  any  of  them  in  my  house :  you  promising  on  y*^  word 
not  to  transcribe  any  part  of  them  &ce."^  Na  dhanghoswch  hwn  i 
n^b,  o  herwydh  nis  gwydhom  na  dhaw  ef  yn  fwynach  etto.  Ef 
a  ddwedodh  gynt  (yn  amser  ei  dad)  nad  oedh  gantho  {sic)  bris 
yn  y  byd  arnunt,  ag  na  roede  ddeg  punt  am  yr  holh  study. 

I  must  entreat  you  to  |)ut  M"^  Humfreys  in  mind  when  you 
see  him ;  and  to  receive  l)otli  my  money  and  Ned  Cozens  for  his 
Diet:  which  I  engauctl  for,  as  beino  absolutely  necessary:  and 
by  the  directions  of  both  his  Brothers.  1  was  glad  to  see  the 
letter  you  enclosed  from  H.  Jones. 

I  think  I  formerly  told  you  how  Pelliw  and  Doody  pillaged 
a  careo  of  stones  he  has  sent  me  from  Maryland ;  since  which 
time  I  never  could  hear  a  syllable  from  him. 

Jy  Fowlkes  (<ic)  returned  hence  to  the  Bath  ^yesterday  morning : 
he  came  hither  with  a  gentleman  in  your  neighbourhood,  S. 
Robertey  to  see  y*  University  and  stayd  two  or  three  days.  Our 

«  Were  these  MSS.  part  of  those  that  lately  perished  at  Wynnstay  ? 
If  they  were— but  no  inference  is  necessary !— jBd.  Arch.  Camb. 
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Oxford  scholars  wish  all  their  visitants  were  such,  for  they  treated 
us  all  the  wliilc  they  were  here,  and  accented  of  nothinir- 

I  formerly  writ  to  you  about  S*^  Richard  Midleton's  Welsh 
MSS. ;  some  account  whereof  M*^  Price  of  Wrexham  has  pro- 
mised me,  but  I  fear  he  has  forgot  it.  I  was  going  thither  from 
M'  Lloyd's  of  Pen  y  Ian :  but  a  servant  of  S'  U**  told  us  he  was 
iust  gone  from  home.  Nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  than 
hearing  from  you  as  oft  as  you  liave  anything  to  communicate; 
and  in  whatever  you  would  have  done  here  yon  will  (I  hope) 
ftedy  command 

Dear  S'  your  most  aflfoctionat  friend  &  humble  Serv' 

Edw.  Lhwtd. 

My  respects  to  all  friends.  Tb  hard  the  10  shillings  lent  H. 
Maesmore  should  be  lost.  I  writ  to  W"  W""  y*  you  would 
receive  his  subscription  money  &c.  and  send  it  hither :  VVill  Jones 
is  at  I^ondon  transcribing  some  things  for  me  out  of  the  Cotton 

Library  and  the  Tower;  he  is  in  Deacon's  orders  and  in  hopes  of 
Bcttws  Gwervyl  Goch  :  for  the  Bishop  has  promised  it  him  in 
case  the  Bishoi)  of  Ban<4or  approves  of  him,  and  I  bad  betbre 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Bangor. 

For  y^  Uev.       John  Lloyd 
at  y*  Free  School 

at  Hutlun  Denbighshire  North  Wales. 

Of  the  inscriptioiis  mentioned  in  this  letter,  the  first 
has  been  delineated  and  described  by  Mr.  Westwood  in  a 
.  former  volume.  (Archceologia  Cambrensis,  Second  Series, 
ii.  p.  147.)  The  second,  which  is  too  rudely  sketched 
by  Mr.  Lhwyd  to  render  it  fit  for  enicraving,  will  be  de- 
lineated and  published  when  it  is  identified,  as  it  probably 
will  be.  The  third  and  fiftli  are  here  delineated  from 
careful  tracings  of  Mr.  Lhwyd's  sketches ;  and  they  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  affording  the  recovery  of  inscrip- 
tions supposed  to  be  lost.  Perhaps  the  original  stones 
may  yet  be  found.  The  fourth  and  sixth  refer  to  monu- 
ments which  are  safely  preserved,  as  yet,  at  Ewenny. 

(To  he  conHimed.) 
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8T.  STMPHORIAN's  BBLL. 

The  existence  in  Britanny  of  ancient  portable  bells,  or 
hand  bells,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  iind  Scotland,  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
the  ArchccoLoijia  Qimbr crisis.  The  excellent  papers  on 
this  subject,  already  published  by  Messrs.  Westwood 
and  Perrott,^  contain  the  most  complete  enumeration 
and  explanation  of  these  curious  monuments  of  art  with 
which  we  have  as  yet  been  made  acquainted.  The  new 
facts  which  I  have  now  to  point  out  will  only  confirm 
the  observations  made  by  my  Breton  fellow-labourer,  in 
80  far  as  they  may  tend  to  render  them  more  complete. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  observe 
that  the  ndl,  amilar  to  Aat  of  King  Marc  at  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  which  Mr.  Perrott  has  pointed  out  as  forming  part 
of  the  colleetion  of  the  late  M.  de  Pcngwern,  is  no  other 
than  the  bell  of  St.  Kirec,  a  monk  of  the  sixtli  century, 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  Tuo;dual,  who  had  followed  him  in 
his  emigration  from  insular  Britanny  into  Anuorica.  It 
was  formerly  preserved  in  the  church  of  Perros  Guirec, 
near  Lannion;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
rector  of  the  parish  had  it  removed,  because  he  considered 
the  confidence  placed  by  the  people  in  the  virtue  of  this 
bell  as  superstitious.  M.  de  Pengwem  found  it  in  the 
Rectory  garden,  where  it  had  been  made  use  of  to  cover 
lettuces  f 

The  bell,  of  which  I  now  produce  a  drawing,  belonged, 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  to  a  chapel  of  the  Parochial 
Church  of  Paule,  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  dedicated  to  St. 
Sympliorian  ;  but  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  Parochial 
Church  itself.  It  was  noticed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Archaeological  Congress  of  bt.  Brieuc,  (18a2,)  but  not 

*  See  Archwohxjia  CamhrensiSf  First  Scries,  iii.  pp.  2iiO,  301  ; 
iv.  pp.  13,  1()7,  fur  arlicles  on  hand  bulls  by  Mr.  Westwood:  and 
ArchcDulo(jiu  Cambremis,  Third  Scries,  ii.  p.  315,  for  another  on 
Breton  bQlls,  by  Mr.  Perrott 
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with  sufficient  exactitude.  It  is  not  square,  as  was  stated 
in  the  Account  of  that  Congress,  but  hexagonal.    It  is 


St.  Symphorian'B  Bell. 


5  9-lOths  inches  high,  not  reckoning  the  handle  on  the 
top,  and  its  sides  are  about  3-lOths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  mouth  of  the  bell. 

As  in  many  otlier  places  where  similar  bells  exist,  so 
here  firm  faith  is  placed  by  the  country  people  in  its 
sound  for  the  property  of  curing  deafiicss  and  head-ache. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  bell,  like  all 
others  of  the  same  kind,  belonged  to  some  ancient  Breton 
monk,  or  hermit,  whose  name  has  i)erished  in  the  long 
night  of  traditional  oblivion. 

C.  DE  Keranflec'h. 
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Bt  THB  LATB  RbT.  JoITATKAK  WlIiUAMSy  M.A« 

No.  XIII. 

(Continued  from  page  246,) 

PRBtmoNB,  WaUieBp  iJJLKAmttAB, 

Thb  etvmology  of  this  name  has  given  rise  to  a  yariety 
of  conjectores,  as  widely  differiDg  from  each  other  as 

they  seem  to  do  from  the  truth.  Some  contend  that  it  is 

of  Saxon  origin,  and  ought  to  be  written  Preston,  signi- 
fying priest  town.  But  what  was  there  in  any  age  of  a 
singfularly  sacerdotal  or  monastic  character  about  the 
place  !  Besides,  Presteigne  had  no  existence  during  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.    It  was  not  tlien  in  being.- 

Others  deduce  the  name  from  the  Welsh  language, 
viz.,  Prysg-duon,  the  translation  of  which  is  black  copses. 
The  objections  to  this  etymology  are,  JirsU  the  nnffram* 
matical  connection  of  the  compound  Pry  sg-duon,  violating 
an  essential  rule  of  syntax ;  seeandfy^  its  nnappropriate 
designation ;  and,  lastli/f  because  the  place  already  has  a 
Webh  name,  viz.,  Llanandras,  in  constant  use,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  multiplying  its  appellations,  which 
would  lead  to  confusion. 

The  truth  is,  Presteigne  was  not  in  existence,  nor 
known  to  the  Welsh  and  Saxons,  anterior  to  the  Norman 
invasion,  for  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Domesday  Book, 
In  that  national  record  notice  is  taken  of  every  place  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  extent  of  the  property. 

"  In  Hezetre  Hundred,  Osbern,  sou  of  Richard,  holds  and  did 
hold  Bradelege  (Bradnory  containing  1  hide) ;  Title^e  (Titley,  3 
hides) ;  Bmntane  (Brampton,  1  hide) ;  Chenille  (Knill,  2  hides) ; 
Hercope  (Ilyop,  half  of  a  hide);  Hertnne  (Hereton,  3  hides); 
Hech  (Heath,  1  hide);  Clatertune  (Clatterhrook,  2  hides); 
Qnerentune  (Kinnerton,  1  hide);  Discote  (Discoed,  3  hides); 
Cascope  ((Ilascob,  half  of  a  hide)." 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Pilleth,  Norton,  Weston,  &c. ; 

ARCH.  0AM B.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.  3  A 
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whilst  Presteigne  itself  is  passed  by  unrecorded  and  un- 
notioed.  And  the  reason  of  this  can  be  no  other  than 
because,  prior  to  the  time  in  which  Domesday  Book  was 
published,  Presteigne  had  no  distinct  and  separate  name 
of  its  own,  but  was  included  in,  and  formed  a  part  of, 
the  several  hamlets  here  specified.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Ihmetday  JBook^  Presteigne  had  not  an 
existence — it  was  not  in  bsmg ;  and  Clatterbrook,  Discoed, 
Heath,  and  Hereton,  possessed  the  pre-eminence.  At 
present  these  have  fallen  from  their  original  superiority, 
hoiden  in  a  comparatively  inferior  estimation,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  name  Presteigne ;  whilst  the  latter  has  not 
only  emerged  from  its  original  obscurity,  and  sprung 
from  its  state  of  non-existence,  but  also  lifted  up  its  head 
far  above  them  all,  and  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
county  of  Radnor. 

From  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  evident  that,  for 
the  derivation  of  the  name  Presteigne,  we  must  not  look 
to  the  Saxons.  To  what  people  then  is  this  name  to  be 
ascribed  ?  Most  assuredly  to  the  Norman  usurpers,  from 
whose  practices  and  institutions  the  name  Presteigne 
springs.  Whatever  lands  these  Norman  hunters  chose  to 
denominate  wastes,  they  declared  should  be  forests.  There 
are  in  the  county  three  of  their  forests,  viz.,  Radnor, 
Blaiddfa,  and  Cefn-y-llys,  which  formerly  were  more 
extensive  than  at  present.  On  these  forests  their  tenants 
and  vassals  had  the  liberty  to  depasture  their  cattle,  on 
paying  a  certain  rate  for  the  privilege,  which  rate, 
mutatis  mutandu,  exists  to  this  day.  To  collect  and 
receive  this  rate  particular  officers  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed, who  would  naturally  fix  their  abode  in  places 
contiguous  to  these  forests.  The  situation  of  the  town  of 
Presteigne,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  royal  forest  of  Radnor, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest  of  Blaiddfl^,  was  an 
advantage  not  easily  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Nor 
is  its  name  less  applicable  to  tliis  purpose.  It  is  a  com- 
pound word,  of  Norman  Latin,  and  is  derived  from 
**  Presa,"  the  fee  for  depasturing  cattle  on  the  royal  wastes, 
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and  "Teigni,"  officers.  So  that  the  first  colonizers  and 
inhabitants  of  Presteigne  were  foresters,  officers  appointed 
to  collect  and  receive  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the 
herbage  of  the  forests. 

The  parish  of  Presteigne  is  very  extensive,  containing 
not  fewer  than  six  large  townships,  viz.,  Presteigne,  in 
the  county  of  Radnor,  and  Stapleton,  Willey,  Brampton, 
Rodd,  and  Nash,  and  Combe,  in  the  county  of  Hereford* 
Its  situation  in  respect  of  the  adjoining  panshes  is  nearly 
as  follows : — On  the  east  and  south-east  sides  are  Idngen, 
Kinsam,  and  Byton ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  are 
Stanton,  Titley  and  Knill ;  on  the  west  and  north-west, 
Old  lladnor,  Cascob  and  Whitton  ;  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  Norton  and  Brampton-Brian.  It  extends  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  Quantity 
of  acres  it  contains  cannot  be  exactly  known,  as  tne  form 
of  the  parish  in  many  places  is  much  indented  and  irre- 
gular. Two-thirds  of  the  common  lands  remain  still 
uninclosed,  and  no  certain  measure  of  them  is  kaown. 

Near  the  town  of  Presteigne,  on  the  south-east  quarlsr, 
ia  Clatterbrook,  named  in  Damesday  Clattertune,  where 
formerly  stood  a  town  in  a  situation  seemingly  preferable 
to  Presteigne,  for  it  is  sheltered  from  all  obnoxious  winds. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Clatterbrigg,  or  Claftsbrigg, 
where  Grunudd,  the  victorious  Prince  of  Wales,  put  to 
death  the  prisoners  he  took  in  the  sacking  of  Hereford, 
viz.,  the  bishop,  sheriffs  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

On  one  of  the  adjacent  eminences,  called  Wardon, 
situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  it  is  reported 
a  castle  anciently  stood,  of  which  no  remains  are  at 
present  visible.  Stapleton  Castle  was  the  residence  of 
Elias  Walwyn,  the  associate  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
of  Wigmore.  He  was  extremely  active  and  instrumental 
in  betraying  and  slaving  the  unfortunate  Llewelyn  ab 
Gruffudd,  the  last  Pnnce  of  Wales,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buallt,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  the  year  1282. 

Another  spot  in  this  valley,  entitled  to  historical  notice, 
is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Presteigne,  on  the 
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road  leading  to  Leominster,  and  to  this  day  denominated 
Market  Lane,  Broken  Cross,  Chicken  Lane,  &c.  The 
reason  of  these  several  denominations  is  this :  in  the 
years  1610,  1636  and  1637,  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish 
and  town  were  victims  of  a  disease  at  once  loathsome  and 
destructive.  A  great  and  alarming  mortality  ensued. 
So  exoeBsive  was  the  horror  conceived  of  this  diseaae,  and 
such  the  precaution  used  to  guard  against  its  contaeion» 
that  nobody  cared  to  approach  near  to  the  scene  m  in- 
faition.  liie  business  and  intercourse  of  the  town  and 
parish  were  suspended.  The  market  was  removed  from 
the  town  to  the  place  before  described ;  thither  the  country 
people  brought  necessaries,  such  as  prepared  provisions, 
medicines,  changes  of  linen,  &c.,  left  them,  and  departed. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  infected  came,  and  distri- 
buted the  articles  thus  brought  for  tiiem.  This  dreadful 
situation  at  length  excited  the  commiseration  of  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  power;  and  Sir  Robert  Harley,  and 
John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, issued  the  following  precept  and  warrant,  directed 
to  the  chief  constables  of  the  hundred  of  Wigmore»  and 
to  either  of  them ; — 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  visited  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Town  of  Presteigne,  within  the  county  of  Radnor,  with  that 
grievous  infection  of  the  Plague :  And  now  being  certified  from 
two  of  the  laslioes  of  the  Peace  of  the  same  ctmatf,  of  the 
poyerty  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  &c.  These  are  therelbre».by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Kin^  James,  of  fiuoous  memory,  for  the  charitable  relief  and 
the  oroeriDg  of  pereons  infected  with  the  plague,  to  will  and 
require  yon  to  collect  and  gather  weekly  within  the  feudal  rights 
and  townships  underwritten,  within  your  hundred,  the  sums  on 
them  assessed;  and  the  same  to  pay  to  John  Price  of  Combe, 
Gent,  at  his  dwelling  house  there,  every  Friday  weekly,  and  to 
begin  the  payment  thereof  upon  Friday  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof.  And  if  any  person  or  persons  do  refuse  to  pay  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  shall  on  them  be  assessed,  that  then 
you  certify  to  us,  or  some  of  our  fellow  Justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  county,  that  further  order  may  be  taken  therein,  either  fiw 
distress  for  the  iame^  or  finr  the  imprisonment  of  the  bodies  of 
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the  parties  refusing  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  said  Act. 
Thereof  fail  you  not  the  due  performance,  as  you  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  your  perils.  Dated  at  Pembrid^j^e,  under  our  hands 
and  seals^  the  Twentieth  of  September  1636. 

Ro.  Harlbt  (L.  S.) 

John  Vaugham  (L.  S.) 


There  is  also  a  third  place  in  this  Yalley,  surpassing  all 
the  rest  in  singularity  of  occurrence,  and  not  less  de- 
serving of  historical  perpetuity.    This  is  called  the 

King's  Turning,"  by  which  is  meant  the  turning  out, 
or  departing,  from  the  straight  road  by  King  Charles  I. 
In  the  time  of  the  great  reTOllion,  after  the  ratal  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  the  year  1645,  the  royal  cause 
declined  rapidly.  The  king  had  come  into  tlie  Marches  of 
Wales  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  army  among  the 
loyal  inhabitants  ;  he  was  closely  pursued  by  his  enemies, 
yet  safely  conducted  by  Sir  David  Williams,  of  Gwerny- 
fed,  to  Radnor,  where  he  slept  one  night.  The  following 
morning  be  marched  to  Hereford  ;  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  came  from  thence  through  Leominster  and  Weobley, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Presteigne,  and  slept  two  suc- 
cessive nights  at  the  Lower  Heath,  in  this  parish,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Nicholas  Taylor,  Esq.  Having  by 
this  halt  sufficiently  eluded  his  pursuers,  he  resumed  his 
march,  but  "  turned  **  or  changed  the  line  of  his  route, 
by  riding  from  hence  over  the  hills  to  Norton,  Knighton, 
Newtown,  Chirk  Castle,  and  so  on  to  Chester. 

On  this  occasion  is  reported  a  traditionary  tale  in  this 
parish,  which,  as  it  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the 
courage  and  loyalty  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  county 
universally  evinced  during  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  example  and  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Numerous  were  the  obstructions  with  which 
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they  impeded  the  progress  of  the  king's  pursuers;  and 
among  other  devices,  the  deception  of  false  intollio  ence  was 
practised.  Determined  to  punish  this  malignancy,  the 
republican  soldiers  had  recourse  to  plunder  and  oppression. 
On  a  certain  day»  whilst  Mr.  Legge,  of  Willey  Court,  and 
all  his  male  domestics,  were  occupied  in  the  hay-field, 
these  reforming  marauders  took  the  opportunity  of  pil- 
laging his  house,  and  brutally  treating  the  females  tnat 
were  preparing  dinner  for  the  labourers.  Mr.  Legge, 
wondering  that  the  dinner  was  so  long  protracted  beyond 
the  usual  iiour,  returned  to  his  house  to  know  the  cause, 
and  found  it  completely  plundered,  and  his  domestics 
bitterly  lamenting  the  base  usage  they  had  received.  His 
indignation  stimulated  him  to  immediate  revenge.  He 
assembled  his  workmen,  who  armed  themselves  with 
pitch-forks,  and,  commencing  at  their  head  a  pursuit,  he 
overtook  the  villains,  attacked  them  without  hesitation, 
killed  one  on  the  spot,  and  wounded  and  dispersed  the 
rest.  The  pitch-fork  with  which  the  soldier  was  run 
through  the  body,  and  nailed  to  the  ground,  remained 
for  many  years  with  the  family  a  iavourite  relic,  and  was 
as  singular  in  its  formation  as  in  the  use  to  which  it  was 
then  applied,  for  the  tine  was  fastened  to  the  steel  by  a 
screw.  The  instrument  has  been  seen  by  many  aged 
persons  now  living,  who  relate  the  story,  or  the  achieve- 
ment. 

The  manor  of  Presteigne  was  anciently  holden  of  the 
priory  of  Lim brook.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  seized 
by  King  Henry  VHI.,  and  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  to 
tne  eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  England.  In  the  year 
1649  a  survey  was  made  of  the  manor  of  Presteigne, 
with  the  rights,  members  and  appurtenances  thereof,  late 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  King  Charles  I.,  by  virtue  of 
a  commission  granted  upon  an  act  of  the  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  parliament,  for  sale  of  honours, 
manors  and  lands  belonging  heretofore  to  the  late  king, 
queen  and  prince,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  five  or 
more  of  the  trustees  in  the  said  act  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed. The  following  is  the  inventory  then  published:  — 
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The qmt rente dtte to t!» afamniil mftoornifireeaoccage taamew  t  9  It 
Gonii  barons  and  oomt  leeta,  fines  and  amerciaments,  upon 

alienntioii,  Szc  •**••••»•••••••*..  »..«  4  10  0 

Hcriot»  due  couimuuibus  aimis    4    0  0 

Tolls  belon^iig  to  market  and  fair  day  are  comm.  ami.    12  10  0 

Of  which  tub  a  part  is  granted  to  Sir  Ednnmd  Sawyer,  Kni^t...  8  0  0 
The  other  part  on  market  days  said  to  be  granted  to  the  Bailiir...  10  0  0 
Hartley  "NV  ood,  containing  by  estimation  40  acres,  bounded  west- 

by-north  by  Mcr ;  north  by  Elias  Tavlor ; 
North  Wood,  west  by  moontains;  norta  hy  K,  and  N.  Mer;  840 
acres ;  value  of  both  per  acre^  Ss. ;  improvanent  of  both  above 
the  rent  reservetl  per  annum,  is    38   0  0 


The  last  mentioned  premises  were  leased  to  Sir  Thomas  Trevor 
finr  99  Tears,  ftr  the  use  of  ^  then  Prinoe  of  Wales,  14  Jae. 

10th  Januaiy.  The  mountainous  land  between  the  highway  to 
Discoed,  and  Ruddock's  land,  from  the  lands  of  Walter  Gomey 
to  those  of  Evan  Vaughan,  containing  about  00  acres,  was 
conveyed  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  valued  per  acre,  Ss. 

So  the  value  above  the  reserved  rent  is  ,   8  18  10 

The  advowson  to  th(^  parsonage  is  in  the  lonl  of  the  manor,  worth 
£200  per  annum ;  present  incumbent,  John  Skull,  age<l  70. 
Edward  Price,  of  Knighton,  leased  the  Great  Close  at  Gomey, 
lying  between  the  highway  to  Discoed  and  Ruddock's  land, 
late  parcel  of  the  Earl  of  Marchess  lands,  to  Edward  Gomey 
from  2ath  March,  1 584,  for  20  years,  at  the  rent  of  16d.  per 
annum:  expired  in  1604. 

Thomas  Price,  Ar.,  leased  the  said  lands  to  Hugh  Lewis,  Ar., 
from  1604  for  21  years,  at  ISd.  per  annum;  expired  168A. 
And  from  that  tiino,  ^f<'redith  Morgan,  Ar.,  leased  the  same  to 
Sir  Edmund  Sawyer,  Knight,  for  40  years,  which  expired  1 665. 
MerecBth  Morgan  passed  Ma  lane  to  Nidiolas  Taylor,  Ar.,  at 
the  said  yearly  rent,  fliloen  years  of  which  are  yet  to  comeii 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  common  freclioMcrs,  chielly  ownew  of 


prcniisej*  in  the  town  of  Presteigne,  total  of  which  is    7    2  2 

An  abstract  of  the  present  rents,  future  improvementa,  and  all 

other  profits  of  the  said  manor  ot  Presteigne 

The  (piit  rent^  and  royalties   11  12  11 

The  rents  upon  the  several  leases  holden   

Total  amount  of  the  present  profits  per  annum   19  14  1 

The  yearly  value  of  uie  heriots  is    4   0  0 

Hcmots  in  Presteigne  due  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dean  of 

Windsor   10   0  0 

ToOs  of  the  maricets  and  fairs  to  the  BaOiff  

Bantsof  assise  leased  to  Robert  Davies,  6eo&'.   0  3  4| 

Do.  do.       John  Cooke   0    4  l} 

Crown  lands,  Edward  Price,  tenant   0  19  10 

Tenement  in  Presteigne,  Louisa  Price,  tenant   0  0  9 

Do.    in  Ave  iftlaiy  Lane,  FMeigne,  Jno.  Haiuxx^  el  {Uu^ 

tenants   0  0 

Tenement  in  Prestogne,  —  Clarke,  tenant  

Do.  da      Eari  of  Po wis,  tenant   0   0  U 

Da  da      Evan  Mflrediti^  Esq.,  tenant.......   0  0  1} 

Do.  da      Duke  of  Chandoa,  tenant   0  2  0 
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Oonoeifed  land  in  FMileigna,  called  VM^  Dean  of  Windsor, 

toiiiint   0  12 

The  yearly  yalue  of  tolla  of  marketis  and  fairs    12  10  0 

The  improvement  of  the  several  leases  is   42  18  10 

Total  amo«mt  of  liie  fotore  ImiHOfeniflnls  per  anm    70  S  11 

Hmv.  KAxsn^GB, 

Bz.  per  WiD.  Webb,  'Toirv  Marrtor, 

Sapr.  GenL  Peteu  Puica, 

1649.  Jo.  Lju>ti>. 

The  present  lord  of  the  manor  of  Presteigne  is  the  Earl 
of  Oxford. 

This  parish  exhibits  no  traces  of  ancient  military  posi- 
tions— a  proof  of  its  more  recent  occupation  and  culture; 
but  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  camps  of  importance 
and  macrnitude,  viz.,  Newcastle,  Burfa,  Wapley,  &c. 

In  the  reii^n  of  (^ueeH  Elizabeth,  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  woollen  clotii,  which  afforded  employment  to  a 
numerous  poor,  was  established  and  conducted  with  great 
success  by  John  Beddowes,  Esq.»a  gentleman  as  eminent 
for  his  charity  as  for  his  industry.  From  this  period  the 
town  of  Presteigne  rapidly  increased  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  and  of  its  houses.  For  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness several  ranges  of  back  buildings  were  erected  in 
Harper^s  Street,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Broad  Street, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  High  Street,  and  vestiges  of  several 
fullers'  mills  still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place.  It 
appears  also  from  the  ref^ister,  that  250  years  ago  the 
population  of  the  town  exceeded  the  present  by  one  five 
in  twenty.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  prosperity, 
when  the  sickness  of  1C36  invaded  Presteigne,  the  inha- 
bitants were  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  they  be- 
came objects  of  the  commiseration  and  charity  of  the 
surrounding  townships. 

Presteigne  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  was  for- 
merly, it  is  said,  one  of  the  contributory  boroughs  of 
New  Radnor.  How  it  came  to  lose  its  elective  franchise, 
whether  by  petition  on  the  score  of  inability  to  contribute 
to  the  salary  of  its  representative,  or  by  forfeiture,  or 
whether  it  ever  enjoyed  this  privilege,  are  matters  of 
equal  uncertainty.    In  the  year  1690,  the  burgesses  of 
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Presteigne  claimed  a  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  a 
member  to  serve  in  pai-liament  for  the  borough  of  New 
Radnor,  when  Sir  llobert  Harley  and  Sir  Rowland 
Owynne  were  candidates ;  and,  on  being  rejected  by  the 
returning  officer,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  same  year  the  house  determined 
that  the  right  of  election  for  the  borough  of  New  Radnor 
was  in  the  burgesses  of  Radnor,  Rhayader,  Cnwclas, 
Knighton,  and  Cefn-y-llys  only,  and  consecjuently  tlieir 
claim  was  disallowed.  This  resolution  has  ever  since 
been  considered  as  law.  It  is  governed  by  a  builitl",  who 
is  not  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  but  noniiuated  and  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  steward  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd. 
So  that  the  good  people  of  this  town  may  still  boast,  as 
their  ancestors  did  formerly,  of  being  governed  by  the 
King  of  England,  who  nominates  the  steward  of  Cantref 
Moelynaidd,  and  the  latter  nominates  the  bailiff  who 
governs  the  town  of  Presteigne.  The  Great  and  Quarter 
Sessions  are  holden  here,  as  also  the  County  Courts 
(instead  of  Rhayader,  which  forfeited  tiiem),  alternately  * 
with  New  Radnor. 

Cock-fighting  was  formerly  a  favourite  and  p()|)ular 
diversion,  pursued  by  gentlemen  of  figure  and  respecta- 
bility. About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  main  of 
cocks  was  fought  at  the  Oak  Inn,  in  Broad  Street,  in  this 

town,  for  a  considerable  wager,  by  ^  , 

Esq.,  of  Boultibrook,  in  this  parish,  and  

Baskerville,  Esq.,  of  Aberedw  Court,  in  the  parish  of 
Aberedw,  in  this  county,  and  added  one  to  the  many  fatal 
instances  of  ungovemed  passion  which  the  partaking  of 
this  brutal  and  barbarous  diversion  never  feils  to  kindle 
and  inflame.  Hi^h  words  arose  betwixt  the  two  con- 
tending parties ;  they  withdrew  into  the  yard  of  the  inn 
to  settle  their  dispute :  swords  were  drawn,  and  the  for- 
mer gentleman  was  run  through  the  body,  and  died  on 
the  spot.  The  bringing  of  weapons  so  dangerous  to  such 
a  place  can  only  })e  accounted  for  on  the  score  that  a 
personal  combat  had  been  j)reviously  concerted  by  the 
parties.   The  BaskerviUes  were  desperate  fellows  at  pink- 
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ing  their  opponents.  Sir  Ralph  Baskerville,  of  Aberedw 
Court,  and  Lord  Clifford,  of  Clifford  Castle,  near  the 
town  of  Hay,  quarrelled  about  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive estates,  and  fought  (1270)  on  the  Radnorshire  bank 
of  the  Wye,  when  the  latter  was  slain.  It  is  supposed  by 
several  that  the  huge  sculptured  stone  in  the  church -yard 
of  Llowes  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  this  battle. 
Sir  Ralph  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  Pope,  not  for 
kilUng  his  man  in  a  fair  duel,  but  for  fighting  in  the 
church-yard — an  act  of  the  most  enormous  profanation. 

£lcclesiaitical  Account. 

The  church  of  Presteigne  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
a  chancel,  a  tower,  and  a  vestry.  The  aisle  on  the  south 
side  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  eight  octagonal  pillars, 
sustaining  seven  pointed  arches ;  the  aisle  on  the  north 
side  by  six  octagonal  pillars  and  two  circular  columns. 
The  entrance  from  the  nave  into  the  chancel  is  under  a 
high  pointed  arch,  which  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  present  church.  The  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  divided 
from  it  by  three  octagonal  pillars  supporting  two  pointed 
arches.  On  the  capitals  of  the  different  pillars  are  sus- 
pended the  crests  of  Owen,  Bradshaw,  Cornewall,  and 
Taylor,  heretofore  the  most  respectable  and  opulent  in- 
habitants of  this  parish.  The  families  of  the  former,  and 
also  of  Price,  are  commemorated  on  marble  monuments 
fixed  to  the  east  wall  of  the  greater  chancel,  between 
which,  and  over  the  communion-table,  is  placed  an  altar- 
piece  of  curiously  wrought  tapestry,  representing  the  en- 
trance of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  The  arch  between  the 
church  and  chancel  is  decorated  with  the  figures  of  Moses 
and  Aaron ;  and  on  the  opposite  end  are  delineated  Time 
and  Death,  the  tyrants  of  the  whole  human  race.  On 
each  side  of  the  altar-piece  is  a  very  el^^nt  oak  pillar  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  on  a  monument  fixed  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  following  remarkaUe 
inscription : — 

"  Here  licth  the  body  of  Francis  Owen,  of  Bramj)ton,  in  this 
parish,  Geut.    He  died  March  12th,  168G,  aged  80,  who  had  the 
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happiness  not  only  to  see,  but  to  cohabit  with,  his  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather,  from  whence  he  was  lineally  de- 
scended ;  and  as  many  generations  issuing  from  Iiis  loins,  in  a 
lineal  descent  downwards,  viz.,  his  son,  grandson,  and  great- 
grandson  :  he  himself  making  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
family  in  his  own  memory  and  house  of  Brampton." 

Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Ferrars,  was  Chief  Justice  of 
South  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  several  estates  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  and 
among  others  Pipton^  in  the  parish  of  Gladestry,  and  the 
rectory  of  Presteigne,  and  the  great  tithes  of  Norton,  an 
adjoining  parish.  Being  also  lord  of  Tamworth,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  south 
side  of  Presteigne  Cnureh  was  erected.  His  arms  were 
— Argent y  on  a  chevron  engrailed  azure,  two  griffins 
combatant  of  the  first,  collared  gules,  hoofed  and  langued 
gules,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  mullets  pierced  or. 
He  was  executed  in  the  year  1554,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  for  the  ostensible  crime  of  high  treason,  but  really 
on  account  of  the  favour  he  showed  to  the  Protestant 
religion. 

The  tower  is  square,  flanked  at  the  angles  with  shelving 
buttresses,  embattled  at  top,  with  pinnacles  at  the  four 
comers,  and  a  cupola  supporting  a  weather-cock.  It  has 
three  ranges  of  windows,  with  two  lights  in  each,  and 
contains  a  dock,  chimes,  and  six  musim  bells,  on  which 
arc  the  following  inscriptions  : —  • 

"I. — A.D.  1717.    Prosperity  to  the  Church  of  England. 
"  II. — Abraham  Rudhall,  of  (ilouccster,  cast  us  all. 
**  III. — Peace  and  good  iieighbourliood. 
'*  IV. — Samuel  Saudt'ord,  Rector,  a.d.  1717. 
"V.— A.D.  1717.    William  Jones,  Richard  Pugh,  Timothy 
Haswell,  James  Ashley,  churchwardens. 

^  VI.^Me  resooare  jubet  pietas,  mors,  atque  yoluptas.'' 

It  has  also  two  sun  dials,  and  is  about  60  feet  iiigh. 
The  tower  originally  stood  in  a  separate  situation  from 
the  old  church,  as  evidently  appears  troiu  the  particular 
mode  of  its  construction,  and,  from  the  diflbrent  style  of 
its  architecture,  seems  to  have  been  built  at  diil'erent  times. 
The  old  church  ascended  in  height  only  to  the  first  story. 
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The  chancel  was  built  against  the  upright  walls  of  the 
•  former  fabric  by  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  soon  after  the  royal  grant  of  Moely- 
naidd  and  Elfael  received  confirmation,  who  by  this  act 
of  munificence  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  afl'ectioos  of 
his  new  vassals. 

There  remains  no  existing  record  to  authenticate  tlie 
assertion  that  this  south  aisle  was  built  by  Lord  1'am- 
worth ;  but  it  is  founded  on  the  mere  tradition  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  lordship  of  Tamwoith  Castle  is  a  title 
almost  coeval  with  the  conquest^'and  was  conferred  on 
Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontney,  in  Nonnandy» 
who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror.  The  castle 
of  Tam worth,  and  the  territory  adjacent,  had  been  the 
royal  demesnes  of  the  Saxon  kings.  This  title,  passing 
through  the  families  of  De  Marmion,  De  Freville,  De 
Ferrars,  and  of  Northampton,  successively,  was  conveyed 
by  the  marriage  of  Lady  Charlotte  Compton,  the  only 
surviving  issue  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Northampton,  in 
the  year  1751,  to  the  lion.  George  Townshend,  eldest  son 
and  heir  to  Charles,  third  Viscount  Townshend,  of  Hayn- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  noble  family  of  De 
Ferrars  having  intermarried  with  the  powerful  families  of 
De  BraoSy  Lord  of  Brecknock  and  Buallt,  and  of  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  Marche  and  Wigmore»  respectively,  became 
possessed  of  considerable  estates  and  several  castles  in 
the  county  of  Hereford,  and  on  tlic  borders  of  Radnor- 
shire. A  part  of  tliis  property,  consisting  of  tithes  leased 
to  Richard  Price,  Es(|.,  representative  in  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  R«idnor,  at  present  belongs  to  Townshend, 
Lord  de  Ferrars,  the  heir  of  that  house.  Tlis  arms  are 
quarterly  of  si.x, — 1.  Azure,  a  chevron  ermine,  between 
three  escallop  shells  argent  (Townshend).  2.  France  and 
England,  quarterly,  within  a  border  argent  (Plantagenet 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester).  3.  Sable^  a  lion  of 
England,  between  three  helmets,  proper,  garnished  or 
(Compton).  4.  Paly  of  six,  or  and  azure,  a  canton 
ermine  (Shirley).  5.  Quarterly,  1  and  4  argent,  a  feas 
gulesy  three  torteaux  in  chief  (Devereux) ;  2  and  3,  Varre 
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or  aod  gules  (Ferrars  of  Chartley).  6.  Gules,  seTen 
mascles  conjoined,  3,  3,  and  1  (Ferrars  of  Qroby  and 
Tamworth.)  The  arms  of  Towndiend,  Ferrais  of  {/hart- 
ley, and  Ferrars  of  Qroby  and  Tamworth,  are  soulptored 
on  the  three  buttresses  which  flank  the  south  front  of  the 
church.  Two  of  them  are  defaced  by  the  injuries  of  time 
and  weather,  the  middle  only  remains  visible,  which  is 
that  of  Townshond.  The  crest  of  Ferrars  of  Tamworth 
was, —  on  a  wreath  an  unicorn  passant  enuine^  armed, 
liooftHl,  maned  and  tufted  or. 

In  the  year  1604,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Robert 
Uarley,  the  ordy  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Uariey,  Esq., 
was  made  forester  of  Bringewood  Forest,  with  a  salary  of 
£6  2s.  8d.  per  annum,  with  the  pokership,  £1  10s.  5d. 
per  annum,  and  also  forester  of  Prestwood,  18s.  per 
annum.  Query,  if  Prestwood  be  the  same  with  Pres- 
teigne. 

The  church-yard  is  a  spadous  and  extensive  area,  con- 
taining about  half  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  accommodated 

with  gravel  walks,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees.  The 
walk  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  120  yards  long, 
and  eight  broad,  where  lately  flourished  a  grand  avenue 
of  fine  sycamore  trees,  which  were  felled  and  sold  by  an 
avaricious  rector  of  this  church.  On  tiie  right  hand  of 
the  walk  that  leads  to  the  grand  entrance  into  the  church, 
which  is  an  arched  porch  sustaining  the  tower,  stands  a 
mutilated  stone  cross. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  benefice  in  all  South 
Wales,  being  worth,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  £1000  per 
annum.  The  late  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Harley,  advanced 
its  income  to  £1500  per  annum.  It  consists  of  a  vicarage 
and  rectory  united,  with  the  chapelry  of  Discoed  annexed. 
The  rector  enjoys  all  the  tithes  of  every  denomination  of 
this  wtII  cultivated  and  extensive  parish.  Formerly  the 
vicarial  and  rectorial  tithes  were  disunited,  and  possessed 
by  different  persons.  For  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  the  Rev.  John  Scull  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  only  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  the  impropriate  tithes  of  this  parish. 
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being  foTCsited  to  die  crown  by  the  ieoflbes  of  St.  Antho- 
]me%  London,  who  purchased  impropriations  to  maintain 
and  establish  factious  and  seditious  lectures,  were  by  royal 
letters  patent  given  to  the  said  Rev.  John  Scull,  D.B., 
the  first  clerical  rector  of  this  church,  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  in  puram  eleemosj/nam,  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish.  This 
royal  grant  was  procured  by  Mr.  Scull  at  a  considerable 
expense,  aided  by  the  friendly  advice  and  interest  of  Lord 
Willoughby,  so  that  he  became  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
this  church  since  its  foundation.  But  in  the  despotic 
administration  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  he  was  deprived 
of  all  the  emoluments  of  his  living,  and  died  in  extreme 
poverty  in  the  year  1652.  The  mcome  of  this  rectory 
WHS,  by  a  set  of  hy  pocritical  parliamentary  rascals,  nnder 
the  innnenoe  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  given  to  one  Knowles, 
an  Anabaptist,  and  Lucas,  a  London  tailor,  and  enjoyed 
by  them  till  the  day  when  Oliver's  carcase  was  exhibited 
at  Tyburn.  In  the  first  year  of  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  XL  the  said  rectory  was  again  bestowed  upon  the 
church,  to  which  in  the  same  year  was  presented  the  Rev. 
Philip  Lewis,  A.M.,  the  second  clerical  rector  of  this 
benefice.  This  account  is  extracted  from  the  register 
book  of  the  parish. 

Ego  PliiL  Lewiit  Beet  Firesteigne,  haec  apposoi  m  aucccworum  ffntuun 

X  Cat  Junii,  vid.  23°  die  JIaii  1670. 

"  Joannes  Scull,  BaccaL  in  Sacr.  Thcolog.  impensis  ter  centum  libmrum  et. 
opc  domini  et  oomitis  do  Willoughby,  (cui  erat  a  sacns)  obtiuuit  ab  optimo, 
€t  In  eeelaiiMn  mydficentiapmo,  rege  Gaiolo  pri]iio»  rectariam  impropriatam 
<wcIbimb  de  Prestdgne  in  panyn  elemcMyiiani ;  noc  OBt,  efiedt  nt  piissimiis  rex 
per  litems  patentcs  constituent  ex  rectoria  impropriata  et  vioaria  prius 
existciite,  (cujus  vicarius  erat  dictus  Joannes  SculT)  unam  individuatam  et 
oonsolidatam  rcctoriam  prsescntativam,  &c  ut  ex  Lteris  patentibos  constat 
Quas  litems  patentes  videat  licet,  cujus  intcrsit.  (In  the  third  part  of  the 
ori[,nnal.>^  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  Charles  I.,  transcribo<l  out  of  th<'  Ilig^ 
Court  of  Chancer)',  and  remaining  in  the  ouj^tody  of  (he  Treasurer's  Ileracm- 
brancei-  in  the  Exchequer,  c.  vii.  iioll.)  Joannes  dictus  denomiuatus  erat  in 
istia  Uteris  recUnr  eodmm  dictee,  et  inipcitarbatnB  ita  renumat,  dkmec  (usque) 
in  Carolo  primo  rccidit  occlesia  Anglicana,  in  eaque  rectoria  de  Prestcigno: 
nam  atnini  ct  sacrileguiu  nomine  Parliamentum,  sod  re  conventio  diabmica, 
conces^t  rectoria:  do  Presteigne  reversioncui,  vel  reventus,  parochianis  de  St. 
Anthling  fiHstioBusimis  Lon&iL  Sio  exntus  est  reetom  rector  meritiaBuniu 


dolus  ScaD,  et  fit  Presteigne  rectoria  pmdn  sacrilegii  de  St 
(  )  JamaidoXkippletoDfaliiaqiie:  Intooin  moritiir  «k  BMBroro 
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pzvdecessor  mcus  do'ius  Scull,  dcstitutufi,  deYestitiu,  et  denudatus  onmibiu 
toifl  et  benafidu,  et  ofliciu.  Sit  nbi  pax.  Optnue  nmmt  de  liae  ecdeaia,  et 
de  oBiBabiis  qoi  ei  aoocMwriat;  In  menMnuniqiie  ^lu  luBO  sppoaui  gistof 

successor. 

"  Huic  divino  et  reverend,  viro  surrogarunt  perducllioncs  sacrilegi  Knowlcs, 
nesdio  quein  anabaptistam,  et  Lucas,  sartorem  Londinensem,  quorum  nomina 
fietcnt 

"Tandem  ecclcsifc  Anglicannp  conculcatae,  ct  cxulantis  rc^,  et  direptaj 
plebiB,  et  eversorum  Icgum  miiscTtus  Optimum  Maxiinua  restituit  et  throno  et 
nobis  Carolum  secundum  29"  l^laii  annoque  Dei  1 060. 

"  £o<iuc  anno  bencvolentia  evga  me  moti  pnmi  Paiochuuii  de  Presteigne^ 
imprimis  Thomas  Ecelcstonc  nie  monuerc,  imo  adegerunt,  ut  me  Regitf' 
son  iiissinii  jx-dibus  8Ui>plicem  oflcrrcm,  ct  eorum  nomine  (nam  ctiam  8up[)H('os 
CO  liUirod  composuerat  amicus  mens  Franciscus  iiicUards^  (juibua  onmcs  alii 
sobseripserant  paroduani)  petttemsdrectoiiemdePifesteigneiMmcTacsntem 
Prseacntationem. 

"  Excitatus  ergo  coram  votis  adii  Aulam,  suppliros  libellos  ope  viri  (mihl 
usque  culeudi,  cui,  quicquid  sum  debeo,)  Keverendissimi  Doctoris  Goorgii 
Moriejr,  nune  Episcopi  'Wmtonieiuis,  (cui  etuun  sum  CapeBanus,)  obtofi  Bc^, 
qui  gratiose  mmi  leetoriam  dietam  concessit,  sd  eamqne  me  pnesentant: 
Multum  quidem  ncgotii  nnhi  fecorc  Edw.  Ilarley,  Britton,  oliique  competi- 
tores,  scd  illis  non  obstautibus  t>*°  die  Mensis  Augusti  anno  1 G60  admissus 
sum  ad  vicariam  de  Presteigne  cum  impropriatis  eidem  anncxatis  dotibus  per 
Doctovem  Chairortoyicanom  Genenuem.  Cum  Jiuisperiti  me  monmsBeot 
Pnpscntationcni  ad  rcctoriam  nomine  pnrsentationis  renovare,  id  fjuoque 
obtinui  et  nerteci  et  tandem  24*"  die  Octobris  anno  1664  indiK  tus  sum  ad  rcc- 
toriam ccclcsia;  parochialis  de  Presteigneper  llevcr.  in  Christo  I'atrem  Herb. 
Herafiird,  at  laos  Deo.  Geore.  Winton.  Gilbert  Londin.  Joliaii.  Ssrisb.  Docta 
Gibbs,  JohaiL  Ricbards.  NicnoL  Taylor.  Evan.  Davics,  Thom.  Owen,  alioflqne, 
JEt  dcnuo  aliquid  dandum  est  et  ingenio  ct  non  numerandis  expcnsis  mcis, 

^^llaec  apposui  in  gratiam  successorum  ut  noscant  soopulos  quibus  ipso 
allisos  sum,  ci  pL tant  non  vt  ipte  male  consulens,  Vicariam  sed  Beotoriam,  et 
nt  inspiciant  literss  dictaa  irroinlatas  ut  supra. 

*'Natus  modicis  sotl  honcstis  parentibus  Rich,  et  Anna  Lewis  paroob,  de 
Llandrindod  ^individuat  Triuit.  sacne)  in  vicuio  de  Brin  heirc  do  Meilcmth ; 
educatus  schoiflB  de  Presteigne ;  Oxonise  ab  Doc*io  optimo  Roberto  Waring 
aUtus  in  ^l^dr  Christi,  liagbtri  artium  dignitate  cohonestatns  in  Aula  Sanct® 
Mariic.  Jam  donuo  rector  de  rrc8t<'ignc  luBC  scripsi  anno  0tatis  nUB  ^TjiS^ 
anno  rectona)  mese  9^.,  anno  JDq'I  1670. 

*'  Pniup  Lewis." 

This  rich  benefice  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  as  low 
as  £20.  The  patronage  of  it  is  vested  in  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  and 
situated  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river  Lug,  celebrated 
for  its  fine  trout  and  gmyling  fishing.  It  is  distant  150 
miles  west-north- west  from  London. 

The  charitable  donations  and  benefactions  left  to  this 
parish  are  very  liberal,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
list : — 

John  Beddowesy  Esq.,  in  the  year  1568,  gave  certain 
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lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  £30  per  annom»  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school,  for  the  ednca- 

tion  of  children  born  in  this  town  and  parish. 

Ellen  Harris,  widow,  of  London,  by  lier  last  will  in 
the  year  1630,  gave  the  sum  of  £4  to  be  distributed 
yearly,  viz.,  4  marks  for  4  quarter  sermons,  and  13s.  4d. 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  on  the 
four  sermon  days,  and  the  other  13s.  4d.  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  said  parish  for  ever. 

John  Matthews,  of  Clerkenwell,  London,  gave  £50  to 
be  lent  to  five  or  six  poor  tradesmen  of  this  parish  for 
two  years  to  each  tradesman,  use  free.  He  gave  £52  to 
be  distributed  in  12d.  loaves  to  twelve  old  people  of  the 
parish,  every  Sunday  for  ever.  He  ^ve  six  coats  to  six 
poor  children  every  year.  He  gave  six  bibles  to  six  poor 
children  every  year  for  ever. 

Nicholas  Taylor,  Es({.,  of  this  parish,  gave  the  interest 
and  use  of  £30  for  placing  one  poor  boy  or  girl  of  this 
parish  an  apprentice  for  ever. 

Margaret  Price,  widow,  late  of  Pilluth,  gave  the  interest 
of  £50  for  ever,  for  the  placing  of  one  poor  boy  an 
apprentice  every  year.  She  gave  the  interest  of  £10  for 
tne  clothing  of  two  poor  people  yearly. 

Richard  Rodd,  £^q.,  of  the  Rodd,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  gave  £5  to  the  poor  of  Presteigne. 

Jane  Bull  gave  12s.  per  annum,  to  to  distributed  in 
bread  to  twelve  poor  people  upon  Candlemas-day. 

Thomas  Ecdestone,  of  Presteigne,  Esq.,  gave  to  the 
poor  of  Presteigne  £50  as  a  fund  towards  the  building  of 
a  small  house  for  their  accommodation  for  ever.  He  like- 
wise gave  £5  to  purchase  some  ornament  for  the  church. 

Nicholas  Taylor,  Junr.,  Esq.,  of  this  ptirish,  by  will, 
dated  December  2,  1072,  gave  £20  to  be  added  to  the 
£30  given  by  his  father  for  binding  apprentices.  He  also 
gave  £30  to  buy  cloth  for  the  poor  at  Christmasy  in  all 
£80. 

Ambrose  Meredith,  of  Stapleton,  gave  one-half  of  the 
annual  rent  of  two  parcels  of  lands,  and  one  cottage  with 
a  garden,  lying  and  being  at  the  Slough,  to  be  distributed 
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by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  among  the  most  needy 
and  poor  of  the  parisli,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Michael,  Circumcision,  and  Annunciation. 
The  other  moiety  he  gave  to  bind  an  apprentice. 

Thomas  Comewall,  Esq.,  baron  of  Burford,  lord  of 
Stapleton  and  Loughamess,  ^aye  to  the  poor  of  this  parish 
several  sums  of  money  and  goods  forfeited  to  the  said 
lord  of  the  manor  by  felonies,  murders,  and  other  crimes, 
viz.,  by  a  felony  committed  at  Cascob,  £2  12s.;  by  a 
murder  committed  at  Combe,  £6.  By  another  forfeiture 
of  blood,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  the 
purchasing  of  leathern  buckets  for  the  engines,  and  to 
other  charitable  purposes. 

Sir  Thomas  Street,  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  one  of 
the  judg^  of  assize  on  this  circuit,  gave  £20  to  bind 
seven  apprentices,  which  sum  was  forfeited  by  William 
Whitcombe,  Esq.,  of  London,  high  sheriff  of  this  county, 
for  non-attendance  at  the  great  sessions. 

Littleton  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Stanage,  one  of  the  six 
clerks  of  Chancery,  gave  a  large,  noble,  silver  flagon, 
weigliing  74  ounces  and  3  drams,  valued  at  £25,  to  be 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  our 
Lord's  Supper.  Engraved  on  the  top  is  this  inscription: — 

Ex  dono  Littleton  Powell,  armigeri,  Aono  Domini  1692/^ 

On  the  front  this  Latin  inscription :  — 

Gratitadinis  ergo  propter  suinas  Dei  Optimi  Maximi  in  me 
benedictiones  collatas,  banc  JEd'i  sacra  de  Presteigne  dicavi,  ut 
Usui  solummodo  detur  in  celebratioiie  ca?irdB  domini,  et  ut  in  cista 
ejusdem  ^dis  semper  post  usum  prsedictum  reponatur.'' 

Thomas  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Brampton  Parva,  gave  the 
altar-piece  in  the  great  chancel,  and  two  silver  salvers, 
gilt,  to  contain  the  bread  at  the  holy  communion. 

One  large,  handsome  silver  clialiee — donur  unknown. 

Nicholas  Scarlet,  of  Presteiirne,  gave  40s.  per  annum, 
to  be  distributed  amori^'  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

Giles  Whitehall,  Escj.,  of  the  Moor,  in  the  year  1734, 
gave  to  the  township  of  Presteigne  a  fire-engine,  and  12 
leathern  backets. 
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Edward  Price,  Esq.,  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  eoonty  of 

Bucks,  in  the  year  1774,  gave  a  handsome  chandelier  to 
the  church ;  also,  he  gave  the  interest  of  £50  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  bread  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  on  Christmas- 
day  and  Easter-day,  for  ever,  by  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens thereof.  The  said  Edward  Price  was  buried  iu 
the  great  chancel. 

Liit  of  Irummbents* 

Bar.  Boger  Bradohaw,  Vicar  1000    Hcv.  Timothy  Thomtib  D.D.  17ff 

Bar.  John  Scall,  D.B.,  Vicar  1611    Rev.  Jowph  Qooat  17M 

Baetor . .  •  .1640    B«t.  ArehdMoon  Harkf  1770 

Bav.  Philip  Lrwis,  A.M.,  Sootor  . . ia53     Rev.  William  Whallflf  1780 

Bar.  William  Mortraa  1702    Rev.  Jamea  Bull  1700 

Bav.  8amuel  Sandford  1717     Rev.  John  U  arley  1818 

Bar.  Arofadeacoa  Comyn  1781    Bar.  Jamai  Beebea  181 

The  original  appointment  and  names  of  the  first  trustees* 
of  the  free  school,  founded  by  John  Beddowes,  Esq.,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.n.  1568. 

Trustees*  Names* 
Thaimaa  Wigmore,  £aq.      Niebolas  Meredith.  Philip  Goagh,  Jaw* 

Peter  Lloyd,  Esq.  Rev.  Ro^er  Bfldtliaw*       Jolm  Jenniiiga. 

John  Weaver,  Rsq.  John-ab-Owen*  John  JanliiBa* 

Joha  Sidney,  Juor.  Roger  Vicaroa. 

List  of  Schoolmasters, 

Rev.  Miles  Hawlcins  I5»5  Rev.  Kusobius  Beeston   1700 

Rev.  John  Gomey  ....Ift^jd  Rev.  Hutnplirey  Griflllhl  •••••••.1770 

Rev.  Robert  Treyloe  IG03  Bar.  John  Qrttbb  •  

Bev.  James  Bailey  1GB2 

(To  be  continued,) 


BOUNDARIES  OF  CAERMARTUENSHIRE. 

(BMdaiShifL) 

The  ancient  territorial  divisions  in  Wales  by  cantrefs 
and  commots  were  extremely  simple.  Cantref  imports 
an  union,  or  confederation,  of  one  hundred  trefs,  bods,  or 
townships;  these  townships  were  so  called  because  ten 
householders,  with  their  families,  composed  one  bod,  or 
dwelling;  these  all  dwelt  together,  and  were  sureties,  or 
pledges,  to  their  prince  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other,  and  if  any  offence  was  committed  in  their  district, 
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they  were  bound  to  have  the  offender  forthcoming.  For 
despatch  of  business  the  cantrefs  were  eadi  subdivided 
into  two  or  more  commots;  and  as  they  consisted  of  so 
many  bods,  or  trefs,  as  were  comprised  within  one 
common  precinct,  such  commots  held  from  very  ancient 
times  their  separate  courts  and  jurisdictions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Rhodri  Mawr, 
or  Roderick  the  Great,  held  the  whole  of  Wales  united 
under  his  authority.  Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales,  consisted 
then  of  fifteen  cantrefs,  which  had  in  them  thirty-eight  com- 
mots ;  Powys  consisted  of  fourteen  cantrefs,  subdivided 
into  forty  commots;  and  Dynevor,  or  South  Wales,  con- 
sisted of  thirty-eight  cantrefs,  and  eighty  commots.  This 
latter  territory,"  says  an  old  writer,  speaking  of  Dynevor, 
**  is  now  commonly  called  South  Wales,  and  is  a  country 
both  great  and  large,  with  many  iair  plains  and  valleys 
for  com,  high  mountains  and  tocIls  full  of  pasturage  for 
cattle,  great  and  thick  woods,  with  forests  and  parks  for 
red  deer  and  fallow,  clear  and  deep  rivers  full  of  fish. 
This  part,  as  all  the  rest  of  Britain,  was  first  inhabited  by 
the  Britons,  which  remain  there  to  this  day,  saving  that 
in  divers  phices,  especially  along  the  sea-shore,  they  have 
been  mingled  with  Saxons,  Normans,  (which  the  Welsh 
history  called  Frenchmen,)  and  Flemings,  so  that  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  since  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  could  never  keep  quiet  possession  thereof ;  but 
what  for  strangers,  and  what  for  disloyalty  of  their  own 
people,  vexation  and  war,  were  for  the  most  part  compelled 
to  keep  themselves  in  Caermarthenshire/'  The  temtorial 
division  by  cantrefs  and  commots,  and  bods  or  trefs, 
continued  m  Wales  as  long  as  the  native  princes  reigned 
there;  but  after  King  Edward  I.  had  overrun  Wales,  and 
brought  it  in  part  under  his  own  immediate  dominion,  he 
first  made  strict  inquiry  touching  the  Welsh  laws  within 
the  several  commots  and  cantrefs  which  submitted  ;  after 
which,  in  the  l'2tli  year  of  his  reign,  the  statute  made  at 
Rhuddlan  was  passed,  whereby  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Wales  was  settled,  and  counties  were  first  intro- 
doced,  or  created  therein,  in  a  method  very  near  to  the 
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constitution  and  laws  of  EDgland ;  and  as  the  teiritories 
which  had  pertained  more  immediately  to  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Dynevor  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
crown,  by  forfeiture  or  attainder,  the  present  two  counties 
of  Caermarthen  and  Cardigan  were  created  out  of  the 
same ;  by  the  same  statute  it  was  enacted  that  there  be  ap- 
pointed a  sheriflp  for  Oaermarthen,  with  its  ancient  cantreft 
and  commots,  metes  and  bounds, and  that  there  be  coroners 
for  the  same,  and  that  bailiffs  be  appointed  for  the  commots 
therein.  By  the  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  26,  the  Cliancellor  of 
England  is  directed  to  issue  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  to  inquire  and  view  amongst  other  Welsh  counties 
that  of  Caermarthen,  and  thereupon  to  divide  the  same 
into  so  many  hundreds  as  should  be  thought  meet ;  and 
the  said  hundreds  they  were  directed  to  certify  into  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  which  hundreds,  after  the  said 
certificate,  should  he  used  and  taken  as  the  hundreds 
in  every  other  shire  within  the  realm  of  England.  By 
a  subsequent  act»  28  Henry  VHI.  c.  3,  three  years  are 
allowed  for  correction  of  the  allotment  of  places  to  the 
several  shires ;  and  by  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  4,  three  years 
further  were  allowed.  Under  the  above  commission,  and 
another  for  inquiry  into  the  Welsh  laws  and  customs, 
certain  ordinances  were  framed,  wliich  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  c.  26.  By  the 
27  Henry  VIII.  c.  26,  the  commot  of  Gwyr,  or  Gower, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  Dynevor,  was  taken  away 
from  the  county  of  Caermarthen  and  added  to  Glamor- 
ganshire ;  and  certain  lordships,  as  Laughame,  Llanste- 
phan  and  Usterloys,  previously  belongmg  to  Pembroke- 
Bhire»  were  by  34  and  35  Henry  VUf.  c.  269  taken  from 
the  latter  county,  and  joined  to  Caermartbenshire. 

The  return  under  the  commission  upon  which  these 
changes  were  founded  must  have  been  made,  and  would 
contain  many  interesting  particulars ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Rymer,  or  elsewhere.  As  far  as  Caermartbenshire 
is  concerned,  that  county  was  a  loser  in  territory  by  the 
change  from  its  ancient  cantreds  and  commots  to  modern 
hundreds^  as  it  lost  the  fertile  and  populous  peninsula  of 
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Gower,  and  consequently  the  important  town  of  Swansea, 
and  received  only  some  lordships,  and  one  or  two  isolated 
parishes  in  Pembrokeshire  in  exchan<^e. 

From  the  parish  of  Kenarth  the  Teifi  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  the  northern  side  of  Caermarthenshire 
and  the  county  of  Cardigan ;  that  river  ceases  to  be  the 
boundary  between  the  two  counties  on  being  joined  by  a 
small  brook,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Nant  y  fin, 
between  the  two  parishes  of  Celian  and  Pencarreg,  and 
the  boundary  line  between  the  counties  follows  that  brook 
as  far  as  it  flows ;  it  then  passes  Penlan  Las  in  Cellan,  and 
ascends  the  high  ground  that  skirts  the  Teifi  till  it  reaches 
the  high  road  from  Llanvair  Clydop^e  to  Caermarthen- 
shire, at  Cerrig  tair  Croes,  or  Tiiplwf,  where  the  parishes 
of  Cellan,  Pengarre*^,  and  Llanycrwys  all  meet  together ; 
the  line  then  passes  an  immense  upright  stone,  called 
**  Hirfaen  Gwyddog,"  i.  e.,  conspicuous,  standing  16  feet 
above  ground.  It  next  reaches  Byrfaen,  formerly  also 
an  upright  stone,  15  feet  long,  by  4  in  width  and  thick- 
ness, though  it  has  fallen  from  its  upright  position.  The 
line  now  ascends  with  the  ridge  that  skirts  the  valley  of 
the  Twrch  towards  the  source  of  that  stream,  leaving  the 
Yalley  in  Caermarthenshire.  Along  the  Graig  Cwm 
Twnm,  as  the  ridge  is  called,  are  a  series  of  cams  that 
serve  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  boundary  line ;  these 
are  marked  on  the  Ordnance  survey  severally  as  Carn, 
Carnau,  Carn,  Carn-fawr,  Carn-fach.  On  the  line  is  an 
immense  stone,  called  Maen  Prenfol,  or  Maen  Penvuel, 
near  Lluest  y  Bwlch  and  Esgair.  Ddu,  on  \\  aun  Cellan, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  cromlech,  but  to  have 
fallen  from  its  original  position ;  it  is  16  feet  in  length, 
and  24  feet  in  circumference ;  it  lies  upon  part  of  a 
moated  tumulus  of  earth.  About  two  yards  from  it  was  a 
walled  erection,  and  some  scattered  stones;  the  whole 
probably  once  formed  a  cromlech.  Prenfol  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Brynfoel,**  t.  e.,  bare  steep.  At  Cam- 
▼ach,  the  last  in  the  series  of  cams,  and  near  Pencae 
Harry,  the  line  follows  the  Nantmawr  brook  to  Blaen 
Twrch-issa,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  head  of  the  Cothi, 
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at  Blaen  Cothi.  Hitherto  we  have  had  the  parishes  of 
Pencarreg,  and  Llanycrwys,  Caermarthenshire,  and  Cellan 
and  Llanvair-Clydoge,  Cardiganshire.  From  Blaen  Cothi 
proceed  down  that  stream  till  its  junction  with  a  tribu- 
tary called  Nant-y-raddon,  or  Nant-yr-adarn,  up  which 
Stream  proceed  to  its  source,  and  thence  to  Pyscottwr- 
▼ach,  which  follow  to  its  fall  into  Pyscottwr-vawr,  and 
thence  till  the  fall  of  both  into  the  Dothie ;  where  the 
two  Pyscottwrs  mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Dothie»  the  mountains  are  tremendous,  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  banks  of  the  streams  on  each 
side.  The  parishes  passed  in  this  course  are  Uany* 
crwys,  Cayo,  Cilycwm,  Caermarthenshire,  Uanvair 
Clydoge,  and  Llandewi  Brefi,  Cardiganshire.  Thence 
follow  the  Dothie  to  its  junction  with  the  Towy,  proceed 
up  the  Towy  to  the  junction  of  the  Trawsnant  brook ; 
following  the  Trawsnant  we  come  to  the  top  of  Hirgwm. 
Here  we  have  Llanvair-ar-bryn,  Caermarthenshire,  on  the 
right,  and  lianwrtid,  Brecknockshire,  on  the  left ;  proceed 
down  Hirgwm  south-east  to  a  common  called  Llwydlo- 
Tach»  and  on  in  the  same  direction  to  Cwmcrychan ;  thence 
to  the  source  of  the  river  Owenol»  which  follow  to  its  fall 
into  the  Owydderig,  up  that  river,  turning  from  west  to 
south-east  until  we  come  opposite  to  a  brook  running  into 
it  on  the  south  side,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
Trecastle,  in  Brecknockshire,  called  Nant  y  Meirch,  which 
trace  upwards  from  north  to  south-west ;  turn  near  a 
white  stone  to  the  westward,  leaving  the  stone  in  Caer- 
marthenshire;  cross  thaold  turnpike  road  over  Trecastle 
mountain  to  Llandovery,  to  Gors  Pendaulwyn,  then  to  a 
brook  called  Henwen  ;  down  the  same  in  a  course  nearlv 
from  west  to  east,  till  that  brook  falls  into  the  Usk ;  up 
the  Usk,  turning  from  north  to  south-east  to  its  source, 
between  the  two  bannau,  or  vans.  Ban  Sir  Oaer,  and  Ban 
Sir  Brecheinog;  thence  south-east  to  the  river  Twrch, 
which  follow  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  brook  irom  Cwm  Uynfell ;  thence  up  that  brook 
to  its  source,  across  the  north  skirt  of  Qwain  Gae  Gerwin, 
to  a  branch  of  Amman  river;  which  follow  to  a  p<mit 
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where  you  strike  off  with  its  tributary  Garnant,  and  fol- 
low the  same  till  Nant  y  Melon  falls  into  it ;  then  follow 
that  brook  to  its  source ;  whence  strike  off  towards  Co- 
tbam  river;  which  follow  to  its  fall  into  Llychwr,  or 
Loughor,  which  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  coan- 
ties  of  Glamorgan  and  Caermarthen  to  the  coast.  From 
Llwydlo-vach  to  the  Owydderi^,  we  have  Tir  yr  Abad, 
or  Uandalas,  in  the  hnndred  of  Bailth ;  and  afterwards 
Uandilo  yr  fan,  in  the  hundred  of  Merthyr,  in  Breck- 
nock, on  the  left,  and  Llanvair  ar  Bryn,  Uaerniarthen- 
shire,  on  the  right ;  from  the  fall  of  Nant  y  Meirch  into 
the  Gwydderig  we  have  the  parish  of  Llywel,  in  the 
hundred  of  Devynock,  in  Brecknockshire,  on  the  left,  and 
Myddfai  and  Llanddoisant  parishes,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
on  the  right ;  then  Devynock  and  its  chapel ries,  and 
Ystrad  Gunlais  and  its  chapelries,  Brecknockshire,  and 
Llandebie,  Bettws,  and  Llanedy,  Caermarthenshire ;  then 
lianguick,  liandeilo,  Tal  y  bont  and .  Loughor,  Gla- 
morganshire^ and  Uangennech  and  lianelly,  Caermar- 
thenshire. 

The  southern  or  maritime  boundary  of  Caermarthen- 
diire  forms  the  front  of  what  is  sometimes  called  Tenby 

Bay,  but  more  properly  Caermarthen  Bay;  Worms' 
Head,  in  Gower,  forming  its  eastern  termination,  and 
Caldy  Island  its  western  extreme.  The  whole  of  the 
Caermarthenshire  coast  line  is  flat  and  low,  and  extends 
nearly  twenty-eight  miles.  From  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Burry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loughor  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Towey,  it  is  extended  in  a  flat  marsh,  bounded  towards 
the  sea  by  a  long  chain  of  sand  hills,  locally  called 
burrows;  the  marsh  terminates  at  the  Towey,  but  the 
sand  hills,  or  burrows»  continue  with  little  intermission  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  At  low  water  the 
sea  retires  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  shore,  leaving 
a  wide,  dry  plain  of  sand  along  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
as  at  Kidwelly,  Laugharne,  &c. ;  this  accumulation  of 
sand  has  been  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  no  less  than 
five  rivers,  the  Loughor,  the  two  Gwendraeths,  vawr  and 
vach,  the  Towey,  and  the  Tave,  with  their  tributaries. 
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which  all  empty  themselves  into  Caprmarthen  Bay  within 
a  space  of  sixteen  miles.  At  the  New  Inn,  a  solitary 
public-bouse  on  the  beach  between  Laugharne  and  Tenby, 
-a  rivulet  debouches  on  the  strand»  which  is  the  boundary 
line  between  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke ; 
lhat  streamlet  proceeds  northward,  passing  through  Pant 
dwysir  to  TaTemspite,  on  the  great  turnpike  road  from 
Narberth  to  Caermarthen,  where  is  a  boundary  or  county 
stone ;  from  thence  the  line  continues  northwud  with  the 
brook  Garvan  to  Eglwys  Vair  Olan  Tave,  a  chapelry  in 
Llanboidy  parish,  whence  the  Tave  river  is  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties  as  far  as  Llanvalteg  Bridge;* 
hence  the  line  accompanies  a  tributary  westward,  but  soon 
quitting  it  doubles  back  u|X)n  Llanvalteg;  but,  turning 
again  at  Pentrebedde,  passes  westward  by  Castle  Dyran, 
a  chapelry  in  Kilmaenllwyd,  and  by  Longford,  till  it 
meets  with  and  follows  a  tributary  of  Cledhau  ddu,  or 
East  Cledhau,  called  Crynwg,  into  that  river.  Here  the 
Cledhau,  as  the  boundary  between  Caermartbenshire  and 
Pembrokeshire,  compasses  the  parish  of  Egremont ;  and 
leaving  it  in  Caermarthenshire,  becomes  the  boundary 
between  the  two  counties;  then  Pembrokeshire  comes 
over  to  the  east  side  of  Cledhau  again  at  Uandisilio,  until 
a  brook  running  from  Rhyd  Milwr  to  the  eastward  falls 
into  Cledhau,  which  brook  at  that  point  parts  the  two 
shires.  The  line  then  returns  to  the  Cledhau,  and  runs 
with  it  till  the  fall  of  a  brook,  called  Bray,  into  it,  whence 
the  line  runs  along  the  Bray  to  its  source.  From  the 
spring  of  that  brook  the  line  runs  by  a  land  sker,  or 
mark,  over  to  the  Tave  again  by  a  line  to  the  north  of 
Eglwys  Vair  Achy  rig,  a  chapelry  in  Henllan  Amgoed 
parish ;  then  the  Tave  is  the  boundary  line  as  far  as  a 
tributary  from  the  eastward  at  Aberdyfinant,  from  whence 
the  line  follows  the  tributary  towards  its  source ;  whence 
leaving  the  Tave  and  its  tributaries,  the  line  skirts  the 
high  ground  by  Llanwinio  Common  to  Henveddau,  and 

^  At  Llangan,  opposite  Trcweme,  the  boundary  line  retires  from 
Tave  as  far  as  Cefn  Farcben,  leaving  the  church  in  Pembrokeshire^ 
but  returofl  directly  to  the  Tave  again. 
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towards  Postgwyn  ;  whence  it  descends  to  the  Cych  river 
at  Kilrhedyn,  which  stream  flows  northward,  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  counties,  till  the  fall  of  that 
river  into  the  Tivy,  a  little  below  the  village  of  Kenartb» 
which  parish  it  separates  from  that  of  Maenor  Divy,  in 
Pembrokeshire, 

First,  we  have  Marras,  Caermarthenshire,  and  Amroth, 
Pembrokeshire;  next  Eglwys  Cymmyn,  Caermarthen- 
shire,  and  Cnmwere,  or  Cronwere,  Pembrokeshire ;  then 
Eiffig,  Caermarthenshire,  and  Lodchurch,  or  Eglwys 
Llwyd,  Pembrokeshire ;  then  Eglwys  Vair  Glan  Tave,  a 
chapelry  in  Llanboidy  parish,  Caermarthen ;  then  Langan 
and  Llanvalteg  parishes,  only  the  church  of  each,  and 
smaller  portions  of  the  parishes,  being  in  Pembrokeshire, 
the  rest  of  tiie  parishes  being  in  Caermarthenshire ;  then 
Egremont,  Caermarthenshire,  which  county  here  strangely 
encroaches  on  Pembrokeshire,  and  Llawhadden,  united 
with  Bletherstone,  Pembrokeshire ;  liandisilio,  in  Dy  ved, 
is  in  two  divisions,  one  in  Caermarthenshire^  the  other, 
with  the  church,  in  Pembrokeshire ;  then  occur  Uan-y- 
Cefia  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  Uanglydwen  in  Caermar- 
thenshire; next  Llandilo  in  Cemmaes,  Pembrokeshire, 
united  to  Llangolman, the  adjoining  parish,  and  Eglwys- 
vair-Achyrig,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Henllan  Amgoed, 
Caermarthenshire ;  then  Monachlogdu,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Llanwinio,  Caermarthenshire ;  then  Lhmvernach, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Kilrhedyn,  chiefly  in  the  hundred  of 
Elvet,  Caermarthenshire,  little  more  than  the  church  and 
church-yard  being  in  Pembrokeshire;  then  occur  Clyde, 
with  the  parishes  or  chapelries  of  Penrith,  Capel  Colman, 
and  Llanvihangel  Penbedw,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Maenor 
Divy  in  the  same  county,  and  the  parish  of  Kenarth,  in 
Caermarthenshire, 

T.  0.  Morgan. 
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LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  OF  IVY  TOWER, 
PEMBROKESHIRE,  TO  THEOPHILUS  JONES, 

OF  BRECON. 

The  following  letters  having  been  placed  in  my  hands 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  gentleman  who  purchased, 
at  a  recent  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Payne's  library,  at  Crickhowell,  the  identical  copy  of 
Williams'  Primitive  History  referred  to  in  Letter  II.,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  letters  were  stitched  by  the  histo- 
rian of  this  county,  I  have  considered  them  not  unworthy 
of  publication  in  the  Archceologia  Camhrenm.  They  were 
written  by  a  studious  and  original-thinking  man;  and« 
though  his  views  may  be  unsuited  to  bear  the  test  of 
modem  archseological  science,  yet  they  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  notice  of  members  of  our  Association* 
Mr.  Williams  was  one  of  a  school  of  antiquaries,  formerly 
numerous,  but  now  fast  disappearing  from  the  arena  of 
public  discussion  ;  still,  as  tlie  precursors  and  pioneers  of 
the  progress  of  the  present  day — though  they  often  mis- 
took the  nature  of  the  ore  they  were  so  sedulously  mining 
for — their  labours  ought  not  to  pass  without  heed,  nor 
without  grateful  acknowledgment.  These  letters,  five  in 
number,  will  be  more  especially  interesting  to  the  coUector 
of  Pembrokeshire  county  history;  and  several  useful 
Notes  may  be  selected  from  them  by  the  diligent  reader. 

Jos.  Joseph,  F.S.A. 

Breoon,  1st  8qpCemb«r,  1898. 

I. 

Ivy  toner*  Wednesday  Evening 

Sir 

I  trace  my  descent  from  Bp.  Ferrar,  not  merely  as  his 
descendant,  but  as  his  direct  heir  at  law,  by  the  same  token  that 
I  at  this  momeDt  enjoy  the  Estate  which  he  left  behind  in  Aber- 
gwilly  Parish,  with  the  Title  deeds,  his  Bishop's  seal,  and  even 
his  noted  staff,  which  was  made  a  capital  article  ag**  him,  as  was 
his  sounding  Whew  V*  when  in  Milford  Hayen  a  seal  suddenly 
started  up  abore  water  mto  his  view.   Bp.  Femr  bad  once  a 
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son ;  but  his  surviving  child,  a  daughter,  became  wife  of  Rev**, 
Lewis  Williams,  Rector  of  Narbertli,  a  Herefordshire  man ;  but 
who  must  have  been  fortunate  in  very  powerful  friends,  as  he 
obtained  from  the  crown  the  best  living  in  Pembrokeshire ;  his 
son  Robert  Williams  .was  befriended  at  Uarew  Castle  by  Sir  John 
Perrotty  and  married  a  Miss  Whitchurch,  niece  and  I  suppose 
heiress  of  Archdeacon  Rudd,  who  lived  in  S.  Florence.  They 
purchased  lands  there  and  their  son  and  Heir  William  had,  by 
Jane  Stafford  of  Laugharne,  an  only  son  Robert,  whose  eldest 
son  William  was  my  Father  by  Elizabeth  a  daughter  of  the  first 
Morgan  Davies  of  Cvvni,  or  Coomb,  Carmarthenshire.  This  may 
be  seen  in  St  Florence  Church  on  a  copper-plate  engraven  1655. 
Above  160  years  after  his  death  Bp.  Ferrar  was  foully  traduced 
and  belied  by  the  Tory  Rory  writer,  Browne  W  illis  in  his  bor- 
rowed account  of  S.  David's  wherein  he  has  as  much  extolled 
Archbishop  Laud  as  he  has  disparaged  Bp.  Ferrar,  whom  I  can 
prove  substantially  to  have  had  a  son  Samuel.  Lines  on  the 
monument  at  Tenby 

En  !  animus  rursus  claro  cum  corpore  surget 

la  a  bright  body  yet  the  soul  will  live. 

My  own  arms  quartered  with  Ferraris,  and  which  I  bore 
1766  as  Sherif  of  Pembroke  are  Field  or,  a  chevron  gules, 
between  3  cantons  or  cantoons  ermine.  At  least  60  years  ago 
D'  Yardley  then  Rector  of  S.  Florence  got  the  scutcheon  which 
I  at  present  have  from  the  Herald  Office,  but  on  the  old  alabaster 
frame  round  the  copper  plate  in  the  Chancel  of  S.  Florence  were 
the  same  arms,  vet  so  worn  by  time  that  in  a.d.  1767  I  renewed 
the  frame  work,  arms  kc.  Your  MS  as  to  Bp.  Ferrar  is  quite 
erroneous.  It  is  the  hard  fate  of  Bp.  Ferrar  that  he  has  been 
grossly  wronged  by  pretenders  as  well  as  enemies,  in  Car- 
marthen Church-yard  is  a  most  pompous  inscription  on  a  Ferrar, 
Howel  descendant  of  the  Bp.  and  of  Earls  Barons  &c.  If  we 
ask  how  so;  Ferrar,  Rowel's  ancestor,  married  a  daughter  of  my 
ancestor  the  oldest  Rd.  Williams  of  S.  Florence. 

That  introduced  himself  

as  descended  from  a  "younger"  Brother  of  the  first  Rd.  W"* 

of  S.  Florence  came  here  and  went  to  S.  Florence 

Church  and  copied  what  he  pleased  of,  as  he  says,  his  kin,  and 
got  my  scutcheon  under  pretence  of  having  it  engraved  on  a 
plate  of  Tenby  to  be  inscribed  to  me,  and  of  Carew  Castle  to 
niy  daughter,  accordiniily  I  employed  iM""  Goldino  to  take  off 

the  N.  W.  view  of  Carew  Castle  which  he  did:  and  

eame  to  (and  did)  copy  it;  and  .  .  .  has  touched  20  pieces  from 
me  on  that  account.    But  lo,  tlie  N.  E.  view  has  been  taken; 
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on  my  demanding  the  reason  a  Wiltshire  goose  replied  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  all  the  castles  in  Pembrok^ire.   By  what 

right  could  he  supersede  my  views  done  at  my  expense?  My 
N.  W.  view  of  Carew  Castle  would  have  (with  Back)  shewn  thie 
whole  Castle,  i  have  been  used  more  baaely  still  as  to  Tenby. 
Golding  at  my  expense  drew  a  miniature  of  Tenby  as  a  model 
for  a  large  paintingi  which  you  will  be  welcorae  to  see  here.  The 
model  I  gave  to  .  .  .  who  has  acted  so  as  I  cannot  find  a  name 
for.  I  have  a  large  old  double  house  (near  the  Lion  Inn)  3 
stories  high  5  windows  each  in  length ;  below  it  was  the  shell  of 
what  was  50  years  ago  a  clever  house  3  stories  high  3  windows 
in  length ;  below  that  there  was  a  small  ale  house  sold  by  S"^  W" 
Paxton  to  L.  Milford.  This  being  too  small  for  a  gentleman's 
house  •  .  .  altered  Golding's  plan:  enlarged  the  ale  house,  on 
the  ground  of  my  old  shelly  which  he  pnraed  up  into  my  large 
house:  and  to  do  so,  annihilated  half  or  the  last: -and  came  here 
(he  and  his  Baronet)  to  dine,  and  one  would  suppose  to  enjoy  the 
insult.  But  I  really  thought  •  •  .  built  the  imaginary  house  to 
improve  the  view  without  any  real  house  in  view :  otherwise  he 
should  have  dined  with  the  Duke !  The  residue  of  the  story 
regards  an  Irish  Lord  who  really  undermined  my  walls,  but  I 
immediately  sent  a  measurer  and  witnesses  to  take  the  dimensions. 
Sat ! — A  right  special  history  we  may  expect  of  the  county :  for 
,  .  .  is  determined  to  deny  that  Col  Poyer  pulled  the  Lord's 
ancestor  out  a  window  at  Picton  C.  and  carried  him  off,  like  a 
Butcher's  calf,  across  his  horse's  neck.  I  can  refer  to  proof  of 
the  first  authority  as  to  the  fact 

I  know  not  how  any  Child  got  at  Begelly— >hut  a  child  in  many 
senses  is  there  now.  From  P.  Rice  of  Scotsborough  a  Daughter 
married  a  Lort  of  Prickaston,  the  late  John  Lort's  dauehters  aie 
living  at  Haverfordwest.  For  Risam  I  can  only  n&t  to  his 
monument ;  with  his  ctiarity  the  Corporation  bind  out  apprentices. 
Cromwel  8  soldiers  fired  at  the  effigy,  the  mark  of  the  musket 
ball  is  visible  in  the  walls. 

When  Joshua  drove  out  myriads  of  Canaanites  from  Palestine, 
some  fled  to  Afric — some  to  Cales  (Gadira)  some  in  Tyrian 
traders  for  Tin  to  Britain.  Hence  Sadwrn — Gadir — Caer  and 
the  names  of  our  Celtic  Gods.  I  can  give  you  a  book  which  says 
more.  But  I  find  that  the  Trojan  war  a  few  years  preceded  the 
Bxudus.    I  sent  in  vain  lately  Ibr  the  Book  ot  Druid  ism. 

It  is  in  my  line  of  reading.  I  find  Ledwich  wrongs  Borlase. 
Gothic  Gods  are  Thor,  Freya,  Woden,  Satur  Sec  and  uidr  sacred 
tree  the  Ash.  The  Oak  is  Druidical ;  their  Gods  Belin  (or  Bel 
Hen)  Belisama,  or  holy  Queen ;  Hesus ; — Teutat  i  Sadom  (potent) 
corruptly  the  Latin  Salwin,  the  Ghreek  emaoB,  from  Grunn,  round ; 
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— bence  Corona,  Crown,  k  rotundus.  Ham  was  the  Saturn  who 
who  first  wore  a  diadem,  Teatat  was  the  lecoiid  Thwth  of  Egypt, 
who  fled  from  the  Hycsi  into  Spain,  and  his  sepulchre  was  there 
in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  Ham  was  the  first  Pagan  Jo^e^ 
and  Vulcan :  and  the  Gothic  Thor,  as  his  hammer  evinces.  Oat 
of  respect  to  you  I  write  this  tho  to  me  unpleasant  Mr 
Pritchard's  account  of  me  was  erroneous.  I  am  Sir  yo«r  sincere 
hamUe  servant 

Wm.  Wiltjamh. 

Rev^.  M.  Theophilus  Jones 
(of  Brecon) 
Tenby  Hotel. 

II. 

Ity  tower.  Tenby  23  Jvly  1810. 

Dear  Sir 

I  was  sorry  to  find  yon  had  left  Tenby^  and  hoped 
you  would  have  visited  the  Churches  of  the  contignons  parisoes 

of  8.  Florence  and  Manorbeer.  At  the  last  is  a  cross  legged 
knight  of  the  family  of  Barry,  from  whom  Gerald  Bany,  stiled 
Sylvester  Gyraldus.  The  roof  of  the  Church  is  a  stone  vault; 
it  seems  built  to  overaw  the  Castle  under  it  on  the  west  side : 
but  pirates  used  to  frequent  the  coast,  and  a  knoll  near  and 
overlooking  the  sea,  yet  seeminj^  to  hide  itself  behind  the  higher 
interior  ground,  is  called  Old  Castle.  Here  the  Danes  collected 
their  booty  previous  to  their  carrying  it  off;  the  farm  is  called 
Skrink  Hill,  Old  English  ibr  Shrink  Hill.  Carew  Church  aod 
Castle  is  worth  visiting. 

Yon  are  pretty  much  in  the  right  as  to  the  arms  of  the  Fernuns. 
Some  years  ago  a  lawyer  of  London  took  out  a  pedigree  of 
Ferrars  of  Eawood,  Hahfiut  parish ;  who  were  certainly  a  kin  to 
the  Bp.  once  prior  of  Nostel  there.  But  my  great  (^ransirc  W". 
Williams,  son  of  Rd.  W"'*  whose  wife  was  a  Whitchurch,  niece 
and  I  think  heir  of  Archdeacon  Rudd,  set  up  a  copper  plate  to 
his  father's  memory  divided  into  two  columns,  that  facing  the 
reader's  left  was  surmounted  with  my  arms,  quartered  with  that 
of  Bp.  Ferrar,  just  as  you  saw  at  Tenby.  Yet  the  Herald 
officers  sent  me  the  arms  of  tlie  Eawood  Ferrars,  3  Horse- 
shoes on  a  Bend;  but  they  could  ^lo  no  hiizher  than  1623. 
However  in  1766,  I  as  sherif  of  Pembrokeshire  took  my  arms 
from  S.  Florence  Church.  iVext  year  a  stonecutter  repaired  the 
Table  and  instead  of  setting  the  arms  of  Rudd  (which  he  figured 
io  the  same  sentcheon)  on  the  female  side  of  the  shield,  he  placed 
it  over  the  Male's^  bcNBanse  Rndd's  inscription  was  that  side  of 
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ihe  plate!!  It  is  abominable  what  Churchwardens  will  dare! 
A  most  respectable  family  (oamed  Barret)  formerly  lived  in 
Tenby.  On  some  of  them  was  a  tombstone,  in  the  north  aile 
there,  near  Ripani*s  monument ;  and  between  the  Scotsborousih 
monument  and  Bj).  Tally's  elevated  Tombstone  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  steps  leadhig  uj)  to  the  Communion  Table.  The  late  Thomas 
Saer  of  the  Lion  Inn  Tenby,  who  came  thither  from  being  hosier 
of  the  Ivy  liush,  Carmarthen,  a  most  self  important  personage, 
resolved  his  friend  Oliver  should  lie  in  that  grave,  and  have  that 
tombstone;  which  he  effaced  accordingly.  Our  sage  Bp's  Court 
made  light  of  the  coniplaiot ! !  And  so  do  I  as  well  convinced 
that  "  Reeurgam."  Yet  monumental  inscriptions  are  sometimes 
important  records. 

I  have  been  very,  bat  vainly,  desirous  to  find  out  the  Hereford- 
shire fomily  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Williams :  nor  do  1  know  where 
he  was  buried:  but  probably  at  iS'arberth :  which  is  the  best 
benefice  in  this  county ;  &  therefore  he  must  hav  e  been  of  some 
note.    I  wish  such  a  family  in  Herefordshire  could  be  made  out. 

I  have  under  Bp.  Ferrar's  own  hand,  the  names  of  his  own 
fireside;  namely,  Klizabeth  his  wife,  Samuel  and  (jriffin  his  sons 
— Salvage  his  daughter.  The  instrument  being  in  Latin  my 
Grandmother  Williams  mistook  the  mother's  name  to  be  the 
daugliters :  otherwise  the  tombstone  she  put  in  the  chancel  is  a 
good  and  especial  chronicle. 

I  intend  to  send  you  my  **  PrimitiTe  History,"  a  quarto  of 
about  600  pages  from  the  Creation  to  Cadmus.  Had  1  called  it 
PrimUive  AntiquUies  the  book  would,  I  think,  have  sold  better. 
For  a  small  4*^  of  Johnstone's  called  Celto-Scanditm  Antiquiiia 
sold,  altho  it  contains  only  scraps  of  Gothic  History.  I  under- 
took that  work  because  I  as  well  as  others  deem  ancient  chro- 
nology imperfect.  Manetho  averred  that  his  tables  regarded  the 
kings  of  five  ditferent  provinces :  these  tables  Africanus  and 
Eusebius  set  in  successive,  instead  of  collateral,  order.  Both 
Sir  John  Maisham  and  Sir  Is.  Newton  were  aware  that  chro- 
nology was  too  much  prolonged.  But  Sir  Isaac  on  the  other 
hand  contracted  it  excessively.  One  of  his  mistakes  is  his  taking 
Hercules  successor  of  Crotopus  of  Argos  to  be  Sthenclus  pre- 
decessor of  EurystheuSy  an  orror  of  some  seven  successions! 
Sir  John  Marsham  owned  the  dynasties  demanded  a  better 
arrangement,  but  confessed  his  inability  to  perform.  It  is  not 
difficult  but  my  printer  has  been  awkward-  m  his  tables.  The 
Ecyptian^  Pentarchy  resembled  our  Saxon  Heptarchy,  some  of 
whose  princes,  at  times,  became  paramount  over  two  or  three 

frovinces.    So  it  was  in  E^ypt :  for  instance  Sesostris ;  therefore 
had  only  to  set  Sesostns  of  one  dynasty  exactly  parailei  to 
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etch  Setostrifl  in  collatml  fMPOTinoes.   SesoBtris  wm  two  eene* 

rations  subsequent  to  Oras  Apollo,  the  last  of  the  Titan  Sods. 
This  Apollo  slew  Typhon  his  Uncle  who  had  murdered  the 
Egyptian  Dionysius  sire  of  Orus,  who  flew  for  expiation  to  the 
above  Crotopus  of  Argos;  see  Statius — Tatian  says  Crotopus 
was  contemporary  with  Cranaus  of  Athens,  in  whose  time  was 
Deucalion's  flood.  Lycaon  of  Arcadia's  son  Nyctcrinus  was 
coaeval  with  Deucalion,  see  Pausanias.  Cranaus  was  successor 
of  Cecrops  at  Athens  but  Socrates  (?)  counted  from  Ctcrops  to 
the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  (ante  Christum  500)  full  lOOO  years. 
Thus  the  time  of  these  princes  is  tolerably  ascertained,  and  so  in 
consequence  will  in  a  general  way  a  more  important  period.  For 
Sesostris  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Egyptus,  and  his  brother 
Armais  Danaus,  who  got  to  Argos  in  the  next  generation  after 
Crotopus;  Sesostris  was  also  entitled  Rameses:  and  he  having 
drained  the  land  in  Egypt  called  Goshen,  it  was  from  him  named 
Rameses."  In  this  very  land  Jacob's  family  were  settled.  But 
when  Moses  was  bom  a  Raamses  reigned  who  built  Treasure 
Cities,  Pithom  &  Raamses.  He  is  Rhamsi-nitus  the  Treasury 
builder  in  Herodotus.  Raamses  (in  the  19^*'  Dynasty)  reigned 
somewhat  above  66  years  :  and  his  successor,  the  last  Amenophis 
drowned  at  the  Exod.  reigned  full  13.  Both  rcii^ns  amount  to 
the  age  of  IVIoses  at  the  Exod.  The  chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  is  erroneous  :  the  period  set  down  for  Samson  is  part  of 
a  period  during  Philistine  bondage.  Phineas  would  have  lived 
450  years ! !  &c  Sec,  We  have  only  to  see  the  number  and 
length  of  retsns  from  the  Exod.  to  David.  The  Exod.  was  a 
few  years  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war^  for  Raamses  was  the 
Proteus  who  received  Menelans  6  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy^ 
and  13  years  after  him  his  successor  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea.  If  this  king  lived  after  the  Trojan  \var,  longer  after  it  was 
that  Joshua  expelled  the  Canaanites.  Thus  Strabo  says  that 
Phenicians  proceeded  out  of  the  Herculean  straits  a  little  after 
the  Trojan  war — Mela  3.  6.  says  "Tyrii  apnd  Gades  templum 
Herculis  Egyptii  condidere  ab  Iliaca  tempestate."  As  to  Ireland, 
Milesians  (their  Mil.  Espa^in.)  see  Ilerodot.  I.  17.  &;c.  "fled  from 
Alyattes  into  Egypt"  some  rJUU  years  before  Clirist.  They  sub- 
sequently fled  to  Spain;  and,  after  all  this,  removed  to  Ireland: 
their  leader  Gallamh  lived  when  Nectanebus,  contemporary  with 
Eudoxas  and  Plato.  They  came  over  197  years  after  the  Danes 
who  arrived  37  years  after  the  Firbolgs,  viz.  Belgs. 

P.8.  I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  keep  this  letter.  No  such  chronology 
has  been  shewn  by  any  pen  but  mine.  That  Trojans  as  well  as 
Tynans  reached  Britain  I  believe;  and  the  Tyrians  introduced 
their  Gods  and  Rites.   But  Teutal^  the  younger  Thwth,  brought 
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Eastern  rites  to  the  Gelta  and  became  a  God.— M'  Dam  on  the 
Dniide  has  experienced  what  I  have;  who  was  told  my  Book 
was  BO  foil  of  Qaotations  ftom  ancient  writers  that  Reviewers 
and  Crittes  care  not  to  trace  them,  and  sit  silent. 

Sir  pray  send  by  Coach  your  present  to  me  at  the  Golden 
Lion  itarberth.   Your  sincere  hamble  servant 

W.  WlUiIAMS. 

Theophilus  Jones,  Esquire 
Brecon. 

at  Col.  Stark's  Castle,  Laugharne  (in  another  hand.) 


ST.  BRIAVEL'S  CASTLE,  FOREST  OF  DEAN,  GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE, WEST  OF  SEVERN. 

Members  will  not  have  forgotten  the  delightful  excur- 
sions made  during  the  Monmouth  Meeting,  when,  through 
the  foresight  of  our  indefatigable  Local  Secretary,  Mr. 
Wakeman,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  such  a 
great  number  of  the  most  interesting  buildings,  and  other 
remains,  in  that  county.  One  of  the  pleasantest  days  was 
that  on  which  St.  Briavel's  Castle  vas  included  in  the 
circuit  made  by  the  Association,  when  that  building  itself, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  church,  excited  the  atten- 
tion as  well  as  the  admiration  of  all  present.  In  the 
absence  of  a  more  regular  and  detailed  account  of  the 
castle,  we  have  thrown  together  the  following  notes;  but 
we  hope  that  some  of  our  Monmouthshire  members — 
perhaps  our  Local  Secretary  himself — may  fill  up  tlie 
deficiencies  that  will  be  found  to  exist  in  them,  and  may 
give  to  the  Association  a  comprehensive  account,  not  only 
of  this  castle,  but  also  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  We  are  treading  on  ground  that  lies 
just  within  the  furthest  eastward  bounds  of  our  province; 
but  being  between  Wye  and  ScTern,  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  may  venture  upon  it,  without 
fear  of  trespassing  on  the  province  of  any  odier  anti- 
quarian society. 
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We  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  from  Camden, 
that  the  castle  was  first  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
to  curb  the  incursiont  of  the  Welsh/'  by  Milo  Fits- 
Walter,  Earl  of  Hereford.   Situated  as  it  is  in  full  view 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Wye,  with  a  central  position 
along  the  western  skirt  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  it  seems 
well  calculated  by  its  site  for  that  purpose.    The  keep, 
which — as  we  find  from  an  author  quoted  below — was 
square  in  form,  was  probably  of  this  Norman  date,  and 
no  doubt  the  circuit  of  walls  may  have  been  of  the  same 
period.    The  castle  may  have  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  an  outer  wall,  with  a  single  bailey  within,  and  the 
keep  OQ  the  highest  portion  of  the  ground  so  inclosed ; 
buildings  in  wood  probably  sufficing,  within  the  limits 
of  the  bailey,  to  lodge  the  garrison,  the  horses,  their 
attendants,  «c.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that  the  castle 
was  burnt  when  Sir  Walter  Clifford  held  it,  and  that 
Mabel,  youngest  son  of  Earl  Milo  Fitz-Walter,  the 
founde'r,  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion,  by  a  stone  falling 
from  the  nighest  tower  on  his  head.    This  conflagration, 
like  so  many  others  that  are  read  of  in  the  annals  of  early 
periods,  refers  no  doubt  to  wooden  constructions,  not  to 
ihe  stone  keep,  for  this  was  standing  in  much  later  times ; 
and  its  damaf^cs  may  have  been  repaired  either  in  the 
same  material,  or  in  stone — probably  in  both.    In  the 
thirteenth  century,  however,  some  new  buildings  were 
erected;  for  the  two  demi-rounders  of  the  gate  house, 
some  of  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front,  still 
standing,  are  all  of  the  second  half  of  this  century,  though 
much  mutilated,  altered,  and  added  to,  at  later  periods. 
Judging  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  buildings,  we 
should  say  that  these  now  remaining  must  have  been  at 
least  commenced  during  the  energetic  reign  of  Edward  1. 

The  crown  seized  this  castle  after  it  had  continued  in  the 
family  of  its  original  possessors  about  a  century,  and  since 
that  period  lias  aj)i)ointed  its  constables.  W  e  find  the  fol- 
lowing list  in  Rudder's  Ilistort/of  Gloucestershire^  and  also 
in  Bigland's  Comtables  of  the  Castle  of  St,  Bruwel: — 

ARCH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  8RBIBS,  VOL.  IV.  d  £ 
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A.D. 

1215.  17  John  John  de  Monemouth. 

1S4I0.  44  Henrjr  HI.  ....Robert  Walena. 
lS68w  47  Hflvjin.  ....John  Gifiard  (Baron). 

—    Tlioma.s  dc  Chire. 

1282.  12  Edward  I  William  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

1289.  19  Edward  I  John  Bottourt  (deprived). 

1291.  21  Edward  I  Thomas  de  Everte. 

1298.  27  Edward  I  John  de  Handeloe. 

1300.  29  Edwanl  I  Ualp  de  Ablx-nliiiUe. 

1307.    1  Edward  II  John  de  Bottoui  t  (restored). 

laoa   8  Edward  U  TTilliam  de  Stame. 

1322.  15  Edward  II  Hugh  Le  Despeneer,  SeDUHT. 

1327.  20  Edward  II  John  de  N\-v'er8, 

1329.    2  Edward  liL...John  de  irardeshulL 
1S41.  14  Edward  IIL...Rogcr  Cliffbrd  (Bam). 

1391.  I  t  llichard  II.  ...Tliomas  de  Woodstock  (Duke  of  GlOQOeeter). 

1436.  14  ilenr>'  YI  John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

1459.  38  lienry  VI  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

146ft.  6  Edward  IV^..Bichaid  iCevOle,  Eail  of  Warwick. 


1612.    9  Jac  L   Uenr>',  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

1632.  10  Car.  L  Philip,  Earf  of  Pembroke. 

1660.    1  Car.  IL  Henrv,  Lord  Herbert  of  Ba^aa  (Doks  of  Baaoftrt). 

1706.    5  Anne...,  Charles,  Karl  of  Berkeley. 

1710.    9  Anne  James,  Earl  of  Berkeley.  9 

1736.    8  Geor.  II  Augustus,  Earl  of  Berkeley.  - 

1755.  27  Geor.  II  Norbome  Berkeley,  Esn.  (Lord  Bottefeoort). 

1766.  6  Geor.  HL  fVederio  Augoataa,  Bail  of  Berkd€j. 

Rudder,  in  his  SisUny  of  Gl<mce$terMre,  p.  Sl^ 
says: — 

"The  castle  now  serves  as  a  prison  for  ofTenders  at^aiiist  the 
vert  and  venison  of  the  forest,  and  for  such  as  are  convicted  at 
tlie  Mine  Law  Court,  and  Court  of  Pleas.'^ 

He  adds, — 

**  Besides  the  constable  there  are  several  subordinate  officeiSy 
all  created  by  patent,  viz.,  a  clerk,  a  messor,  or  itinerant  officer, 
two  Serjeants,  and  a  janitor,  and  a  fee  was  annexed  to  each  of 
their  offices." 

We  also  learn  that,  in  addition  to  some  previous  pri- 
vileges bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  Edward 
III.,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  at  the 
request  of  Guido  de  Bryan,  granted  to  the  burgesses  of 
this  town,  or  vill,  of  St.  Briavers,  **  freedom  from  all  • 
toll,  j)()ntage,  pay  age,  murage,  pickage  and  lastage,  and 
all  other  customs  of  the  like  sort,  throughout  the  realm/' 
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We  will  now  quote  the  description  of  the  castle,  as  given 
by  Bigland  (Garter  King  at  Arms)  in  his  well  known 
work  on  Gloucestershire,  i.  p.  235,  et  seq.,  premising  that 
the  view  of  St.  Briavel's  given  by  him  is  too  small  and 
indefinite  to  be  of  any  arcliasological  value;  and  also  that 
there  are  two  plates  of  the  castle  in  Buck's  View8  (1730), 
and  one  in  Grose's  ArUiquities  (1775). 

St.  BsiATBii'Sy  OB  St.  Brvii^s.— -This  place  does  not  occur 
in  the  great  survey  made  by  the  Conaueror,  either  as  giving  name 
to  a  hmidredy  or  a  distinct  parish.  The  present  hundred  of  St. 
Briavel  was  at  that  time  included  in  that  of  Westburie,  and  the 

parish  a  hamlet  to  Newland/' 

"  St  Briavel  was  canonized  by  the  Welsh,  but  is  not  found  in 
the  Romish  Calendar :  probably  a  military  saint." 

The  site  of  the  castle  includes  within  the  moat  a  circum- 
ference of  five  hundred  yards,  and  is  extra-parochial.  The  north- 
west front  is  all  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  which  is 
formed  by  two  circular  towers  of  three  stories,  one  on  either  side 
of  a  narrow  elliptic  gateway.  Within  these  are  hexagonal  rooms, 
the  walls  of  which  are  8  feet  thick;  one  of  them  is  now  the 
prison  for  #ie  hundred.  We  proceed  through  two  gateways  of 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  first,  once  connected  by  a  ceiling. 
On  the  right  hand  are  the  remains  of  an  apartment^  40  feet  by 
20,  with  large  Gothic  windows;  on  the  left  are  the  vestiges  of 
an  immense  room,  formerly  the  great  hall.  In  the  middfe  is  a 
low  building  which  serves  for  the  court,  where  causes  are  heard, 
and  is  an  antichamber  to  the  court  room,  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  hundred  assemble.  Two  thinp;s  in  this  apartment  are  worthy 
of  remark.  On  a  brum,  over  tiie  justice-seat^  is  a  text  of 
Scripture,  partly  obliterated  with  a  date, 

M  D  LX  V  1  I, 

probably  when  it  was  fitted  up.  The  chimney-piece  is  certainly 
a  specimen  of  the  first  attempt  of  the  modem  form,  with 
mouldings  of  the  rudest  sculpture.  The  walls  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  are  remaining,  but  extremely  ruinous.  On  the  south- 
east, on  the  highest  rampart,  stood  the  keep,  a  large  square 
tower,  flanked  by  two  small  ones,  100  feet  hi^h,  attached  to 
which  was  a  correspondent  gateway,  which  mude  a  direct  passage 
through  the  castle.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  fell  in  1752;  and 
in  1774  the  demolition  of  them  was  complete.  The  ruins  are 
immense  masses  of  fragments  of  rock,  stiungly  cemented."— 
Bigland's  QUmoaUrshire,  i.  236. 
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Very  few  traces  of  the  ruins  of  the  Keep  now  remain, 
but  the  gateway  seems  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  as 
when  Bigland  describes  it.  On  account  of  its  having 
been  used  as  a  prison,  the  windows  have  been  greatly 
altered  and  injured ;  but  the  general  features  of  the  whole, 
and  especially  the  spur-buttresses,  are  tolerably  entire. 
In  the  room  alluded  to  by  Bigland  still  remains  the  fire- 
place which  he  so  quaintly  and  so  erroneously  describes; 
but  here  we  arc  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  a  view 
of  it,  and  a  description,  for  both  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  one  of  our  most  active  members,  Mr.  Seddon, 
of  Llandaff. 

This  fire-place,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engra- 
ving, is  one  of  peculiar  interest;  it  is  a  genuine  and  remarkably 
boldly  treated  Early  EngHsh  example.  The  hood  is  plain,  with 
only  a  characteristic  moulding  as  a  cornicp. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  mantle  is  arched  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  beinp:  plastered  over.  But  it  would 
appear  that  it  is,  from  the  counter-torts  at  the  angles,  which  are 
beautifully  moulded  circular  brackets,  supported  on  carded  corbels. 
An  ingenious  idea  as  to  their  use  as  counter-forts  has  been  started 
by  Mr.  Penson ;  probably  they  were  also  used  for  lights,  or  other 
articles,  to  stand  upon  them. 

The  capitals  are  the  distin^ishing  feature  of  the  chimney- 
piece;  and,  from  their  bold  projection,  well  monlded  abacus,  and 
general  treatment,  are  noble  objects.  The  carving  is  much 
obliterated  by  whitewash,  yet  appears  to  be  rather  coarsely 
executed.  The  abacus  mouldings  are  cut  away  on  the  side  next 
the  fire,  whether  originally,  or  at  a  later  period,  it  was  difficult  to 
decide. 

"  Below  the  capitals  the  chimney-piece  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  mutilated.  The  j)reseiit  shafts  have  been  brought,  in 
comparatively  modern  times,  from  some  other  position,  and  applied 
in  a  bungling  manner. 

''They  are  triple  shafts,  whereas  the  capitals  are  single,  and 
the  centre  shafts,  which  are  placed  under  them,  are  muck  too 
small. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  ^ne  example  of  domestic 
architectecture  should  be  carefully  cleaned  from  whitewash,  and 

accurately  measured. 

"The  excunuonists  on  the  occasion  will  readily  understand 
that,  in  their  scamper  after  antiquities,  there  was  not  time  to 
make  more  than  a  most  hurried  and  hasty  sketch,  from  which 
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the  prosrnt  drawinirs  have  been  made^  and  which  most  be  the 
excuse  for  any  sli<;ht  inaccuracies. 

On  the  outside  of  the  castle  is  the  picturesque  chimney-ehaft 
surmounted  by  the  horn,  which  was  the  badge  of  the  warder  of 
the  iorest.    The  etFcct  is  most  charming;. 

"  With  the  object  of  atibrdin*^  local  comparison,  we  give  on 
the  same  sketch  the  view  of  a  nmOar  chimney  at  Grosmont  Castle, 
which  was  visited  on  a  subsequent  day  by  the  Association.  The 
upper  part  of  this  has  evidentW  been  lost,  and  the  lower  portion 
is  entirely  draped  with  ivy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
also  was  sketched  in  tihe  same  hurried  manner." 

It  will  be  remenibered  that  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle, 
though  much  dilapidated,  cau  be  traced  all  round  quite 
easily;  that  within,  the  ground  was  considerably  raised; 
that  at  the  north-west  corner  the  entrance  gateway, 
between  two  semi-rounders,  with  an  oblong  pile  of  build- 
ings extending  southwards,  remains  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation ;  and  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  western  face 
of  the  wall,  stands  a  small  building  with  the  fire-place 
mentioned  above.  In  a  few  words,  such  is  the  general 
condition  of  the  building.  It  is  sadly  in  want  of  repair; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  its  present  constable, 
or  owner,  would  take  steps  for  having  all  exbting  cracks 
in  the  walls  made  good,  for  excavating  much  of  the  nih- 
bish  in  the  interior,  and  of  doing  what  might,  without 
much  expense,  insure  the  preservation  of  the  building  for 
several  centuries.  It  is  now  no  longer  used  as  a  prison ; 
and  if,  as  has  been  done  so  succe5»^fully  at  Caernarvon 
Castle,  the  moderate  fee  of  4d.  per  liead  were  required  of 
every  visitor,  a  small  annual  fund  would  be  raised  which 
would  go  no  inconsiderable  way  towards  keeping  the 
castle  in  repair. 

L.  J. 
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ON  SOME  GROUPES  OF  STONES  CALLED  DANCERS, 

IN  NORTHERN  GAUL  AND  BRITANNY. 

(The  MnUtu,  or  Sanctuary,  of  LanderthaD,  abridged  from  the 
Memmrea  de  VAcadimie  CeUiqu0,  toL  y.  pp.  321-338.) 

This  monument  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an 
uncultivated  heath,  lying  between  Landerthun  and  Fer- 
gues,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  It 
consists  of  a  low  mound,  rising  but  little  above  the  ex- 
tensive table-land  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  is  about  40 
metres  long  from  east  to  west,  by  20  metres  wide  from 
north  to  south.    The  form  is  ovaL 

Unworked  stones  of  various  dimensions  lie  scattered 
on  the  surface,  in  groups  more  or  less  numerous.  The 
assemblage  is  known,  indifferently,  by  the  French  name 
"  les  Danses,*'  or  the  vulgar  one  les  Neuches  "  (noces). 
The  accompanying  plan,  traced  off  from  thai  in  p.  520 
of  the  Mimaires,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  description 
of  the  monument. 

The  blocks  1,2,  3,  placed  like  scouts  towards  the  west, 
are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  the  distances  which 
separate  them  from  each  other,  and  from  the  groupes 
they  are  called  "  the  Fiddlers  "  (les  violons).  No.  3, 
more  bulky  than  the  others,  is  the  "  basse,"  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  "  Big  Fiddler  **  (le  gros  violon).  The 
few  small  stones  surrounding  the  minstrels  are  children 
amusing  themselves  to  the  sound  of  the  violins. 

The  groups  4,  5,  6,  7,  looking  towards  the  north  of 
the  tumulust"  No.  8,  nesjeet  me  centre,  and  9,  more 
towards  the  south,  are  the  dancers;  whilst  the  blocks 
scattered  confusedly  about,  south  and  east,  represent  the 
lookers  on,  and  those  who,  after  having  danced,  repose 
themselves  upon  the  grass.  Such  is  the  oral  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood,  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

*  Mr.  Edmonds'  pipers  are  withoutside  the  enceinte^  and  at  much 
greater  diitaneei  m>m  each  other  and  from  the  moDumeot. — See 
Arekmehgia  Cambrmuist  Third  Series,  iii.  p.  288. 
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Some  attribute  this  monument  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty,  poured  down  upon  an  assembly  of  wedding- 
fiolkst  who  contiiiued  dancing  whilst  the  cure  of  the 
parish  was  passmg  with  the  Holy  Sacrament.  All  these 
miscreants  were  changed  to  stone  as  an  example  to 
posterity.  Others  say  that,  in  ancient  times,  certain 
fairies  used  to  assemble  by  night,  in  order  to  amuse  them- 
selyes  with  dancing,  and  haying  on  a  certain  occasion 
forgotten  themselyes,  and  exceeded  the  appointed  hour, 
were  transformed  to  stones. 

The  writer  suggests  that  the  monument  was  a  inallus, 
or  druidical  sanctuary^  whither  the  inhabitants  of  the 
canton,  formerly  called  "  Gesoriaci,"  and  those  of  the 
city  "Morini"  (of  the  Belgians),  resorted,  to  consult  and 
adore  the  divinity  to  which  the  spot  was  concentrated. 

He  observes  also  that,  notwithstanding  its  isolated 
position,  the  mound  borders  on  the  great  road  from 
Boulogne  to  Ardres,  the  ramifications  from  which  are 
here  very  numerous,  and  cites  Peloutier's  Htstoire  des 
CeltSf  iy.,  yii.,  to  show  that 

Many  of  the  draidical  sanctaaries  were  established  in  the 
open  country  along  the  great  roads,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
cross-ways,  where  severu  roads  meet,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  cantons  might  assemble  tfiere  on  solemn 
festivals."* 

A  branch  of  the  aboye  road  ran  past  another  yillage 

called  "  Lauderthun,  les  Ardres,*'  in  the  territory  of  the 
**  Oromansaci,"  and  tlience  to  Terouenne — "  ancieune 
capitale  de  la  cite  des  Morins." 

The  moiiiid  is  ct)vered  witli  stones  ranged  in  some 
degree  of  order.  \\  lien  broken,  they  aj)pear  of  the  colour 
of  petrified  flesh,  a  circumstance  which  has  considerable 
influence  with  those  who  believe  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  dancers.  No  such  stone  is  found  in  any  of  the  quarries 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  following  additional  reasons  are  given  for  supposing 

2  This  would  account  for  the  infinite  number  of  crosses  to  be  found 
alon^  the  roads,  and  especially  at  the  polots  where  diifereut  ways 
meet,  throughout  Britamiy. 
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the  ^  Danses"  of  Landertfauii  to  be  a  malloB^  or  dnridkal 
sanctuary: — 

1st — Tbe  Celts  and  Gauls,  regarding  the  earth  as  llw 

common  mother  of  mankind,  established  their  sanctuaries 
in  uncultivated  places,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  work  of  nature,  and  where  "  the  hand  of  man  had 
neither  deranged  nor  separated  the  parts  of  a  matter  which 
was,  so  to  say,  the  body  and  the  vehicle  of  the  divinity." 
~Tacit.  de  Mor.  Gemnan — Strab,  xv.  732. 

2ndly, — Because  the  same  people  "established  their 
mallus  at  a  considerable  distance  from  inhabited  spots^ 
on  mountains  where  the  divinity  which  fills  the  uniyerse 
had  an  open  and  free  passage,  and  in  the  heaths  or  wastes 
whose  soil  had  not  been  disturbed." — Ge.  de  JLeg,  1.  ii. 

drdfy. — Because  it  was  the  custom  amongst  these 
same  people  to  carry  stones,  in  yast  numbers,  upon  the 
sacred  places,  in  order  to  preyent  tbe  plough-share  from 
lacerating  the  maternal  bosom." — Just.  xWv.  3. 

The  granite  fields  and  the  wastes  of  Britanny  arc 
singularly  in  accord  with  these  ordinances.  The  granite 
fields  were  ready  sown. 

Some  of  the  Celtic  tribes  placed  in  their  sanctuaries  a 
particular  stone,  which  represented  the  deity  whom  they 
adored.    No  such  stone  is  now  to  be  recognized  among 
the  dancers;  but  in  the  group  No.  6  is  a  stone  which 
attracts  the  particular  notice  of  the  people.    The  top  of 
this  stone  contains  a  natural  hollow  of  a  yery  irregular 
form.   The  cayity  may  be  from  30  to  35  centimetres 
long,  by  from  20  to  25  centimetres  wide;  its  depth,  very 
unequal,  is  from  20  to  22  centimetres.    Certain  pro- 
jections coyer  the  hollow  on  the  south  side,  and  thus  pre- 
yent the  rays  of  the  sun  from  entering  there.  The  interior 
of  the  block  being  completely  saturated  with  water  pro- 
ceeding from  the  rain  is  always  damp,  for  the  receptable 
is  never  without  a  little  water  in  it.    This  circumstance 
would  strike  persons  visiting  the  dancers  more  than  once, 
and  would  lead  them  to  imagine  that  the  water  distilled 
from  the  stone  itself — that  it  was  inexhaustible — ^and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  endowed  with  some  singular  yirtue. 
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At  a  short  distance  towards  the  south-east  rises  a  spring, 
which  is  said  to  produce  a  delicious  draught  to  the  true 
believer,  who  may  happen  to  seek  it»  exactly  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  when  fasting  and  in  a 
state  of  grace — You  may  then  drink  an  excellent  wine^ 
which  costs  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  dipping  it  up.*' 

On  the  crest  of  die  Utde  yalley  south  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  leceives  Ae  waters  of  the  miraculous  fountain,  and 
at  a  kilometre  from  the  source,  is  a  hamlet  called  Les 
Bardes;"  beyond  it  lie  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  JBeaU' 
lieu.  This  spot  is  surmised  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  bards. 

To  account  for  the  dances,  the  writer  observes  that 

"  The  Celts  and  Gauls  attributed  great  influence  to  the  moon. 
This  influence  reached  its  maximum  on  the  6th  day  of  the  moon's 
increase,  which  day  was  therefore  called  the  "  HeaUall "  (guerif 
tout). — Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  I.  2.  xvii.  The  fuU  moon,  however, 
was,  in  general,  the  period  of  the  Celtic  and  Gallic  assemblies. 
This  people  then  passed  the  night  away  from  their  homes,  singing 
and  dancing  to  the  sound  of  instrumental  music.  When  attending 
the  religious  meetings,  each  person  bore  a  flambeau  (the  modern 
cierge),  which  was  placed  before  the  object  of  their  veneration.'* 

Rej>eated  Christian  edicts  condemned  these  practices, 
which  were,  however,  continued  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  But 

To  elude,  as  far  as  possible,  these  positiTe  ordinances,  the 
Gauls,  still  faithful  to  the  rites  of  their  ancestors,  attended  by 
stealth  these  assemblies,  which  were  held  durin<^  the  nif^ht  in  the 
most  deserted  places.  There  they  offered  sacrihces,  accompanied 
with  circumstances  which  tlie  people  termed  magical,  because, 
says  Peloutier,  they  did  not  understand  them.  At  this  time 
accusations  were  multiplied  against  the  worshippers  of  the  Earth 
and  of  iNature,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  the  Sabbat, 
when  the  sorcerers  held  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  whereat  the 
Deril  presided. 

The  Bances  which  condaded  these  meetings,  and  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  robes  worn  by  the  Druids,  gave  rise  to  the  tales 
of  the  Ikmcti  of  the  Fainei.*  When  the  Qiristian  religion  was 

•  The  fohite  robes  are,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  White  Lady  of 
Chateauncuf  da  Faon,  and  other  white  ladies  of  groves,  fountains, 
lakes,  &c. 

▲ACH.  CAMS.,  THIRD  SBRISS,  VOL.  IV.  3  F 
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recognized  in  the  Boiilonnais,  a  new  but  analogous  turn  was 
given  to  these  tales,  and  then  was  invented  the  story  of  the 
Noces  assembled  on  the  common  of  Landerthun  to  dance  and 
amuse  themselves,  the  passage  of  the  cure  bearing  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  the  refusal  to  bend  the  knee  before  the  Creator,  and 
the  immediate  punishment  of  the  detestable  crime.  The  presence 
of  the  actors  in  this  drama  on  the  Tery  spot,  occasioned,  and  has 
presenred  t6  this  day,  the  name  of  *  Danses/  or  '  Nendiea.'" 

The  measurements  of  the  stones  of  this  curious  monu- 
ment are  not  given. 

Mons.  Henri,  the  author  of  the  above  notice,  supposes 
the  word  "  Landerthun "  to  be  derived  from  land,  (a 
sanctuary  or  sacred  spot,)  and  hertum,  or  erthun,  Celtic 
for  the  earth,  the  name  of  the  divinity  here  worshipped ; 
and  by  Tacitus,  JDe  Mar*  Germ.,  called  herthum.  Mons. 
Eloi  Johanneau,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Academie 
Creltique,  (in  1810,)  takes  the  derivation  from  land-heer^ 
Flemish  for  lord  of  the  coantr^ — of  the  land ;  and  ^Avtii, 
anciently  tkuyn,  hedge,  partition,  enceinte,  circuit;  or 
rather  from  min^  dunes,  sandy  hills  along  the  sea-shore. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  says  that  the  Swedish  goddess  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  was  not  called  Herihuin,  or  Erthurij 
but  (Teutonic^)  Herth^  since  that  author  says  herthunij 
i.e.,  terrain  mat  rem  colunt ;  and  herthum  being  in  the 
accusative,  gives  her  thus  in  Latin. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  *'  impotent  conclusion"  against 
Mons.  Henri's  derivation,  unless  this  sanctuary  had  been 
a  motte  seigneurale. 

In  Lower  Britanny  the  transformations  appear  to  be 
rare.  We  only  know  two.  Cambry  {Finisth^  in  1794, 
p.  209}  refers  to  one  as  existing  near  Pontaven,  in 
rinistire,  but  merely  says, — "  Old  persons  believe  that  a 
whole  troop  of  wedding  folk  was  changed  to  stone  for 
some  fault  which  is  not  known."  Many  years  ago  the 
contractor  for  public  works  at  Lorient  had  already 
stripped  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Avon,  towards  the  ChiLtcau  de  Ilcnan,  of  all  their  nume- 
rous granite  masses,  niununiental  as  well  as  others.  The 
only  grooved  table  stone  we  ever  met  with,  forming  the 
platform  of  an  immense  natural  dolmen,  had  escaped, 
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being  a  little  removed  from  the  water;  but  it  was 
already  doomed — ^the  stones  lay  conveniently  for  em- 
barkation. 

The  second  monument  is  described  by  M .  de  Fr^min- 
Yillcy  and  is  known  as  the  "  Danseuses"  (dancing  women). 
It  is  situate  in  the  Land-ar-Pagan,"  that  awful  district 
comprising  the  line  of  coast  from  Les  Anges  d'Abervrac'h 

to  Plouneour-trez  in  Finist^re.  The  masses  of  granite 
blocks,  pillars,  and  peaks  about  Guissiny,  Kerlouan,  and 
Pontusval,  all  in  this  district,  as  well  in  the  water  as  on 
the  land,  exceed  all  others  that  we  have  visited.  Their 
bulk  and  variety  are  extraordinary  ;  many  of  them  are 
monumental ;  but  to  explore  them  as  they  deserve  would  • 
require  several  days  and  an  intelligent  guide.  M.  de 
Freminville  describes  a  few  of  them. 

To  return  to  the  Dancers,  M.  de  F.  says  that  the  rnonu^ 
ment  **i8  undoubtedly  a  dolmen  of  gigantic  size,  being 
34  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  and  is  divided  into  two 
chambers;"  that  the  number  of  stones  was  then  16,  viz., 
14  upright  and  in  line,  and  two  prostrate  and  out  of  rank  ; 
that  the  form  is  that  of  a  trapezium ;  that  the  platform 
had  been  removed  and  destroyed,  doubtless  by  the  first 
Christian  missionaries,  and  that  the  highest  of  the  up- 
right stones  does  not  rise  above  5  feet.  We  visited  the 
Danseuses  at  a  later  period,  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
guide,  Mons.  Cref,  the  landlord  of  the  very  tolerable 
auberge  at  Pontusval  (in  legendary  lore  '*  Poulbeuzan- 
eual,''  or  **  Poulbeanzual,"  the  place  where  the  beast  was 
drowned).  The  distance  from  the  inn  is  about  half  a 
league.  According  to  both  our  reckonings,  the  stones, 
of  which  many  were  then  prostrate,  amounted  to  18 ;  our 
notes  set  down  the  monument  as  an  oval  eneehUef  which 
seems  more  consonant  with  the  legend  also.  It  is  not 
improbable  tiiat  a  closer  investigation  might  produce  a 
nineteenth  stone,  according  with  the  circles  described  by 
Mr.  Edmonds. 

The  legend  is  that  of  the  Dancers  at  Landerthun. 
Several  young  women  who  were  dancing  togrthor  on  this 
spot,  having  refused  to  stop  their  diversion  and  kneel  to 
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the  Holy  Sacrament  as  it  passed,  were  immediately  trans- 
formed to  stones. 

However  interesting  these  Dancers  may  be  as  a  monu- 
menty  they  are  perfectly  insignificant  in  otiier  res{>ects, 
overshadowed  as  they  are  by  the  towering  pillars  and 
bulky  masses  which  everywhere  surround  thera. 

At  the  risk  of  **  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle/*  we  will 
refer  to  three  or  four  home  monuments,  of  which  two  are 
in  Scotland. 

A  MosB'Shire  Advertiser  for  1847  says : — 

Several  of  the  druidical  places  of  worship  are  still  to  be  seen 

in  the  Highlands  In  our  own  neighbourhood,  above 

Dochmtilneg,  there  is  a  pretty  large  one,  the  stones  of  which  are 
said  to  have  at  one  time  been  human  beings,  which  were  over- 
taken with  judgment  for  dancing  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  whose 
positions  exactly  correspond  with  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
dancers.   Hence  the  name  *  Clachan  Gorach,'  or  foolish  stones." 

.We  have  another  note»  dating  1856,  which  speaks  of  a 
druidical  teinple  in  the  parish  of  AuUem  (Moray),  near 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Moyness : — 

"About  ten  years  a.^o  this  venerable  temple  was  in  an  almost 
complete  state  of  preservation.  Except  a  few  stones  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  west  side  of  the  great  circle  to  strai<;hten 
an  arable  field,  the  sacred  inciosure  appeared  to  be  entire.  The 
cmier  circle  at  that  time  described  a  circumference  of  between 
200  and  300  feet  At  16  feet  distance  from  this  there  was  an 
tmier  drde,  about  60  feet  diameter.  IMoe  stones  of  large  size 
in  the  outer  circle  represented  the  12  signs  of  the  lodiac,  and 
nmtteen  larger  in  the  inner— of  which  we  counted  60  in  all— may 
have  pointed  to  the  Imiar  cycle.  On  the  south  side  were  two 
immense  boulders— one  the  cromlech  or  aitar-stone,  the  other 
the  logan  or  rocking-stone.  This  latter  was  in  the  rhomboid 
shape,  broad  at  top  and  tapering  below.  It  measured  8  feet  6 
inches  along  the  top  by  5  feet,  and  was  fully  3  feet  through.  Its 
weight,  computing  8  stone  to  the  cubic  foot,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  from  9  to  10  tons.  The  lower  extremity  of  this  im- 
mense stone  was  laid  on  the  crown  of  another  boulder,  slightly 
indented,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  eurth,  but  so  nicely  poised  that, 
on  the  least  toucn  with  the  finger,  it  would  vibrate  o  inches  on 
each  side^  and  continue  to  rock  26  times  before  steadying,  when 
it  always  set  at  rest  feirly  balanced  m  the  centre." — Forrm 
Chuette. 
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The  magnificent  logan  had  been  broken  up  for  building 
materials,  and  the  place  was  about  to  be  cleared  of  the 
remaining  boulders,  unless  the  owner,  Lord  Cawdor,  had 
interfered  to  prevent  it. 

There  is  here  no  allusion  to  ^*  dancers,"  but  the  refe- 
rences to  the  zodiac  and  the  lunar  cycle  may  perhaps 
justify  our  introducing  the  note. 

Amongst  the  circles  described  in  Old  England^  the  pre- 
cursor to  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  England^  is  the 
following : — 

"  At  Little  Salkeld,  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  Camden 
describes  a  circle  of  stones  77  in  number,  each  10  feet  high ;  and 
before  these,  in  the  entrance,  is  one  by  itself,  15  feet  high.  This 
the  common  people  call  Meg^  and  the  rest  her  daughters.  Within 
the  circle  are  heaps  of  stones^  under  which^  they  say,  are  dead 
bodies."* 

There  yet  remain  some  German  legends  on  the  meta- 
morphosis of  human  beings  into  stones;  but  as  they  do 
not  bear  upon  circular  enceintes,  nor  upon  solar  or  lunar 
worship,  we  will  merely  give  the  references,  and  the 
rather  as  it  would  render  tins  article,  what  it  may  almost 
appear  even  at  present,  interminable. 

The  stone-transformed  dwarfs. — Grimm's  Deutsche 
Sagen,  vol.  i.,  No.  32.  ^ 

The  burg-graves  of  Einbogen. — Ibid. 

The  maid  and  priest  stones. — Ibid.  No.  228. 

Hans  IJeiling's  rocks. — Ibid.  3*28. 

Legends  of  bread  turned  to  stone  are  not  only  common, 
but  moreover  do  not  seem  referable  to  any  useful  archaeo- 
logical inquiry.  At  Lanrour^,  near  St  Kenan,  in  Finis- 
tire,,  however,  we  saw  seven  such  loaves,  which  appear 
to  be  connected  with  some  archseological  and  historical 
discoveries,  worth  the  notice  of  Breton  antiquaries.  Mons. 
de  Fr^minville  and  Cambry,  both  speak  of  them.   As  at 

*  At  Landerthun  the  stones  are  dispersed,  and  not  in  heaps ;  bat 
the  drcnmstanoe  of  barial  may  nevertheless  be  worth  notice.  In 
that  magnificent  publication,  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  a  note  on  the  words  May,  Meg,  &c. ;  bat  would  it  not 
be  dangivons  to  applj  this  to  danobg  stones  maid  ttoms,  &e.? 
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Salkeld,  the  number  seven  is  the  predominant  figure,  but 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  these  notes  would 
probably  have  remained  quiet,  at  least  for  a  time,  had  it 

not  been  for  the  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Edmonds  oo  the 

antiquities  of  West  Cornwall. 

R.  Perrott. 

Nantes,  July,  1858. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  RELUCTANCE  OF  THE  WEST 
BRITISH  CHURCH  TO  CONVERT  THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS. 

(Mead  at  WelthpooL) 

It  is  wdl  known  that  when  the  younger  St  Augnstine 

exercised  his  mission  in  England  about  596,  he  found  in 
Wales  a  church  consisting  of  seven  bishoprics,  which 
included  Hereford,  and  acknowledged  the  primacy  of 
Caerleon.  The  occupants  of  these  sees  are  said  to  have 
judged  unfavourably  of  the  Roman  saint's  humility,  from 
nis  not  rising  to  greet  them,  and  they  thought  it  safest  to 
exhibit  a  type  of  Protestantism  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  rapal  authority  which  he  represented.  This 
story,  however  repeated  by  others,  comes  to  us  at  last 
from  Bede,  a  writer  who  may  deserve  the  name  of  Vene- 
rable, but  whos^  works  are  rail  of  manifest  legends,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  that 
eoclesiastical  unity,  of  which  he  considered  Rome  the 
centre.  Hence  it  has  been  fairly  supposed  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  speech  which  he  attributes  to  the  British  bishops 
has  something  of  dramatic  colouring,  and  may  express 
(like  speeches  in  Herodotus)  a  real  event  from  a  fanciful 
point  of  view.  But  it  has  too  often  been  taken  for 
granted  that,  when  Bede  attributes  to  the  same  bishops 
an  actual  reluctance  to  convert  their  pagan  invaders,  we 
are  to  adopt  literally  his  statement,  or  even  to  strain  it 
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to  tke  uttermost.  Hence,  even  the  excellent  Professor 
Blunt  (ne^er  to  be  mentioned  without  honour  either  as  u 
writer  or  a  man)  throws  out  an  insinuation  against  eitker 
the  teal  or  the  charity  of  the  West  British  Church,  and 
flame  sneer  of  the  kind  is  popular  among  English  anti- 
quaries. Now,  First, — It  should  be  noticed  that  the  great 
authority  for  such  an  insinuation  is  a  passage  in  Bede. 
Nor  does  this  passage  represent  merely  that  simple  writer's 
own  prejudices,  (strong  as  they  would  be,  alike  from  his 
Saxon  birtli  and  his  Roman  faith,)  but  it  occurs  in  close 
connexion  with  the  attempt  of  St.  Augustine  to  enlist  the 
•  British  bishops  as  his  instruments.  If  they  were  to  aid 
him  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons,  it  must  be  with  change 
of  some  customs  they  had  inherited  through  Gallican 
usage  from  the  most  primitive  time,  and  with  submission 
to  his  authority  as  the  Papal  legate.  We  need  not  deny 
that  the  strong  centralizing  spirit  which  is  here  shown, 
and  which  subsequently  built  up  the  papacy,  was  very 
natural ;  it  was  not  without  use  in  a  rude  time ;  and  in 
the  motives  of  the  great  missionary  of  England  there  may 
have  been  a  preponderance  of  good.  Nor,  again,  was  it 
very  important,  whether  the  celebration  of  Easter  should 
be  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  (as  it  had  been 
while  the  first  Christians  counted  all  days  alike,)  or  whether 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  followed  in  delaying  it  to 
the  following  Sunday,  as  reverence  for  one  day  in  seven 
became  something  like  a  transfer  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
Still  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  British  bishops  held  fast 
that  which  they  had  received,  and  refused  to  accept  a 
yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  known; 
and,  if  they  could  not  help  St.  Augustine  to  preaeb, 
without  first  accepting  his  authority,  the  accusation  against 
them  becomes  nearly  as  if  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  now 
accuse  us  of  indifierence,  for  not  joining  him  in  his 
missions  to  the  heathen.  Secondly^ — The  above  conside- 
ration will  acquire  more  weight,  if  we  remember  what 
St.  Augustine  found  in  Britain.  Some  have  thought  he 
found  vestiges  of  a  church  even  in  Canterbury  (Sir  F. 
Palgrave).  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  church  flourishing 
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at  York,  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  papal  supreoiacy 
until  the  days  of  Wilfrid,  and  which  was  only  part  of 
that  larger  body  of  western  Christianity  to  which  the 
first  coitTersion  of  many  Saxon  tribes  is  due,  while  iti 
ramifications  in  the  Scottish  Isles,  in  Ireland,  and  ewm 
on  the  continent,  are  generally  known.  Somewhat  Ailler 
justice  has  been  done  to  this  elder  Christianity  of  our 
island  by  Neander,  tlian  by  writers  among  ourselves. 
(If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  probably 
Dean  Milman's  Latin  Christianity/.)  We  cannot  but 
gather  from  the  lives  even  of  Wilfrid,  and  of  Boniface, 
that  there  was  a  polemical  relation  between  the  freer 
system  of  the  west,  and  the  stronger  centralization  which 
the  Roman  genius  for  government  developed  in  the  church. 
Wilfrid  is  hostile  to  Colmar,  and  Bonibce  to  Clement. 
So  we  read  (in  Fabyan)  diat  Theodore,  the  Cilician 
Primate  of  Canterbury,  deposed  a  (Winifred)  Bishop  of 
Mercia  for  some  points  of  disobedience — ^that  is  probably 
of  GhlKcan  usage.  The  Roman  missionaries  bring  not 
alliance  to  those  of  lona  and  of  St.  Columba,  but  oppo- 
sition, or  thraldom.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  contest 
appears  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  661,  when  the  Scottish 
Colmar  pleaded  against  Wilfrid  for  the  primitive  day  of 
Easter.  The  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Oswy,  did  not  feel 
competent  to  weigh  the  arguments  in  general,  but  only 
asked  the  Scotch  bishop  whether  it  was  true,  as  Wilfrid 
ingeniously  urged,  that  the  keys  of  Heaven  had  been 
given  to  St.  Peter  ?  That  is  true,"  admitted  the  bishop. 
"  Th^,"  answered  the  king,  he  is  the  doorkeeper  whom 
I  will  not  contradict,  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  there  should  be  no  one  to  open  them,  if  he  is  my 
adyersarv.*'  This  compendious  argument  carried  over 
the  whole  assembly,  and  that  famous  abbey  which  had 
been  of  the  British  communion,  with  all  King  Oswy's 
dominion,  passed  to  the  Roman  usage ;  for,  trifling  as 
the  particular  question  may  seem  to  us,  it  involved  the 
whole  of  ecclesiastical  conformity.  The  triumph  which 
the  Roman  missionaries  gradually  won  may  be  ascribed 
tp  their  stronger  organization,  wluch  the  times  required. 
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and  which  was  backed  by  the  then  higher  inteHigence  of 
Italy.  On  the  same  grounds  we  may  best  explain  the 
success  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  south,  so  far  as  he  intro- 
duced Christianity,  and  not  merely  Roman  centralization. 
The  rude  Saxon  princes  would  be  more  impressed  by  the 
zefinement  and  pomp  of  the  Italian  mission,  than  by  the 
simpler  aspect  of  the  indigenous  teachers.  But  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  the  British  Church,  in  northern 
England  and  Scodand,  showed  no  lack  of  zeal  in  teaching, 
so  nir  as  she  might,  the  Baxon  as  well  as  Scottish  tribes. 
Even  Bede  selected  for  especial  praise  the  primitive  zeal 
of  St.  Aidan,  or  Madoc,  a  missionary  of  lona.  Thirdly 
The  question  now  arises,  were  the  seven  bishoprics  of 
Wales  and  its  borders  of  any  different  stock  from  that 
North  British  Church,  whose  zeal  we  find  undeniable? 
On  the  contrary,  the  names  current  in  both  lead  us  to 
consider  them  essentially  of  one  body.  Madoc,  of  lona, 
might  from  his  name  be  a  Welshman.  If  St.  Patrick, 
the  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  not  (as  some  have  thought)  a 
native  of  Glamorgan,  still  both  his  probable  birth-plaos 
near  Dumbarton,  and  his  latino-Britannic  name,  leave 
him  of  the  same  origin  as  ourselves.  He  was  not  a 
Gael,  bat  a  Cvmro.  Whoever,  again,  has  seen  Llantwit 
in  South  Wales,  has  seen  a  sort  of  Welsh  lona.  We 
cannot  divorce  the  two  portions  of  the  British  Church 
in  such  a  way  as  to  applaud  the  one  for  its  zeal,  and 
assume,  on  the  mere  rhetoric  of  an  opponent  (recording 
the  life,  too,  of  an  opponent)  that  the  other  was  con- 
tented, or  even  anxious,  its  Saxon  neighbours  should 
pensh  for  lack  of  knowledge.  But,  Fourthly, — It  may 
DC  said  that  the  missionaries  from  the  seven  Welsh  sees 
had  no  such  success  as  their  brethren  from  the  North. 
Are  we,  however,  in  a  position  to  make  this  out?  Or 
might  not  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  we  possess  of 
the  times,  and  especially  of  the  Glamorgansmre  semi- 
naries, show  this  to  have  been  a  hasty  assumption.  Were 
not  the  seven  bishoprics,  whose  occupants  conferred  with 
St.  Augustine,  more  than  co-extensive  with  the  British 
race?    They  certainly  comprehended  Hereford,  perhaps 
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Worwster,  fbr  some  make  the  coDference  to  tak«  place  m 
Woroestenhife.  If  this  were  so»  they  htd  actually  con- 
yerled  a  portion  of  their  Saxon  neigkboors.  Nor  is  die 
line  of  demarcation  between  Wdsh  saints  and  Saxon  ones 
by  any  means  clear.  Some  think  that  Bontiaee»  the  mal 
apostle  of  Germany,  was  a  Briton.  But  as  he  was  oom 
in  Devon,  and  adopted  the  Roman  obedience,  my  own 
argument  does  not  permit  me  to  claim  him.  I  proceed 
rather  to  observe  that,  if  Bangor,  or  Llantwit,  contributed 
less  than  we  may  fairly  hope  they  did  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  West  Saxons  on  their  border,  there  may  have  been 
special  reasons  for  this,  independent  of  their  volition. 
Our  meeting  here  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  O&'s  Dyke* 
The  precise  object  of  this  dyke  is  not  known,  but  was 
probably  to  impede  the  border  dans  in  driving  off  cattk 
or  sheep.  It  attests,  however,  a  hostile  attitude,  even  if 
the  tradition,  which  represented  any  Welshman  who 
crossed  it  as  liable  to  mutilation,  should  betray  some  mis- 
conception. Its  date  is  later  by  many  years  than  St. 
Augustine's  mission,  but  doubtless  it  had  moral  ante- 
cedents ;  and  in  whatever  degree  tlie  age  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Ethelfrid  resembled  that  of  Offa,  we  can  understand 
that  the  missions  of  the  Welsh  bishops  might  meet  check 
and  discouragement.  Who  knows  that  Offa's  prede- 
cessors, if  they  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  men  driving  away 
their  sheep,  might  not  take  the  same  liberty  with  shepherds 
of  men,  who  were  only  enlarging  the  ecclesiastical  fold? 
There  is  room  for  more  minute  investigati^m  of  this 
subject.  The  lives  of  the  British  saints,  the  names  of 
churches  on  our  border,  and  the  traditions  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, if  compared  with  those  of  St.  Columba,  and  with 
the  antagonistic  stories  of  the  Roman  Church,  might 
develope  the  true  state  of  the  case.  But,  at  present,  I 
think  these  points  fully  made  out : — The  passage  of  Bede, 
ascribing  to  the  West  British  Church  an  uncharitable 
reluctance  to  convert  her  pagan  neighbours  is  the  in« 
sinnation  of  an  opponent.  Secondly^ — It  occurs  in  a 
connexion,  which  shows  that  the  co-operation  sought 
from  the  British  bishops  meant,  really,  submission  to  the 
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Roman  pontiff.  Thirdly, — The  work  of  such  Roman 
missionaries  as  St.  Augustine  was  not  altogether  evange- 
lization, but  partly  Roman  centralization.  Fourthly, — 
The  British  Church  in  the  north  and  north-west  showed 
no  lack  of  zeal,  nor  had  her  Welsh  ramifications  forfeited 
unity  with  the  elder  body  of  Western  Christendom. 
Fifthly, — If  she  sent  forth  fewer  or  less  prosperous  mis- 
sions from  Llantwit,  or  Bangor,  than  from  lona,  we  can 
imagine,  and  partly  trace,  peculiar  circumstances  on  the 
Welsh  border,  which  explain  this  apparent  shortcoming. 
The  result  is,  that  English  writers  who  adopt,  and  even 
extend,  the  accusation  of  the  Roman  missionary,  as 
implied  in  Bede,  have  so  far  thrown  a  slur  on  the  zeal 
and  charity  of  our  primitive  prelates,  for  which  there  is 
no  adequate  ground  in  fact,  it  would  please  me  if  this 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  vindication  of  our  ancestors  in 
blood,  and  in  the  faith,  should  somewhat  modify  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  trust  it  is  not  out  of  place,  in  a 
meeting  of  this  Archaeological  Association,  held  within 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Powis  Castle,  and 
near  the  monument  on  which  we  have  read,  most  truly 
written, — 

Hie  jacet  Episcopatiis  Aflaphensis  conservator." 


illustrahyb  rbfersnces. 

Leaving  the  above  Paper,  as  originallj  nad,  I  append  some  refe* 
renoes  from  Bede,  which  make  my  case  stronger  than  in  writing  from 
memory  T  was  aware.  First, — As  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at 
Canterbury,  which  had  not  only  survived  as  a  buildinfx,  but  as  a  place 
of  worship,  we  have  tlie  testimony  of  Thomas  Rudborne,  of  Win- 
chester, (who  wrote  1470,)  given  by  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  251, 
and  supported  by  Bede,  i.  33,  25,  26.  For  Austin  had  not  only 
beard  of  this  church  as  built  by  the  Romanized  Britons, — "  Romano- 
rum  antiquorum  fidelium  operoy"  but  its  state  of  decay  was  the  subject 
of  the  litanies  which  he  sung  in  procession, — "  ut  auferatur  furor  tuus 
et  ira  tua  a  civitate  ist^,  et  de  domo  sancta  tua," — that  the  wrath  of 
God  mijjht  be  turned  awav  from  His  holy  house.  Nor  vet  was  tlie 
decay  so  great  as  to  prevent  Ethelbert's  queen,  Bertha,  from  worship- 
ping in  the  church. — "  ritum  fidei  et  religionis  inviolatum  servare." 
(Compare  i.  88|  25,  with  i.  26.)  So  Rudbome  understood  the  pas- 
sages, and  his  fuller  account  may  senre  as  comment ;  though  Bede  is 
MU*  enough,—^'  in  qn&  regina  orare  con8ueTerat."---Ch.  §0, 
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Seeandfyf^The  eflbrts  of  ike  Western  Britons  to  oooTert  thdr 
SaxoD  neighboars  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Bede's  narratiTe  of 

such  an  attempt,  iii.  5: — Missus  aiisterioris  animi  vir,  qui  cum  ali- 
quamdiu  genti  Anglorum  pI•^£'dic:ins  nihil  proticeret," — the  austere 
missionary  preached  to  the  Anglians  for  some  time  without  effect. 
But  other  missionaries  from  the  same  quarter  had  better  success,  both 
with  Picts  and  Sazonsy— with  the  Picts  in  the  caee  of  Colambe,  who 
caiQe  from  Ireland,  and  of  Ninyae,  who  was  a  Briton  ;  **  Niny&  Epia* 
copo,  sanctissinio  et  reverendissimo  viro,  de  natioue  Britonum.  ~ 
Bede,  iii.  4.    It  is  true  Bede  ascribes  to  Ninyas  an  education  at 
Rome,  but  perhaps  wrongly ;  for  he  acknowledges  the  seat  of  his 
episcopate  to  have  been  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  Gallican  saint,  as 
we  know  for  certain  ;  *'  Cujus  sedem  Episcopatus  S.  Martini  Episcopi 
nomine  et  ecclesia  insignem  jam  nunc  Anglorum  gens  obtiuet." 
Nor  were  anch  miisionary  Bnooeases  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
Picta;  for,  through  the  disciples  of  the  two  luminaries,  *'  many  monas- 
teries were  propagated,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland."    But  that  their 
discipline  was  British,  and  not  Romany  is  confessed  by  Bede  himself; 
for  they  kept  Easter  at  tlic  oriental  time,  he  says,  until  the  priest 
Egbert  corrected  them  in  the  year  71G.     (Book  iii.  c.  4.)  Nay, 
we  have  even  a  numerous  succession  of  these  West  British  prelates 
and  missionaries.   Aidan  is  fully  described  in  Book  iii.  ch.  t>,  et  seq. 
His  BUCoesB  is  spoken  of  as  signal.   By  him  was  oonverled  the 
pious  King  Oswald,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Dcira  and  Bernicia 
yirtnally  owe  their  faith  to  him.    (iii.  6.)   Nor  is  the  debt  much 
inferior  of  the  West  Saxons  to  A<xilbert,  a  man  of  Gallican  blood  and 
Irish  trainiu'T,  whose  displacoment  by  Bishop  Wine  turned  on  a 
question  of  laiiu:ua«;e,  and  would  deserve  a  fuller  treatment,    (iii.  7.) 
Aidan  is  succeeded  by  Finan,  another  bishop  who  observed  Easter  in 
the  British  fashion.   By  him  not  only  Pmla,  the  Middle  Anglian 
prinooi  ia  baptiaed,  but  four  presbytera  are  ordained,  who  "  preached 
the  word,  and  were  willingly  heard"  (prodicabant  verbum,  et  liboiter 
auditi  sunt)  among  the  Middle  Anglians.    One  of  these  is  Diuma,  a 
Briton,  (for  Scotus  is  often  only  equivalent  to  Briton,)  and  three  are 
Saxons,  one  of  them  being  Cedd,  the  illustrious  brother  of  St.  Chad. 
(Ch.  21.)    I  venture  to  ask,  whether  any  stronger  proof  could  be 
imagined  of  a  thorough  intercommunity  of  Christian  faith  and  zeal 
between  the  two  races,  and  whether  it  is  not  high  time  for  Engibh 
writers  to  cease  repeating  a  calumny  which  almost  implies  a  superci- 
lious indifference  to  Instorical  truth.    By  Cedd,  who  might  be  called 
the  elder  Chad,  and  who  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
communion  with  Bishops  Finan  and  Colmar,  (ch.  22,)  were  converted 
the  Elast  Saxons.    We  here  come  upon  the  name  of  Siepebert,  "  that 
renowned  king  of  the  East  Anglians/'  to  whom  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge  piously  (if  not  critically^  traces  her  origin.   It  has  been 
said  that  Cambridge  would  not  be  within  his  kinedom.   But  it  is  at 
least  curious  that  he  should  have  come  from  Gaul,  and,  in  imitation  of 
what  he  had  seen  there,  have  instituted  a  school  for  yoath,  (<*  inatitnit 
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tcbolam,  in  qu&  pueri  literis  erndirentur/'  ch.  18,)  within  a  ragion 
approaching,  if  it  did  not  comprehend,  our  present  University.  jVfy 
concern  with  him  in  this  place  is  that  the  Gailicao  element  may  bie 
traced  in  him. 

During  Siegeberl^s  reign  an  Triah  Briton,  named  Fur9$,  is  alao 
mentioned  (oh.  19)  as  oarrying  on  the  prooem  of  erangpriiaation, 
"  opoa  OTangelizandi  eiaequens,"  among  the  East  AngUans.   This  is 

in  harmony  with  what  we  have  seen  of  Aidan,  of  Finan,  and  of 
Diuma.  It  should  be  added  that  Diuma,  thoagh  a  Briton,  was 
Bishop  both  of  Middle  Anglia  and  of  Mercia.  This  does  not  look 
like  grudging  those  countries  the  Word  of  Life.  He  is  succeeded  by 
CeoUah,  of  the  same  race,  though  perhaps  of  the  western  or  Cale- 
donian branch ;  and  after  him  we  find  BishopTromhere,  of  Engliah 
Uood,  but  confessedly  of  the  Colamban  or  West  British  roccession 
ecclesiastically.    (Ch.  21  and  24.) 

Thirdly^ — The  very  interesting  account  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby 
("  in  monasterio,  quod  dicitur  Streaneshalchf' )  is  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  the  3rd  book  of  liede.  Bishop  Colmar,  who  vainly  pleaded  for 
the  oriental  usage  of  Easter,  was  Finan's  immediate  successor.  What 
is  important  to  notice  is,  that  the  oonndl  resulted  in  the  retreat  of 
Cohnar  and.  his  adherents  to  their  western  atrongholds,  in  the  paasinff 
over  of  the  elder  Chad  (Cedda),  with  probably  the  mass  of  Engliah 
Christians,  to  the  Roman  obedience,  and  so  in  a  disruption  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Roman  element  was 
destined  to  become  dominant  until  the  Reformation.  From  llie  time 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  this  supremacy  may  on  tlie  whole  be  dated. 
IVe  need  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  native  British  element  was 
nt  once  extinguished.  Tudai  who  sncoeeded  Colmar  in  Northnmbria, 
bad  been  edaeated  among  the  Scots,  or  Britona.  Egbert,  a  Saxon, 
somewhat  later,  is  a  monk  in  Ireland.  The  younger  Chad  (Ceadda) 
is  consecrated  by  Bishop  Wine,  with  the  aid  of  two  British  bishops 
(duobus  de  gente  Britanniie  Kpiscopis,"  iii.  28).  The  faithfulness 
of  Wine  to  the  precedents  of  his  master  Aidan,  is  especially  pointed 
out.  But  with  Wilfrid  the  Roman  order  of  things  becomes  stricter 
(28).  The  submission  of  the  younger  Chad  is  told  in  b.  It.  e.  2. 
Possibly  the  diffusion  of  choral  singing  westward,  which  was  one  of 
Wilfiid  and  Theodore's  triumphs,  implies  a  greater  nee  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  (Compare  with  iv.  2, 
the  words  "  pertsesus  barbarse  loquelae/'  in  the  passage  before  quoted^ 
lu.  7.) 

The  deposure  of  a  Mercian  bishop  for  disobedience,  quoted  from 
Fabyan,  is  contirmed  by  Bede,  b.  iv.  c.  G,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  eocleaiastioal  rivahy.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  deposed 
bishop  is  called  Winfrid,  and  his  successor  Sexwulf,  the  first  name 
being  of  more  British  sound  than  the  second.  The  legitimacy  of  the 
orders  of  the  British  Wine  is  also  remarkably  dwelt  upon  (iii.  28). 
Here  I  remark,  incidentally,  the  probability  that  Ceadwalla,  though 
called  by  some  King  of  the  West  Saxons^  and  even  Peada,  though 
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MSmg  of  MiONMf  was  really  a  Briton.  In  no  way  can  we  explain 
better  their  tow  to  extirpate  all  Angles  out  of  Britain  (b.  u.  o.  20). 

I  come  to  the  famous  passage  (book  ii.  c.  2)  in  which  the  conference 
with  the  British  bisliops  is  related.  Here  we  remark,  first,  that 
Augustine's  chief  argument  is  a  pretended  miracle:  the  healed  man 

inigbt  well  be  English, — "  quidam  de  genere  Anglorum  

illuminatur  caecuB.'*  The  refusal  of  the  Britons  is  not  merely  about 
Eaiter,  baptism,  and  the  tonsure,  bat  about  receiving  the  papal 
legate  as  archbishop, — **  neaoe  ilium  pro  Archiepiscopo  habituros  esM 
respondcbant/'  The  second  great  argument  of  Augustine  is  a  tlireat 
of  siihju^ration,  which  was  fulfilled,  as  his  chronicler  boasts,  by  the 
savage  Ethelfrid.  How  futile  was  the  pretext  of  any  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Britons  to  convert  their  neighbours,  appears  first  from 
Gildas  saying  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  querulous  letter,  though 
Bede  wrongly  quotes  bim  as  saying  it  (b.  i.  o*  22)  |  and,  leooodly, 
from  a  glance  at  tbe  tronbled  season  upon  which  the  charge  bears. 
From  550  to  500,  the  Hams^isarm'  Ida  had  carried  another  torch 
than  that  of  tbe  gospel  through  every  British  land.  In  559  the  three 
cities  of  Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Cirencester,  were  lost.  In  5G9,  and 
682,  the  Kings  Ceawlin  and  Cutlia,  that  is  probably  the  Saxons  and 
Scots  iu  conjunction,  spread  barbarism  over  the  relics  of  Roman 
civilization.  About  this  time  was  the  ^reat  battle  of  Caldtraeth, 
which  Aneurin  sung.  From  502  to  616,  that  is  thirteen  years  beyond 
the  death  of  Augustine,  extends  the  troubled  reign  of  Ethelfrid. 
About  508  is  the  coniemoe  between  the  bishops,  and  in  G07  is  the 
massacre  of  Bangor.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  any  epecial 
activity  of  missions  on  the  borders  of  Wales  at  such  a  time  would 
have  been  as  unnatural,  and  as  fruitless,  as  a  sermon  from  our  chaplains 
to  the  Sepoys  during  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore.  The  least  conside- 
ration of  the  historj  of  the  time  settles  the  whole  question. 

There  can  be  no  better  summary  of  the  whole  tnan  the  words  of  a 
poet,  Saxon  by  birth,  and  papal  by  allegiance  semi-8axo»  et 
Pontificius,''  says  Whelock).  Agnavit  monachorum  dogmata 
Praesul ;  cur  non  ignovit  7    Quod  non  cognovit  amica  Turba  sacer- 

dotUm,  ANTIQUI  MODERAMINA  REONI  iiOMANI  IMPERIO  SUBMITTKRE, 

ET  HOSTIBUS  Anglis }"  to  which  is  to  be  added  Whelock's  note : — 
^  Hoc  imprimis  notandum,  ouod  noluerint  Monachi  Bangorenses, 
Absque  suorum  consensu  ae  iicenti&,  imo  ut  rax  Aluredus  pr«darl 
insinuavit,  Absc[ue  suae  Gentis  et  Senatomm  imprimis  sniTragio,  ab 
antiquis  Ecclesioe  BritannicsB  ritibos  discedere." — ^Whelock's 
p.  114.  That  is,  the  alien  prelate,  of  old  as  now,  first  imposes  a 
ijToke,  and  treats  resistance  to  it  as  a  sin  ;  then  iojores,  and  justifies  his 
injury  by  slander. 

It  only  reoiuins  to  remark  that  the  explanation  I  have  ventured  to 
giTC  of  the  great  warmth  with  whicb  the  Easter  controversy  was 
waged  is  a  conjeotnra  of  my  own.  It  is  built,  Fint^ — ^Upou  uumeioas 
minute  hints  in  Eusebins,  which  it  would  be  tedione  to  qnola* 
iSsoou^^Upon  those  passngm  in  Bede  which  kj  streii  on  tlie 
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observance  of  Sunday,  urging  it  rather  as  a  novelty.  Thirdlyy — 
Upon  the  great  appearance  there  is  of  the  Eiastern  custom,  wliich 
appealed  to  St.  John,  having  been,  as  the  Jewish  one,  the  most 
•ndent;  and.  Fourthly ^ — Upon  the  genius  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
pTCB  in  thow  dajB  to  iiiDOfate  and  de?elope,  as  w«ll  «  gHted  with 
uie  strong  imtiBOt  gf  order. 

Rowland  Wiluams^  D.D. 


FURTHER  NOTICES  OF  THE  EARLY  INSCRIBED 

STONES  OF  WALES. 

GWYTHERIN  STONES. 

PBRCBinifo  that  a  correspondent  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  ArchiBologia  Cambrensis  has  been  inquiring  about  the 
early  inscribea  stone  at  Owytherin,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
send  the  Association  a  drawing  and  description  of  it. 

Gwytherin  is  a  very  small  secluded  village,  in  a  valley 
lying  among  the  hills  about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Llanrwst,  in  Denbighshire.  After  ascending 
the  thickly- wooded  eastern  side  of  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst, 
(from  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  Caernarvonshire  mountains  is  ob- 
tained,) a  tract  of  high,  bleak,  and  very  barren- looking 
peatj  land,  destitute  of  trees,  cultivation,  and  inclosures, 
18  reached,  bevond  which  a  little  valley  is  arrived  at, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  which  the  village  in  question  is 
situated.  The  roads,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  are  of 
the  roughest  kind,  and  walking  is  iar  preferable  to  the 
jolting  I  experienced.  The  church  (which  was  originally 
built  in  conjunction  with  St.  Winifred's  Nunnery)  is 
small,  and  destitute  of  arciiitectural  interest,  having-  a 
small  west  end  bell-gable,  and  a  double  light  lancet  win- 
dow at  the  east  end.  Within  the  church  are  preserved 
two  old,  rude,  wooden  chests,  in  one  of  which  a  piece  of 
wood  is  shown  as  being  a  portion  of  the  coffin  of  St. 
Winifred.  I  could  hear  of  no  other  relics.  The  font  ia 
plain  and  octagonal.   The  yew  trees  in  the  chureh-yard 
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are  the  largest  and  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the 
church-yard,  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  are  erected 
four  rude  upright  stones»  about  two  feet  high.  They  are 
placed  in  a  row,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  most 
westeraly  of  them  is  the  inscription  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  which  occupies  the  whole  length 
of  the  stone,  the  termination  of  the  upper  line  being 
bnried  in  the  ground.    The  inscription  is  to  be  read, — 

VIN  N  EM  AG  LI  FILl 
SENEMAQLI 

t.  e.,  The  body  or  tomb-stone  of  Vinnemaglus/  the  son  of 

Senemaglus. 

The  letters  are  slightly  debased  tall  Roman  capitals,  the 
M  and  A  in  both  lines  conjoined,  and  the  G  partaking  of 
a  minuscule  form  without  the  straight  cross-bar  at  top, 
common  in  some  of  the  Welsh  inscriptions.  The  formula, 
consisting  only  of  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  that  of 
his  father,  without  the  hie  jacet,  is  common  I'he  whole 
exhibits  a  Romano-British  inscription,  probably  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  stone  has  been  engraved  in  Gibson 
and  Cough's  Cbm&n,  (pi.  19,  fig.  18,)  but  it  is  ren- 
dered unintelligible  from  the  G  in  both  lines  being  trans- 
formed into  S,  and  the  F  into  K. 

A  walk  of  several  miles  to  the  south,  over  a  very  bleak, 
uncultivated  tract  of  country,  brought  me  to  Pentrevoelas. 

MAEN  KADOC. 

A  strange  inscription  (as  represented  in  Gough's  Cam' 
den,  ii.  pi.  14,  fig.  3,  copied  in  Jones*  Brecknockshire,  pi. 
12,  fig.  2,  without  any  attempt  at  its  elucidation)  led  me 
to  hunt  for  the  Maen  Madoc,  in  one  of  the  bleakest  and 
most  unfrequented  parts  of  South  Wales,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1846. 

After  leaving  Devynock  I  walked  southwards,  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Vale  of  Devynock,  and  the  northern 

^  Is  it  possible  that  this  name  may  be  intended  for  Finian  MacMoil, 
one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Msdoo?— Raw'  XtMt  tks  Cambnh- 
BrUuh  Samti,  p.  826. 
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face  of  Van  Vryneck,  and  then  crossed  over  the  mountain 
which  separates  it  from  the  Llia  valley.  Here  I  passed 
the  Maen  Llia,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  road  near  Los- 
coed,  and  about  seven  miles  from  Devynock.  This  is  a 
great  block  of  rough  stone,  staiuliiig  eroct,  with  a  conical 
lop,  probably  of  the  druidic  period.  Continaing  my 
route  due  south  along  the  eastern  side  of  tbi  mountaiii  to 
the  west  of  the  little  river  Llia,  I  came  to  the  spot,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  Maen  Llia,  where  the  Ro- 
man road  Sam  Helen,  or  Lleon,  joins  the  road  along 
which  I  was  walking.  Its  entrance  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road,  and  is  closed  by  a  gate ;  but  its  structure  (paved 
throughout  with  small  stones)  at  once  distinguishes  it. 
After  following  this  Roman  road  for  half  a  mile  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  the  west,  I  found  the  Maen  Madoc, 
close  to  the  road  on  the  south  side.  It  is  a  tall,  riule 
stone,  11  feet  high,  by  2}^  wide,  and  about  1^  tliick,  in- 
clining southwards,  with  the  inscription  on  its  western 
side.  The  desolate  bleakness  of  the  spot  was  quite  over- 
whelming, and  accounted  for  this  memorial  of  the  dead 
having  been  inscribed  upon  such  a  pillar,  serving,  as  it 
doubtless  did,  as  a  beacon  to  the  companions  of  Derrac, 
whose  name,  inscribed  in  a  ruder  manner  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Principality,  still  survives,  although 
I  believe  it  has  never  hitherto  been  deciphered. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  made  from  a  drawing 
taken  on  the  spot,  corrected  by  my  rubbing,  which  has 
been  reduced  by  the  camera  iucida.  The  inscription  is  to 
be  read, — 

OERVACI  FILIVS 
IVLII    IC  lACIT 

i.  e..  The  body  of  Dervacus,  tlui  son  of  Julius,  lies  here. 

Here  we  find  some  of  the  letters  reversed,  and  others 
turned  upside  down ;  the  usual  formula  neglected,  in 
which  the  word  FILIVS  is  retained  in  the  genitive  ca 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  deceased ;  the  want  of  the  H 
in  the  word  HIC,  (if  indeed  it  be  not  implied  b}  one  of 
the  short  transverse  strokes  preceding  the  IC,)  and  the 

ABOB.  OAMB.,  THIRD  8BR1B8,  VOL.  IV.  8  H 
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generally  bad  shape  of  the  letters,  all  prove  that  the  in- 
senption  was  executed  by  a  very  rude  hand. 

Ketuming  to  the  mam  road,  and  continuing  south- 
wards, I  passed  Plas  y  Gors,  Aber  LUa,  and  Castel  Coch, 
and  soon  reached  Ystiadfellte. 

J.  0.  Westwood,  M.A. 

llWylor  Institute,  Oxford, 
Augnsty  1658. 


GENEALOQICAL  DESCENT  OF  THE  FLOYD  FAMILY. 


Anas  of  nojd.  Axam  of  Eannlleo*h. 


The  following  genealogical  account  of  an  ancient  Welsh 
family,  long  since  settled  in  Britanny,  may  interest 
members  of  the  Association^  as  affording  an  unexpected 
proof  of  the  connections  and  sympathies  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  Additional  information  is  desired  as 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Welsh  portion  of  this  Line,  as 
well  as  any  corrections  of  which  the  following  tabular 
list  of  descents  is  susceptible.  It  may  be  desirable,  also, 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  compare  the  actual  amorial 
bearings  of  the  Breton  and  the  Welsh  branches. 

T. — Yrien,  domiuus  Rhoyd  in  AlbaniA,  nupsit  unam  ex 
filiabus  Gorlais,  ducis  Cornubiensis. — He  bore,  as  well  as  all  his 
descendants  mentioned  in  this  Genealogy,  the  followinsx  arms : — 
Argent  J  a  chevron  sable  between  3  owlets  or  ravens  of  the  second, 
membered,  beaked  and  eyed  yules.  His  wile  bore, — Aryent  3 
owlets  sable,  membered,  beaked  and  eyed  guki.  They  had  issue, — 
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II.  — Rhbsub  I.,  dominus  YKBNKBiVy  nnpsit  unam  ex  filiabus 

Griffinni  domini  Grinany. — His  wife  Dore, — Sable,  a  lion 
rampant  regardant  argaU,  armed,  langued  and  eyed  gvles.  They 
had  issue, — 

III.  — Leonardus  I.,  nupsit  filiam  Philippi  domini  Sktn- 
FRAiTH. — His  wife  bore, — Argent,  a  face  gules  between  2  chevrons 
confronted  aziare.    They  had  issue,— 

IV.  — ^Lbonabdus  II.,  NIGER,  milefl  Sanctt  Sepulcri,  nupsit  filiam 
Stbstlia*  domini  cantmfo  Sbuvfb.— Ht»  wife  bore,— 5a6fe,  3 
▼irgina'  basts  argent,  with  hair  of  or,  and  cravatted  of  the  seooDd. 
Thev  had  iasue^^ 

v.— Phiuppus  ex  Lahdiix>uarn,^  armiger,  napsit  Lbodbam 
filiam  David  lb  Gbos,  aixnigeri. — His  wife  bore, — AraeiU,  3  ox 
heads  full  front  (renoontres  de  bosuf )  table,  eyed  gukt,  horned  or. 
They  had  issue, — 

Vi. — GuiLLELMUs,  armiger,  nupsit  filiam  Henrici  Donne, 
armigeri. — His  wife  bore, — Azure,  a  lion  rampant  regardant 
argent,  langued,  armed  and  eyed  gules.    They  had  issue, — 

VII. — Rhesus  II.,  armiger,  nupsit  filiam  Khesi  Fitz-Thomas, 
armigeri. — His  wife  bore, — Gules,  3  stags'  heads  full  front  or. 
They  had  issue,-^ 

vIII.— Mbrbdiovs,  armiger,  nupsit  Amobbtav  filiam  Datid 
Fms-GbiPFiTH,  armigeri. — His  wile  bore,— (7tt2Gf,  a  castle  argent, 
charged  with  a  lion  passant  table*  They  had  issue,— 

IX.  — GhiiFFiNus  Flotd,  armiger,  nupsit  GwsndoiiBnjji 
filiam  JuANis  Moboan,  armigeri.— His  wife  bore, — Or,  a  lion 
passant  gules,  armed  and  langued  azure.    They  had  issue, — 

X.  — Joannes  Floyd,  armiger,  nupsit  Euam  filiam  David 
Griffith  cx  Langadoc  armiij;eri. — His  wife  bore, — Ar(/e/U,  a 
lion  rampant  sable,  armed,  eyed  and  langued  gules,  the  head  and 
fore  paws  of  the  first.    They  had  issue, — 

XI.  — RoDORicts  Floyd  armiger,  nupsit  Nestam  filiam  Joan- 
Nis  Griffith,  armigeri. — His  wife  bore  the  same  arms  as  the 
preceding.   They  had  issue, — 

XII.  — JoAMNBS  EwAN  Flotd,  anuiger,  nupsit  heredem 
JoBANKis  Prudhbrboh,  domini  Tbbguilbb,  armigeri. — She  bore 
the  same  arms  as  Floyd.   They  had  issue,— 

XIII.  — Johannes  II.,  Floyd,  armiger,  nupsit  Janb  filiam 
David  Floyd,  armigeri. — She  bore, — Sable,  3  horses  argeiU,  2 
and  1,  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  same  at  the  base  {en  abgme),  on  a 
chief  gules  a  tower  of  the  second.    They  had  issue, — 

XIV.  — RoLLANDTS  Floyd,  armi«j,er,  Transiit  in  (ialliam  anno 
1610:  Nat.  circa  1584.    Ob.  1664. — lie  married  Ghablotte 

1  Uandeilo  Fawr. 
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DB  KssoMANy  of  th6  parish  of  Plougorybr^  Id  the  diocese  of 
TbdaviBtt  (now  the  depertinetit  of  the  G6tb8  du  Norb). 

XV.  — JtruBN  Flotb,  Esquire,  eldest  son  of  the  precedins, 
married  Catherine  Robin,  demoiselle  de  Moisanforh.  In 
]  672  he  travelled  into  England,  and  brought  back  the  Genealogy 
from  which  the  portions  of  the  above,  written  in  Latin,  have 
been  textually  extracted.  Tliis  Genealogy  was  written,  blazoned 
and  illuminated  by  David  Edwardes,  herald  at  arms  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales,*  and  certified,  signed,  and  furnished  with 
the  seals  of  several  Welsh  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  By  aid  of 
this  document  he  was  declared  Noble  in  France,  by  decree  of 
the  Council  of  State,  13th  September,  1672. 

XVI. — OmLLAiTMB  Floyd,  Esquire,  seigneur  of  Rosrbyen, 
eldest  BOB  of  the  preceding,  married  Anhb  db  NoS,  dame  de  La 

ViLLBCADE. 

XVII.  — GuiLLAUMB  FiOTDy  Esqulfey  seigneur  of  Rosnbvbn 
La  ViLLECABBy  Kempbbio,  &c..  Only  SOB  of  the  preceding, 
married  FnANgoiss  Robertinb  du  Garzpbrn. 

XVIII.  — Anne  Francotse  Floyd,  dame  de  La  Villkoade 
RosNEVEN,  d:c.,  married  Pierre  Alexandre  de  Kerani-lec'u, 
chevalier,  seigneur  of  Gwern,  Treusvern,  chef-de-division  of 
the  Catholic  and  Royal  armies  of  Britanny,  officer  in  the  Gardes 
Francaises.  In  conse(^uence  of  the  deaths,  without  issue,  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  ot  his  wife,  he  became  heir  to  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Floyds  of  Britanny. 

XIX^-^^uiUiA.uxB  Jban  Jobbpb  db  Kbbampi0)'h,  chsYalier 
of  the  Royal  aad  Military  order  of  8t  LoiuSy-lieutenaBt-oolonel 
of  the  Catholic  and  Royal  armies  of  BritaBBy,  OBly  sob  of  the 
precedmgy  married  Maubiobttb  Saimtb  Iji  M^aybb  db 
CIoetdyqubl. 

XX.  — Charles  Marie  Armakd  db  Kbranflec*h,  only  son 
of  the  preceding,  married  Sidonie  Sainte  Alexandrine  de 
Kernezne,  last  representative  of  the  House  of  the  Marquesses 

De  la  Roche. 

XXI.  — Charles  Joachim  Guillaume  Mabie  db  Keran- 
flbc'u^  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  now  living. 

G.  DB  Keranflbc'h. 
'  Rouge  Dragon  ? 
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SCULPTURBD  STONE  AT  RUNOLEO,  BRITANNY. 

,  At  Rungleo,  in  the  pamh  of  Logonna,  in  Britanny,  there 
is  still  standing  a  stone,  which  is  called  a  Menhir  (or 
Maen  H%r)s  on  one  of  the  faces  of  which  certain  Christian 
scnlptures  of  late  date  occur;  This  stone  was  fimt  pointed 
out  to  the  Breton  Archaeological  AsBociation,and  deecribed 
by  M.  de  Ck>orcy,  in  1849;  and  an  accurate  delineation 
ot  it  has  since  been  obtained  through  l^e  kindness  of  M. 
Le  Beau. 

By  the  term  menhir  is  commonly  understood,  in  Bri- 
tanny, a  rough,  generally  an  uidiewn,  stone,  employed 
to  designate  a  place  of  sepulture  (perhaps  the  boundaries 
of  land);  and  the  word  rnaen-hir  in  Wales  is  its  exact 
equivalent.  In  this  present  instance,  however,  if  M.  de 
Courcy's  idea  is  correct  as  to  its  having  been  originally  a 
rough  unhewn  menhir,  it  is  evident  from  the  engraving 
that  the  stone  has  been  subsequently  cut  and  fashioned 
into  a  symmetrical  form,  placed  on  a  base,  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross.  It  was 
observed  to  the  Breton  Association,  by  M.  de  Courson, 
that  a  system  of  GhristianiEing  stones,  sup{>06ed  to  have 
been  elected  in  pagan  times,  had  existed  in  Britanny ; 
and  Mr.  Basil  Jones  had  previously  noticed  this  circum- 
stance to  our  own  Association,  and  had  described  a  cross- 
capped  menhir  at  Tregunc,  together  with  other  Breton 
antiquities,  in  1847. — {Archccologia  Cavibrensis,  First 
Series,  ii.  p.  197,  &,c.)  It  is  known  in  fact  that  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  recommended  this  Christianizing  of 
pagan  monuments  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  several 
instances  of  rude  stones  beanng  incised  crosses  without 
faiBcriptions  in  Wales,  such  as  in  the  parish  of  Llangyn-> 
deym,  Caermarthensbire,  and  Bridell,  Pembrokeshire; 
and  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  as  fisur  as  Wales  is 
concerned,  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists,  in  the  history  of  St.  Samson, 
alluded  to  by  M.  de  Keranflec'h  in  his  paper  on  Breton 
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crossed  stones  (^ArcJuBologia  CkmbremiSf  Third  Series, 
iii.  p.  374)  : — 

"  Qoadam  antem  die,  qutmi  per  qaendam  pagum,  quern  Tricuriam  v«Maiit| 
deambularot,  audivit  (ut  vonim  ernt)  sinistra  parte  idolum  homines  bacchantuni 
ritu  in  quodam  ikno  per  imaginarium  ludum  adorantes ;  atque  iile  annueua 
fratribna  ut  starent  et  nleren^  et  ipse  de  conra  ad  ternm  deieendeiu  et  ad 
pedei  atans,  attendensque  in  hia  qui  idoliun  colebant,  vidit  ante  cos  in  cuju^am 
verticc  montis  simidacrum  abominabilo  adsisterc.  In  quo  montc  ct  i'<!:o  fui, 
siguumque  crucis,  quod  sauctus  Samson  sua  mauu  cum  quodam  forro  in  lapide 
•teiite  Bculprat,  adoravi  et  iifte&  manu  palpal** 

It  is  not  impossible  but  that  this  stone  may  be  identified 
as  archaeological  observations  become  extended;  mean- 
while, it  is  desirable  that  antiquaries  should  he  on  the 
look  out  for  crossed  stones  of  this  kind,  and  should 
delineate  or  describe  them  accurately  when  foui^d. 
Another  passage  occurs  in  the  life  of  ot.  Columbanus, 
who  is  there  stated  to  have  inscribed  a  cross  on  a  mill- 
stone in  the  east  of  France. 

Upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  at  Rungleo  the 
sculptures  represent  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  three  rows, 
one  over  the  other,  each  figure  standing  in  a  separate 
niche,  and  bearing  the  usual  attributes.  Above  them  is 
a  niche  much  larger  than  the  others,  containing  two 
figures.  One  most  probably  is  intended  for  the  Saviour  ; 
the  right  hand  is  elevated  in  the  Latin  benediction ;  the 
left  hand  holds  an  orb,  though  this  is  more  usually  an 
emblem  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the 
head  is  bearded,  and  not  nimbed;  the  robes  are  long, 
hiding  the  feet.  The  second  figure  is  diminutive  in  size, 
and  stands  apparently  upon  a  sculptured  base,  or  the 
capital  of  a  shaft.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  robe,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  figures  is  so  unusual  that  it  is 
difficult  to  interpret  their  meaning.  Perhaps  the  second 
figure  is  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  personage  who  had  this 
sculpture  executed,  and  so  dedicated  the  stone  to  pious 
purposes.  These  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century. 

H.  L.  J. 
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THE  MANX  SOCIETY,  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 

This  Society  has  just  been  organized  under  the  presi- 
dency of  His  Excellency  the  Honourable  Charles  Hope, 
lieutenant-Oovernor  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  numbers 
among  its  members  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Horace, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  all  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  island.  Upwards  of  200 
subscribing  members  are  already  enrolled.  The  Secre- 
taries are, — Rey.  W.  Mackenzie,  Strathallan  Park,  and 
Paul  Bridson,  Esq.,  Douglas.  The  annual  subscription 
is£l  Is.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  preliminary 
papers  issued  by  this  Society : — 

**The  Chief  of  'the  miiltitii<le  of  Isles,'  satellites  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  h&s  load  peculiarities  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  nature. 
It  is  an  unexhausted  field  to  the  Antiquary  and  the  Statesman, — the  man  of 
the  I'ast  aivl  ot'the  fntnre — of  conservatism  an<l  of  progress.  Inhabited  by  an 
aboriginal  tribo  oi'  the  <^'at  Celtic  family,  with  lan«;uagc,  iustitutions,  and 
laws  pecuhar  to  itself, — never  united  to  Scotland,  in^land,  or  EngUind, — to 
tiiis  day  a  sepamte  reako,  independent  of  the  Imperial  Pai^ttnent,  and  nnder 
its  native  and  aboriginal  Legislature, — with  a  smgular  relation  between  its 
church  and  state, — ha\nng,  as  Ix^nl  Coke  says,  'such  laws  the  like  wheroof 
arc  not  to  be  found  in  on^^  other  place,'  so  that,  '  ii'  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  Ghardi  were  lost,*  said  GhanoeUor  King,  ^it  mi^t  be  Ibond  in  all  its 
purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man,*  surely  this  Island  has  peculiar  claims  to  have  the 
light  of  catholic  publicity  at  length  cast  upon  all  it  s  ilocumonts  and  {M'CiiHari- 
ties.  It  was  not  in  jest  merely  that  Burke,  speaking  tu  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswdl  abont  a  vint  to  this  Ide,  nsed  the  famous  line  of  Tope,— ^  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  Man.* 

"The  Central  Isle  of  the  British  Group,  connected  with  Scotland  googra- 
phically  and  geologic^y,  with  Ireland  ethnologically,  with  England  politically, 
and  with  the  three  kingdoms  ecdeaiastically,  merits  more  attention  fix>m  the 
United  Kingdom  than  it  has  ever  received.  As  during  the  past  it  has  been,  so 
for  the  future  it  promises  to  be,  a  beginner  of  the  gn'at  central  movements  of 
the  British  Isles.  Said  to  have  been  the  eetiti.il  lane  of  Druidism  in  the 
aboriginal  Celtic  period,  it  was  certainly  the  stroii^^hold  of  the  Norsemen  long 
before  they  toc^  the  supremacy  of  G reat  1  Britain  and  Irdand.  Th^  introduced 
hen^  trial  by  jur}',  and  ino<litie«l  the  oM  ('eltic  government  by  ('on>titiiting  the 
House  of  Keys  to  be  a  representation  of  the  Inland,  before  tiie  jiuiieial  and 
political  systems  of  jury  aud  representation  were  known  in  Britain.  The 
nii^est  oraer  of  English  duvaliy,  that  of  the  Garter,  began  with  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Man.  The  Papacy  was  subdued  in  this  centnd  Isle  a  full  century 
before  Henry  VIII.,  and  thus  among  the  European  nations,  the  Manx,  like 
Wycliife,  was  the  Morning  Star  of  the  lielbrmatiou,  aud  tor  426  ye^U's  lias  been 
to  the  most  oatholic  extent  anti-papal  The  kiAeBtrafimns  of  tlie  British  fiscal 
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and  lep^l  systems  under  Peel  and  Brougham  are  said  to  have  boon  mmlelled 
alter  Manx  examples.    The  rccoixU  oi'  such  ceatral  movemcuts  oi'  the  geoin*a- 

Sliie  and  ori;wucli€art  of  Giwt  Britain  mnstproirBinilieluipm 
egroc  intiTi-sting  to  the  antiquary,  the  hiBtorian,  and  the  conservative  patriot, 
and  may  afTonl  data  to  the  patriotic  refonncr  and  libenil,  for  i>rospecta  and 
actings  as  to  future  progress.  The  oldest  and  hrst-bom  dependency  of 
England  musk  be  an  object  of  interert  to  the  yonnger  brood  of  dant  nations 
fprairing  np  from  the  knns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  a  singolar  gpectacle 
in  Europe  to  see  a  nation  with  no  debt,  with  no  soldiers  of  its  o^vn,  with  a 
faioavy  claim  against  the  British  Treasury,  and  with  the  taxing  branch  of  its 
own  Le^islatore  dormant.  Having  smgle-handed  cat  itselfnve  from  the 
Papacy  m  1430,  at  the  end  of  ^the  Gnat  Westem  Schism,*  and  being  the 
only  reformed  nation  that  has  not  hoon  cxromTnuiiicato<i  by  Rome,  it  holds 
towards  Papal  and  Protestant  kingdoms  a  peoiiliur  positioQ  in  Christendom. 
Marching  in  the  front  rank  of  European  progress,  the  miniature  kingdom  of 
Man  preserves  with  Asiatic  immobility  the  Tyuwald  govcrmnent,  older  far 
than  that  throne  of  the  Ca>sars  on  which  tlic  Pojh's  have  place<l  thoir  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  The  Protestantism  of  Mona,  so  much  indebtetl  to  WyclilVe,  and 
not  impeded  by  the  growing  obstacles  that  stop  the  progi"ess  of  the  Luther 
and  Calvin  reformation,  seems  to  have  special  preparation  for  the  next  era  and 
developement  of  Christianity.  A  nation  whose  soil  is  dividtHl  as  in  Frnnoc, 
and  wnose  Sabbath  is  observed  as  in  Sc()tlan<l,  with  a  domei*tic  Legislature, 
and  a  liible  in  every  family,  is  in  a  normal  |>osition  fur  progress,  ruod^'  to 

move  m  the  yan  of  Cbriitaidom,  a  pilot  engme  befme  tbe  eathdic  inn  of 

manklnd- 

"  On  these  grounds  it  is  dccmo<l  that  a  Society  for  the  pulilioation  of  all  the 
valuable  documents  illustrating  the  past,  and  promotfive  of  the  future  of  the 
Manx  people,  will  have  elaima  of  no  ordinary  atvength  oa  the  patronage  of 

the  Nobihty,  Commons,  and  Churches  of  the  British  Empire  and  Colonies, 
and  of  all  who  lof)k  to  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  as  tlie  le^uling  and  model  nation 
of  mankincL    This  iiociety  will  direct  for  the  hrst  time  a  oombiuod  and 

powerful  inflinnoe  towarda  the  elncidiitioa  cf  tibe  anttoml  iwwdj  and  aww- 
moBti  of  Maa*" 

•        •  ••••«••• 

**  It  isproposcdy— 
A.  To  reprint  waice  bpokf  TCiadve  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  are  really 

valuable,  such  as  the  Coondl  may  det^inuine. 

"  B.  To  republish  the  n^port  of  the  Koyal  Commissioners  of  1792,  with 
some  of  the  more  valualjle  ajijHiudiee^  and  permanent  matters  of  evidence. 

C.  To  collect  into  one  volume  all  the  more  importaat  notices  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  from  that  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  down  to  the  present  day. 

"  D.  To  collect  all  that  is  intere,sting  an<l  imjxjrtant  out  of  the  Kolls  and 
Seneschals  Olhcv,  the  Episcopal  aoU  ParodbiaL  liMgistrioii  and  the  other 
pubEc  roconls  of  the  isknd. 

E.  To  give  in  one  volnne  aome  of  the  chief  FwM^  Pedigrees  and  lista  of 
Kings,  Bisbojio,  GovenMMS,  DeoDBstefi,  Kays  and  other  omaia,  in  dvotto- 

l^gical  order. 

^  F.  To  publish  coUoctious  out  ol'  the  British  Museum,  and  Uafleiau  MSS., 
reapeotin^  toia  Idand. 

"  G.  lo  make  every  pofleible  aeardi  after  the  most  ancient  rocoi*ds  of  the 
Isle  alleged  to  have  bew  caixied  «way  to  the  Tower  of  London,  JDroutfaeim, 

or  ehicwhere. 

^  H.  To  enquire  whether  the  Stanley  and  Athol  fiunilieB,  and  the  Crown 
ofliQQi^haveiBlMrrepoaitoriflapaiicra^f  nmnnt  •§  to  Ihif  Uaad. 
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**  L  To  collect  and  prescn-e  all  available  remains  of  the  Manx  Lanfjnapfc. 

"  J.  To  collect  an^'  mtcresting  and  important  hiatorical  rt^conls  touching  the 
niigioiM  denominatioiis  of  thif  idand^  without  interfering  in  party  disputes, 
the  Monastic  and  Baronial  Clmrch  estAbllshments,  the  txnmectioa  thii 
Inland  with  the  Abbey  of  Fiimess  and  the  Priory  of  St.  Boeji,  and  its  relation 
to  Drontheim,  Avignon,  Cauterbory,  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin,  JUurham,  ChestGr, 
and  Yofk. 

**  K.  To  pnbfiflh  a  standard  edition  of  all  the  Statute  Laws  of  the  Island 
imder  n  n>«|^>onst1)1e  Editor,  with  n  coTiiplot^^  index  to  the  whoiteodosndierifls. 

*'  L.  To  publish  collections  of  Manx  native  literature. 
It  ia  earnestly  hope<l  that  all  Members  of  the  Legislature,  Registrars,  and 
Offu-iids  connected  with  public  KecKinls  of  the  Island,  Rectors  and  Vicin  of 
Piirishcs,  Chaplains,  and  Ministers  of  all  denominations,  Officers  of  Customs, 
Captains  of  Parislu's,  Moars,  Serjeants,  and  Members  of  the  Settln;^  Quest  of 
the  several  i'arishci},  Tarochiid  Schoolmusters,  and  uU  others  holding  any 
ntnation,  ecdenastical  or  tonporal,  wiU  aid  and  assist  the  Sodety<n  affordSng 
such  statistical  and  general  information  as  ihey  may  possess,  and  such  as  may 
be  consideretl  important  in  the  furtheranre  of  the  obje<'ts  of  the  Society. 
Loans  of  Hooks,  MSS.,  rare  Tracts,  Family  iiistory,  or  Biography-,  or  other 
works  in  any  way  direetlj  or  indirectly  eonneeted  with  or  roatiiig  to  this 
Island,  will  be  thankfully  n-ceived  and  duly  acknowledged  by  the  Secretaries, 
to  whom  it  is  reqii<'<tr<f  that  tliev  shouid  be  forwarded,  to  be  returned  on 
demaud  of  the  respective  lenders/* 

The  following  Questionary  has  abo  been  issued  by  the 
Society  to  all  parishes  in  the  island : — 

Xame  of  the  Parish,  its  1<  u'j:th,  breadth,  acreage,  and  general  Geological 
character,  Celtic  remains,  such  us  Rocks  or  Stones,  which  are  objects  of 
popular  traditicMi  or  supentition,  Altar  Stones,  Cairns,  dther  simple  neaps  of 
stones,  or  aurroinided  by  circles  of  stones,  Uunic  Stom^  or  Crosses. 

"  Have  any  Axes,  Sp.  ir>.  Arrow-ln  .iiN.  Vases,  Coins,  Kings  or  other 
remains  been  Ibund;  in  whoMj  possession  arc  they? 

*^  Are  there  anj  ruins  or  renuuns  of  ancient  Buildings,  embracing  Roads, 
Stations,  Bairows,  Treen  Chajn  ls  or  Yanls,  C'ivil,  Military,  or  Ecclesiastical? 

"  IiiciiTiihents,  &v..  of  tlx-  Livin;x-^  from  the  wirliest  to  the  pn'-eiit  time, 
with  the  dates  of  their  induction,  <kc.  lu  whose  gift  arc  the  vaiious  Church 
preferments  ? 

"What  benefsict  ions  have  been  given  to  the  parish,  particularly  since  1827? 

"Parochial  Kejrij^tcrs :  tluir  earlic-t  date.  Particular  iidormation  is 
eanie^stly  mpiested,  and  as  !iiii|ile  extracts  from  them  as  can  be  given.  No 
subject  is  of  more  importance  to  the  Anii<piary  and  Historian,  and  in  no  way 
can  dergymen  do  greater  service  to  the  Ilistory  of  the  Island  than  bj 
rendering  accessible  the  valuable  »lo<  uments  in  their  custo<ly. 

"The  Church,  when  huilt,  its  geru-ral  plan  aii'i  ilinifiisious ? 

"Are  thei"e  any  reujurkable  Tombs  or  Monuuunlal  luscriptions '?  Exact 
copies  these,  with  aD  annorial  bearings,  are  particularly  valuable.  Earliest 
date  on  stones,  and  remarkable  ages. 

"  Notice  any  pecnliantv  in  the  Fonts,  of  what  mate  rial-^  conipo-cd  ;  if  any 
screens  or  carved  works  ;  Communion  I'late  or  Church  Kclics ;  if  any  arms  or 
inscnptions. 

Extent  of  Parish  Ch  rk's  Glebe ;  number  of  Wardens  in  the  Parish,  or 

any  peculiar  mcwle  of  electi(»n. 

"  What  Schools  are  there  in  the  Parish,  and  how  endowed  or  supported V 
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"What  Chapels  of  other  denominations  are  there  in  the  Parish, — when 
built,  and  how  endowed,  &c.  ? 

"  Is  there  any  Library  connected  with  the  Church  or  Parish, — by  whom 
^¥en,  or  how  kept  up ;  the  number  and  description  of  Books. 

♦*  Are  there  any  Words  or  Phrases  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  district  ? 

"  Have  they  any  remarkable  Legends,  Ballads,  Proverbs,  or  Traditions  ? 

"  Are  any  Ancient  Customs  or  Games  kept  un,  or  any  peculiar  Customs 
observed  at  Funends,  or  resi)ccting  the  Dead,  or  Marriages,  or  Christenings? 

"  Are  there  any  Mineral  or  remarkable  Springs  of  Water,  or  Wells  ? 

"  Natural  Ilistorj'.  Any  information  on  tliis  subject  wiU  be  very  useful. 
Appearance  of  rare  Birds,  Insects,  Molliisca,  Shells,  &c.,  thrown  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  Plants,  &c.,  that  may  be  considered  rare,  &c." 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  MERIONETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archceologia  Canibrensis, 

Sir, — I  inclose  to  you  a  drawing  of  a  bronze  vessel,  found  in  the 
year  1855,  in  ploughing  a  field  at  Hendreforfydd,  near  Corwen. 


Bronze  VcBsel,  fovmd  at  Hendreforfydd. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  suggest  to  what 
purposes  it  was  applied.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  very  much  the 
same  in  form  as  the  altar  cruets  of  mediaeval  date.  Mr.  Albert  Way 
supposes  it  to  have  been  made  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  your  last  Number,  at  p.  250,  "  Sir  Francis  Eure"  should  be 
"  Malph  Eure,"  and  he  was,  at  this  time,  Lord  Eure  of  Multon. 


CORaBSPONDBHCB. 


T  must  also  beg  you  to  correct  an  important  error  in  my  letter 
relative  to  Llanaber  Cliiirch,  at  p.  315.  That  letter  you  will  observe 
is  written,  at  the  commencetneiit,  in  the  first  person  plural,  and, 
towards  the  end,  changes  into  the  first  person  singular.  How  this 
error  has  arisen,  I  am  quite  miable  to  aay.  Whetfaer  the  letter  bae 
been  compiled  by  the  Editors  from  a  short  article  written  by  myself 
as  speaking  in  their  name,  and  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors, 
I  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  whoever  may  be  the  writer,  or  compiler,  it 
has  been  very  hastily  done,  and  it  ia  necessary  that  the  faults  which  it 
contains  should  l)0  noticed. 

I  be|^  to  give  you  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
restoratione  of  Llanaber  Charcb.  There  are  Tenr  few  nnlts  in  the 
work,  and  they  are  the  &ult8  of  a  clever  bnt  little  practised  mason, 
who  promises  fair,  with  some  additional  instruction,  to  make  a  Yeiy 
good  workman  in  church  masonry.  These  faults  can,  I  hope,  easily 
be  remedied.  As  regards  the  architect,  Mr.  Boycc,  I  think  I  may  say 
there  are  no  mistakes.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  best  view  of  the  church 
is  from  the  turnpike-road  to  the  south-east  of  it,  ibr  it  is  the  spot  from 
whence  it  is  most  frequently  viewed.  I  mast  confess  that  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  effect  of  the  cbureb  from  the  sea-shore.  The 
piten  of  the  western  gable  is  not  high  enough,  but  this  was  quite 
anavoidable,  as,  independently  of  cost,  no  architect  would  haverecom« 
mended  an  alteration  of  the  efFcctive  old  roof. 

I  am  t^hid  to  find  that  the  boarding  and  ribs  remain  under  the 
plaster  with  which  the  ceiling  of  the  sacrarium  had  been  covered; 
but  before  the  pulling  down  yesterday  of  a  portion  of  the  plaster,  the 
original  bosses,  and  some  longitudinal  bands  of  good  oak  carving, 
were  visible. — I  remain,  kCp 

Jaly  23^  1868.  W.  W.  £.  W. 

MARRIAGE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  PRIESTHOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archwologia  CamhrenriM, 

Sir, — Under  the  head  "  Pcrranzabuloe  in  Wales,"  ArchiPologia 
CamhrcristSj  Third  Series,  ii.  p.  262,  your  correspondent  M.  N. 
inciuires  after  examples  of  the  marriage  of  the  Ilouiisb  clergy.  The 
followiog  instances  are  taken  from  L'Mistoirg  d$  la  Br$tagnCf  by  the 
learned  Benedictine  Dom  Lobineau.  In  speaking  of  Oracand,  Bishop 
of  Qui m per  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  he  says 

**  This  Orscand  honoured  the  episcopacy  more  by  his  birth  than  by 
his  life.  His  father,  named  Benedict,  \va<  the  son  of  Budic,  Comte 
de  Cornouaille,  in  the  time  of  Alain  Barhctorfc.  Benedict  was  a 
bishop  at  this  same  time,  and  continued  so  all  his  life,  that  is  to  say, 
until  the  end  <^  the  ftenth)  century ;  although,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  took  upon  him  the  quality  of  comte.  There  is  every  appear- 
ance that  he  married  being  bishop  (as  well  as  Guerech,  who  was 
Bishop,  and  afterwards  Comte,  of  Nantes,  and  who  left  a  son  at  the 
time  of  his  death).   The  wife  of  Benedict  was  called  Guinoedon,  and 
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he  had  by  her  five  children,  viz.,  Alain  Capnart,  Comte  de  Cor- 
nouaillt!  uftcr  him,  Orscand,  Bishop  of  Qiumj)cr,  Guethenue,  and 
Gucrcch,  with  adougliter  named  Avan,  u  ho  married  Iluelin,  Seijjjneur 
de  HennebonU  Orscand  followed  the  exumplc  of  his  father,  and  was 
mftiried  pablicly,  and  in  ftoe  of  the  Chnrch,  as  will  be  shown  in 

speaking  of  Alain  Capiart  

**  He  (Onoand)  solicited  the  daughter  of  Rivelin  of  Croion,  and 

the  marriage  was  about  to  be  celebrated  when  Alain 

Caignart  set  himself  against  it.  But  the  opposition  ceased,  as  soon 
as  the  prelate  had  surrendered  to  the  comte  some  of  the  lands  of  his 
church. 

The  dangbter  of  Riydin  de  Croion  was  called  Onwen  (or  Onwert), 
and  the  bishop  had  three  sons  hj  her.  Benoity  or  Benedict,  who 
encceeded  his  father,  Guigon,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Quimper,  and 
Conan.  The  title  *  wife  of  a  bishop '  did  not  shame  Onwen ;  she 
even  bore  her  state  haughtily,  so  far  as  not  to  condescend  to  rise  up 

iin  the  church  of  St.  Corentin)  at  the  presence  of  the  Comtesso 
udith  (wife  of  Alain  Caignart)  who  wishing  to  obtain 

satisfaction  for  this  contempt,  it  cost  the  bishop  another  slice  of  the 
land  of  his  ohorcb/' 

It  api>enr9  also  that  Bishop  Benedict,  the  son  of  Orscand,  likewise 
married.  Thus  three  Bishops  of  Quim|>er  in  sttocession,  gi-andfather, 
father,  and  son,  took  upon  (liemseives  the  marriage  state,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth,  and  in  the  comiiienceiiu'iit  of  the  eleventh  century. 

**  The  Acts  of  JJritatnii/,"  says  the  same  author,  **  acquaint  us 
that,  at  the  same  period,  the  Bishops  of  Vannes,  N antes,  and  Rennes 
(all  Gklliean  bishops),  liyed  openly  with  their  wives,  by  whom  they 
bad  many  children.'' 

Elsewhere  mention  is  made  of  the  inTarion  of  the  bishoprics  by  the 
kings,  and  the  gifts  of  them  to  laymen,  who  could  not  administer 
them,  but  confided  them  to  mercenary  priests.  "  These  sacrilegious 
priests  married  publicly  ;  hence  the  titles  *  priestesses,'  and  *  eccle- 
siastical children,'  so  common  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  churches 
themselves  were  not  free  from  scenes  of  scandal;  many  seigneors 
placed  their  children  in  the  priesthood  without  inquiring  whether  they 
irere  fitted  or  not  These  married  in  order  to  preserve  their  patmal 
inheritance." 

It  would  hence  appear  that,  however  the  law  of  the  Church  may 
have  been, — and  upon  that  liead  there  is  no  doubt, — the  laws  of  the 
different  countries  recognized  these  marriages  as  legitimate,  even  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Af ilner,  and  hta 
reviewer  in  the  QmrUrlif,  it  was  only  after  great  efforts  that  Pope 
Gregory  VIL  established  the  change,  and  nut  without  great  opposition^ 
in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  almost  all  Europe.  "  The  remem- 
brance of  a  married  pope,  Adrian  11.^  say  they^  was  yet  alive  in  the 
minds  of  many."»I  remain,  kc,, 

A  Gleaner. 
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BISHOP  MORGAN  OF  LLANDAFF^MYDDFAI 

CHURCH. 

To  th$  Editor  of  the  Archmologia  Cambreruis. 

Sir, — I  send  you  the  followinpf  inscription  from  a  slab  in  ISIyddfai 
Church,  Cacrmartheushire^  accoiupanied  by  a  rubbing  of  the  coat  of 
man  at  its  head.  It  wkj  perhapa  teiTe  to  complete  the  biographical 
account  of  onr  Welsh  piilates. — ^I  remain, 

AngQst  1, 1858.  Av  Amtiquart. 


"  Here  Lyeth  the  Bodv  of  Henry  Owen  late  of  Glawalt  Esq'  who 
Departed  this  Life  y*  9"^  day  of  December  1727  in  y*  70^  year  of 

his  Ajje." 

*'  Here  nl?oc  Lye  y*  Body's  of  Morpjan  Owen  of  Glassalt  aforsaid 
£sq^  (Father  of  the  said  Henry  Owen)  who  Departed  this  Life  y'  2^ 
day  or  March  in  y*  year  1067  And  of  Anne  his  wife  (Mother  of  y* 
said  Henry  Owen)  who  Departed  this  Life  y*  2B^  day  of  December 

In  y*  year  1688." 

"  Here  alsoe  Lyeth  y*  Body  of  y*  Riffht  Reverend  Father  in  Qod 
Morjxan  late  Bishop  of  LandaflTe  Great  Uncle  to  y*  said  Henry  Owen 
who  after  haveinj;  suffenul  inucli  for  \m  Loyalty  to  liis  S()V(  r;ii<;ne 
Kin*;  Charles  y*  tirst  and  liis  j)ioii8  Zcale  for  y*  Establislied  Church 
Departed  this  Life  the  6^  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
1644." 

DESTRUCTION  OF  ROMAN  TOWNS  IN  BRITANNY. 

T'o  the  Kditor  of  ihv  Arclucohujla  Camhrensis, 

Sin, — In  the  present  position  of  the  discussion  concerninj;  the 
condition  of  Britain  after  the  Honians,  it  nisjy  not  be  uiiiiil(  rcstiii*;  to 
afi'ord  some  means  of  drawing  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
state  of  things  in  Britanny.  With  tnis  object  in  yiew,  I  send  yoa 
the  fbllowinff  sammary  of  some  obsenrations  made  by  one  of  our 
members,  M.  de  la  Borderie,  at  the  Arch8Bolo<:ical  Congress  of 
France,  held  at  Nantes  in  1866.  On  that  occasion  M.  de  la  fiorderie 
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drew  an  ideal  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Couesnon,  on  the  borders 
of  Nonnaody,  to  the  town  of  Vannes,  and  obsenred  that  to  the 
westward  of  thU  line  b  the  true  country  of  Britanny;  but  to  the 
eastward,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  Maine,  AnjoOy 
and  Poitou,  it  is  Gallo-Frankisli  Britanny.  Westward  of  the  line 
thus  traced,  and  in  Britanny  purely  so  called,  the  clianpes  of  the  sites 
of  the  centres  of  |)oj)ulation  have  been  very  considerable.  M.  de  la 
Borderie  quoted  the  names  of  the  towns  which  ancient  geographers 
placed  within  the  limits  of  the  Armorican  peninsula.  Out  of  their 
number,  twdve  in  alt,  one  only.  Alette^  near  St  Servan,  maintained 
till  the  twelfth  century  tlie  degree  of  importance  which  it  had  nnder 
the  Romans,  while  the  others  turned  into  miserable  little  places,  or 
else  so  completely  disappeared  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  search  for 
their  sites  is  a  work  of  almost  pure  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  ancient  Roman  establishments,  the  ruins  of  which  still  lie  about 
our  fields,  have  no  names  whatever  attached  to  them,  io  remote  is  the 
epoch  of  their  decline  and  fell. 

The  principal  centres  of  population  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Episcopal 
cities,  are  alto^^ether  of  Breton  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  such  as  Dol, 
St.  Brieuc,  Treguier,  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  Quimper.  The  latter  by  . 
its  birth  destroyed  the  ancient  Ciallo-Roman  town,  C'icitas  Aquihniiay 
a  few  remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  about  three  quarters  ot  a  mile 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Odct  and  the  Steir,  in  the  faubourg  of 
Locmaria.  It  slightly  revived,  however,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  monastery. 

As  for  the  secondary  centres  of  population,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  castles  of  considerable  strenirth,  and  chief  towns  of  fiefs  of  im- 
portance,  there  were  to  the  westward  of  this  line — Josselin,  Ploermel, 
Auray,  Quiniperle,  Pont-l'Ablie,  Chateaulin,  Landerneau,  Brest, 
Morlaix,  Lannion,  Guingamp,  Quintin,  Lamballe,  Dinan,  £cc.  Out 
of  this  number  there  is  only  Brest  where  traces  are  to  be  found  of  an 
establishment  of  any  importance  in  Gallo-Roman  times.  A  few  tilea 
at  Landerneau,  a  statuette  and  some  coins  at  Morlaix,  have  been 
found  ;  but  the«e  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  town. 
It  appears,  Firsts — That  in  the  east  of  IJritanny  the  three  capital 
cities  of  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch  have  retained  their  importance  down 
to  the  present  time;  but  the  secondary  centres  of  population,  and  the 
feudal  cbirf  towns,  have  been  formed  in  the  middle  ages,  without 
having  been  preceded  by  any  Roman  establishment  of  importance. 
Second, — That  in  the  western  part  of  the  Armorican  peninsula,  none 
of  the  mediaeval  towns,  two  only  excepted,  were  built  on  the  sites  of 
Roman  ones.  And  this  general  displacement  of  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation in  Lower  Britanny,  M.  de  la  Borderie  considers  a  sign  of  the  * 
preponderance  of  a  Breton  immigration  into  these  districts. 

I  remain,  &c., 

August  13, 1808.  A  Brbtoh  BIbhbbr. 
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COWBRIDOE  CHARTER,  NAME,  ko. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archwologia  Canibrensis. 

Sir, — Among  the  "  Archceolof^ical  Notes  and  Queries"  in  your 
Number  for  July  last,  I  observe  the  following: — **  Query  73. — Pont 
Fabn.— Can  any  member  give  accurate  information  as  to  the  earliest 
date  wbeD  this  name  was  applied  to  Cowbridge?" 

Now,  althoDgh  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question  precisely,  I 
think  that  I  can  satisfy  your  readers  that  the  name  of  "  Cowbrtdqe,'' 
or  Dovtum^  is  much  more  andent  than  that  of  "  Pont  Fasn/'  or 
Stone  IJridge, 

We  all  know  that  the  principal  rivers  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Monmouth  were  originally  crossed  by  wooden  bridges,  and 
that  it  has  been  only  in  oomparatiTely  modem  times  that  these  have 
been  superseded  by  our  more  commodious  and  more  lasting  stone 

erections. 

Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicles^  (book  i.  p.  74,)  speaking  of  Cardiff, 
says, — "  Certcs  the  Taffe  is  the  {greatest  Kiver  in  all  Glamoru;ansliire. 
The  course  of  y*  water  in  tliis  River  is  so  swift,  and  brinj^eth  of  such 
Logs  and  Bodies  from  the  Woodie  Hills,  that  they  do  not  seldom 
crush  the  Bridge  in  pieces,  but  for  as  much  as  it  is  made  of  Timberp 
it  is  repaired  with  Lyttle  Cost,  whereas  if  it  were  made  of  hard  Stone, 
all  the  Countrie  about  wouhl  hardly  be  able  to  amend  it." 

The  traditionary  account  in  the  locality,  with  respect  to  the  name  of 
"  Cowhridtjey*  is,  that  an  animal  of  the  horine  species,  whiif^t  drinking 
in  the  river  under  one  of  tlie  arches  of  the  old  wooden  bridge,  by 
which  the  Thaw  was  formerly  crossed  in  that  town,  became  entangled 
bpr  the  horns,  in  the  net-work  of  timber,  and  drowned ;  and  that  this 
drcnmstance  gave  to  the  place  the  name  of  CoW'Br  idfje, 

I  have  also  heard  that  Cowbridge  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
county  in  which  a  stone  bridge,  of  any  considerable  span,  was  con- 
structed, and  that  the  Welshmen  considered  it  so  rrm;irk;ihlo  a  thing, 
that  tliey  called  the  place  in  coQsequence,  Tre'I^otU-Fam,  or  the 
Stone  liridje  Town. 

That  "  Cowbridge"  is  a  name  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
fiom  Yarious  circumstances. 

In  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Glamorganshire,  by  Sir  Robert 
Fitzhamon,  which  occurred  a.d.  1000,  it  is  stated,  that,  after  dividing 
the  county  amonf^  tlie  twelve  knights  who  accompanied  him,  Fitz- 
hamon reserved  to  himself  **  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  arid  the  manors 
belonging:  to  it,  viz.,  CowlriJ/je,  Kenfi<^,  Tyr-y-Tarli,  atnl  tlie  lordship 
of  Boverton."  It  also  appears,  from  the  records  of  members  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  Welith  Boroughs,  that,  in  the  d3rd  year  of 
Henry  YIIL,  (1542,)  Sir  John  Bassett,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was 
returned  a  member  for  Cardiff,  and  its  contributory  boroughs  of 
Cowbridge  and  Llanfrissent."  Again,  in  the  old  charter  of  the  town^ 
which  (:is  constable  of  the  old  castle  of  Hol)ert  de  St.  (^uentin,  in  the 
manor  of  Llanblelhian,  and  as  such  eoHtfficio  mayor  of  Cowbridge)  I 
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have  in  my  posaeanon,  and  which  refers  to  still  more  ancient  grants^ 
that  town  is  described  as  "  Nostra  Villa  de  Cmthridge,"  That  charter 
is  rather  a  corioiis  doeumenti  and  the  following  are  extracts  from  it : — 

**  Sboumda  PABa  Paten,  de  Anno  Regni  Regis  Caroli  Secnndi 

Tricessimo  Tertio. 
'*  De  Cart.  Vill.  )  Rkx  Omnibus  ad  qiios  &c.  Salutem.  Cum 
de  Cowbrid<^e.  3  Villa  <lc  Cowbri(l<;e  in  Com.  nro  Glamorgan 
Sit  Villa  valde  antiqua  et  Popiilosa,  ac  Burgenses  ct  Inhabilantes  ejus 
ejusdem  Villon  per  divers  scpar.  nomina,  a  tempore  cujus  contrar. 
memoria  homin  non  existiti  divers  LIbertat  Consoetad.  Francbes. 
Immunitat  et  P.bemlnent.  habuer.  Usi  et  gavisi  faer.»  taiii  racone  et 
pretexta  diTemr.  Cart,  et  Litrar  Paten,  per  divers  Progenitores  et 
Antecessores  nros  nup.  Rcr^es  et  Reginas  Anj^liaj.  et  per  divcrsos 
Dominos  et  Dominas  de  Glamorgan  eis  ante  hac  fact,  concess.  sive 
confirmat.,  quam  ri'iio,  ct  p.textu  diversar.  p.scripconm  usund.  et 

consuetudin.  in  eadem  Villa  ub  antique  usitat.  et  consuct  

Nos  iflritor  Yolsktes  quod  de  certo  inperpm  in  eadem  Villa  oon- 
tioQo  babeatur  on.  cert,  et  indabitat  modus  de,  et  pro,  eostod.  paeis 
nre  ac  pro  Reginiine  ct  Gubernacoe  ejusdem  Villse  et  populi  nB  ibm 
habitant,  et  ad  ilium  confluend.  Et  quod  Villa  p.dict.  de  cetcro  in 
pcrjnii  sit  et  pcrmaneat  Villa  pacis  et  quictis,  ad  formidinem  et  terro- 
reni  njulor.  delinqucn.,  et  in  premium  bonor.,  atque  eciam  ut  pax  nra 
ceteraq.  facta  Justiciue,  et  boni  Regiminis,  ibtii  melius  custodiri  pos- 

stnt  et  valeant  

Volamns  Ordinavimus  Constitiiimiis  et  Concedimas  Quod  diet. 
Villa  de  Cowhridge  in  Com.  nro  Glamorgan,  sit  erit  pcrmaneat  de 
cetero  inperpm  libera  Villa  de  se,  Et  ^uod  Ballivi  Aldcrmani  et 
Biirgenses  \  iihe  p.dict.  et  Successor,  sui  sint  ct  erunt  pcrpefuis  fiitur. 
temporibus,  vi^xorc  prcsonciuni,  uniini  Corpus  Corporat.  et  Poiiticum 
per  nomcn  Ballivor.  Aldror.  et  Burgcnsiuui  \'illae  de  Cowbridge  in 

Com.  Glamorgan  *  

£t  qnod  Ballivi  Aldn.  et  Burgenses  Villoe  predict,  et  Successores  sal 
de  certo  inperpm  babeant  Commune  Sigillum  pro  cansis  et  negotiia 

siiis  ( t  Successores  quibuscunq.  agend  

Et  ultcrius  volumus  et  per  prcscntes  ordinamus  quod  Ballivi  Villae 
predict,  in  posfcrum  diuend.  et  iiominaiid.,  antcquani  ad  Otlic.  illuj 
Ballivi  vcl  liallivor  cxccjiiriid.  adrnittaiitur,  aut  cor.  aliqui.s  adniittatiir, 
per  Conbtabular.  Casteii  de  Lanblctliian  pro  Icnipore  existen.  aut  per 
ejus  Deputat.  Approbat  et  a))probati  erit  et  erunt,  et  Saoramefit  cor- 
poral coram  Constabular  Castr.  predict  sive  ejus  Deputat.  ad  CMBcium 
illnd  bene  ( t  fidellt.  exoqnand.  prestabant  et  eor.  quilit.  prcstabit  Et 
quod  post  bujus  ajiprobacon  et  Sacram.  sic  ut  p.fertur  babit.  ct  prestit. 
OfHcium  illud  iiabeant  ct  cxerccnnt  pro  ct  duran.  tal.  tempwe  qual 

Ballivi  Villa?  predict,  teniporib.  rctroact.  solebatit  

Et  ultcrius  volunuis  ct  per  prcscntes  pro  no!),  liercd.  et  Successor,  m  is 
conccdimus  ])refat.  Ballivis  Aldris  et  Burgcns.  V^illae  predict,  et  suc- 
cessor suis,  quod  Constabular  Castri  do  Lanbletbian  predict,  pro  tem- 
pore ezistend.  ao  Ballivi  gusdem  VilL  pro  tempore  existen.  perpetuis 
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fiitar.  temporibos  mni  et  erant  Jmtioiar  on  el  aor  qnilt.  sit  et  erit 
Jnstic  nr.  ac  hered.  et  successor,  nr.  at  pacem  nr.am  hand,  et 

successor,  nr.  infra  Vill  predict.  Libertat  et  pecinct.  ejusdem  conser- 
Tand.  et  custodiend.  (quor.  Constabular  Castri  prediict.  unuin  esse 

voliimus.)  

In  Cujus  Rei  6cc,  Teste  Rege  upud  Westiu.  octavo  die  Augustii. 

**  P.  bre  de  priYato  Sigillo. 
^Thia  is  a  true  Copy  of  the  Oriffipal  Record 
remaining  in  the  Chappel  of  the  Rolls  hxvwg 
been  examined  by  me 

"  Hen.  Rooke,  Clerk  of  the  Rolls. 

"  2^  June  1753. 
Examined  this  Copy  with  the 
Original  Record  in  the  Chappel 
of  the  Rolls  along  with  M'  Rooke 
the  proper  officer,  by  me 

"Jo"  Thomas." 

I  remain,  yours  kc, 

R.  C.  J^^1CH0LL  CaRNB. 

Nash  Manor,  near  Cowbridge, 
August  5,  ISoS. 

   * 

RUTHIN  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Archaologia  Cambrentie, 

SiR» — Passing  through  Rathin  the  other  day,  I  conld  not  fail  to 
perceiye  the  spire  now  building  on  the  steeple  of  the  church.   It  is  of 

fourteenth  century  work,  and  does  credit  in  its  desi<rii  to  the  architect ; 
but  I  think  it  would  have  produced  a  better  «^(nier;il  effect  if  the  sides 
of  the  tower  had  been  pierced  with  plain  loop**,  or  «injL;le-li<rht  win- 
dows, beneath  the  belfry  story,  instead  of  !e;ivin<;  so  large  a  portion 
of  wailing  quite  plain.  It  must  not  be  fori^olten  that  the  original 
steeple  is  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  periods  of  our  history, — the 
earlier  portion  of  the  last  century, — when  constructional  proprieties 
were  unknown  to  builders;  and  any  architect  of  the  present  day  is 
fully  justified  in  treating  the  works  of  our  great-grandfathers  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom.  He  can  hardly  make  them  worse  than  they 
were. 

Observin}^  tliat  all  the  pews  and  other  wooden  abominations  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  have  been  removed,  I  hope  that  the  two  tombs 
mentioned  hj  old  Churchyard  in  the  following  lines  from  his  WoT' 
MtJisf  of  Wake  may  be  discoTcred : — 

A  church  there  is,  in  Wrvthen  at  this  day, 

Whcrehi  Lord  Gray,  tnat  once  was  Earle  of  Kent, 

In  tombc  of  stone,  amid  the  chauncell  lay  : 
But  since  rcinov'd,  as  worldly  matters  went, 

And  in  a  wall,  so  layd  as  now  he  lyes 
Bi^^t  hand  of  qneere,  full  playne  before  your  qres; 

ABOH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  SBBIESy  VOL.  IT.  3  K 
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An  Ankrps  too,  that  npj^  that  wall  did  dwell, 

With  trim  'wrought  worke,  in  wall  ia  buiyed  well." 

Til  is  mention  of  the  **  Ankress,"  or  female  aDchorite^  is  pecaliarlj 

interpstinof. 

It  was  with  mucli  ro«Trct  that  I  was  informed  in  Ruthin  that  the 
new  scats  of  the  church  arc  to  be  made  of  deal — not  of  oak.  If  so, 
then  this  Is  a  piece  of  grataitons  barbarism  and  bad  economj,  which 
would  make  -me  prefer  eren  the  old  unsightly  pews.  Why  build  a 
spire  if  there  is  not  money  enough  to  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  church 
properly  ? — ^wby  wear  a  silk  hood  over  a  calico  surplice?  How  long 
will  a  system  of  "  sham still  be  allowed  to  disBp^ure  what  ought  to  be 
the  handsomest  edifice  in  a  parish  ? — X  remain,  kc.^ 

An  Antiquary. 

September  1,  1868. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ANCIENT  ROADS  IN  WALES. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  Archeeologia  Cambrenm. 

Sir, — ^It  is  well  known  to  the  Association  that  several  members  are 
actively  engaged  in  tracing  ancient  roads,  whether  British  or  Roman, 
in  various  parts  of  Wales;  and  I  therefore  wish  to  throw  out  a  SUg* 
gestion  for  the  purpor?e  of  elicitin"^  their  opinion  upon  it. 

1  believe  that  Roman  roads  anion*^  our  mountains  are  not  always  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  marks  that  cliaracterize  them  in  n^ore  level 
districts.  They  are  not  always  laid  out  in  straight  lines  from  one 
Station  to  another,  nor  are  they  always  paved.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  wind  about  considerably, — not  always  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
confi<:urution  of  the  ground;  and  they  are  more  commonly  found^ 
now  at  h^ast,  as  trciielK^s  than  as  raised  causeways. 

I  conceive  that  uTuier  such  circunistaiicos — which  I  believe  can  be 
proved  to  exist — it  is  difficult  to  distinguitsli  a  Roman  road  from  a 
britlsh  one;  at  least  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  no  particular 
marks  whereby  it  can  be  positively  determined,  in  ordinary  cases, 
whether  a  road  be  Roman  or  not. 

That  the  Ikitons  had  roads  contemporaneously  with,  if  not  aata- 
cedently  to,  the  Romans  seems  to  me  certain  ;  and  that  the  Romans 
adopted  the  British  roads,  usiiinr  arid  imj)rovin<^  then),  also  seems  to 
me  hij;hly  probable;  but  how  to  dislin»ruisli  one  from  the  other  by 
appearances  only,  I  confess  my^eli  unable  to  discover. — I  remain,  6lc., 

An  ANTiqiTART. 

August  10, 1858. 
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Query  76. — In  the  charter  granted  to  the  corporation  of  Cardigan^ 

as  quoted  by  Meyricke,  in  his  JIutory  of  Carditjamhirey  occurs  tlie 
nume  of  u  Bisliop  of  LeicesUr,    Is  not  this  erroneous?    Should  it 
.not  he  Chichi'situr?  '  A.  B. 

Q.  77. — Can  any  niciiibrr  fix  the  date  of  the  earliest  MS.  in  wi)ich 
the  tJO-caiied  bardic  characters  are  to  be  found  ?  I  ssuspot  t  tlicm,  like 
some  other  "  burdic  "  muUers,  to  be  nothing  more  than  coniparutivcly 
modem  ioyentions.  An  Antiquary. 

Q.  78. — Has  any  cist-vaen  ever  been  discovered  in  VValei*  bearing 
an  iDscription  ?  I  do  not  mean  any  medievaL  ooffin-Iid,  bat  a  cist- 
▼aen,  found  in  nnconsecrated  ground.  J« 

Q.  79.— I  shall  be  glad  of  information,  if  any  can  be  obtained,  as 
to  the  earKest  record  biiiierto  discovered  of  sbip-bnilding  in  Wales. 
Bxcellent  coasting  vci^sclsy  and  others  of  ratber  greater  Durthcn,  are 

now  constructed  in  \^'aIes ;  hut  it  is  a  question  of  importance  in  its 
bearings  on  WcUh  lii>tory,  \vhen  and  \>here  within  the  Principality 
ship-buiidinc;  on  an  extended  scale  first  arose.  For  instance,  can  any 
antiquary  discover  the  earliest  recorded  date  of  ships  being  built  in 
Miltbrd  Haven?  I  do  not  mean  anythuig  about  Prince  Madoc,  but 
something  authentic  R.  W.  Y.  C. 

Q.  80. — ^The  inquirer,  an  arebitect,  wishes  to  obtain  a  list  of  ancient 
churches  mik  spires,  in  any  county  of  Wales  except  Pembroke. 

H. 

An.fTcer  to  Query  73. — Pont-faeUy  or  ratlicr  Pontf&n,  is  a  name 
pi'obably  as  old  as  tlie  town  itself;  at  least  it  was  under  that  name  the 
Komans  found  the  place  j  and  this  goes  backwards  a  good  bit.  The 
.Romans,  it  is  a  known  principle,  either  Latinized  or  translated  the 
proper  names  of  conquered  countries.  Pontyfon  they  found  con- 
venient to  translate  into  Bovio ;  bovis,  and  the  Celtic  bA,  and  mA,  and 
mon,  being  synonymous  terms,  all  converging  in  the  Saxon  namecow. 
Some  old  Welslinian  had  thrown  some  two  or  three  alder  trees  over 
the  river  lliaWj  and  clotUled  the  same  to  form  a  trajerfus,  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  his  cattle  to  tiie  caedratv  over  tlie  river.  Tliis 
bridy;e,  under  his  hands,  grew  into  immortality,  when  the  less  fortunate 
builder,  or  rather  hewer's  name,  went  off  with  the  stream,  and  the 
Thaw-^Ut  him— in  this  case  acting  up  to  its  name.  Taw — 8ie  gloria 
nwndu   Pont&en  is  but  a  corruption  of  Pontfdn. 

Llwtd  o  Langathbh. 
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Christ  Church,  Brecon. — This  valuable  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century  is  about  to  be  restored,  the  edifice 
being  intended  for  the  chapel  of  the  new  Grammar  School,  to  be  erected 
here  by  order  of  the  tnuteeB,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  lately  ob- 
tained. We  intend  to  engrave  complete  illustrations  of  this  building, 
and  to  publish  the  hieto^  of  the  oonyentual  institutiony  in  a  future 
Number. 

LlanfabS  ChuBCH,  Brecon. — This  church,  the  roof  of  which 
fell  in  some  time  since,  18  going  to  be  rebuilL  We  hope  that  the 
tower  will  be  retained. 

Llandwroo  CnuncH,  Caernarvonshire. — This  church  is  now 
in  process  of  re-edificuiion  by  11.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Baii{i:or.  We 
trust  that  the  monuments  will  be  suitably  placed  in  the  new  building. 

Preservation  of  Earthworks  in  Glamorganshire. — A  short 
time  since  the  tenant  farmer  of  a  remote  spot  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
gynwyd,  belonging  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Dunraven,  had  begun 
to  plough  down  an  encampment  called  Bwlwarcian,  "the  bulwarlu/' 
on  his  rarm.  The  subject  having  been  brought  under  her  ladyship'a 
notice,  the  countess  immediately  gave  directions  (hat  no  further  injury 
should  be  done  to  this  ancient  earthwork.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  record  this  circumstance,  as  an  excellent  example  to  all  landowners 
how  to  act  under  similar  circumstances.  If  general  orders  for  the 
preservation  of  earthworks  were  given  to  agents  and  surveyors  of 
estates,  much  damage  might  be  prevented  worn  being  done,  more 
through  ignorance  of  the  wue  of  early  remainsi  than  from  any  bad 
will  towanla  f uch  relics  of  national  history. 

Iksoribsd  Stonb  at  Hatlb,  St.  Erth,  Cornwall. — (Ante^ 
p.  179.)-^.  O.  W.  (p.  318)  considers  the  fourth  line  to  be  a  proper 
name ;  bat  as  the  name  of  the  departed  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
second  line,  now  partly  effaced,  between  which  and  the  fourth  line  is 
the  word  requievit^  I  imagined  that  the  letters  CVNATDO,  forming 
the  fourth  line,  did  not  represent  a  proper  name^  but  the  year  of  the 
deceased's  birth. — R.  Edmonds,  Junr. 

Roman  Mines  in  Wales. — The  subject  of  the  mining  operations 
carried  on  in  Wales  by  the  Romans  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  one 
of  our  members,  Mr.  T.  Wright,  who  Is  carrying  on  similar  researches 
in  wious  parts  of  England.  Information  on  uiis  head  is  sought  for 
by  him,  and  any  intelligence  as  to  new  disooyeries  will  be  duly 
appreciated.  It  constitutes  a  question  bearing  closely  on  that  of 
Roman  roads  in  the  Principality,  and  it  is  one  which  members  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  they  are  engaged  in  tracing  the  marks 
of  Roman  progress  among  our  mountains. 
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Sculptured  Crosses  of  Ireland. — A  magnificent  work  on  this 
subject  has  been  published  in  London  by  Mr.  H.  O'Neill.  It  is 
executed  in  the  best  style  of  tinted  lithography,  and  contains  3(5  plates, 
ICMmbling  those  publbbed  by  Mr.  Qhaimeny  and  Hr.  Stuart,  in 
Scotland.  The  price  ia  rather  nigh,  five  gaineaa :  bnt  worka  like  theie 
ought  to  find  tneir  way  readily  into  the  librariea  of  noblemen,  and 
otter  munificent  patrona  of  national  archaology. 

Llandeilo-Fawb  and  its  NEiOHBOURnooD.  By  W.  Davies.— 
This  is  the  title  of  a  small  guide  book  to  the  beautifal  neighbourhood 
of  Llandeilo-Fawr,  and  in  it  the  aiitlior  has  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  various  objects  of  natural  history  and  antiquity  which  give  peculiar 
interest  to  that  district.  The  work  is  more  strictly  topographical  than 
antiquarian,  and  as  such  lies  without  the  limits  of  our  Association  to 
give  an  account  of.  We  may  say  thus  much,  however,  that  it  containa 
a  summary  of  what  commonly  paafles  for  the  Welsh  history  of  the 
Vale  of  Towy,  but  which  we  believe  is  destined  at  some  future  time  to 
suffer  so  many  corrections  and  alterations  from  the  light  of  archaeo- 
logical science  as  will  render  it  almost  valueless.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  medineval  history  of  this  district; 
nor  can  there  be  until  the  labour  is  begun  in  the  right  place— in  the 
Record  Offices  of  London.  In  particular,  the  author  s  account  of 
Castell  Carreg  Cennen,  and  Cam  Goch,  gives  us  no  reliable  information 
whatever;  it  is  merely  equivalent  to  the  current  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  notice  of  the  Meddygon  Myddfai  is  worth 
reaoling;  but  we  shall  say  nothinrr  about  the  modern  (?)  inscribed 
stone  removed  from  the  villaj^e  to  Cilgwyn  until  we  have  drawn  the 
Maen-hir  removed  at  the  same  time.  We  could  wish  to  have  seen  a 
list  of  the  anti(j^uities  of  the  district  arranged  in  chronological  order; 
this  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  second  edition.  The  account  of 
Qolden  Orove  and  Jeremy  Taylor  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book ;  and  the  portions  that  refer  to  Dynevor,  Aberglasney,  and 
Llandeilo,  as  it  once  was,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Patronymioa  Britannioa,  a  Dictionary  op  Family  Names. 
By  Mark  Antony  Lower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. — This  work  is  the  result 
of  a  study  of  British  family  names  extending  over  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  favourable  reception  which  the  author's  Efujlhh  Sur- 
name*  obtained,  and  the  many  hundreds  of  communications  to  which 
that  work  save  rise,  have  occasioned  the  present  one.  The  author 
has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  origin,  meaning,  and 
history  of  our  family  designations — a  subject  which,  when  investigated 
in  the  light  of  ancient  records  and  of  modem  philology,  proves  highly 
illustrative  of  many  habits  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  forms  a 
very  curious  branch  of  archaeology.  It  is  publishing  by  8ubscri[)tion, 
and  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  antiquarian 
students. 
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Tokens  mum  in  tkb,  Seventeenth  Obntury  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  By  W.  BoTNB,  F.8.A.  Londoo: 
J.  Russell  Smith.  18^. 

This  work  will  be  welcomed  by  the  topompher  and  the  genealo^st, 

as  fillinf^  up  several  lacuncc  in  county  and  municipal  history.  With 
its  carefully  compiled  lists,  and  its  excellent  plntes,  it  is  just  what  is 
required  for  the  library  of  the  most  exact  arclia^olo<xist.  Members 
will  observe  that^  through  the  author's  kindness,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  them  the  two  plates  illoatretiTe  of  the  most  notable  tokens 
hitherto  found  in  Wales ;  and  they  are  good  specimens  of  the  contents 
of  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  scope  of  this  work  may  best  be  gleaned 
from  the  followinf^  observations  of  tlio  authorj— - 

"The  series  of  Tokens  deserilx^l  in  llus  ^^'ork  commcnre?  with  the  year 
1648,  about  the  tiiue  of  the  b»  lie;uUn<^  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  Koyal  preroga- 
tive of  Coining  was  set  aside,  and  ext^iuds  to  the  year  1672,  wlien  the 
circulition  of  Omiu  of  this  description  was  cried  down  by  a  Prodamatioii  of 
Cliurlcs  II.  As  memorials  of  a  |>eriod  which  was  perhaps  moire  importiiut 
and  eventtul  than  any  other  in  Kntrlish  histori',  thes*'  Tokens  are  acknowlcnltred 
to  be  of  high  value.  They  circulated  in  nearly  every  town  in  tlie  kingdom 
(except  in  Scotland),  and  they  bear  on  them  reocfds  of  fiumlies,  companies, 
bnildings,  andent  inns,  old  customs,  and  many  other  matters  ol'  t<  >p()^^raj)hieal 
and  antifjuarinn  interest.  Many  of  them  were  i.ssue<l  by  Meiiibi  i>  nt'  the 
Lon^  rarhament,  by  Lords  of  Manors,  Mayors  and  bhcritls.  The  student  of 
Herddiy  will  find  am<mg  them  numerons  coats-of-anns  of  families,  dties^ 
towns,  abbevs,  trades,  etc  Amon<(  the  most  fretjueiit  devices  un%  the  Trade 
Arms;  article.**  of  dress,  someof  tluiii  lonjjj  since  obst)lete;  iinplfiuent!*  of  war, 
trade,  and  apiculture ;  and  the  various  ^igns  by  which  the  shops  and  inns 
were  diijtinguished  at  a  time  when  the  houses  were  not  numbered/* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  oar  readers  are  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this  carious  kind  of  private  money ;  and 
to  such  wc  are  doing  a  senrice  by  printing  the  following  extract  from 

the  Introduction : — 

"The  small  coinage  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  was  of  silver; 
transactions  rt.?quiring  money  of  inferior  value  were  <-arrled  on  by  means  of 
black  mail,  turneys,  Abbey -piece:*,  crockards,  dotkins,  sloiUings,  and  other 
base  foreign  currency,  as  wdll  as  by  English  leaden  Tokens,  all  of  which  were 
illegJil,  an«l  against  the  circulation  of  which  many  severe  laws  were  enacted  by 
our  earlier  kings.  Siher  money  was  cointnl  as  low  in  value  as  the  p<mny, 
throe-lkrthings,  halfj)euuy,  and  fartlun||  \  all  these  were  in  common  use,  but 
from  thdr  small  sixe  and  weight — ^the  silver  halipenny  of  Elizabeth  weighing 
only  four  grains— they  were  e.xtremdy  inconvenient  and  were  easily  lost. 
Small  change  (»f  a  more  useful  size  and  \v»  ight  wai^  renuinMl,  even  though  it 
must  consist  of  a  baser  metal.  In  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  pattern-pieces  were 
itrnck,  and  a  proclamation  drawn  up,  If^^ali/.ing  the  circtdation  of  copper 
mcmey ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  the  Qucvn  had  e\{>erienced  in  rostonng 
the  standard  of  silver  money,  which  had  been  much  flel>aso<l  during  the 
extravagant  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.,  her  aversion  to  a  base  cum-ncy  wjis  so 
great,  that  the  project  was  abandoned  without  trial.   IVunies  and  halfpennies 

of  small  iiae,  however,  w«e  iasoed  in  1601  and  1608  ftr  drodaaon  in 
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Ireland,  and  authority  was  granted  hy  Efiiabetihi  to  tlie  Mayor  tad  Cofpon* 
tion  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  to  isaxw  a  Coq)oration  farthing  token. 

*'Th«^  ntH'xl  tor  small  cluiuge  bt'ing  ur<^ent,  leaden  Tokens,  generally  of  mean 
workmanship,  eontiuuod  to  be  iikiued  by  tradesnu  n  until  l(il3,  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  then  delegated  his  prorogatiTe  of  itnldog 
copper  money  to  John  Baron  Ilarington,  for  a  money  oomnderatkm ;  tho 
patent  however  was  j^Tnmted  for  farthin;^s  only. 

"On  the  accession  of  Charles  L  to  the  throne  in  1625,  the  patent  for  the 
coinage  of  fiuihuigB  was  raiewod.  The  privilef^  was  gros.sly  abund  by  the 
patentees,  who  issned  them  in  unreasonable  quantities,  and  of  a  merely  nominal 
intrinsir  value^  the  coins  weip:hinp;  only  six  ^ains  each.  They  encouraged 
the  circulation  by  giving  twenty-one  shillings  m  farthings  for  twenty  sliillinga 
in  nlver ;  by  tlus  means  many  unprincipled  jiersons  were  induced  to  piux'hase 
thcan,  and  wouUl  force  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  shillings*  worth  of  them  at 
a  time  on  all  witli  whom  thev  had  dealings.  In  a  short  time,  not  onlv  the 
City  of  London,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  the  counties  adjacent 
to  the  metropolis— Kent,  £ssex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk — were  so  burdened  with 
fbem,  that  in  many  places  scarcely  any  silTer  or  gold  coin  wasleftf  the  ouiraicy 
consisting  entirely  of  fartliing  lokens.  The  issne  of  this  patent  was  one  ef 
the  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the  first  two  Stuart  kings,  which  tended  to  destroy 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Royal  FauiUy.  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  the  nearly  9500  Twos  described  in  tiiis  Wofk,  the  name  of  Cbailee 
b  found  on  only  44.  The  nomeious  families  named  Sndthf  who  issued  above 
one  hundre<l  Tokens,  have  not  a  single  Charles  amongst  them.  Ja»ues,  Ix'ing 
a  Scripture  name,  has  been  more  fortunate,  though  it  is  not  so  common  as 
might  nave  been  expected. 

The  accumulation  of  the  patent  farthings  in  the  hands  of  small  tradesin^ 
cnuse<l  the  latter  so  great  a  Ius'j,  from  the  refu-:d  dfthc  patentee's  to  n'rlian'^e 
them,  that  in  1644,  in  cnnst  ij-inice  of  the  public  clamour,  they  were  suj>pi('ss<'d 
by  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  which  ordered  that  they  should  be  rechanged  from 
monev  raised  on  the  patentees*  estates.  Apparently  an  authorized  carrenoy 
was  then  intende<l,  as  two  pattern  farthings  were  stnick  (described  at  pnire.^ 
170  and  1>^<)),  one  of  whieh  is  date<l  l<jt4:  the  design  however  was  never 
carried  out,  men's  uiinibi  being  then  too  much  occupied  with  the  Civil  War 
between  the  Ksne  and  the  Paniament. 

"The  deiith  of  the  King  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  coining 
CopfMT  and  brass;  the  Tokens  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  Work 
immediately  began  to  be  it^ued,  and  were  circulated  without  authority,  and, 
ae  stated  on  some  of  ^em,  for  *  necessary  change.*  As  they  were  received 
again  by  the  issuer  when  presented,  they  were  far  prefi-rablei  to  tlie  }»atent 
farthings.  The  f-arliest  date  on  the  Tokens  is  1(348.  Althdii^di  thost'  of  that 
year  are  not  numerous,  they  ai-e  Ibuud  to  have  been  issued  iu  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  occur  in  suflirient  nnmber  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  most  of 
them  wei-e  struck  previously  to  the  King's  death;  far  though  the  year  1648 of 
the  Old  Style  continued  until  .Man  h  JG,  1040,  two  months  would  seem  too 
short  a  time  tor  so  many  of  thom  to  have  been  desiguedf  struck,  and  pat  in 
circulation. 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonweath,  no  copper  money  was 

coined  by  the  riovemment,  except  a  few  farthings,  whieh  are  very  rare,  and 
wen?  probably  only  patterns  for  an  intende<l  coinage.  Silv«'r  money  continued 
to  be  issued  of  the  value  of  twopence,  one  penny,  and  hallpenuy.  ^  That  the 
government  of  the  Commotfvrealth  was  as  unpopular  as  that  which  it  had 
overthrown,  is  evident  from  the  Tokens,  which  were  undoubttHlly  an  index  of 
puUic  opinion:  the  Commonwealth  Arms  are  very  rarely  founcl  on  them; 
whilst  after  the  Restoration  the  Kuyai  Arms,  the  King's  Head,  and  other 
imognia  of  royalty,  are  ezoeediugly  oommon.** 
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In  adyerting  to  the  extent  which  this  kind  of  coinage  attained^  Mr. 

Boyne  observes, — 

"  Some  discussion  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  as  to  the  probable  number  of 
Tokens  issued  during  the  seventeenth  eentury,  when  the  writer  venture<l  to 
guess  than  at  iosetj  uionsand,  and  by  another  person  they  were  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand.  After  an  examination  of  all  the  principal  collections  of  tlicse 
pieces,  and  an  extensive  com'spondcnce  with  anti(|uaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
couutiy,  the  present  list  of  9466  lukuus  has  been  formed ;  and  the  Author  is 
not  now  disposed  to  estuaate  the  entire  issne  as  having  exceeded  twenty 
thousand.  It  is  not  hkely  that  descriptions  of  even  that  number  will  ever  tie 
coll<'rt('*l ;  but  as  there  are  some  counties  of  which  he  has  not  seen  sjKvial 
coiicctious  or  printed  lists,  further  investigation  will,  no  doubt,  in  those  coses 
lead  to  a  considerable  inaease.** 

The  antbor  adds  further  oo^-^ 

*^The  eariiest  dates  are  164a,  1649,  and  1650;  bnt  Tokens  of  these  yean 

are  scarce ;  after  1 050,  until  1 GGO,  they  are  more  plentiful,  and  neariy  the 
whole  of  them  ai*e  farthings;  halfixinnies  are  few  in  niiinl>er ;  and  there  are  no 
pennies.  Those  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Kestoration  of  Charles  IL  are 
the  most  abundant ;  halfpennies  are  very  common  among  them ;  and  there  ate 
a  good  number  of  pennies.  The  years  1665,  1666,  1667,  166a,  and  1669  are 
the  most  proUfic,  in  particular  1666  (the  year  of  the  <XTvat  Fire  of  Loudon)  ; 
whilst  in  1670,  1671,  and  1672  they  agiuu  become  scarce  j  of  the  latter  year 
there  are  very  few. 

"The  tokens  were  in  circulation  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  centory;  they 
originated  with  a  puMic  necessity,  but  in  the  end  became  a  niiisanee :  they 
were  issued  by  nearly  every  tradesman  as  a  kind  of  advertisement,  and  being 
only  payable  at  the  shop  of  the  issuer,  the;^'  were  very  inconvenient.  The 
Government  had  for  some  time  intended  the  circulation  of  royal  copper  nuNMy, 
as  we  have  pattern-pieces  of  half|KMmiei«  and  farthings  of  the  vear  1665;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1672  that  the  farthings  of  Charles  fl.,  of  a  similar 
size  tu  those  of  the  present  day,  were  ready  for  circulation.  Tradesmen's 
Tokens  were  then  at  once  put  down  by  prochunation.*' 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  l>ook  is  Well  printed,  and  that  its 
general  style  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  anid  experience  of  our 
publisher,  Mr.  Russell  Smith. 


La  Mort  d'Arthure,  &c.  (Library  of  Old  Authors.)  Compiled 
by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Knt.  Edited  by  T.  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.    3  vols.  rimo.    London:  J.  Russell  Siiiith.  18.38. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  spirited  publislier  for  many  arclia'olofxical 
works  of  the  greatest  interest  issued  under  his  auspices,  and  especially 
for  the  series  of  good  and  scarce  books  which  be  is  now  bringing  out 
in  his  **  library  of  Old  Authors."  The  last  which  has  appealed  la 
the  work  now  before  us ;  and  it  does  credit  to  bis  spirit  and  difoeiti* 
ment,  ns  well  as  to  the  Editor^s  learnintir  and  industry.  The  very  title 
of  the  book  insures  its  beinj;  noticed  by  Cambrian  Archaeologists,  for 
it  professes  to  be  no  less  than  the  most  complete  edition  hitherto 
attempted  of  the  medieval  romance  of  **  ^ing  Arthur,"  who  is  still 
believed  in — still  almost  worshipped — by  the  credulous ;  and  it  is  valu- 
able as  supplying  a  ^ap  iu  the  shelyes  of  many  a  learned  nan,  who 
may  look  mto  it»  and  like  it,  for  the  sake  of  corioeity— -or  for  the  higher 
purpose  of  tradng  oertain  lines  of  thought--and  lor  the  delecting  oer- 
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tain  errors  and  assumptions  wbicb  passed  for  antiquarian  knowledge 
during  the  Cimmerian  darknen  of  the  last  centoiy.  Bat  no  aeoonnt 
of  the  book  can  be  eo  acceptable  at  tbat  giyen  by  Mr.  Wright  in  hie 
introductory  essay 

**The  origin  of  the  cycle  of  romances,  which  have  for  their  subject  die 
ad'Ve&tnrcs  of  Kinn;  Arthur  and  his  kuij;hti>,  and  which  wm*  (hiring  nmny  ajres 
sopopuhir  throuf^hout  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  apjxjars  to  be  involved 
in  mipeuetrable  mystery*,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  first  become  acquainted  with  the  story  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  them  in  the  pretended  History  of  the  Britons,  ])ublished  iu  the  year 
1147,  by  (ieortn-y  of  Monmouth,  who  acknowlinlL't's  that  his  niatcnals  came 
from  Britau^',  which  countrj',  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  Siitely  regard  as  the 
endle  of  this  brsnch  of  medisvil  literatore.  CredBrey*s  history  was  new  to 
erer^'body  in  England ;  but  it  exdted  not  only  great  interest,  but  apparently 
great  admiration,  and  it  was  seize<l  upon  by  the  metrical  chroniclers  ni  An<;lo- 
^orman  and  Englishf  such  as  Gaimar  and  Wace,  who  were  coutemporaiy 
with  Geofirey  m  Monmooth  Imnself,  and  a  little  later  the  Anglo-Saxon 
l4iyamon,  who  turned  it  into  verae  with  more  or  less  of  varia^n  and  amplifi- 
cation. It  is  (juitc  evident,  nevertheless,  from  a  comparison  of  these  versions 
with  the  original,  that  the  various  writers  hatl  no  knowledge  of  the  romantic 
stories  they  tell  independent  of  that  original,  and  that  their  alterations  and 
amplifications  were  the  mere  liberties  wiiich  they  considered  themselves 
authorized  as  poets  to  take.  Xovn  tlu  Ic^^.  In  ilic  course  of  the  second  half  of 
the  tweltUi  eenturj'  the  st(irv  of  Kinj^  Arthur  and  his  knights  took  suddenly  a 
great  development,  and  presents  us  with  a  multitude  of  new  incidents  with 
which  Geoffiey  <^  Monmouth  could  not  have  bera  acquainted.  It  is  impossiUe 
now  to  decide  from  whence  those  n<;w  incidents  were  derived,  or  how  much  of 
them  were  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers,  wlio  seem  indeed  to  have  worked 
into  their  uan-ative  popular  stories  then  current,  and  derived  Irom  various 
sources,  but  which  had  really  no  relation  to  it.  I  will,  therefore,  not  Tenture 
upon  any  discusnon  of  these  questions,  but  proceed  simply  to  state  the  known 
facts  of  the  literary  historv-  of  the  long  and  curloUB  romance  of  whioh  an  edition 
is  given  to  the  public  in  the  present  volumes. 

"  The  first  of  these  romances,  which  composed  this  new  development  of  the 
story — for  the  series  of  which  we  are  speaking  consists  of  several  separate 
narratives — is  that  of  the  St.  (ir.ial,  tlir  \ui\y  vessel  or  '  hanap,'  which  had 
bei'u  preserved  by  Joseph  of  Aruiiai In  a  alh  r  the  (h-ath  of  tlie  Saviour,  and 
which  was  pretended  to  have  been  brought,  after  many  marvellous  adventures, 
into  the  Isle  of  Britain.  This  history  has  no  immediate  connection  with  tiuit 
of  King  Arthur,  but  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some  mysterious  religions 
legend,  brought  perhaj)s  from  the  East  durin;:  the  age  of  the  crusades.  The 
next  iu  order  of  date  of  thtise  compilations  is  the  histor)'  of  the  prophet  and 
enchanter  Merlin,  which,  composed  perhaps  partly  of  Breton  legends,  was 
certainly  built  u\)on  the  foundation  wnich  had  been  laid  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, We  have,  however,  here  the  event";  of  King  Arthur's  n  ijjii.  wlilch 
had  been  told  briellv  by  Geoiiruy,  much  ampliiied,  and  we  are  iutroduceil  to 
some  of  the  principal  knights  of  Uie  roiuid  table.  The  third  of  these  romances 
was  that  of  Lwncelot  du  Lac,  which  is  devoteil  to  the  adventures  of  that  hero 
and  to  his  anu)urs  with  (>iu'en  Guenever.  J'his  was  followed  by  the  Queste 
du  St.  Graul,  or  search  oi  the  St.  Graal,  which  had  been  already  partly  rehited 
in  the  romance  of  Lancelot,  and  which  is  now  conducted  more  especially  by 
Perceval,  Gawaine,  Lancdol^  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  GfJaad  or  Galahad, 
who  finally  succeeds  in  achiering  the  adventure.  The  iiflh  and  last  of  these 
romances  was  that  whleh  was  more  particularly  knomi  as  the  Mort  Artus,  or 
Mort  d'Arthure,  In  which  Lnncelot's  intrigues  with  the  queen  and  tlie  enmity 
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of  G«waine*8  brothers  lead  to  the  war  which  ended  in  Sag  Artinr^i  dMAf 

and  ooncludes  thv  histon-  of  all  his  advent iirons  kni^jhts. 

These  dve  romances  are  written  in  pro^e,  in  the  A]:ui;lo-Norman  dialect  of 
the  Froidi  tongue ;  and  them  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  compiled  by 
two  writers  of  the  nM<^i  of  Henry  II.  of  En^^dand,  one  ^o  names  himseU* 
Robert  do  Borron.  and  the  other  a  celebrated  writer  who  lived  at  that  monarch's 
court,  and  is  known jKipularly  by  the  name  of  Walter  Mapea,  though  his  name 
U  usually  written  Map  in  the  manuscripts.  The  first  of  these  writers  claims 
the  Roman  du  St.  Graal  and  the  History  of  Merlin,  while  Mapes  was  the 
author  of  Lancelot,  the  Qnr^te  du  St.  Graal,  and  the  Mort  Artus. 

Subseqnently  to  the  appearance  of  these  romances,  two  new  writers  of  the 
same  sUim])  eame  into  the  field,  one  of  them  giving  us  his  name  as  Lucas  de 
Gast,  tiie  other  Helie  de  Bomn,  said  to  have  been  a  khisman  of  Robert  de 
Borron.  The  latter  appears  to  have  written  as  late  a:s  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
To  these  two  writers  s^evenilly  we  owe  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  romance 
of  Tristan,  or  Tristram,  a  new  hero,  unknown  to  the  previous  histories  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  but  who  from  this  time  forward  assumes  a 
▼ery  ptxninent  plaoe  among  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  For  some  reason 
or  other — j>erhap8  mere  caprice — the  two  writers  of  the  romance  of  Tristan 
take  every  opportunity  of  blackening  the  character  of  Sir  Gawaine,  who  was 
represented  as  one  of  the  purest  modc^  of  knighthood  in  the  prerions  romances; 
and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  history  of  King  Pellinon*,  and  of  the  jrivat  f«  ud 
between  his  sons  and  Sir  Gawaine  and  his  brethren.  Jldie  de  Borron  :il;*o 
compiled  a  new  and  very  extensive  romance,  which,  under  the  title  of  Gyivn 
le  Cfourtois,  commemorated  a  new  series  of  heroes,  including  Gyron  himself, 
Meliadus  of  Leonnois,  and  several  others. 

''This  mass  f)f  romance  soon  became  popular,  as  we  may  Jtidp^  from  the 
nnmber  of  iimnust-ripts  which  still  remam,  and  it  formed  a  sort  of  cwle  of 
kuight-ei  raniry  which  cxerciMid,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  inliuencc  on  the 
feudal  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  thirteenth  and  foorteentii  oentmries.  A 
crowd  of  writers  in  different  languages  selected  particular  incidents  from  these 
romance*!,  or  abridged  the  whole,  and  published  them  in  verse  and  in  more 
popular  forms;  and  this  cycle  of  romance  became  thus  more  and  more 
oevdoped,  and  in  these  new  forms  and  editions  occupied  continually  a  more 
impOTtant  place  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  these  metrical  forms,  the 
romances  of  King  Arthur  and  liis  kni<rhts  mi<;ht  be  channte<l  in  the  1>aronial 
hall  or  chamber  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chansons  de  Geste  and  the  other 
rintunii  of  metrical  romances.  It  would  hardly  be  in  place  here  to  give  any 
account  of  the  numerous  metrical  romances  and  other  poems  belonging  to 
this  cvclc  which  appj'.-md  durinix  the  thirteenth  and  fourtecntli  ccntnriej. 
As  the  fendiJ  manners  bej^an  to  degenerate,  an<l  the  practice  of  chaunting  the 
romances  was  abandoned,  the  metrical  versions,  the  language  of  which  became 
sooner  obsolete,  began  also  to  lose  their  popularity,  and  gave  way  to  almost 
a  rage  for  the  romances  in  prose,  which,  especially  among  the  great  chiefs  on 
the  continent,  were  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  ol'  reverentinl  rcsjMX't,  as  the 
grand  and  almost  sole  repositories  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  feudalism ; 
and  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
came  to  facilitate  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  books.  The  French  printers 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  fd'tccnth  centnr}-,  and  of  (he  earlier  part  of  the  century 
following,  produced  a  cousideruble  nmnber  ot'  editions,  generally  in  folio,  of 
the  lonff  French  prose  romances  reUting  to  the  St.  Gmal,  to  King  Arthnr 
and  hislmights,  and  eqwcially  to  the  adventures  of  Sir  Tristram,  whose  atotj 
appears  to  liave  become  permanently  the  most  jWljiular  of  them  all. 

"  Although  this  cycle  of  romances  had,  as  we  have  seen,  first  made  its 
appearance  in  England,  it  seems  never  to  ha\'e  been  so  popular  here  as  in 
Iraaoe;  and  it  hm  by  no  means  a  prominent  plftoe  in  our  literature  at  Uie 
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time  wlien  so  many  editions  were  iflsaiiig  from  the  presses  of  the  French 
|)rintera.   A  few  Enf^ish  netneal  romanoes  belonging  to  this  dw  aie  found 

m  manuscripts  of  the  fifieenth  ceatuiy,  but  they  are  geoenSfy  waaqoB  ocqxea, 

and  I  (lonl)t  wlu'tluT  they  won-  in  any  dep^oe  of  vopie.  Even  Caxton,  who 
had  evidently  a  taste  for  French  literature,  did  not  think  of  printing  a  book 
on  this  subject,  until  he  was  pressed  to  do  it,  as  he  inibrms  us,  by  '  many  noble 
and  dyven  gentyhnen  of  thys  royame ; '  and  then  he  seems  to  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  book  wlilcli  would  suit  his  pur|K>«ie,  until  he  was  htlpe^l  out  of 
this  diiliculty  l)y  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  who  had  compiled  a  book  '  oute  of 
oerteyn  buoketi  of  Frens**he,  and  reduced  it  into  Kngl}  !««he.'  ^Ul  we  seem  to 
know  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  is,  that  he  tells  us  hkuelf,  at  the  eoocloskm  of 
Us  book,  that  he  was  a  knight,  and  that  he  com]>leted  his  oompUation  in  the 
ninth  y»'ar  of  tin-  reign  of  Kdwanl  IV.,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1469, 
or  eai'ly  in  1470,  or  more  than  iiftcen  years  betbre  Caxton  printed  it.  The 
Statement  of  some  of  the  old  bibUogniphera,  that  be  was  a  Wehliman,  is 
probably  a  mere  supposition  ibnnded  on  the  character  of  his  book.** 

All  this  ia  exceedingly  clear  and  satiafactory.  The  Editor  tben 
l^ves  an  account  of  the  Yarioua  previous  editions,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  actual  text  now  published  has  been  settled.  We  next 
come  to  a  faC'Simile  of  the  title-page  of  1C34,  so  racy  that  we  wish 
we  could  reprint  it  as  a  typo|;rapIiical  curiosity;  and  then  tea  preface 
of  that  date,  with  which  we  will  not  te'atie  our  readers.  But  irnmedi- 
aleiy  alter  couie  Caxton's  *'  Prologue,"  and  '*  Preface  to  the  Ciiristian 
Reader/'  the  former  of  which,  being  a  gem  of  a  curiosity,  wc  here 
give  entire : — 

After  that  1  had  accomplysshed  and  fynysshed  dy\'ers  hystor^es,  as  well 
of  eontemplacy on  as  of  other  hystoiy al  and  woildlj  actes  of  grate  conqneranrs 
and  prynoes,  and  also  oerteyn  bookes  of  cnsaumples  and  doctri  ne,  many  noble 

and  dN-vors  pt'ntylnien  of  thys  royame  of  Knjilond  onnion  and  demannded  mo 
many  and  oiivnies  whertbre  that  1  have  not  do  make  and  enprynt^'  the  noble 
hystorye  of  the  saynt  greal,  and  of  the  mooet  renomed  crysten  k}'ng,  fynt 
and  ehyef  of  the  thiv  best  crysten  and  worthy,  kyng  Arthur,  whyche  ought 
moost  to  be  remembretl  emonL'*'  ns  Ktrijlysslu!  men  t<)ron'  al  r)th('r  crysten 
kynges.  For  it  is  noto^Tly  kuoweu  thorugh  the  uu)  vei*sal  world  that  there 
been  iz.  worthy  and  the  Mst  that  ever  were,  that  is  to  wete,  thre  pa^nfiyms, 
thre  Jewes,  and  thre  crysten  men.  As  for  tht  paynyms,  they  were  tofoiv  the 
inrnmacvon  of  Crvst,  whichc  were  nameil,  tin*  f\r>t  Hector  of  Trov<'.  of 
whome  thystoryu  is  conien  l)othe  in  balade  and  in  prose ;  the  second  Alysa under 
the  grete;  and  the  thyrd  July  us  Cezar,  emperour  of  Rome,  ot  whome 
thyttoryes  ben  wd  kno  and  had.  And  as  for  the  thre  Jewes,  whyche  also 
were  toforr-  thyncamacyon  of  our  Lortl,  of  whome  the  tyrst  was*  due  Josue, 
whyche  brought  the  chvKIren  of  Israhel  mU)  the  londe  of  l)vhcste :  the  second 
Davj'd  kyng  of  Jherusalem;  and  the  thyrd  Judas  iMachabcus;  of  these  thre 
the  Byble  reherceth  al  theyr  noble  hy.stont-es  and  actes.  And  sjrthe  the  sayd 
incamacyon  have  ben  thre  noble  crysten  men  stalle<l  and  admyttc<l  thorugh 
the  unyversal  world  into  the  nonibre  of  the  ix.  bcste  and  worthy,  of  whoujo 
was  lyrst  the  noble  Arthiu*,  whos  noble  actes  1  purpose  to  wryte  in  thys 
present  hodk  here  felowyng;  the  second  was  Charlemayn,  or  Charles  tne 
grete,  of  whome  thystorye  is  had  in  many  places  bothe  in  J'rensshe  and 
Knglysshe ;  and  the  thyrd  and  last  was  (li"lcrr;i\  o!'  IJoluyn,  of  whos  actes 
and  lyl*  1  made  a  book  unto  thexeellent  pryncc  and  kyng  of  noble  memoiye 
kyng  Edward  the  Ibnrth.  The  said  noble' jentylmeu  instantly  requyred  me 
tem])r\  nte  thystorye  of  the  sayd  noble  kyng  and  oonquerour  kyng  Arthur, 
and  of  his  knyghtes,  wytb  thystolye  of  the  saynt  great,  and  of  the  deth  and 
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endyng  of  the  sayd  Arthur :  aflcTuiyng  that  I  oujt  rather  tenprjTite  his  acta 
and  noble  feates,  than  ot  Godeli-oye  of  Bolo^ne,  or  ony  of  the  other  eyght, 
ctmsydieryng  that  he  was  a  man  borne  irytJim  this  royame,  and  kyng'  and 
emperour  of  the  same. 

"  And  that  there  ben  in  Frensshe  dp'ors  and  many  iioblf  vohinie.s  of  his 
actes,  and  aho  of  his  kuyghtes.    To  whom  1  auswerd,  that  dyvers  men  holde 
oppynyon  that  there  waa  no  sudie  Arthur,  and  that  aOe  radie  booket  aa  been 
maad  of  hym,  ben  bat  fiiyned  ttod  fitbks,  bycatue  that  somme  cn)nyclc>j<  make 
of  hyni  no  mencyon  ne  riMiiembre  hym  noo  thynjie  ne  of  his  knyghtes. 
Wherto  they  answerd,  and  one  in  specyal  sayd,  that  in  li\  m  that  shoid  say  or 
thynke  that  there  was  never  suche  a  kyng  callyd  Arthur,  myght  wel  be  aretted 
mte  folye  and  blyndenesse ;  for  he  sayd  that  there  were  many  evydenoes  of 
tne  contran'e.   F>'Tst  ye  niav  see  his  sepulture  in  the  monastene  of  Cil.i'^tvng- 
burve,  and  ulso  m  Polycronycon,  in  the  v  book  the  cyxtc  ehaituvtre,  and  m 
the  seventh  book  the  xxiii  chappytre,  where  his  body  was  buryetl  and  al\er 
founden  and  transkted  into  the  sayd  monaaterye.  Ye  shal  se  also  in  th3rstor)'e 
of  B<K:httS  in  his  book  de  cosu  prinripuin,  parte  of  his  noble  actes  and  also  of 
his  fulle.    Also  Cialfrydus,  in  his  Brutysshe  book,  recounteth  his  lyf    And  in 
divers  ])laces  of  Englond  many  remembrances  ben  yet  of  hym  and  shall 
reniayne  }>erpetuelly,  and  alao  of  his  knyghtes.    Fyrst,  in  the  abbay  of 
Westmestre  at  saynt  Edwarde>  >1u  yne  nemayneth  the  prynte  of  his  seal  in 
re<*d  waxe  rlose<l  in  bervll,  in  whych  is  wry  ton  Patricitts  Arthttn/s,  ISritdnm'e, 
Gailiey  Gennauie^  Dacie^  imutrator.    It^m,  in  the  eastel  of  Dover  ye  may  see 
Ganwavna  akulle,  and  Cniioks  mantel ;  at  Wyncheater,  tiie  rounde  table;  in 
other  plaoea,  Laum  t  lottea  swerde,  and  many  other  thynges.  Thenne  al  these 
thyng("5  consydere<l,  tlu  n-  e;jTi  no  man  resouably  gaynsayo  b\it  there  was  a 
kyng  of  thys  lande  named  Arthur.    For  in  al  places  crjsten  and  hethen  he  is 
repnted  and  taken  for  one  of  the  ix.  worthy,  and  the  fyrst  of  the  thre  crysten 
men.    And  also  he  is  more  spoken  of  beyonde  the  see,  moo  bookes  made 
of  his  noble  actes,  than  there  be  in  Englond,  as  wel  in  Duclie.  Ytalyen, 
Spanysshe,  and  Gtvkysshe,  as  in  Frensshe.    And  yet  of  record  reniayne  in 
wytnesse  of  hym  in  Wales,  in  the  touue  of  Camelot,  the  grete  stones  and 
merrayUons  werkys  of  yron  lyeing  under  the  grounde,  and  lyal  vaotea,  whidi 
djTfers  now  l}'vyng  hath  seen.    Wherfor  it  is  a  menayl  why  he  is  no  more 
renonied  in  his  owne  contreye,  sauf  onelye  it  aecortleth  to  the  word  of  God, 
whyche  sayth  that  no  man  is  accent  lor  a  prophete  in  his  owne  contre)'e. 
Thenne  al  these  thynges  fimayd  aledged,  I  conde  not  irel  denye  bnt  thai 
tiiere  was  suche  a  noble  kyng  named  ArtfaOR,  and  rqpoted  one  of  the  ix 
worthy,  ami  fyrst  and  chyef  of  the  cristen  men,  and  many  nrtble  volumes  be 
made  of  hym  and  of  his  noble  kny^tes  in  Frensshe,  which  I  have  seen  and 
redde  beyonde  the  see,  which  been  not  had  in  our  maternal  tongue,  but  in 
Walssbe  ben  many,  and  also  in  Flrensshe,  and  somme  in  £ngl}'88he,  but  no 
wher  nygh  alle,    Wherfore  suche  as  have  late  ben  drawen  oate  brjrefly  into 
Englysshe,  T  have  after  the  syniple  eonnyng  that  God  hath  sente  to  me,  under 
the  favoui-  and  cori-ectyou  of  al  noble  lordes  and  gentylmen^  enprysed  to 
enprynte  a  book  of  the  noble  hystoryes  of  the  aayd  kyiige  Arthor,  and  of 
certe}-!!  of  his  knyghtes,  after  a  copye  unt-o  me  delvvered,  whyche  copye  «fT 
Thomas  Malor}-e  dyd  take  oute  of  cert^'jTi  bookes  ot  Fi-ensshe  and  n^lucetl  it 
into  Englysshe.  And  I,  accordyug  to  my  copye,  have  doon  sette  it  in  enprynte, 
to  the  entente  that  noblemen  mav  see  and  lerae  die  noUe  aeto  of  diynur^  e, 
the  jentvl  and  vertnous  dedes,  that  somme  knyghtes  need  in  tho  dayea,  by 
whyche  they  came  to  honour,  and  how  they  that  were  vycious  were  punyssluKl 
and  often  |)ut  to  shame  and  rebuke,  humbly  bysechying  al  noble  lordes  and 
ladyes,  wyth  al  other  estates,  of  what  estate  or  degree  they  been  of,  that  shal 
aee  and  rede  in  this  sayd  book  and  werke,  that  th^  take  the  good  and  honest 
aeles  in  thefar  retnemmrannce,  and  to  Iblm  the  Wherin  Ihej  shaUft 
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fynde  many  joyous  and  playsaunt  hystor}  es  and  noble  and  renomed  acta  of 
homaoytei  gentylneMe,  uia  chyvaliyes.  For  licrein  may  be  seen  noble 
chpalrje,  curtoeyc,  humanyte,  frnidlynesse,  hardj'nesse,  love,  frendshyp, 
cowanlyse,  munirt',  hate,  vmiio,  synno.  Doo  aft*'!-  the  {rood,  and  leve  the 
evyl,  and  it  shal  biy  nge  you  to  gorxl  lame  and  renommee.  And  for  to  paase 
the  tyme,  this  book  Aal  be  ptannnte  to  nde  in,  but  for  to  gyre  &yth  and 
byleve  that  al  is  trewe  that  is  oontayned  herin,  ye  be  at  your  tyberte;  but  al 
is  wiyton  for  our  doctniie,  and  for  to  bewan>  that  we  lalle  not  to  woe  ne 
synne,  but  texercvse  and  Iblowe  vertu,  by  whyehe  we  may  come  and  atteyne 
to  good  fiune  ana  renomme  in  thys  lyf,  and  atler  thys  shurte  and  trausytoiye 
lyf  to  come  wito  everlastyng  bh  sse  in  beven,  the  whyche  he  gmmt  ns  that 
rqrgneth  in  he?en  the  blenyd  Tiynyta  Amen.'* 

We  Hi-e  not  <iom^  to  inflict  any  portion  of  the  romance  ilaclf  on 
our  renders  ;  tliose  who  are  bent  on  peering  into  it  must  n  ally  jturehase 
tlie  book  jor  tlieniselves.  Tiiere  is  no  rejison,  indeed,  why  tliey  sliould 
not  order  the  wiiole  series  of  Old  Authors i  money  has  often  been 
•pent  with  lew  advantage ;  we  will  only  add  that  the  learned  £ditor*a 
notes,  which  accompany  the  text,  are  well  worthy  of  beinff  all  perused ; 
tbey  contain  much  curious  information,  and  are  neither  long  nor  df/i 
— two  nnosnal  qualities  in  a  body  of  annotations. 

The  Ulster  Journal  OP  ARCUiEOLOQY.   No.  XVIII.  London: 

J.  Hussell  Smill). 

We  rejilly  do  not  conpider  ourselves  bound  to  apolojjize  to  our 
readers  (or  again  bringing  another  ot  our  able  contemporary's  Numbers 
under  their  notice.  There  !•  so  much  sound  and  thoroughly  new 
matter  in  every  one  of  the  Numbers  which  have  hitherto  come  before 
%u,  that  we  think  it  of  some  importance  to  communicate  a  small  por* 
tion  of  it  to  our  readers.  Our  more  immediate  object,  however,  in 
adverting  to  the  present  Number  of  that  Journal,  is  to  be  able  to 
quote  observations  beuiing  on  the  relative  antiquity  of  bronze  and 
slone  weapons.  Our  readers  are  aware  lliat  the  Danish  theory  of  the 
Four  Periods,  however  ingenious,  U  now  widely  controverted  by  those 
who  are  well  able  to  pronounce  an  o|nnion  upon  its  merits ;  and  that 
especially,  instead  of  stone  weapons  having  preceded  bronze  ones,  the 
contrary  opinion  is  now  decidedly  crainiug  ground.  Illustrative  of  this 
circumstance  is  a  pnper  by  Mr.  O'Laverty  on  some  stone  and  metal 
weapons  liit«  ly  Ibund  in  the  North  of  Ireland.    The  author  says, — 

"  The  pubhc  works,  undertaken  some  yeant  ago,  lor  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Bann,  at  Poiigleuone,  on  the  borders  of  Antrim  and  Derr^', 
prasonted  an  excellent  opportunity  for  investigating  the  relative  antiquities  of 
stone  and  bronze  woajioiis  in  Ireland,  as  the  river  was,  in  the  progress  of  the 
operations,  in  part  turned  olV  its  natural  eourse.  The  residence  of  the  writer 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  atTorded  him  ample  means  of  making  observations 
on  this  sobjeet  The  original  bed  of  the  Bann,  at  the  plaoe  mentioned,  con- 
sisted principally  of  a  whitish  eliv.  over  whit  h,  in  process  of  time,  a  quantity 
of  sand  and  small  stones,  rolled  <iown  by  the  water,  had  forme«l  a  stratum, 
varying  in  depth  from  nix  to  fourteen  inches;  in  this  were  deposited  a  vast 
number  of  andent  weapons  and  other  objects  of  antiquity,  the  da>ths  at  ^iHiidi 
they  were  found  corresponding,  it  may  be  reasonably  conduded,  nith  the 
fdative  ages  of  the  classes  of  anti(jtnties  to  which  they  belong. 

^  AiTow-heads,  made  of  a  light-grey  tiint,  were,  as  a  daes,  found  at  the 
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greatest  depth.  These  were  of  two  kinds,  the  barbed,  and  the  lozenge-sh&ped ; 
but  each  exhibited  an  equal  skill  in  their  manafiiefeiire.  Specimens  of  ootii 
kinds  irarefiMmd  in  great  abundaaoe:  however,  I  ahoold  say  that  th*  losenge- 

shjijMxl  arrow-heads  were  more  nuiiierous.  I  havo  mentioned  that  the  grey 
flint  arrow-head  was,  as  a  class,  Ibuud  at  the  great<.'8t  depth :  to  this  1  saw 
one  very  marked  exception,  where  a  thin  triangular  piece  of  bronze — a  javelin- 
head,  or  tlie  blade  of  a  knife—having  three  holes,  by  whidi  it  was  secured  to 
the  shaft,  and  w(  ighing  hall' an  ounce,  was  found  with  a  cuneiform  weapon  of 
grey  flint ;  near  this,  but  in  a  higher  stratum,  were  deposited  several  barbed 
an-ow -heads,  of  Hint. 

**The  brass  and  broose  articles  were  Ibond  in  a  stratum  immediately  above 
that  of  the  flint  arrow-heads.  They  were  mostly  military  weapons,  consisting 
of  leaf-shaped  swonls,  and  a  few  swords  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  da<i<rer; 
a  bronze  scabbaixl,  bronze  skiaiufy  and  a  great  number  of  spear-heaUs,  i>ome 
of  which  had  lateral  loops,  and  others  rivet^hdes ;  and  in  die  sockets  of  manj 
of  them  jwrtions  of  the  wooden  shaft  still  remained,  but  greatly  decayed. 

"The  black  cuneiform  stone  hatchets,  aiul  a  kind  of  rude  sjtear-lu'ad  of  red 
flint,  according  to  the  evidence  atlurded  b^'  their  position,  must  be  the  most 
modem  of  all  the  anctent  weapons,  previous  to  the  introductioa  of  iroo. 
Many  of  them  were  found  on  the  majface  of  the  river's  bed,  and  www  teers 
found  below  the  bron/e  articles. 

"  After  a  caivtul  investigation  of  the  antiquities  found  at  Portglenone,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  that  locality  came  fitnn  somft 
country  where  the  art  o(  making  stone  arrow-heads  had  arrived  at  perfection : 
hence  we  find  no  progressive  develoi)euient  of  the  art  in  the  arrow-luuids  found 
in  the  Bann.    On  the  contrary,  the  most  finished  article  is  found  at  the 

Seatest  depth,  while  the  rudely  formed  arrow-head  of  red  flint  is  found  on 
e  surface  of  the  river^s  bed.  We  may  account  for  the  exc^itaonal  case  of 
the  bronze  weapon  found  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  barbcnl  arrow-heads,  by 
supposing  that  the  chiefs  and  rich  men  were  annetl  with  metaUic  weapons  at 
a  period  when  scarcity  of  metals  compelled  the  clansmen  to  shoot  from  their 
bows  stone-headed  anrows.  From  the  fact  of  the  stone  anrow-beads  not  being 
found  in  such  numbers  in  the  same  stratum  with  the  bronze  weapons,  as  th^ 
were  in  that  immediately  below  it,  we  might  conclude  that  the  primitive 
warriors,  who  used  them,  were  conquered  by  the  people  who  used  the  bronze 
ireapona.  Yet  these  latter  seem  in  part  to  have  used  arrow-heads  of  stone,  as 
many  such  were  found  among  the  bronze  articles ;  but  they  wen  not  so  well 
formed,  and  seemed  evidently  the  work  of  a  dillerent  j>eople,  or  of  a  j)eople 
abandoning  their  old  arts,  in  which  they  had  once  been  well  skilled.  I  am  of 
Opinion  that  while  the  people  fitbricated  of  bronie  Uieir  swords,  sidans,  and 
other  weapons,  with  which  they  struck  or  stabbed  their  enemies,  they  continued 
to  make  of  stone,  as  a  cheaper  niatenal,  all  weapons  intended  to  be  throvm 
from  the  liand,  and  thereibrc  exposed  to  be  lust.  1  also  think  that,  having 
learned  bv  experience  that  ornamentation  and  even  barbs  were  useless, — since 
a  piece  of  sharp  flint  pushed  into  a  cleft  shaft  would  eflect  its  deadly  purpose 
ecpjally  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  barbed  arrow-head, — they  adoptetl  the 
cheaper  mode  of  making  thetn.  The  arrow-hends  differ  very  much  in  size: 
some  of  them,  made  of  red  llmt,  are  not  longer  than  a  sixpenny  luul,  and  not 
much  broader ;  such  arrows  probably  were  used  ibr  shooting  birds.  A  chip  is 
taken  off  e^ich  arrow-head  in  order  to  allow  it  more  conveniently  to  be  pushed 
into  the  shaft,  which  fur  that  purpose  seems  to  have  been  slightly  cleft.  It  was 
then  secured  with  a  small  cord  wound  around  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  apart 
of  the  anow-head.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  savages  of  P^ynesian  Ides 
still  secure  their  arrows,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  Belfast  Museum.  Ll 
many  instances  our  Irish  arrow-heads,  when  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  have  indentations  on  the  sides,  evidently  intended  to  receive  the  cords." 
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Afier  mentioning  the  discovery  of  three  stone  clubs,  the  ancient 
name  for  which  he  oonjectares  to  be  the  Cateia  of  Silius  Italicus,  and 
the  actual  eqaivalent  to  be  the  Boomerang  of  the  South  Sea  lelandi^ 
the  author  gives  an  en^ruviii<r  of  one,  which  was  about  15  inches  longy 
and  6  inches  wide,  ana  concludes  thus:— 

"  Considering  the  boanty  of  many  of  our  ancient  weapons  and  ornaments, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  the  state  of  the  Celtic  mhabitants  of  these 
kingdoms,  previous  to  and  at  the  period  of  the  Koiuaa  invasion  of  England, 
most  have  been  little  nnderstood,  or  much  under-rated,  by  andent  writem 
Historians  may  describe  them  as  ludf  naked  barbarians,  roving,  phmdering, 
and  existin*;  in  the  lowest  prnide  of  savage  life ;  but  how  can  we  reconcile  this 
with  their  fighting  in  chariots,  their  expert  use  of  arms,  and  their  military 
disdi^ne.  The  chariotB  tell  of  an  advance  in  die  medhanical  sdenoes,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  metaLs ;  and  M'hen  we  hear  from  the  ILrwnan 
writers  how  the  Scotic  trities  of  North  Britain  could  so  systematically  ke(«i>  at 
bay  the  trained  legionary  soldiers,  we  may  be  convinced  that  our  ancestors 
must  have  then  attained  a  lespectabk  position  in  the  soak  of  civilization,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  arts  of  war  are  concerned." 

Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselTes  about  this ;  but  we  hasten  to 

call  tlieir  attention  to  two  leltei-s  out  of  a  series  entitled  "  Letters  on  Irish 
Antiquities  by  aCornishman,"  who  signs  himself  "Trrvelyan" — models 
of  good  sense  and  sound  archaeological  infercnco.  They  are  upon  the 
same  question  of  stone  weapons.    In  Letter  I.  \vc  find  the  following : — 

"  Living,  as  1  do,  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the  several  head-(juarters  of 
Archaeological  science,  I  am  debarred  from  all  opportunity  of  meetiug  indi- 
vidnals  xno  have  devoted  themselves  to  that  growing  bimndi  of  national 
education,  and  of  asking  them  questions  which  1  do  not  find  answered  in  the 
antiquarian  publications  of  ti»e  day  to  which  I  have  access. 

X&  my  pi-esent  ditiiculty  lies  more  particularly  in  those  articles  composed 
of  flint,  Mtn  degantly  fiyrmed  as  w«U  as  ruddy  shaped,  which  are  said  to  be 
feund  so  abundantly  m  Ulster,  I  trust  you  and  your  readers  will  pardon  my 
curiosity  in  seeking  information  respecting  them  and  their  origin — their  anti- 
quity— thdr  loci — and  indeed  every  fact  which  relates  to  their  discoveiy. 

Before  I  ask  any  questions  relating  to  their  antiquity,  I  should  iHce  to 
know  if  there  be  any  resson  to  suspect  that  the  local  guides  at  the  Giants* 
Causeway  ever  themselve*<  mannfacturo  flint  arrow-heads,  knives,  or  s|>ears? 
And  if  they  do,  what  tools  or  methods  they  adopt  for  manipulating  the  Hint, 
or  for  prejmring  it  before-hand?  I  am  more  curious  about  this  matter, 
because  the  London  antiquaries  appear  at  ])resent  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  gemiineiicss  of  «[iiantlrics  of  articles  made  of  flint  which  have  heen 
recently  sold  bv  certain  imlix iiiuals  in  Yorkshire;  who,  however,  assert  that 
they  find  the  things  read^  made  to  their  hands  in  the  gi*ound,  and  that  they 
do  not  manufiwture  these  artides,  not  knowing,  in  fiict,  how  to  make  them. 

"  N«jw  comes  my  question : — Can  you  or  your  correspondents  give  us  any 
exact  information  of  the  loci  where  it  has  been  state<l  large  quantities  of  flint 
articles  have  been  found  in  Ulster?  and  wli(>rG,  from  the  enormous  quantities 
of  chips  or  spalls  of  flint  found,  it  woulil  apjjciir  that  reguhir  manufactories  or 
workshops  of  flint  weapons  an<l  implements  existed  formerly  ?     •    •    •    .  • 

"The  theory  which  I  hoM  leads  me,  I  confess,  to  infer  the  very  contrarj', 
and  to  beUeve  that  the  Hint  hatchet  and  handle,  both  in  one  piece,  was  a  mar- 
vdlous  work  of  art,  of  the  same  date  with  other  tilings  of  the  same  finish,  and 
made  to  imitate  the  iron  hatchet  an<l  wooden  handle,  and  thus  prove  what  could 
be  done  with  flint  of  first-ratc  quality  by  a  master-workman  in  that  material. 
The  very  same  line  of  argument  which  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  iiint 
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hatchet  with  a  handle,  was  a  copy  of  an  iron  hatchet  and  wooden  handle,  leada 

me  also  to  conclude,  that  some  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the  nicely  shaped  flint 
arrow-heads  fouixl  in  Ulster,  are  iinitatioiis  ofiron  arrow-hea<l> ;  wliich,  being 
composefl  of  a  dearer  material,  went  out  of  use  and  were  replaced  with  Hiut 
arrow -he;ids  made  for  trade  by  peoj)le  who  sold  them  cheap,  or  at  least  cheaper 
than  iron  arrow-heads  of  the  same  aise  and  pattern.  Now,  I  want  fiMsta^-^o 
hdp  out,  to  con-ect.  Of  to  deny  niy  inference^  so  far  as  flint  arrow-heads,  &c., 
are  coneern('<l.  Some  of  thejn  which  I  have  seen  are  |HTfect  ma-iter-pieces  of 
the  craft,  which  is  from  its  iugeuuity  certainly  worth  the  trouble  of  re-discovery, 
if  this  baa  not  alraady  taken  |Jaoe  in  Antrim  and  TorUiire. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  some  American  traveUers,  and  asked  them  qnestions  as 
to  the  manufacture  of  flint  and  obsidian  am»w-heads  on  that  continent ;  but 
have  received  httle  or  no  information  on  the  subject  beyond  the  inlerence  that 
'  oopper  toc^  were  necessary  to  fbnn  flint  anow-Wda.  Now,  if  this  oodd  be 
proved,  it  would  place  the  flint  arrow-beads,  found  in  Ulster,  in  a  latsr 
category  than  copper  tools  and  weapons,  an  in  America.** 

This  Bubject  is  thus  pursmed  in  Letter  II.: — 

"  A  friend  of  mine^  who  Ansite<l  Ireland  a  few  yejirs  since,  told  me  that  the 
question  of  the  absolute  antiquity  of  many  things  made  of  stone  of  diflerent 
kmds,  and  ttAd  b^  the  guides  to  the  visitors  at  the  Giant*s  Canaeway,  bad 

been  settled  definitely  by  an  Irish  antiquary,  a  friend  of  his :  for  this  gentle- 
man had  actually  discovered  one  of  the  i^uides  har^l  at  work.  |M)lishin<i  one  of 
the  basalt  '  celts,'  which  he  would  no  doubt  ofler  for  sale  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day. 

"These  celts,  or  hatchets,  generally  made  of  trnp-ro<k  In  that  locality,  are 

of  different  sizes,  and  usually  shap<'d  like  an  almond  kernel,  fref  jMeiitly  with 
the  pointcKl  end  iuiperlect.  It  has  been  said  that  the  linen  weiivers  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  frequently  use  these  stones  for  flattening  or  beetling  the 
threads  in  a  piece  of  nnen,  so  as  to  make  it  look  evener  in  its  texture  than  it 

renlly  is ;  ann,  that  when  a  weaver  cannot  j^et  a  celt  ready  made  to  his  hand, 
he  manufactures  one,  so  |)ert'e<  tly  like  an  ancient  specimen  that  the  most  skilful 
antiquary  would  be  deceived  by  the  imitiition/' 

And  here     Trevelyan becomes  uloiost  penoual  towards  the 
patriotic,"  or  pseiM/o-antiqoaries,  for  be  adds, — 

**I  wish  oar  professed  antiquaries  would  specolate  Usss,  and  estabKah  or 

develope  facts  more.  I  know  of  no  science,  so-called,  where  facts  are  more 
wanted  than  in  British  antiquarianism,  including  in  that  general  title  the  Stud J 

of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  antiq^uities." 

And, — 

"  If  pre-historic  antiquities  are  to  be  studietl  scientifically,  we  must  bring 
all  tbe  ancient  facts  that  can  be  found  to  bear  upon  them,  each  to  help  out  au 

the  others ;  we  must  then  confront  these  with  the  facts  and  knowledge  which 
belonji;  to  our  own  ]M'riod,  in  onler  to  judjjpe  the  ]>ast  by  the  present ;  and 
finally  come  to  conclusions,  not  dogmatically,  but  pi*oblematically,  prepared  to 
adopt  any  new  facts  that  may  have  been  overlooked,  or  that  may  not  yet  have 
been  discovered,  ulthoii<j;h  thes<:>  may  disprove  or  grealily  modihr  the  conclu- 
sions arrive<l  at.  I  have  heard  of  professinjj  antirpiarians  disingenuously 
hiding  and  denying  facts  which  told  a<^ainst  their  speculations.  Let  us  act  on 
diflerent  prindplea.  In  the  present  intpiiry  we  want  aB  sorts  of  facts,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  relating  to  flint  and  stone  weapons  and  tools,  to  be  put 
on  record,  so  that  we  may  hereaAer  collate  them  With  each  Other,  and  draw 
our  own  conclusions  resprctin^  them.** 

All  this  is  so  ^uod,  and  sensible,  that  we  shall  probably  revert  to  tbe 
subject  on  another  occasion, — space  being  now  deficient. 
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TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  RHTL, 

AUGUST  30th  to  SEPTEMBER  4th,  1858. 

THE  BIGHT  BEY.  THE  LO&D  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

Tnral  immiiin, 

Sir  Stephlen  K  Gltnnb,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  Chairman^ 

The  Viiooinit  FMdlng,  Bownfaigy  Price  Uoyd,  Esq.,  Rhyl, 

Sir  Joho  Banmcr,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Town^hend  Matoirailaf,  Biq.|  M.P., 
Sir  Pyen  McM»tyn,  Bart.,  Talacre,  GalltfaenoD, 

Tlio  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asapb,  Rev.  Jfimes  Meredith,  Abergele, 

W.  Shipley  Conwy,  E«q.,  Hodrliyddaily  (  olrmiil  Mortran,  Golden  Grove, 

Joseph  Dickenson,  Esq.,  Rhyl,  Thomas  Oklfi(4d,  Esq.,  Abeigitle^ 

Samuel  £dwarde«,  Esq.,  Denbigh,  Owen  Owen,  Esq.,  Rhyl, 

Rer.  Bvaii  Bvam,  Dytertb,  P.  Pannant  Pflmon,  Esq.,  Bodlkvl, 

Bmw.  J.  Paglio  Evans,  Rhyl,  Frcrlcrick  Theed,  Esq.,  P.R.C.S.,  Bliy], 

Itov.  H.  Glyone,  Hawarden.  Rev.  David  Thomas,  Hhuddlan, 

Btttnfbrd  ll.  HeslkaCh,  Eaq.,  Gwryeb  Edward  Williams,  Esq.,  Glangl&ifor, 

Caatle,  R.  E.  Williams,  Fjiq.,  Rhyl, 

Hugh  R.  Hoghee,  E»q.,  Kinmel  Park,  Thomas  \Vin>(on.  Esq..  Hliyl, 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Ystrad,  Mr.  E.  Poweil  .Jone.s,  Uhyl, 

William  Hughes,  Esq.,  Hliyl,  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd,  Rhyl, 

Price  JoQca,  Etn^  F.ILC.S.,  Bhyl,  Mr.  £.  Williaau,  Bhjl. 

Itnd  tftnmf r 

Willlam  Hagfies,  Esq.,  RhyL 

Bar.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Local  Seeniarp    Fkederiek  Theed,  Eaq.,  F.B.C.S.,  BbyL 

/cr  FlmtshirCf 

iwaim  af  iEnsrnm, 
Mr.  B.  Beady,  Mr.  J.  Twemloir. 


MoM>AT,  August  SOtd. 

The  General  Committee  met,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  School-Room  of  Khyl, 
which,  with  the  other  room  in  which  the  Museum  was*  arranyr(>(],  liad  bci-n  kindly 
place<!  at  the  dispos^al  of  tht-  Association  by  tin;  ]lov.  IIu;^h  Moi  Among 
ottuT  inattci-s  of  buaiuess  discu^uicd,  the  lieport  was  submitted  to  the  Board, 

and  apj)r(jvt'<l  of 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Rev.  llu^'h  Jonc.s,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  took  the  chair 
of  the  General  IVIeetiug,  and^  having  read  a  letter  from  Octavius  S.  Morgan, 
AROH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES^  YOI-  IT.  8  M 
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Esq.,  M.P.,  the  late  President,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attendt 
invited  the  Bisliop  of  St.  Asaj)h  to  occupy  the  Pn'sidt  nt's  (  hulr. 

In  his  address  to  the  Meeting  his  Lonlship  aUu<lcd  to  the  evident  advantage 
derived  fi-om  meetings  similar  to  the  jire^'nt  one,  where  strangers  were  col- 
locted  from  all  ])arts  of  tlie  countr}-  to  examine  the  principal  antiquities  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  meeting, — to  compare  them  with  similar  renuUM 
that  existed  in  otlier  ifistricts, — so  ihet,  wbare  donbts  existed  as  to  die  die* 
meter  of  any  such  remains,  an  amount  of  learning  and  experieooe  was 
Ixroaglit  togedier  which  generaSjr  settled  the  question.  Not  nnfieqaendjt 
the  residents  themselves  were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  remains  in 
their  own  locality,  or  at  least  attached  little  value  to  objects  whidi  were  rcaDy 
of  great  interest.  In  such  eases  the  operations  of  such  a  Society  as  that  over 
•which  he  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  Presi<lent  were  extremely  advantageous. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  iniitiirndy  (Mx  onra^etl  his  clergy-  to  wntc  histories  of 
their  parishes,  and  in  nioiv  than  om'  instance  he  had  receive**!  nienii>ii*s  of  gn-at 
interest  and  valne,  such  as  that  of  I'cntrcvoclas,  contriliuted  by  the  present 
incundient  of  Machynlleth.  His  Ijordship  brielly  alluded  to  the  various  Celtic, 
Roman,  and  Mediaeval  remains  of  Flintshire,  and  hoped  that  the  attention  of 
the  Sodety  would  be  devoted  to  tracing  the  Roman  line  of  road  fiom  Deva  to 
Conovium,  expressing  his  own  opimon  tiiat  Vans  was  to  be  identified  with 
Bodfiun.  In  conclusion,  his  Lordship  drew  a  paraM  between  the  time  when 
a  kng  line  of  Border  Castles  was  indispensable  for  the  proteelion  of  fife  and 
property  and  the  present  age  of  security. 

The  President  brought  iiiuler  the  notice  of  the  Mi-eting  the  (piestion  of  the 
Welsh  nunienrlature  of  certain  places  in  England,  particularizing  that  of  Cwer 
Gwent,  or  Wiiu  lioter. 

Mr.  Barnwell  a]>C)logize<l  for  alluding  to  an)'  portion  of  the  Pre^i<lcnt's 
observations ;  but,  as  be  had  the  pleasing  of  seeing  Mr.  Wright  present,  ho 
would  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  asUng^his  opinion  as  to  how  fiv 
the  common  name  of  Venta  might  be  connected  with  the  Veneti  of  Amorica, 
Ibr,  in  case  of  any  such  connection,  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  throw  s6me 
light  upon  the  question  of  Armorican  invasions  in  parte  of  Eng)buid  and 
Wales. 

^Ir.  Wright,  in  answer  to  this  question,  said  that  he  really  was  not  then 
prepares!  to  hazar*!  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  name  of 
Venta  with  that  of  the  ^'eneti.  He  ha<l  no  doubt  that  the  Ilfiman  name 
Venta  was  the  origin  both  of  the  English  \\  iiuhester  and  the  Wel>h  (  aer 
Gwent,  both  of  which  names  might  possibly  have  been  fbrmetl  indejx'ndently, 
thou^  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Ihe  WeSsh  name  was  only  a  translation 
of  the  En^ish  one.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Webh  names  of  towns  in 
Enghmd,  where  they  diflbred  from  the  English  names,  were  in  most  eases 
translations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  Mr.  Bamwell*s  remarks  as  to  the  possible  ecmnection 
between  Venta  an«l  Veneti  opened  a  much  wider  question,  as  to  the  possible 
connection  not  only  bet \ve<  ii  tluise  names,  but  betwi'cn  them  and  numerous 
others  of  similar  sound,  as  Venedi,  Vindelici,  Vandali,  perhaps  Gwynedd 
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Connaught.  With  regard  to  Cacr  (iwent,  it  should  be  n'inpmb<»red  that 
Winchester  was  not  the  only  {rface  of  that  name  in  Britain;  there  was  a 
Veate  Sflamm,  m  irall  as  a  Ycnta  Bdganim,  irliich  stiU  letamed  ito  name  aa 
Caarwcnt,  in  MnmnnwAwhim.  It  wai  evident  that  Oacnreni  and  Wincihetfcw 
ipera  Um  sane  name,  the  WcUi  Caor  and  the  En^^  Ceasler  trandating  one 
another.  SjuksIIj  the  iame  analogy  would  be  found  between  the  names  of 
Caerleon  and  Leicester,  each  exprening  the  Civitas  Leponiun.  Probably^  had 
the  EngHsh  conquest  of  Monmouthshire  taken  phice  as  early  as  that  of  Ilamp- 
shins  both  Catu*  Gwents  might  now  ]h-  e(iually  known  by  the  name  of  Win- 
clu  stcr.  AN'ith  regunl  to  AVclsh  names  of  })luce8  in  England,  it  would  be 
worth  whih'  inquiring  whi-ther  they  might  ni^t  lie  found  to  rt'solve  themsilvcs 
into  two  classes, — cases  of  retention  of  aucieut  iinti:»h  and  Ruuian  names,  and 
mere  taranslations  of  the  kter  English  namesi  which  certainly  occuned  in 
some  cases.  These  two  would  prohaMy  ecnncide  with  the  two  els  asoi  of  towns, 
—those  which  have  existed  nninteiraptedly  through  British,  Roman,  and 
En^ish  times,  and  whose  Eni^fish  names  fieqnently  zetain  traces  of  their  old 
British  designations,  and  those  iriiich  are  of  EngjSsh  firandation,  and  therafine 
have  purely  English  names. 
The  £ev.  £.  h.  Barnwell  then  read  the 

RSTORT  or  THB  CoMMnTBB  TOS  TBB  Tbah  1657-8. 

"In  presiTiting  to  the  Association  the  Rojiort  of  their  pronrdings  during  the 
past  year,  your  Committee  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  continued  success 
of  ilw  operations  of  the  Society,  and  its  ftrtnre  prospects.  The  number  of 
Members  stiU  oontinnes  to  utcreaae,  while  the  contribntionB  reoeiyed  hy  the 
Editorial  Committee  have  been  eo  nnmerons,  that  it  has  been  fonnd  necesoaiy 
to  increase  the  axe  of  the  Quarterly  Nmnbere  of  the  Joanud,  so  that  tiM 
Memljers  will  have  leoeived,  during  the  past  year,  five,  instead  of  fbor. 
Numbers. 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  notice  has  l>een  given  to  the  Printer 
to  terminate  the  presi*nt  contract.  It  will  ])e  tlu'n'forc  neee,>i.Har}-,  during  the 
coui>(>  of  the  pieseut  Meeting,  to  come  to  some  determinatiuu  as  to  future 
arrangements. 

"  In  the  lieport  of  last  year,  intimation  was  given  that  conuuunications  had 
been  ui)cuod  with  the  Idndied  SociotieB  of  Britanny  and  GomwalL  During 
the  present  summer  two  of  your  officers  have  visited  the  former  countiy,  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  opportunity  of  makmg  more  deariy  understood, 
than  appears  to  have  hitherto  been  the  case,  the  nature  and  objects  of  this 
Society.  Great  interest  was  expressed  as  to  the  proceeilings  of  the  A.'^sm  iation, 
and  promises  of  active  co-operntion  were  made  \  >y  s  ine  distinguished  Members 
of  thi'  Hreton  Society.  In  the  Volume  of  the  Archu  olinjia  Camhremis^  i.«tsued 
during  the  year,  will  be  found  a  valuable  pai)er  on  the  ineis<-d  stones  of  Hritanny, 
the  distinguished  author  of  which  has  since  become  a  Membei*  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

"Countries  so  closily  connected  with  each  other  as  Wales,  liritnnny,  and 
Cornwall,  must  necessarily  present  striking  points  uf  similarity  between  their 
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«aifiest  renuuns.  As  the  means  of  a  carefU  and  exact  comparison  betwen 
the  antiquiiiM  of  each  country  are  indispeDflable  to  the  arriTing  at  satbfaotoiy 
e(NDGlit8i<n>8  on  points  not  yet  detcrmineil,  a  friendly  intercoune  between  the 
antiquaries  in  each  country  is  necessarily  of  great  imjKjrtance. 

"  Yoiur  Committee  tlierefore  recommend  that  a  deputation  of  Members 
should  attend  tlie  Annmd  Met-ting  of  the  ^Vj-chteologiciU  Si^-tion  of  the  lire  ton 
Association,  which  commences  in  the  early  part  of  October.  An  improMiOtt 
esiita  among  the  leading  Membm  of  tliat  Sociely  thai  bodm  snoh  vuit  i» 
probaUe ;  and,  on  this  aocoimt,  Quimper  haa,  aomewlial  out  of  the  ofdinaiy 
nJe  of  pvoceeding,  been  sdected  at  a  place  moie  likely  to  interast  and  gmtify 
Bach  of  jour  Memben  as  may  ^vish  to  attend. 

"  Your  Committee  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  Association  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  11. 
Hey  Knirrht.  which  melancholy  event  occurred  almost  inmiediately  after  the 
Members  had  sepanited,  on  the  tenuination  of  the  Monmouth  Meetin<^.  Mr. 
Kniglit  had  been  one  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  zealous,  of 
tlie  friends  of  the  Association,  which  is  deeply  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for 
that  assistance  which  his  accorate  and  varied  learning  enabled  him  to  render, 
but  also  for  the  mtmifioenoe  widk  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  be  baa 
defi«yed  the  coat  of  expensive  iUaatrationa. 

"  Hitherto  some  di6Sculty  has  been  felt  as  to  the  keqting  of  the  booiks  and 
drawings  of  the  Association.  Arrangements  have,  however,  lately  been  made 
with  the  CJovcnors  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  in  Swansea,  who 
have  kin<lly  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  books.  S:c.,  of  the  Association ,  and 
to  keep  them  (H.^tinct  in  their  collection.  They  aiv  to  be  returned  when 
demanded,  and  are  not  to  be  allowe<l  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building  by 
readers.  This  jdan  api>ear8  to  be  the  best  that  c<ivdd  be  adopte<l,  until  such 
time  as  the  Associiition  is  provided  with  suitable  accommodation  of  its  own. 

^^It  win  be  remembered  that,  on  the  occaaon  of  the  Amooation  visting 
Denbi^  Casde,  in  1854,  the  dangerons  condition  of  the  principal  gate-way 
— a  fine  apedmen  of  the  Decorated  style — attracted  much  attention.  Nodubo^ 
baa  been  anoe  done  as  to  propping  up  the  portion  most  in  danger,  akhoogh 
the  neooBsaiy  outlay  would  be  ineonsideridde.  The  projierty  belongs  to  tba 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Fore^its.  Your  Committee  think  that  the  Associ- 
ation should  atlopt  a  meinoriid  to  the  Counnissiouers  of  Woods  and  Forests^ 
requesting  them  to  give  tlu  ir  aid  towards  the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  about  to  take  a  lease  of  the  ]>roperty,  and  who  would  raise,  among 
themselves,  a  portion  oi"  the  uecessary  funds. 

Yoor  Committee  recommend  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Scfaestar, 
who  baa  many  yean  been  a  Member  of  the  Anodation,  be  phMcd  on  dm  liat 
of  Patroni. 

*^They  have  also  added  the  name  of  M.  Pol  de  Coord,  of  St  Pol  de  Lte, 

to  the  Honorar}'  Mend>ers.    This  •rentleman,  who  is  the  author  of  a  treatiae 

on  Breton  HeraUln/,  and  several  other  works,  has  lately  pmxhased,  at  his  own 
expen.«;e,  to  save  it  from  dotiuetiou  and  desecration,  the  chajK'l  built  at 
Kosoofi'  by  Mary  C^uccu  of  6cot8,  in  gratitude  for  her  escape  irom  the  K»g*i"H 
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ships  waiting  to  intercept  her  passage  to  France,  Two  centuries  afterwards, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  on  his  landing  not  far  from  the  same  spot,  repaired  to 
diii  Mine  chapel,  to  TCtam  dunks  Ibr  his  having  readied  aUmd  of  safety  from 
his  enemies.  Tins  chi^  having  been  lately  advertised  Ibr  sale,  H.  Pol  de 
Coord  made  stmg  representations  to  the  French  gofvenunent  to  secure  it 
from  destmetion,  but  without  ctibct;  on  iHiicfa  this  gentleman  fimfdiased  it  at 
his  own  expense,  and  has  taken  pracautions  against  any  further  mutilation. 

"  Your  Committee  also  recommend  that  Viscount  Fiekling,  and  Edward  L, 
rr\  sc,  EHr|.,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Cavdiganshire,  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents. 

"The  retirinj;  mcnihcrs  of  the  Committee  are,  Messrs  Talbot  Bur}-,  Juhn 
Powell,  and  Tiiouuus  Alien ;  and  your  Committee  would  recommend  Messrs 
Talbot  Bury,  Matthew  Dawes,  Thomas  Toxnor,  and  Joseph  Muyer,  be 
nominated  as  members  of  the  Committee. 

^Xhe  number  of  copies  of  the  Jomrnal  issued  in  July  last  nas  89a 
The  amount  received  sinoe  31st  January,  1858i,  to  the  30th  of  August,  is 
£325  16s.  2d.,  including  the  balance  of  X84  Is.  Id.;  that  of  the  expenditure 
is  £230  Os.  8d.;  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  £95  15s.  6d. 

''The  following  are  the  names  of  noblinicn  and  gentKnmn  admitted  since 
the  Meeting  at  Monmotitli,  in  1857,  and  now  await  the  funiial  confimiatiou 
and  approvement  of  the  M(  rtiii^^ : — His  Craoe  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  :  Edwanl 
J.  l*r}'se,  Esfj.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Cardigan  ;  Sir  JoLiu  Hay  Williams,  Bjirt., 
Bodylw^'dden ;  The  Rev.  William  Henry  Wentworth  Bowyer,  Clapham; 
Arthur  Samuel  Davies,  Esq.,  Pentre,  Newcastk-Emlyn ;  Miss  ]>avies,  Fibs- 
rhyd-ygaled ;  The  Rev.  James  Davies,  Moor  Court,  Kington ;  The  Rev.  John 
Davies,  LbahoweQ;  Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  St.  James*  Teriaoe,  Park  HiU, 
Clapham;  Thomas  Dyke,  Ks<}.,  Monmouth;  R.  Edmonds,  Junr.,  Esq.,  Pen- 
zance ;  Rev.  E.  T.  Edwards,  Nantglyn,  Denbigh ;  Mr.  Farrar,  ^loiunouth ; 
Mr.  Gibbon,  Tn'inanhir,  Solva ;  T.  T.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  ^N'rexham ;  B.  W. 
Goode,  Esq.,  Birmingham ;  Francis  Thomas  (nKxle,  E>;<i.,  Greeuford  Lmlge, 
Han  well,  Middlesex  ;  11.  M.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Tre<hiniiuck,  Isk  ;  F.  Hind- 
marsh,  Esq.,  17,  Bucklersbur)',  London;  William  Hughes,  Es<j.,  Uhyl;  Tho- 
mas Jones,  Esq.,  Blaenos,  Llandovery ;  John  James,  Esq.,  Wrexham;  M.  de 
Kefanilee*h,  Nantes,  France;  Rev.  Edward  Knight,  Nottage  Court,  Neath; 
Edward  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Aberpergwm,  Neath ;  Francb  Johnston  Mitchdl,  Esq^ 
Newport;  Rev.  R.  R.  Pany  Mealy,  Beaumaris;  Rev.  James  Meredith,  Aber- 
gde ;  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  Rev.  B.  Morgsn,  Aberdovey ;  Rev.  J. 
Williames  Mason,  LlandjTnog,  Denbigh ;  Thomas  William  Oakley,  Esq., 
Monmouth  ;  Phihp  Pennant  Pearson,  Estj.,  Bodfari ;  William  Prichard,  Es<|., 
Bangor;  Kev.  J.  II.  A.  riillHps,  Pieton  C'asilc,  llaverfonlwest ;  II.  Perrott, 
Esq.,  Nantes,  Frame;  Da^id  I'li^ln',  Ks(j..  M.l'..  ^lanoravon,  Llandeilo ;  J. 
Lloyd  Triee,  Es(j.,  (ilangwili,  (.'aerniai  tlien  ;  David  Randall,  K.<q.,  Neath  ;  E. 
J.  i>ah>ljury,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C  he;?ter ;  Ba.sset  .Suiitli,  K.<(j.,  Teuqjie,  Ix>ndon ; 
Frederick  Theed,  Esq.,  Rhyl ;  G.  Montgomery  Traheme,  Esq.,  St.  Hilary's, 
Cowbridge;  J.  King  Watts,  Esq.,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon;  David  WiUiams, 
Esq.,  Bran  Eryzi,  Fortmadoc;  £.  Williamson,  Esq.,  RamsdeQ  Hall,  Chester." 
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Mr.  Barnwell,  at  the  stinimons  of  the  President,  read  some  extnicti*  from  a 
maiiuscrijtt  of  the  seven t<^«cutli  eentury,  conimunicnted  to  hliii  liy  Mr.  ^\'n;:ht, 
concvmin;;  tlie  <;ene;iloj^cal  histor)'  of  the  district  of  IV  ninaen  Mawr,  and 
Dwyg}  tyichi,  as  well  as  uf  the  early  remaius  therCf  as  existing  at  that  period. 

The  firrt  «stnct  was  a  doMriptiiim  of  tlie  urandation  that  ooverad  a  laxgB 
portiao  of  the  Caemarvomhire  nortfaem  coast,  now  known  as  the  Lavan 
(Lamoitatioii)  Sandt,  in  whidi  traces  of  sabinarine  forests  still  edsk 

Another  aitract  was  an  aaeodote  of  Bosworth  Fidd,  where  Richard  is  said 
to  have  dmnk  his  last  dnMi|^t  of  wine  to  Rees  Vachan,  his  Esquier  of  the 
Body.  "  AVIien  the  King  saw  that  Stanley  wa.s  become  a  turn  cote,  and  that 
all  the  Welshmen  had  revoltefl  from  hym,  he  calle<l  for  Ji  bowl  of  vr\i\Q^ 
8ittynf]^e  on  horse  baeJc,  in  his  eouij)U'4ite  armour,  and  wluii  tin*  wyne  wjis 
brontrht  livin,  Iw  calle*!  unto  Rees  Vauchan  and  dranke  unto  hvm  in  thej»e 

r^  >  • 

word.s.  Hen-  Vauchan.  I  will  drinke  to  thee  the  truest  Welshman  tliat  ever  I 
fFound  in  Wales,  an<l  havynge  dnmke^  threwe  the  bowle  over  hia  head,  and 
made  tuwuixles  his  enemies  whereupon  he  was  immediately  slayne." 

The  oiher  extracts  read  gave  account  of  the  ancient  foad  made  hy  fieiriol, 
the  stone  camps,  and  other  similar  remains  on  Peomoa  Hawr,  with  some 
singular  coi^)ectnres  as  to  their  intended  uses,  as  well  as  of  the  Ustoiy  of  three 
stoni^  in  Dwygyfyldii,  into  which  three  women  had  been  converted,  Ifar 
winnowing  their  com  upon  the  Sunday. 

Mr.  lianiwell  added  some  renmrks,  on  the  fact  that  there  wore  other 
instances  of  similar  gi'oups  of  thn'e  stones  in  Wales.  The  Members  who  had 
visited  Trellech  last  year  would  reni(  inl>cr  one,  and  there  Avei*e  other  examph^ 
in  Monmouthshire  uud  Anglesey,  and  probably  there  might  be  similar  iu&tauces 
not  yet  noticed. 

Mr.  Price  Jones  made  some  observations  on  the  general  subject  of  stone 
pQlars.  From  the  ftct  of  these  being  fooad  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
worid,  and  dating  even  from  the  times  of  saered  history,  be  aqnessed  hsi 
conviction  lliat  they  were  to  be  considered  only  as  a  portioa  of  some  reK- 
gamB  system.  He  further  alluded  to  three  remaricablenpri^ stones,  tfaniling 
in  a  group,  near  Llanfeehell,  Anglesey. 

Mr.  Longueville  Jones  said  that,  in  the  j)resent  state  of  our  knowle<lge 
concerning  meini  hii-ion,  it  was  better  not  to  dogmatize  too  nuieh  on  the 
nature  of  their  destination:  but  he  certalnlv  did  not  atrree  with  Mr.  Price 
Jones*  view  of  the  subject.  As  far  as  observutiuu  went,  it  would  ap|K-ur 
that  they  were  sepnldual  monuments,  though  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
boundary  marks.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  three  upright  stones  near 
IJanfaMI ;  they  were  each  about  eight  feet  hi^^  and  stood  at  the  comers  of 
a  triangle,  about  eight  feet  from  each  other.  They  have  no  inscriptions  upon 
their  sur&ccs.  He  took  that  opiK)rtunity  of  stating,  tliat  the  cromliH-h  on  a 
neighbouring  field,  now  thrown  down,  but  which  might  still  be  easily  made 
out,  was  in  innninent  danger  of  bi^ng  broken  up  for  walling  purposes* 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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TuaaDATi  August  3l9r. 

Tbe  iiil  pkM  wfted  by  the  mijcrity  of  the  eic^^ 
the  house  of  Wm  lioQrd,  pert  of  which  me  bmh  in  the  Utter  portkn  of 

the  seventeenth  centniy,  and,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  genoratioBi 
Hkb  ool^  dipdhiig-hoa»e  in  the  piece.  One  feature  of  great  inten>5t  was  the 
carved  wood -work  of  the  mantel-piece  in  the  entrance-hall^  made  out  of  the 
lH'<lst('jul  of  Griffith,  the  Gentloiimn  Usher  of  Cath.-irine  of  Anifjon.  "Wlum 
tlu-  old  house  of  the  (IriiHths  family  was  ])u1KmI  down,  some  yriirs  ago,  tlic 
rciiiaiiis  (if  tlie  bcilstead  came  into  tin-  jh)sm  ssion  of  Miss  Lloyd,  and  was  plaotil 
ill  its  jjii'scut  position.  Some  valuable  manuscripts,  pedigrees*,  &c.,  wert;  idso 
iuiiix'cted,  after  which  the  wtora  ifere  regaled  with  g^uine  methegljm  of 
both  kinds,  dark  and  pale.  On  reediing  Rhaddlan,  the  cfaordi  was  first 
"visited.  It  w  one  of  the  ordineiyClwydian  type,  bot  decidedly  inftrior  to  some 
othen  in  the  Vele.  It  hes,  however,  e  messive  north-westcra  tower,  and  n 
wesu>m  triplet,  whidi  aie  worth  notice,  as  also  a  hx^  five^ight  window  with 
late  I>ccoceted  tracer}'.  At  the  two  principel  entranoes  are  three  incised 
coffin-slabf«,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  much  smaller  than  the 
others.  A  oom'spiindcnt  of  the  Association  has  already  directed  attention  to 
their  unfortunate  position,  when*  they  must  !»<•  trample<l  on  by  cvt  ry  jhtsou 
entering  the  church.  As  might  be  expected,  they  have  already  sutll-red 
considerably,  an<l  a  gi'ueral  feeling  was  expressed  us  to  the  desirability  of  their 
being  removed  firom  their  present  position,  and  placed  elsewhere.  A  similar 
dab  lies  in  another  part  of  the  chinch-yard,  which  shoold  be  also  removed. 

Ailer  taUng  a  brief  survey  of  the  remains  of  what  is  called  the  Pariiament- 
Honse,  and  also  of  those  of  the  Court-Honse,  both  retaining  slight  traees  of 
fourteenth  century  work,  an  adjoonunent  was  made  to  the  castle,  where  Mr. 
Wilham  Hughes  pointi>d  out  the  more  remarkable  features.  The  moat,  both 
sides  of  which  are  lined  with  ma.sonr)',  pive  rise  to  some  discussion  wlirfher 
it  was  a  hitvr  addition  to  the  <lefence.s  or  not.  The  moat  itself,  however,  is 
coeval  with  the  castle,  l)ut  may  liave  received  lat«'r  mo<lifications,  perhaps  fis 
hite  .^s  the  s«  veiittvnih  century.  'I'he  litstle  itself  is  closely  conneeirii  with 
the  liistory  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  untl  still  retains  the  main  walls  nearly 
perfect,  though  ever)-  fragment  of  detail  has  vanished.  The  groond-plan  is 
simple  bnt  angular.  The  structure  is  quadrangular,  having  at  two  opposite 
angles  merely  a  round  tower,  wfaOe  the  other  two  are  occupied  by  gate-ways, 
ftmked  by  two  towers  each.  Within  the  quadrangle  there  is  absolut^ 
nothing  bat  the  external  walls,  showing  except  the  principal  dwellings 
rooms,  which  were  doubtless  in  the  round  towers,  all  the  internal  erections  must 
have  been  of  wood.  Consequently  there  is  no  chaixl,  hall,  or  other  grand 
architt'ctural  feature  The  genend  outline,  however,  is  exti-emely  eflective ; 
but  it  must  be  seen  to  take  in  its  fiiil  peiiectiou  Irom  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Clwyd. 

The  Twt  Iliii,  a  large  artiliclal  mound  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  was  visited 
by  the  President  and  some  of  the  Members.   This  is  said,  and  peihape  with 
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pood  grounds,  to  havo  boon  tho  site  of  the  original  castle,  built,  in  1015,  by 
Llfwt'lyn  ap  Syti<yllt,  Kin;;  of  North  Wales,  and  do,stroycd  by  IlartjM  in  the 
time  of  the  Confossor.  The  Enf^lish  and  WiL"<h  altoniately  held  a  custlc  at 
Rhuddhtn  till  tho  time  of  Edward  T. ;  but  whether  this  castle  was  on  tho  site 
of  Twt  Hill,  or  that  of  the  present  EUwardan  structure,  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  settled. 

On  tbe  road  to  the  abbey,  a  smaB  borne  of  Ibe  eetenteeolli  centmy  via 
erected.  It  sppean  to  bsve  been  vmy  badly  adapted  a>  a  baiiqneting  hall| 
by  which  name  it  la  known. 

Of  the  abbey,  or  rather  priory,  no  traoetare  loft  but  the  site  of  the  4duif  lei'l| 
▼estiges  of  the  foundation  of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  a  few  narrow, 
sqnnro-lioadod  lijjjhts,  and  two  single-light  pointed  arches,  without  mouldings 
or  tr.u crv,  of  tho  Early  Docoratod  periofl.  'Hiore  rtv  some  monmnonts  built 
into  tho  wjilLs,  and  a  fliglit  of  stojis.  The  ninst  important  of  thos<'  liavc  lM«<'n 
illustraloil  in  the  Archa ohxjia  Canibn  tisis,  Eirst  Si'rii-s.  The  slabs  in  the 
church-yard  are  said  to  have  been  brouglit  from  the  abbey.  It  woultl  be  verj' 
demrable  if  these,  and  the  onea  remaining  at  the  abbey,  were  remofed  fitna 
their  present  position,  and  the  wfade  pkoed  irfaere  they  would  be  aaved  from 
Ifarther  destruction. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Bodihyddan  House,  which  stands  on  the  site  af 
a  mnch  earlier  edifice. 

Here  the  A-isitors  were  received  most  courteously  by  Mr.  Shipley  Conwy. 
Ha\'infr  o\amino<l  with  mnrh  interest  tlie  fine  colh'ction  of  anus  in  the 
entnincc  liall,  oollectod  from  all  parts  of  tlic  w(nl<].  and  of  various  dal<'»",  an<i 
ins|K'ctod  tlu!  carved  woo<hvork  in  tlie  priiicipal  nwnis,  and  some  Eastern 
relics,  they  proceede<l  to  cross  the  liills,  first  stopping  at  Heufiyn,  where 
they  were  met  by  Colonel  Morgan,  who  pointed  out  the  traces  of  earthworks, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  was  not  very  «ialy  detennined.  Lines  of  embank* 
ments  extending  into  the  caldvated  lower  grounds,  where  they  were  lost,  laa 
up  the  side  of  the  hill,  turning  to  the  left.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  traeea 
of  a  tumulus,  and  a  circular  inclosure,  formed  by  a  low  bank  of  earth,  and 
which  may  have  boon  the  site  of  an  cariy  native  habitation.  The  names  of 
several  places  in  the  lorality  indicate  some  bloody  battle.  The  pa^s  is  one 
of  tlie  principal  enfrii  s  into  Wales  betweou  the  <  oa<t  and  the  higher  ground, 
m  that  it  is  not  inipiohable  that  the  trace^i  of  works  now  remaining  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  ntilitaiy  Avorks  connectetl  with  the  pass. 

The  next  object  examined  was  a  richly  ornamented  cross  in  the  church-yard 
of  Newmarket,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  whidi  the  Gop  tumulus,  situ* 
ated  on  the  top  of  a  connderable  hiO,  was  scaled.  From  its  enormoua  aim, 
doubts  were  started  as  to  its  being  the  woik  of  man  or  nature;  but,  on  exa- 
mining the  construction  of  earth  and  stOTCS,  and  the  slopes  of  the  sides,  it  was 
almost  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  genuine  tumulus,  but  whether  sepulchral, 
or  military,  or  intended  for  a  beacon,  was  not  so  easily  determined.  As  thei-o 
are  in  the  nci^dibourhmKl  hills  of  a  considrrabh'  height,  it  seems  unliki-Iy  that 
such  an  amount  of  laboiu-  would  have  been  uslhI  to  constnict  a  mere  l)eacon ; 
it  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  uiilitaxy  defence,  and  therefore  the  balance  of 
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prohahility  is  that  it  is  the  burial-place  of  some  distinpwished  chieftain.  It  ia 
popularly  cullwl  Copa  'r  L<'rii,  or  Oop  Paulini,  aiul  is  protendetl  to  have  been 
eret'tiKl  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Onlovices,  antl,  acconlin}^  to  kx-al  authorities, 
to  have  the  honour  of  covcriug  the  remains  of  Boadicea,  >vho:»c  name  is  con- 
nected hy  the  peasants  with  other  remains  in  the  ndghbourfaood.  The  explo* 
katkm  of  the  tumnliiB  noald  be  rery  deonble^  though  it  woald  he  »  ftry 
eostlf  ofMnUloik  On  poninng  their  loutei  the  eaccnrBonists  diofe  fiir  eomo 
my  parallel  to  Ofia*s  Dyke,  iduch,  although  nearly  effaced  by  the  eflect  of 
cnltiTation,  is  rery  easily  traced  for  some  distance.  Particular  interest,  how- 
ever, attaches  to  this  portion,  it  being  the  last  part  that  can  clearly  be  traced, 
be  fore  it  turns  round  to  the  north,  and  tenmnatea  in  the  sea  somewhere  near 
Prcstiityn. 

Sum  1 1  w  Ik  in  was,  according  to  the  propamme,  to  have  hwn  e.\an)ine<l ; 
but,  as  the  day  was  well  advanced,  the  carriages  drove  diivct  towaixls  Maea 
Aehnyiifen,-  a  fine  cross,  standing  in  a  field,  covered  with  the  usual  oniamen- 
talaoa  taigned  to  n  period  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  oentnrieB. 

Wliether  it  was  a  memorial  or  bonndaij  atone  waa  diqnited.  It  is  moat 
probably  the  fonner.  The  so-called  Pharos  on  Garreg  mountain  was  also  to 
hmw  been  viated.  This  is  eRoneonsly  stated  hy  the  industrious  Pennant  to 
Imve  been  a  Roman  Pharos,  to  conduct  sailor-  to  and  fnnn  Dera,  along  the 
channel  leadini;  to  the  Sebreia  Portus.  The  building,  however,  is  evidently, 
from  its  style,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century',  and  is  <li'Vf>id  of  all  arthit(<'tural 
interest.  It  was  not  visited,  as  time  would  not  allow  it,  it  beiup;  alivady  jiast 
the  tiiiu'  wluMi  the  visitors  wcix-  LxjiecttHi  ut  CluMi  ii  Clrove,  where  they  had 
bean  invited  by  its  gallant  and  hospitable  owner,  Colonel  Morgan. 

After  discussing,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  the  tlie  maguilicent  entertiun- 
ment  prepared  for  them,  and  havmg  drunk  the  healths  of  Cohmel  and  Mm 
Iforgan  with  the  customary  honours,  given  in  good  earnest,  the  ezcursionista 
proceeded  homewarda,  taking  Dyaerth  Caslie  and  Church  in  their  way.  The 
castle,  one  of  early  Norman  chaiacter,  has  been  so  completely  destrcqred  that 
no  traces  of  its  intenud  amngenx  nts  could  be  made  out.  The  entrance,  with 
the  narrow  path  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  was  the  only  part  of  it 
clearly  detiTiniiu'd.  No  traces  of  a  central  keep  could  be  nuide  out.  The 
defences,  on  the  ea-stern  f^ide,  were  more  strongly  deleniled,  by  a  deeji  iosse  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  than  on  the  opjKjsite  side.  It  was  destroye<l  by  the 
Welsh  about  1 2G0,  and  never  rebuilt,  although,  irom  its  situation,  it  must  havo 
been  a  Tcry  desirable  sitoatmn  for  a  strong  castleb  A  little  bdow  it  is  a  mm 
called  Siamfare  Wen  (White  Chamber).  The  term  Siambre,**  as  applied  to 
certain  andent  structures^  is  not  uncommon  in  Wales.  In  the  present  instanoOi 
howeTor,  some  doubts  ejdst  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  building,  which  has 
been  illnstrated  and  described  in  the  Archoiohgia  Catnbrensisy  First  Scries,  iL 
It  may  have  been  a  reli^ous  edifice  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  in  con- 
nection with  the  castle,  as  the  present  ruins  <lo  not  appear  to  Ihj  as  old  as  the 
fourtA^-euth  century.  It  has  been  stated  to  liavt-  been  the  hotne  of  Sir  Uobert 
Poundorling.  a  constable  of  the  «  :!>lle:  but  tlu  re  are  no  tiaccs  uf  a  fhoiu.sdc 
<;diiicc  to  be  delet  ted,  even  did  ilatos  pcnuii  such  a  supposiliuu.  i  he  must 
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yrobable  conjecture  is  that  of  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  (aw  ArdUB$l9gia  Cam' 
IfVMM,  Fint  Seriea,  iL),  unnelyt  (hat  it  was  a  building  erected  over  a  holy 
wcffli  as  in  the  well  known  cases  of  IlolywcU  and  Wififuir;  for  within  the 
memory'  of  the  present  generation  there  was,  in  the  interior  of  the  buildingt 
a  well  six  feet  stiuare,  with  a  jilentiful  supply  of  water. 

Except  the  reiiuiins  of  a  Jesse  window  at  the  ea.st  end  of  the  church  of 
Dyserthf  there  ia  uothiug  deserving  notice.  There  are  some  tombstones  ni 
Itaiiaa  design,  and  others  with  a  carious  ttrangement  of  pondaoli  ftmrn  the 
ahiflkU  as  ireD  as  a  coffin-dab^  wuflsr  m  design  and  age  to  thoee  noticed  at 
Bhnddlaa,  in  the  ehnrcb-yaid.  The  last  mentaoned  senres  as  a  thraMd  at 
one  of  the  entfaaoe  gates,  and  Is  exposed  to  the  SMne  destructive  operalion 
as  those  at  Rhuddhm.  Tf  it  could  be  removed,  and  placed  in  some  safer 
poration,  it  would  be  very  desirable-  The  principal  object,  however,  of  interest, 
is  the  rmitilrtte<l  cross  on  the  south  side  of  tlic  church.  It  was  taken  from  a  site 
at  no  great  di.stanc  e,  and  converted  into  one  of  the  church -yard  stllciJ,  and 
subs<'(iucntly  n>niove<l  to  its  prcseut  jKwtion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Einou,  son  of  Kind  Vlaidd,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  at  the 
time  the  castfe  was  destroyed  by  Llewelyn  ap  Grufiydd,  about  1 260.  The 
onmsntation,  boweter,  is  csrUdnl^  of  •  mndi  eailiflr  dste,  and  was  refemd 
hj  some  to  the  eig^  osnluiy,  whioh,  however,  appears  to  be  sosaewhat  tm 
eaify.  We  aie  gkd  to  skate  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  parish  has 
promised  to  have  this  stone  carefully  removed  from  it.s  present  situation,  where 
it  now  ofiers  a  temptini;:  mark  for  the  projectiles  of  misofaievoaa  boysi  to  ft 
place  of  security  within  the  chiu*ch. 

At  the  Kveniuf^  Mec'tinj^  Mr.  Stuart,  in  introduclnjj  the  subject  of  "  Thw 
Sculptured  Stone  Monuments  ot"  Scotland."  said,  tliat  he  had  bivn  in«liu-e<i  to 
put  together  some  rciniuks  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch  inscribe*!  stones, 
partly  in  the  hope  of  directing  attention  to  a  curious  and  interesting  subject,  hul 
especially  to  mark  the  respect  and  sympathy  entertainwl  by  him,  and  the  anti> 
foaries  of  ScoUand,  for  the  -vahiaUe  and  suooenful  labours  of  Uieir  Cambrian 
brethren.  Ue  proceeded  to  state  generally  the  eharsctar  of  the  Scotch  inscribed 
stones,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  consisted  of  two  classeSi  The  one  is 
composed  of  rough  unhewn  pillars,  on  which  are  incised  strange  figures,  or 
symbols,  of  various  kinds.  Those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  contdst  of— 
Firsts — Two  circles  connt'cteil  by  cross  lines,  and  soinetinies  traversed  !)y  a  fijiure 
resembling  the  letter  Z.  Secondy — Si'r])ents,  s<^)metimes  alone^  and  at  otlu'r 
times  piercc^l  by  a  fii^aire  the  same  as  that  last  mentioned.  Third, — A  crescent* 
Ftjuiihy — All  aaiMial  resembling  an  elephant.  I'ifth^ — mirror  and  ct)mb. 
iSiarfA,  .  A  fish.  The  otlicr  class  of  monuments  consists  of  dressed  slabs,  on 
the  faces  of  which  are  cut  elaborate  crosses,  along  with  soenes  of  wai-lkre  and 
the  chase,  ^prrxng  many  pictures  of  the  dresses  and  armoor  of  those  who  erected 
them.  The  symbols  which  are  found  on  the  first  class  of  pillars  are  ooea- 
sionaOy  to  be  found  on  the  crosses,  but  with  little  prominence,  and  with  * 
great  amotmt  of  elaboratioii  and  ornament.  It  appeared  that  whUe  the  ssM 
s}-m])ols  perpetually  occurred  on  difFerent  stones,  yet  on  no  two  stones  was  the 
arrangement  di^8aake»  which  seemed  to  imply  a  mftaning  and  intention  in  it. 
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The  pfeof^aphical  distrihution  of  the  stones  was  adverto<l  to,  from  which  it 
apix-aml  that  by  far  the  fxn-uter  ntimber,  and  with  vei*)-  slight  exceptions  all 
the  symbolical  stones,  were  found  in  the  conntry  Ijing  north  of  the  Forth, 
being  the  region  of  the  Pictish  monarchy.  There  are  four  stones  with  literal 
iiiMriptions,  in  characters  hitherto  undeciphered.  One  at  Newton,  in  Aber- 
dMBiUfe,  was  pttmoanoed  Ij  Ihid  late  Dr.  Hill,  of  Cimilniclge,  to  be  in  the 
Phoesiioian  diameter.  This  stone  has  also  an  0{^iam  inscription.  Mr.  Stmut 
then  pointed  out  yarions  points  of  analogy  and  difierenoe  between  the  Scotch 
caroflses  and  ihoee  m  Irdand,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  As  to  the  history 
«f  the  Scotch  Btones  nolhing  was  known.  The  eazUest  noCicei  fbmished  by 
the  national  historians,  serve  only  to  show  that  their  purpose  and  meaning  had 
been  quite  foi-gotten  Ix-fbre  the  time  when  they  wrote.  Accordinj^  to  Bcx-ce  (the 
friend  and  coiTospfmdont  of  Erasmus),  tlie  hieroglyphic  fi;_nires  on  them  were 
borrowed  from  the  Kjjr\  j»tians,  and  were  us<"d  liy  the  natives  in  place  of  letters  ; 
and  both  he  and  subse(]uent  historians  have  as.signed  a  Danish  origin  to  many  of 
them,  an  idea  which  is  quite  repudiated  by  the  present  race  of  Danish  antiquaries. 
It  was  remarkable  that  no  mstanoe  of  the  symbols  had  been  found  in  other 
ooontries,  and  the  only  inference  which  remained  was»  that  most  of  them  were 
peculiar  to  a  people  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sootibnd;  that  the  eaify 
nisoonariee  from  Ireland  found  them  in  nse  on  their  arrival,  and  adopted  them 
fat  a  time  in  a  more  ^borate  shape  on  their  Christian  monuments.  Mr. 
Stuart's  obst^rA'ations  were  illustrated  by  drawinjjs  of  the  sjTnbols,  both  in 
their  simple  form  as  they  api)ear  on  the  rude  j)illars.  and  abio  in  their  moi-e 
elaborate  shape  on  the  sculpturi'd  crosses  ;  and  «lrawiM;^s  of  both  classes  of  the 
stones,  wliieh  wen;  rli.^tributetl  ;imong  the  lMembei"s.  In  ccmclusion,  ^Ir. 
Stuart  said  that  be  wished  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  making  some 
vemaiks  on  those  nnsonlptured  piDars  wUeh  oceor  singly,  and  in  drcular 
groups,  both  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  circles  were  commonly  called 
**dnndical,**  but,  so  6ur  as  he  could  (UsooTer,  without  any  authori^  idiatever. 
The  little  infimnation  whidi  we  had  about  the  Druids,  in  classical  authors, 
rather  connected  thdr  rites  with  groves ;  and  it  was  only  in  modem  times  that 
the  st<HWS  were  associated  with  these  Children  of  the  Mist.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  so  much  speeulafoii  liad  been  indul;;e<l  in  on  the  subjc<  t  of  the  rivch  's, 
without  any  ('\aminati«»n  which  could  lead  to  their  real  meaiiin;;.  Mr.  Stuart 
then  ])rocee(lcd  to  detail  the  result  of  many  dij_'^in^s,  in  circles,  and  luider 
single  pillars,  which  had  been  re<'ently  made  in  Seotland.  with  almost  one 
vniform  result,  viz.,  the  discover)'  of  sepulchral  remains.  He  especially 
inrtancert  a  cirde  at  Cridue,  in  Abodeensldre,  idndi  is  saroanded  by-  a  deep 
Ireneh,  witii  two  entrances  leading  through  H,  and  which  originally  consisted 
of  six  stones,  with  a  seventh  in  the  centre.  Sepoldural  deposits  were  fbnnd 
near  the  sHe  of  aU  the  scenes.  Urns,  a  stone  edt,  and  deposits  of  bones 
ooonmd;  and,  under  the  central  stone,  a  cairn  covering  a  cfet  was  discovered. 
Long  ago  the  learned  Montfaucon  classe<l  Stonehenge  with  tlie  funereal 
monuments  of  the  northern  nations,  and  Mr.  Stuart  believed  that  careful 
di{;*rin;:;s  would  prove  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  He  was  anxious,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Welsh  and  English  antiquaries  would  unite  in  the  careiul 
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investigation  of  the<^  rcmainB,  so  tliat  the  residli         be  added  to  tlMii^ 

already  arrived  at  by  the  di<i;gin{js  in  Scotland. 

In  reply  to  a  (jucstion  put  Viy  Mr.  Barnwell  as  to  whether  he  found  deposits 
under  all  thf  s-toue^  of  the  circk'  he  alludetl  to,  Mr.  Stuart  stated  that  the 
remains  had  betni  found  close  to  the  other  stones,  and  under  the  centre  stone; 
and  the  conversation  was  continued  on  the  general  question  of  these  megaiithic 
Btruotnres,  until  Mr.  LongaeviBe  Jones  was  smnmoiied  by  the  Premknt  to 
read  a  paper  on  a  part  of  Oi&*8  Dyke,  hj  Dr.  Gneit,  tbe  Matfeer  of  Gaitti 
College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bannwell  lead  an  aoooant  of  St  Gemanna,  hj  Miss  EiaOy  WiUiama» 
of  Khual  Ina,  Mold.   These  two  papen  irill  appear  in  the  JoamaL 

Mr.  I>onc^ueviUe  Jones  read  some  extracts  from  the  Rolls  oomieeled  villi 
the  huildin":  of  Klinddlan  Castle  (Edward  T.,  1 281-2),  with  a  runninn^  comment 
ou  the  more  reiuarkahle  details, — as  the  Inefpialitie^  of  prices,  sonn'  of  which 
seenu'd  dithcult  to  explain,  the  nuudter  of  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  precauti<Nis 
taken  to  avoid  the  pilfering  of  property,  cj*j)eeiully  the  hay. 

Mr.  >Vright  pointed  out  the  interest  of  these  entries  of  expenses  connected 
irith  the  buflding  of  the  casUe.  The.  great  expense  of  the  cairiage  of  irine^ 
in  eomparison  vn!SL  that  of  other  articles,  which  had  been  remarked  bj  Mk 
I^ongaerflle  Joneoi  was  eanly  aecoonted  for  by  the  ciiciio^ 
had  been  brought,  no  doubt,  direct  from  Bordeaux,  in  a  ship  hired  for  the 
puipoee.  In  regard  to  the  moving  of  such  large  bodies  of  troops,  it  must  be 
homo  in  mind  that,  while  the  building  of  the  castle  was  in  progress,  the 
wiiikmen  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Welsh,  and  th»»refore  requinnl  a 
little  army  to  protect  them.  The  considerulile  bodies  of  archers  and  horsenieu, 
therefore,  mcntit»ned  in  these  Rolls,  were  more  for  the  purjMxse  of  guanling 
against  these  attacks,  than  to  form  the  regular  garrison  of  the  castle.  The 
employment  of  ao  many  men  to  watoh  die  hay  might  probably  be  ezplabed 
in  the  same  manner. 

Wednesday,  Septemhsr  1st. 
exctjbsion, 

The  party  first  proceeded  by  railway  to  Hdywell  Station,  near  which  lie  the 
remains  of  l?asin{ove.rk  Abbey,  which  have  l)eon  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
the  Arc/ill  iil(it/i(i  (^(iriihretisL^.  IVIr.  Freeman  liere  ]>ointed  out  the  leatuics  uf 
the  buildin^r-  ^H"  the  church  only  a  small  part  reuiains,  the  south  tiansrpt 
alone  retaining  any  important  portions.  There  is,  however,  enough  to  siiow 
that  it  was  a  large  cross  church,  with  aisles  to  the  nave.  The  springing  of 
the  lantern  arches  from  corbels  seems  to  show  that  the  ritual  choir  was  nnder 
the  crossing,  extending,  perhaps,  some  way  down  the  oonstroctiTe  nam  TVs 
eastern  limb  is  a  mere  mass  of  ruins,  and  its  arrangements  could  hasd^  be 
snai1(  out  ^vithont  excavations.  The  conventual  buildmgs  are  attached  to  the 
Boath  sideb  What  seems  to  have  been  the  chapter-house,  near  the  south 
tmns<»[)t,  is  small,  approaehi'<l  by  two  arches,  and  has  had  a  vaulted  roof.  T^ 
di»nuitory  and  otiier  buildinrjs  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  in  this  diitx'tion. 
The  style  of  the  church,  and  of  the  buildings  immediately  amoining  it,  is  an 
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early  form  of  Early  English,  with  a  sUght  trace  of  Romanesque  still  visible  in 
the  occasional  use  of  the  round  arch.  In  those  farther  to  the  south,  some 
lat4'r  tanijKMin}^  in.iv  be  clisccruetL  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remai'kuble 
buiMin^  at  Basingwerk  is  a  verj-  elegant  Early  Knghsh  structure  of  rather 
moit^  aUvauced  style  than  the  church,  and  ruuuin;^  north  and  south.  This  is 
•iMBrdlj  called  I17  Peniwiit  lihe  diapel  of  the  Knight  Tempbirs ;  by  others  it 
htm  been  called  the  Befectory.  Mr.  Freeman  thought  this  donbtfiil,  beoaiiae 
h  doee  not  ooeapj  ^  oommon  poadon  of  a  xefectoiy,  panUd  to  the  ohnrdh, 
and  abo  becaoee  there  la  no  sign  of  tlie  reader^a  pnlpit  usually  seen  in  such 
buildings.  The  occurrence  of  an  ambry  at  the  northern  end,  in  a  building 
cl(>s<'ly  adjoining  to  it,  and  now  thrown  into  it,,  together  with  the  general  air 
of  the  buihling,  sugfjosted  to  some  members  that  it  might  be  a  gucsten  hall, 
or  the  private  liall  of  the  abbot.  The  wt)rk,  though  nut  \erv  rieh,  is  extremely 
good,  especially  the  arcade  ah>ng  the  west  si<k',  partly  of  lancet  win  1  lows,  and 
partly  of  constructive  arches.  Some  |)ortions,  though  givatly  di.>ifigme<l,  still 
exist  of  the  monastic  bam,  built  of  plaster,  within  a  framework  of  timber. 

The  party  thence  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Hdywell,  on  their  waj  to 
the  Wdl,  where  they  adnured  the  beantifiil  stmcttire  raised  by  Margaret, 
Coonteas  of  lUchmood,  and  wdl  known  as  (me  of  the  best  specimens  of  Late 
Perpendicular. 

Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  some  of  its  peculiaritieB,  as  well  as  the  chapel  ofer 

it,  consisting  of  a  nave,  a  north  aisle,  and  an  apsidal  chancel ;  mentioning 
occurrence  of  other  instances  in  this  neighV)oiirh<»od  of  this  nire  form,  as  at 
Wrexham,  wliere  an  apse  was  addeil  in  a  iiK^st  singuhir  way  at\er  the  original 
erection,  and  at  ^^lold,  where  one  had  been  just  now  added  in  coulurmity  with 
the  original  design. 

On  leaving  the  Well,  the  excursionists  mounted  their  reapective  carriages, 
Tinting  one  or  two  plaoeabefiaearniTing  at  Downing.  The  first  stoppage  was 
made  at  two  tmnnli  at  Cionedd,  situated  near  the  probable  coarse  of  Offit'a 
Dykeb  Th^  are  evidently  aepulcfaraL  The  remains  of  two  meini  hiiion, 
which  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new  church  at  Gonedd,  were  found  in  a 
farm-yanl — one  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  other  prepared  for  a  gat i -post.  This 
last  may  be  easily  rescued  fntm  destruction,  and  should  be  nplaeeil  in  tlie 
clnm-h-yard.  After  visiting  the  mo<lei  n  churches  of  CJorsedd  and  rauta.-ia, 
the  carriages  j)roceede<l  to  l)o\\'ning,  where  a  most  courteous  and  hosj)itable 
reception,  by  Lord  Fielding,  awaitetl  the  visitors,  i  he  sliortnei>s  of  the  time 
prevented  any  carel'ul  examination  of  the  manuscript^i,  books,  paintings,  <&c., 
or  even  the  misoellaneons  assemUage  of  cnriositieB  laid  out  in  the  hall,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  portbns  of  the  Pemiant  Collection.  Among  the 
atone  celts  were  two  which  Lord  Fielding  had  procured  from  a  place  near 
An«*?"*t  where  an  inmiense  mass  of  them  had  been  found,  at  some  depth 
beneath  the  gravel  These  were  of  a  very  rude  kind,  ami  of  the  earliest  iy])e 
of  this  clas.'H.  'I'he  collection  embraced  also  s]H?cimejis  of  the  bronze  celt  and 
paal.stab,  swonls,  and  other  (^lijects  of  the  same  period.  Among  the  more 
moilem  weapons  was  one  of  great  interest,  the  gun  carrieil  l)y  Ca|)tain  Cook  at 
the  time  of  his  murd^.  JViany  other  curious  objects  were  examined ;  but  the 
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collection  of  ckg^vtal  balls,  from  the  Vaults  of  Si.  JDflnia,  purchased  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pennant,  at  the  Duke  of  Tortland's  sale,  were  the  principal  objcH  tii  of 
attraction.  Thesis  are  the  well-known  Fninklsh  and  Anglo-Saxon  bad^ren  of 
authority.  After  examining  a  stoui'  eolHn  of  Late  Deeorate<l  work,  brought 
from  Kliuddlan  Marsh,  and  the  insc  ril>e<l  stone  wliich  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  Journal  of  the  A^j^ociation,  aud  enjoying  the  fine  prospect  from  the  more 
«lBvated  portions  of  the  park,  tJie  "MmAsn  proeeeded  on  Mat  naj  to  HoiQrm 
Hall,  stopping  a  Aati  time  at  WUtfttd  Churdi,  lAkk  poswwM  no  ftttoNi 
«f  arohitectural  interatt  On  anmng  at  iIm  anaent  sett  of  tiie  Moatryna,  fk» 
party  were  very  gradoody  received  by  Ladj  Moatjrn,  In  the  ihncw  of  Lord 
Mostyn.  The  fine  tupeetry  in  Lady  MoBl7n*8  mocning  room  was  tmuk 
admired.  The  shortness  of  the  t  ime,  however,  as  at  Downing,  did  not  permit 
more  than  the  hastiest  sur\ev  of  the  contents  of  the  cclebnitc'^l  lil»i-ar\-.  'Hie 
famous  lliirlech  tore,  and  the  t^ilver  haq)  of  Elizalx-th,  were  exhibited.  The 
great  hull  has  received  the  addition  of  a  gallery,  and  other  consideralde  altera- 
tions have  been  nin<U'  in  the  house,  so  that  some  of  the  older  features  of  the 
original  house  have  been  ])artially  done  away  with.  After  thanking  Lady 
Ifoatyn  finr  her  IdndnesB,  the  Monben  made  the  beat  of  theb  way  to  the 
lloalyn  Station,  whence  tii^  were  aoon  oonreyed  to  BhyL 

At  the  Evening  Meeting,  which  oommenoed  at  ei^t  o'ckidc,  Mr.  Loogoe- 
▼ille  Jones,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  day's  cxctu^on,  expressed  his  regret 
that  no  wall  or  lu-d^zc  protected  the  ruins  of  BasingMcrk  Abbey.  Every  year 
he  visited  that  jfiace  he  noticed  that  the  work  of  de:<truetion  was  steadily 
going  on,  and  that  s<juie  portion  liad  vanished  since  the  prece<ling  vi^it.  lie 
believed  it  was  the  property  of  Sir  Pvers  Mostyn,  who,  he  hoped,  might  be 
induced  to  erect  some  defence  around  it,  to  keep  out  mischievous  idlers. 
Although  some  account  of  the  abbey  had  appeared  iii  the  Society's  Journal, 
jet  it  wae  wdl  deserving  aaotiier  notiea  Hie  had  heaid  a  npoH  limt  a 
groond-plan  of  the  abbey,  in  ita  original  atate,  waa  In  the  poeaewon  of  Sir 
Fyen  Moetyn.  If  this  waa  true,  that  gentlenian  woold,  no  dodbt,  allow  the 
Association  to  make  use  of  it.  He  had  l»tm««>lf^  in  the  First  Series  of  the 
Arehatoloffia  Cambre>isi.%  given  some  account  of  the  remains  of  Rhuddlaa 
Priorj' ;  since,  however,  the  j>ublication  of  those  papers,  no  further  attem|>t 
had  been  made  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  an  hblshop  whose  colhn-lid  had 
been  exaniiiu'd  too  cui>orily  the  previous  morning.  It  wa.s,  however,  mt»st 
desirable  tiuit  idi  the  monuuu  ntal  remains  of  the  prior}'  shoiUtl  be  remove<l 
from  thejr  present  position  of  danger  aud  degradation,  and  that  the  eollin-Iids 
in  Bhnddlan  church-yard,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Dyserth,  should  be  protected 
from  fiuiher  damage. 

Mr.  Wri|^  neact  gave  an  account  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiqniiea  dieawed 
■car  Scarborough.  He  though  that  even  at  a  meeting  of  the  Caadirian 
ArchcDological  AsBodataon,  an  acooont  of  tiwre  relics  would  not  be  altogether 
out  of  place,  if  it  were  only  for  contrast  and  compariscHi.  There  was  a  striking 
difierenee  between  A  nglo-Saxon  and  other  barrows.  In  the  latter  the  contents 
of  the  grave  were  usually  found  in  the  mound ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  placed  the 
corpse,  and  the  articles  accompanying  it,  in  a  pit,  or  grave,  sunk  into  the 
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ground,  the  mound  serving  only  to  cover  the  pit, — in  fact  their  mternients  wero 
Ike  ttgaofc  pioCotypee  of  <fce  oonmon  graTes  in  the  church-yards  of  the  present 
fiufB,  Hie  Ani^Siixcn  benrnn  areveometbnai  Iboiid  angly,  and  aonNtuMe 
«f  toknUj luge  dnaeuioae;  bnt  thej much  mofe  frequently  ooeur in  fpeoofB 
«f  aereral  graTee,  amaged  filEe  thoee  of  oar  own  oemeteries.  Heaoe,  in  many 
mamt  ^  accidentally  diecoTered  in  dndniiig)  or  odier  agricnkonl  pro- 
ecBBea,  while  a  whole  field  was  floooMtiiDes  eeatterad  oirer  with  the  remains  of 
human  skeletons.  Mr.  Wright  was  anxious  to  impress  this  on  the  minds  of 
anticiuaries  now  asstmibUKl,  as  he  still  hopi'd  they  might  meet  with  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  ccnieterici}*  on  the  Welsh  bonlers,  wlu-re  the  Anf:;lo-Sjixon.s  apponred  to 
have  e«tablj>ln  (l  themselves  at  an  earlier  j>erio<l  than  is  generally  iina;j;iue<l. 
He  Aea  piDi  ei-dcd  to  read  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  diseovery 
of  Kmie  Anglu-Senm  grares  on  the  property  of  Lord  Londesborough,  at 
Seamcr,  near  Scarboroo^  They  indnded  a  comiderable  number  of  orna- 
ments in  gold  and  aiWer,  set  with  stones^  They  were  thos  remaikable,  as  he 
lliought  this  was  the  ouSj  instance  of  the  discovery  of  gold  ornaments  of  tins 
period  in  interments  to  Uie  north  of  the  Thames.  They  are  common  in  Kent, 
but  those  found  at  Seamer  haTo  more  the  character  of  Fninkish  than  of 
Kentish  mainifacture.  The  personal  ornaments  found  in  Anglian  graves, 
whether  of  East  An^le<5,  Middle  Angles,  MercianSi  or  NorthumbiianS}  wero 
usually  ot"  bronze  or  rojtper,  thickly  gilt. 

^Lr.  Ham  well  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  j)eculi:irities  of  the  primeval 
remains  in  Britauny.  The  accounts  that  have  beeu  publi.^hed  were  not  oiUy 
very  meagre,  but  also  very  incorrect ;  nor  were  even  the  statements  of  IVencb 
writers  free  altogether  from  the  same  charge.  There  were  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  snch  as  the  language  and  character  of  the  Breton  peasants,  who 
are  by  no  means  oommnmcative  to  a  stranger,  as  wdl  as  the  remote  sitnations 
of  many  of  them,  far  from  practicable  road^  The  country  had  l»y  no  meanip 
been  properly  examinetl;  and  he  hoped  that  the  conTieetion  now  so  happfly 
establishi^l  between  the  Cambrian  and  Hreton  An  lueological  Associations 
would  tend  to  urge  on  a  systematic  and  carcrul  investigation.  Mr.  Barnwell 
8tate<l  that  gi'eat  can^  was  partictilurly  necessary  in  a  country  where  even 
experienced  eyes  might  be  deceived,  and  setr  Celtic  moninnent-s  in  those  extra- 
Ordinary  freaks  of  nature.  Such  is  the  ca.*5e  i'or  miles,  commencing  from  Triune 
down  to  the  coast  to  the  west  c^Pontaven.  In  the  Jonmal  of  the  Assodatioii 
may  be  found,  a  description  of  the  Tkegone  monuments,  by  one  of  the  most 
dtstingcushed  and  able  of  our  members,  who,  ahhough  he  does  not  particnlariae 
flibove  two  or  three,  yet,  from  his  description,  seems  to  have  bcfieved  many  of 
liie  gratiite  masses  around  him  to  be  the  remains  of  such  monuments.  Mr. 
Barnwell  lately  had,  in  company  with  a  Breton  antiquary  of  great  ability,  and 
a  guide,  in  the  person  of  one  of  th<'  oHi.  ijils  of  the  place^  examinetl  all  that 
was  pointed  out  a**  dolmens.  &c.:  but  with  the  exception  of  two  line  nu-nhirs, 
(an<l  even  one  of  these  the  Bn  ton  .irdueologi^t  doubtt  d  as  genuini',)  not  a 
single  crondech,  tlolmen,  or  circle,  was  to  be  seen.  'r]io>e  that  were  pointiKl 
out  as  such  l>y  the  guide,  and  the  peasants  of  the  district,  were,  in  reality,  piled 
up  by  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  at  first  nght  the  appeanmoe  of  artificial 
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itmetares.  Two  rodking  stonos  wore  also  carefidly  ezimmed,  and  placed  in 
tlie  tame  list  of  natural  piodactiona.  The  rodm^  pow(>rs  indeed  of  t  he  larger 
one,  which  was  of  enormous  propdrtionf,  woro  only  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  aocidont.  lie  seriously  questioned  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 
rocking  stones  and  its  uses  must  not  be  given  up  entirely.  All  that  he  Imd 
ever  seen  certainly  did  not  answer  to  the  supposetl  qualifications,  and  were  all 
natural  accidents,  and  ho  very  much  questioned  whether  the  Druids  had  evor 
lieiid  of  tiuok  At  any  rate^  judging  from  those  that  exiflted,  thejr  oodd 
hm  hem  of  Teiy  litlite  use  as  diTming  stoiiM,  as  it  required  eztremdy  ksn 
egraa  to  detect  the  least  vibration.  OseilUtion  there  was  none.  Another  myth 
also  had  receiyed  much  more  credit  than  it  deserved,  viz.,  that  of  the  artificial 
basins  and  channels,  the  diversoires  and  rigoles  of  MM.  de  Freiuinville, 
Delandre,  and  others,  who  saw  specimens  of  Dniidieal  work  in  the  natural 
eflect  of  the  atmo^phe^e  on  the  softer  jxirtions  of  granite.  There  are,  even  at 
the  pn'S^'ut  «lay,  ad\  ()C!ites  of  the  sacrificial  theoiy  of  some  of  these  stont^ 
wliich  uru  in  tact  only  the  covering  stones  of  the  dolmen,  cromlech,  and  parts 
of  gigantic  kist-vaens. 

One  cireaniatanoe  of  importance,  Mr.  BamweQ  said,  had  not,  he  thought, 
attracted  snffident  attention,  namely,  the  fiiet  that  all  the  more  important  and 
munenms  monuments  of  this  dass  are  always  near  the  sea-ooaat  If  a  soiUtarjr 
specimen  is  found  here  and  there  more  inland,  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 
nde.  Speaking  generaUy,  they  arc  almost  exclusively  found  at  no  grt»at 
distance  from  the  sea.  Commencing  from  Paimpol  in  Cotes  «hi  Nonl.  all 
round  the  sea-board  of  Finistere,  and  tlie  western  portion  of  ^lorhibaii,  these 
monuments  are  found,  more  or  less  tliickly  spread,  through  the  wlu.lc  i-.ttent. 
They  may,  iK'rhai)8,  bo  traced  aa  liir  as  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  ;  but  he 
could  not  speak  from  personal  observation,  except  that  he  saw  two  or  thrfc, 
of  no  great  siae,  near  St  Nazaire.  Bnt,  at  any  rate,  the  gnmd  tetmimis  of 
the  system — if  it  may  be  called  snch-Ja  at  Locmariaker,  or  Gamac  One 
particularity  to  be  observed  in  the  Breton  monuments  it,  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  alignment,  where  the  meini  hirion,  which  are  sometimes  huge 
cubical  masses,  are  ranged  in  parallel  rowsi  of  which  eleven  seems  to  be  the 
normal  number.  Such  arc  the  arrangements  on  the  peninsula  of  Crozon, 
although  the  exact  number  of  lines  cannot  be  determintxl,  as  many  of  tin; 
stones  have  been  removed;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  they  always 
consisted  of  eleven  hncs.  Therc  are  alignments  at  I'enmarch,  and  near 
Quimper,  in  the  parish  of  Plomelen.  Some  may  exist  near  the  sea,  in 
Flobannec  parish,  where  long  lines  of  sepulchral  monuments  may  be  seen, 
consisting  not  always  of  sin^  pillar  stones,  bnt  groups  of  dohnens,  of  a 
smaller  character  than  usual  It  is,  however,  as  we  draw  near  Camac,  that 
the  grand  and  more  perfect  lines  iire  to  be  found,  as  in  Plouhinec,  near  Port 
Louis,  where,  although  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  and  is  still  doing  so,  long  lines  may  Imj  seen  rearing  their  heads  over 

the  standin*;  corn.    The  stones  of  Ardevejni,  second  only  to  Camac  by  some 

considered  equal — next  succeed.  In  the  adjoining  j)anhhes  of  St.  Barix;  and 
Fhmhamdi,  it  is  said  that  lines  did  exist.    There  are  still  traces  leil.  Wo 
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tbcn  arrive  at  Carnac.  It  has  been  said,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that 
this  gif^antic  system  had  continued  for  some  seven  or  eight  miles  longer  to 
Locmariakcr,  where  the  most  gigantic  and  magnificent  monuments  arr  all 
clustered  together  within  a  very  narrow  space.  As  all  these  alignments  seem 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  dohnens  of  greater  or  leas  proportions,  they, 
andCSanaoJuiMMiglilieiD,  iiMjbesetdo^MMpQ^^  lliemis 
litde  doubt,  if  the  greftt  tunuiliis  at  the  latter  place  was  explored,  bat  that 
tiiere  irould  be  found  dofaneni  equal  in  dse  to  thoae  of  Plouhaniel,  and  in 
magnificeDee  to  thoie  of  Gavr*  Inis,  and  Locmariaker.  Examples  a£  sculp- 
tured stones  wore  rare,  bdng  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Locmariaker, 
and  in  these  cases  the  details  of  ornament  are  very  dissimilar  to  what  we  have 
in  these  countries.  Written  characters  are  ah>o  almost  unknown.  Some 
exist  on  tin;  interior  of  a  covering  stone  of  a  (lolmcn  at  Locniariakcr,  ac- 
conling  to  M.  de  Freminville;  but  prior  and  .sul)se4uent  observei-s  havt;  not 
mentioned  them.  The  same  author  mentions  an  instance  of  written  charac^ 
ters  in  the  northern  part  of  Finiat^;  bat  his  ttatemeats  nnist  be  received 
with  unosual  caution.  No  Qghams  are  known.  Mr.  Barnwell  went  on  to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  Cframleeh,  as  on  unmeaning  and  ill-applied 
epithet,  as  widl  as  being  a  modem  invention,  and  unknown  out  of  this  countiy 
in  the  sense  we  attach  to  it.  The  French  understand  by  it  a  circle  of  stones; 
but,  acconling  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  term,  they  do  not  ai)iH'ar  to 
be  moiv  hajipy  in  the  u.<*e  of  it.  Thcri'  was  also  a  vi>ry  serious  oljjiction  to 
the  use  of  the  word  iJrnidtral^  as  a{ti)lii'<l  to  all  early  monuments  of  tills  class. 
The  large  majority  of  tlicm  are  certainly  not  connected  with  druidic  rites,  nor 
hwi  it  ever  been  tihowu  that  any  of  them  have.  A  great  deal  of  absurd 
nomwnsB  had  been  written  on  these  monuuicnis,  and  the  promiscuous  use  of 
the  tenn  only  tended  to  encourage  the  oontinnanoe  of  eirar.  Of  the  probable 
age  of  tiiese  stone  structures  it  was  difficult  to  gnre  an  opinion.  There  was, 
however,  he  thought,  a  tenden<7  to  ascribe  tiiem  to  times  too  remote.  Some 
wen;  of  course  earlier  than  others;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  more 
magnificent,  especially  those  which  were  ornamented  in  any  way,  mi^t  not 
have  been  erected  in  times  long  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  At 
what  periml  Britanny  was  completely  Christianized  it  was  hanl  to  tell. 
Missioiuiries  were  verv'  active  there  even  in  the  si'venteentli  century  ;  and, 
considering  the  teiuicity  with  which  the  liretons  cling  to  ancient  customs,  tiu-rc 
18  no  reason  why  they  might  nut  have  continued  to  erect  these  megalithic 
structures  imtO  comparatively  a  late  period.  Mr.  BarawvU  remarked  that 
Britanny  was  not  rich  in  churches.  They  had  a  few  of  the  twelfth — fewer  of 
the  thirteenth;  the  great  m^orily  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  There  were,  however,  two  very  singular  edifices. 
The  church  of  LJanlefi^  of  the  eleventh  or  twelflh  centurv',  now  in  ruins, 
compo«»:'d  of  two  concentric  circles,  the  present  addition  being-of  nnich  later 
date.  Perhaps  the  interior  circle  was  the  choir.  The  other  is  that  of  St. 
Croix,  at  (iuimj>erlc,  wliieh  ap]>ears  to  have  been  a  circular  church,  with  four 
arm.s^  each  originally  terminate!  l>y  a  circular  apse.  The  northern  ami  western 
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ludw  baiB  bemidbiiik,aal  bttve  Qo^paa.  Th»d<taik  aie  BoimiMipieb  of 
>  chmmntiT  Utter  than  that  of  Uadeffi 

Mr.  FVeeman  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  so-caQed  **Dnudioil*'  monnmenti^ 
M  ft  ftrmar  sdiool  of  antiquaziw  bad  run  into  one  extreme,  we  had  now 
perhaps  something  of  a  tendency  to  fall  into  another.  Many  things  wert 
callwl  "  Druidical,"  with  whi<'h  it  was  clear  that  Dniids  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  but  it  might  not  p<.»rha])s  l>e  satV;  to  iiil'er  that  nothinjj  Dniidioal  could 
be  in  existence.  Many  myths  had  been  told  about  the  I)nii<b,  but  tiie  Druids 
themselves  were  not  a  mjth,  and  it  was  quite  possible  Unit  they  might  have 
left  some  monuments  behind  them.  But  the  Druidical  origin  of  this  or  that 
object  waa  to  be  proved  and  not  manly  aieomed.  Bcgaiding  the  Dmida  aa 
the  priesta  of  a  particiilar  age  and  race,  it  was  lequinte,  in  order  to  catilJe  • 
thing  to  be  called  Druidical  to  show,  first,  that  it  bciongod  to  that  age  and 
race,  and  secondly  that  it  was  of  ft  religious  character ;  whereas  nothing  was 
moro  common  than  to  apply  the  name  to  all  objects  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
times  when  Druidism  existwl,  whether  there  was  any  reason  or  n<»t  to  sn])}>ose 
tliat  they  were  ai)i»licd  to  sacre<l  uses.  Wlule  highly  ct)inplinu'nting  Mr. 
Barnwell  on  the  zeal,  energy,  and  independence  displaycil  in  his  lircton 
researches,  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he,  as  one  of  the  8c1k>c)1  w  hich  had  always 
maiutaiuod  the  high  antiquity  of  cromlechs  and  similar  structures,  fdt  some- 
wfaat  alanned  at  the  tendency  of  liiat  part  of  hia  specoktions  wfaidi  seemed  to 
aasign  to  them  ft  comparatiYely  recent  data  Xtia  led  him  to  another  aal^jeet 
He  had  been  long  ft  siqiporter  of  the  tlieoiy  nydi  held  the  eaiatence  of  ft 
prse-Cymrian  population  in  this  island,  and  he  thought  an  orgoment  in  finwr 
of  that  view  might  be  derived  from  the  local  nomenclatun^  of  many  anciait 
objects  in  Wales.  Thus  one  of  the  places  just  visited  by  the  Association  waa 
Ilenfrifv,  the  Old  Bank;  near  Monmouth  they  had  seen  TnUchy  the  Three 
*SVam>',  or  ,S7'//<c  Tmrn;  near  CardilT  was  a  considerable  camp,  giving  its  name 
to  a  parisli,  and  known  simply  as  Oierau.  Purely  descriptive  nauRs  of  this  mtrt 
would  hardly  be  given  them  by  tlieir  original  authors ;  they  rathca*  seem  to  point 
to  them  aawoito  of  an  oariier  race,  whose  nse  and  hiatoiy  were  ahready  foi^t- 
ten.  SimOaiiy  in  En^^and  we  find  Aldbom^ht  OUbwy^  Oatlor^  and  similar 
nanies,  which  almost  always  denote  pUuses  not  of  Englidi  origin,  Imt  wl^ 
found  in  esdstence  by  the  first  Englisli  settlers.  Dr.  Wilson  had  argued  in  ft 
similar  manner  from  the  word  eromieeh  ...the  date  of  which,  as  a  Welsh  word, 
Mr.  Freeman  wished  to  know — a  term  merely  descrii)tivc,  and  impl}ing  no 
knowle<lge  of  the  use  or  origin  of  the  object,  that  it  was  a  work  of  an  earlier 
race,  which  the  Cymrian  settlers  found  aheady  existing.  Mr.  Fm-nian 
conclude<l  by  some  remarks  on  the  jiichit^H  tural  anticjuities  mentioned  by  Mr. 
BamwelL  The  round  church  he  imagined  to  be  tlu:  same  as  one  knoWn 
as  *'Le  Temple  das  Fanx  Dieux,**  whi^  it  could  hardly  be  doubted,  waa  a 
church  of  the  Templars  ■ -the  latter  part  of  the  name  bemg  probably  owing  to 
the  strange  diaiges — he  might  say  calumniesi  brouglit  agahut  the  order  at  tlie 
time  of  their  suppression.  Mr.  Bamwoll*8  suggestion  that  the  inner  circle 
(brmod  the  choir  was  wdl  worthy  of  atlentioni  as  the  oblong  choirs  attached 
to  most  of  the  «ai»ting  round  chuiohes  seemed  generally  to  be  later  additions. 
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Mr.  Turner  hesitated  to  accede  to  Mr.  Freeman's  pre-Celtic  race  in  Britain 
until  it  was  supported  by  evidence  more  satisfactory  to  him  than  had  yet  been 
bfoi^^  ibr^ird.  He  thought  thai  iudi  *  fM«i  bad  it  ensted,  would  hm 
left  tnoef  of  dieir  langaage  in  the  nunee  of  imn,  moviteins»  fte. ;  that  the 
Wekh  lengoage  me  ■mple^  irittoafe  enj  edmizture  of  aihitniy  nemei^  vat* 
translatable,  and  drawn  finom  other  lingeegm.  Nebkor  biilcny  or  traction 
eaid  anything  on  the  subject^  so  far  as  he  was  aware. 

Mr.  Wright  objected  to  the  line  of  argument  in  favour  of  a  pre-Celtic 
population,  which  Mr.  Freenuin  base<l  on  names  like  Ilenfrvn,  because  it 
inipli<'d  the  Ix-lief  that  all  names  of  places  were  ^ivt  n  at  the  hrst  occupation 
of  the  land  by  tlie  race  to  whose  lan£;:uage  they  ])elongt'<l.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  frreater  part  of  the«!  names  had  been  piven  at  a  com- 
paratively late  jK'riod.  As  Mr.  Freeman  had  remarked,  such  names  as  Aid- 
borough,  and  others,  composed  of  iSbc  irord  **old,**  mn  oommonln  England, 
and  generally,  if  not  ahra^  refewed  to  aome  eacient  lemains  m  exiBtence,  or 
maiked  an  andent  site;  but  he  bad  IhUe  doubt  that  a  great  number  bad  been 
ghren  anoe  the  period  of  the  Norman  ConqoeBt,  and  Uiat  the  rcmiuns  to  which 
diey  were  ghrcn  were  sometimes  of  the  Aiq^Saxon  pcricxl.  Mr.  Wright  went 
on  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Barnwell,  to  make  them 
better  acquaintecl  with  the  antiquities  of  Britanny,  which  presenti^l  so  nuich 
interest  in  connection  with  the  anti([niti('S  of  Wales,  He  was  (luitt'  of  the 
same  opinion  as  that  gentleman  on  the  ex[»e<liency  of  j^ettinir  rid  of  siuh  terms 
as  druitHcal,  cromlech,  ♦ii:c.,  which  conveyed  either  no  me^ining,  or  an  erroneous 
one.  His  objection  to  the  first  of  these  arose  firom  no  hostility  to  the  Druids, 
but  from  a  bdief  that,  as  a  general  designation,  it  waa  oommonly  appHed  to 
dungs  wfaicb  had  not  the  most  remote  connection  with  drmdiflm,  and  was 
calculated  to  produce  very  fidse  improssione.  He  bad  long  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  rocking-stones  were  mere  works  of  nature,  and  tliat  the  hand  of  man 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  rocking-stone,  called  the  Buckstone,  in 
the  IMc-end  Wood,  near  Monmouth,  was  evidently  a  natural  production,  and 
any  one  wlio  couM  gropt^  his  wnv  thro\if:h  the  thick  woods  which  clothed  the 
side  of  the  hill,  might  see  there  other  nx  king-stones  in  the  progress  of  forma- 
tion. The  instances  in  Britanny,  whi<  h  Mr.  Barnwell  had  given,  of  stones 
being  placed  by  natural  causes,  might  be  paralleled  in  oiu*  own  island.  He 
befiered  dtot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ripon,  in  Yorkahire,  there  were  rocks 
'wbich  were  long  conndered  to  be  what  was  called  dnudical,  but  which  were 
DOW  acknowledged  to  be  the  mere  eflfoets  of  nature.  On  the  hi|^ieBt  point  of 
the  Thterrtone  Clce  Hill,  near  Ludlow,  m  Shropthire,  there  is  a  heKp  of 
enormous  stones,  no  doubt  remaining  as  they  were  placed  by  natural  causes, 
but  which  have  the  appearance  of  gn-at  cromlechs  in  a  State  of  ruin.  He 
believed  that  tin  \  li.nl  sometimes  becTi  takeiv  for  such. 

Afr.  Baltiiii^toii  reiuarke<l  that.  alth(»u.:h  no  Celtic  monunient.s  in  Wales  had 
sculpt iire<l  stones,  similar  to  these  found  in  lirltanny.  yet  such  existe<l  in 
Ireland.  He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  historicid  notices  of  the  tumuli  of 
New  Grange,  and  Dowth,  tending  to  prove  that  they  are  the  tombe  of  early 
pagan  kings  of  Irebnd,  and  stated  that  the  Danes  had  o[K  iied  them  early  in 
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the  tenth  century.  As  to  the  one  at  New  Grange^  it  differed  materi^y  from 
the  mej^alithic  chambers  in  Britanny,  and  Wales,  and  most  y)arts  even  of 
Iri'Iand,  by  having  a  series  of  stones  placed  horizontally  upon  the  tops  of  the 
upright  stones  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  walk,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  lohj  domeHdiaped  chamber.  These  upper  stones  are  so  arranged,  that  et4l 
projeote  rallier  mora  torwBidi  the  oMin  of 

it  is  placed.  Aa  to  the  soii^itiirei,  whidi  iiera»  he  thoii|^  Bot  ytry  ntlSkB 
those  of  the  chamber  at  Gavr*  Inu,  fhej  wen  proved  to  be  as  as  the  baiUbg 
itself,  and  not  ttmply  made  for  ornament,  by  the  fact  Uiat  they  exist  ixpca 
parts  of  the  stones  which  could  not  have  beeo  seen  before  some  dilapidations 

had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Longueville  Jones  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  sufficient  facts 
had  l>een  establi.slK'<l  as  to  these  Celtic  monuments — and  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  mcini-hirion — to  admit  of  any  satisfactory  theorj'  being  laid 
down  with  omfidence.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  most  probably  it  would 
be  found,  that  these  last-mentioned  monnments  were  either  memonal  cr 
bonndaiy  stones;  but  that,  for  the  present,  it  would  be  mndi  saftr  to  devote 
moie  time  and  attention  to  careftd  observatioB,  than  to  nwsatisfoctory  theowea. 

ThUBSDAT,  SEPTEMBEa  2xi>. 
EXCURSION. 

As  some  of  the  Members  wished  to  visit  TJandudno,  the  Members  formed 
themselves  into  two  parties.  Tliose  who  started  earlior  for  Llandudno  had 
not,  however,  time  to  visit  the  early  remains  on  the  mountain.  The  great 
majority  went  no  further  than  Conway. 

Conway  Church  is  a  large  irr^ular  building,  with  very  little  of  Wekh 
ehantcter  about  it,  exc^t  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  is,  as  nsoil, 
of  late  Peqiendicnbr  date,  with  a  batdement  and  square  staircase-tmrst,  the 
Utter  oontinned  from  the  west  wall,  which  is  therefote  of  eartiaordinarf  breadth. 
The  west  window  and  doorway  however  are  vestiges  of  an  earlier  building, 
being  Early  English ;  the  window  is  a  respectable  triplet.  Both  are  unluddljr 
blocked.  The  shape  of  the  church  is  an  imperfect  cros.**,  there  bein*,',  at  present 
at  least,  only  a  south  tninscpt.  The  nave  has  aisles,  the  northern  one  running 
only  to  the  point  of  crossing;.  The  st  vh"  is  Det-orated,  with  some  pecuUariti««. 
The  chancel,  except  the  larjje  inserti  d  rerpentlicuLir  East  window,  is  of  earlier 
date,  exhibiting  in  its  windows  some  cunous  examples  of  the  vei^'  first  begin- 
nmgs  of  traoeiy.  The  church  is  however  i)erhaps  mora  lemailnlile  for  its 
Ihr^tnre  than  for  its  architecture,  as  it  retains  a  fine  roodkft  and  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  as  also  a  grand  Perpendicular  font  The  roofr  of  the  porches  majr 
also  be  noticed  for  some  exampliw  of  the  always  eflfoctive  ftann  of  foliation  eat 
in  the  solid. 

Several  monumental  slabe,  some  of  early  date,  form  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  an<l  south  usle.  An  eflig:y,  said  to  be  that  of  the  mother  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  lies  near  the  altar  rails,  and  has  been  already  greatly 
damaged  by  being  trod  on.    A  new  slab  might  replace  the  efligy,  at  a  small 
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expense,  so  as  to  enahic  tlic  monument  to  he  removed,  and  placed  in  A  ritoation 
of  safety,  and  a  request  was  made  to  that  dlcct  to  the  Vicar. 

Some  curious  hice,  lunnerly  the  furniture  of  the  altar,  was  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Morgan ;  nothing  was  known  of  its  historj-,  nor  could  any  one  present 
anything  about  its  date.  Ailer  visiting  the  church  the  Members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle;  but  as  this  splendid  building  is  so  neO  known,  and  has 
been  so  often  deseribed,  fmther  mention  of  it  is  not  here  neoessary.  They 
then  ipent  to  Flas  Mawr,  a  enioiis  speoinMn  of  the  house  of  a  great  man  in 
the  seventeenth  centmy;  and  afterwards pesambalatedduree  sides  of  the  town 
walls.  These  walls,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
their  kind  now  existing.  Several  of  the  finest  and  oldest  speoiiuens  of 
domej<tic  architecture  have,  within  the  Uust  few  years,  been  removed  Irom  the 
streets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  present  iinprovemeats  will  not  render  the 
de^st  ruction  of  the  few  remaining  ones  necessar}'. 

In  the  eveiiiug  the  General  Committee  met  for  business,  Mr.  Babington  in 
the  chair. 

After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  finmd  impossible  to  oiganiae  a  proper  depa- 
tatign  of  the  members  to  Britanny  ftr  this  year,  and  the  Secretaries  wore 

ordcre<l  to  eommonicate  the  same  to  the  Secrctar}-  of  the  Breton  Assodation. 

Mr.  Banks  proposed  that  John  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Cefnfaes,  be  requested  to  • 
accept  the  office  of  additional  Local  Secretary  for  Radnorshire. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Phillips  proposed  that  Cardigan  should  be  the  place  of  meetiiig 

for  IB.yj. 

Mr.  Loiigueville  Jones  proposed  that  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  should  be 
requested  to  act  as  Bresideut. 

Ifr.  Barnwell  announced  that  the  present  oontract  ibt  printing  would 
terminate  in  December  next  After  some  discnsnoo,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
Snb-Gommittee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  canying  on 
the  printing,  of  which  8ab-Committee  none  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association 
shoidd  be  members.    The  Sub -Com  in  it  tee  was  appointed. 

Mathew  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  CwmcAiifelin,  and  John  Hughes,  Esq.,  of 
Lluestgw}'lim,  were  nominate<l  Auditors  for  IH.jW. 

Permission  was  {xivcn  to  the  Editorial  Sub-Conmiittet*  to  print  the  remainder 
of  the  Historj'  of  Kadnorshire''  as  a  Supplementary  !N umber  of  the  Archao- 
loyid  Cam hren.^is. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Graves,  of 
Trinitjr  College,  DnbHn,  and  M.  de  Kenmflecli,  of  Nantes,  should  be  requested 
to  accept  the  oflioe  of  Gonresponding  Secretaries  for  Scotland,  Ireland  and 

.AJVAIllUUljr* 

A.  Sub-Committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  qoMaon  of  establishing  a 

club  for  the  printing  of  Wekh  Records 

ITie  General  Meeting  was  then  held.  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  in  the  chair. 

Hie  foregoing  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Members  present,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 


r 
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Fbidat,  Septsmbie  dSD. 

EXCUKSION. 

The  programme  stated  that  some  Roman  mines  and  hill  camps,  above 
Abergele,  were  to  he  vij^itt'd  ;  but  as  there  was  J^onie  diflieulty  in  ascerliiining 
whether  such  mines  were  Roman,  the  int«  ndtd  extMirsiou  vtus  not  niade-  The 
Mcmbtirs  then  broke  up  into  separate  parties.  Mr.  Dearden,  Vice-President, 
headtodone  eectUm,  wliielimted  FUntiiid  EidoeOtttlefi,  and  fhesoene  <rf  tlie 
batlle  in  irbkik  Henry  IL  was  neariy  sustaining  a  defeat  from  the  Weldi,  Imt 
waa  roseoed  by  the  bravery  of  some  archers  under  the  rr^^^^A  of  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  Bev.  T.  F.  More,  of  Linley  Ilafl. 

Another  party,  under  the  guidanoe  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  visited  St.  Asaph 
Cathwlnd  and  Palace,  when*  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  bishop. 
The  jiarish  church  of  Llanclwy.  which  wjus  visited  by  the  Association  in  1854, 
was  insjxH'tcd.  '1  lu  rr  is  a  gofxl  PcrjM  ndicular  roof.  Thence  thu  carria<;i'S 
drove  to  Ffvnnou  Fair,  wliich  is  describetl  in  the  First  Scries  of  the  Journal. 
Ihd  chapel  b  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  The  bath,  however,  remains  perfect, 
and  is  afanost  ayae-sm^  thon^^  oo  a  smaller  scaWi  of  the  bath  at  HolywelL 

A  visit  to  the  caves  in  the  limestone  rodcs  at  Gefti  completed  the  di^a 
woric.  These  caves  were  discovered  a  few  yean  ago,  vrheQ  a  huge  qoanta^  of 
bones  of  various  animals  were  found  un«Ier  the  alluvial  drift. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  O.  Morgan  read  a  paper 
on  the  Boundaries  of  Caermartheoshire,"  vdiich  appean  in  the  present 
Number. 

Mr.  Longuevillc  Jones,  in  obedience  to  the  Pr(\>*i<]ont's  summons,  pave  an 
account  of  his  vi.sit  to  Fliut  and  Euloe  Castles,  autl  .statc<l  that  lu-  thought  Flint 
Castle,  like  that  of  Rhuddlan,  was  one  of  the  most  in.structive  of  the  Edwardan 
oolistrnctioiia.  It  consists  of  a  square  ooort,  abutting  on  the  sea,  with  romid 
towvs  at  three  oonicn;  but  in  the  fbnrth  oorneri  towards  the  sooth,  is  a  veiy 
httjge  similar  tower,  detached,  ibnning  the  keep.  The  fosse  of  this  oaslle^ 
towards  the  town,  had  been  covered  with  masonry  on  its  scarp,  but  not  on  its 
couutorscarp.  IVagmeots  of  brick  arc  found  abundantly  throughout  the 
mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  The  historical  interest  of  the 
ruins,  as  the  scene  of  Richanl  II.'s  personal  sunTtider  to  nuHngbroke,  is  well 
known.  Enh)0  Castle,  and  the  thickly  wooded  ravine  iu  winch  it  is  situatc<l, 
had  been  visited,  in  order  to  verity  the  site  of  a  i-epukti  given  by  the  Welsh 
forces,  under  Owen  Gwjnedd,  to  the  English,  led  by  Henr}-  11. ;  the  ravine 
was  probably  in  early  days  traversed  by  a  road  loading  down  to  some  ferry 
ofvor  the  Dee.  The  description  given  of  ihe  spot,  in  Lord  Lyttleton's  Bklory 
qf  Henry  11^  exactly  agreed  with  the  drcnmstances  of  the  locality,  and  so 
ftr  verified  the  account  there  fbond.  The  castie  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
ravine  is  of  Uter  date,  being  of  the  thirteenth  eentory.  There  are  but  tern 
r<>Tnains,~a  semironnd  tower,  a  square  tower,  and  some  oonnectmg  bulddigij 
Imt  the  niin  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  is  well  worthy  more  carcfid  exami- 
nation. It  will  most  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  pap«T  in  the  Journal. 
The  site  of  the  other  repulse  of  Henry  II.,  at  Coleshili,  or  Couutsyllt,  near 
Flint,  has  not  yet  been  viated  archieolugicaliy. 
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Mr.  Barnwell  also  gave  a  short  acooont  of  the  viuit  paid  by  himself^  and 
othen,  to  WiglUr  and  8t  Afaph..  H«  iraa  atmok  hy  the  amflarity  of 
ttmuigeBMata  of  the  wclb  at  Wigfidr  and  HoJtjrweD,  aMwnn^  the  bttor  waa 
modi  fuperior  in  extent  and  elaborate  work.  He  did  not  recollect  any  nmilav 

instanoea  of  wells  with  these  five  angnlar  nxceaetf  ai  at  IIol^-wcll  and  Wigfiur. 

The  armnfTcniont  of  Wigiair  had  apparently  been  coped  £rom  Hol>'wcll. 

TLc  I'lc^ident  th<Hi;j;ht  thut  these  five  angular  reCMiCO  WCBB  IHlttifKlftd  tO 
represent  the  live  i>orcho8  of  the  l*ool  of  Bethenda. 

IVlr.  Longucville  Jones  gave  an  account,  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings, 
^  of  some  Ogham  inHcriptioiiH  hitely  discovered  by  him  in  Wales,  He  drew 
attention  to  the  iact  that  Mr.  Westwood  was  the  first  who  calltxl  public  att^- 
tion  to  inaciqrfiiona  of  this  kind  In  WaleB,  and  that  hu  diacoreriea  had  all  been 
oonunemorated  in  the  Ardkeologia  Cambreimt,  fiinoe  that  time,  however,  he 
had  Ibond  several  in  the  northern  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  one  of  whick  waa 
considered  by  Professor  Gravei^,  the  first  authority  on  the  aabject,  to  be  aa 
valuable  a  key  to  tliis  mode  of  writing  as  the  Kosctt^i  stone  was  with  reference 
to  Egj-ptian  hieroglyphicH,  for  there  is  inscribed  on  the  stone  at  St.  Dogmacl's 
Prior)',  near  Cardigan,  the  name  of  a  British  chief,  in  the  usual  d('!)as(Ml  Kouian 
characters ;  while,  on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  were  Ogham  chariicters,  which, 
according  to  tlu;  alphabetic  signitication  given  to  them  long  previously  ])y 
Profc>ssor  Graves,  road  off  nearly  to  the  same  eilecU  The  Latin  inbcriptiou  in 
fact  ran,—. 

SAURAMX 
TtLJ  CYMOTAMi; 

whUo  the  Ogham  inscription  read, — 

SAGRAMNI 
MAQJL  CUMATANI. 

Allowing  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  form,  maqi  for  ni.i,  (a  parallel  instance  of 
which  occuhmI  at  CilL^erran,  in  the  same  coimty,)  the  two  readin^rs  might  be 
considered  a8  exact  interpretations  one  of  the  other.  Cunotanius  was  con- 
sidered l)y  the  Rev,  Ilol)ert  Williams,  one  of  the  ofKcers  of  the  Association, 
an<l  certaiidy  the  most  learned  Welsh  scholar  of  the  day,  to  have  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted  by  Edward  Lhw)'d  as  the  Latinized  form  of  Cunodda; 
and,  as  the  date  of  this  chieftain  had  been  nearly  ascertained,  vis.,  the  fifth 
century,  an  iqpproadbnation  was  thus  made  to  the  age  of  the  stone  itself 
Another  Ogham  inscription  had  been  fomid  hy  "Mr.  LongoeviDe  Jones,  on  a 
Roman  altar,  at  Loughor,  in  Glamorganshire.  This  stone  had  probably  been 
need  as  a  funereal  memorial  after  the  Roman  period,  and  had  had  the  Ogham 
characters  cut  upon  it  at  some  later  time,  perhaps  by  Irish  settlers.  He  then 
went  at  some  length  into  the  question  of  ancient  aljihabets  foun<l  on  the  inscribed 
stones  in  Wales,  and  observed  that  monuments  of  this  kind  were  far  more 
iraportiint  than  manuscri[)ts  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  of  doubtful 
authorit}-.  lie  dwelt  aL>o  on  the  importiincc  of  the  study  of  Pala^og^aphy, 
and  regretted  tiiat  so  few  Wdsh  antiqnaika  understood  anytUng  aboiil  it 
At  the  pnaent  day  there  were  vwy  lew  persons  indeed  capable  of  lianacirib^ 
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die  Welah  M8&  m  tiie  Beoocd  Oflioei  and  oliMr  colleotioiis— «till  ftwoT 
capable  of  paaring  a  critical  judgmeat  Jtpoa  their  comparatiTe  valoea. 

The  Fn  sidcnt,  in  thanking  Mr.  LongueyiUe  Jones  for  his  yery  able  lecture 
on  a  subject  of  such  interest,  could  not  but  express  his  fears  that,  at  present, 
they  were  not  yet  masters  of  their  "  first  letters,'*  and  doubtwl  whether  the 
readings  given  could  be  relied  on.  Durinn;  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Runic  inscriptions  there  had  attract<,'<l  hi.s  tittention ;  hut  he  uiidei>t<^xl 
that  one  learned  decipherer  had  pronounced  the  true  nieauing  of  some  to  be 
80  and  so ;  another,  equally  as  learned,  gave  a  very  differeat  TendoiL 

Mr.  LongueviDe  Jonea  replied,  in  ansirar  to  the  Ptendent,  that  he  ihoii|^ 
that  the  Damah  antiqaariea  had  aatiafiMtoril/  read  the  Banio  inaciqttioiif 
raftned  to* 

Mr.  LoDgoeville  Jones  then  propoaed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noblemen, 
gent  lemoi,  and  ladies,  who  had  kindly  opened  thdr  hooaea  to  the  Members  of 

the  iVssociation,  durinj::^  the  present  M(H'ting,  and  had  receive*!  them  with  such 
kindness  and  hospitjdity.  He  believed  the  Association  to  have  deserved  well 
of  the  country,  and  lie  tnist<'d  it  would  continue  to  do  so  for  uiuny  years  to 
come.  They  had  always  l)i  i'u  receivc<l,  wherever  they  met,  with  kindness  and 
attention  by  the  geutr}-  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  nowhere,  he  thought,  more 
so  than  hy  the  nobkioen  and  genUennn,  and,  he  irould  add,  the  ladiet,  of 
Flintahiiek 

Mr.  Wright  in  moring  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  oootnlratora  to  the  Local 
Musemn,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  each  collections  of  antiquities,  especially 
local  ones.  There  were  a  great  mmy  interesting  objects  of  anticjuity  scattered 
about  the  country  in  private  collections,  wliich  were  hnnlly  knowri,  and 
perhaps  in  many  ciises  never  examined  by  persons  capable  of  making  them 
available  to  archa«olo<xical  and  historical  science.  It  wjis  one  vcr\-  useful 
result  of  meetings  like  the  pHjasent,  that  la<lies  and  gentlemen  of  the  ueighljour- 
hood,  and  even  many  who  attended  from  a  distance,  brought  together,  in  a 
Temporary  Mofleam,  such  artacki  of  thia  desoriptlon  aa  they  poaseawd,  to  be 
examined  by  the  archssdogista  aasemMed  on  anch  oocaaona.  He  had  himaelf 
derived  nmdi  inatmction  &om  the  Tempooraiy  Mnaeom  formed  at  Bhyl,  wfaidi, 
althon^  not  veaty  Vugdt  contained  many  objects  of  very  great  antiquarian 
interest ;  among  otheis,  he  specified  those  of  ^liss  Angharad  Lloyd.  He  had 
great  satisfaction  in  moving  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  M«wfcing  ||e  grfon 
to  the  contributors  to  the  Temporar}'  IVluseum. 

Mr.  JJawes  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Stoj>hen  Glynne,  and  the  Local 
Committee,  for  their  cflicient  services  on  this  occasion.  At  these  Mcvtinga 
many  preliminary  preparations  wei*c  indispensable,  whicb  could  be  made 
only  by  gentkmen  resident  en  the  epot.  The  pleasure  and  aocceai  of  anch 
Meetings  as  the  present  depended  veiy  much  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
inevioui  details  had  been  airanged,  and,  therefore,  he  begged  leave  to  pn^wee 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  thoee  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasiut)  of  the  Membera  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sir  Stephen  Gh  nne,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  returned 
thanka.  He  foared,  honBtw,       he  mm  entitled  to  a  voy  amail  pari  of 
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them,  as  he  had  himself  personally  done  so  little,  and  it  was  indee<l  with 
reluctance  he  had  nndrrtaki  ii  the  <lutie,s  of  the  chairman j<hip,  as  hr  was  unable 
to  give  liis  personal  attrn<lanct'.  Sir  Stephen  dwelt  at  coiisitliTaliK-  li'ii^th  on 
the  progress  aud  suceesii  of  the  AiiMxuation,  uf  which  he  had  hixii  one  of  the 
Milkit  M«niben^  and  he  wai  sztremely  glad  to  see  that  it  was  stili  labouring 
with  roch  seal  and  eflect  in  promoting  a  taste  ibr  the  study,  and  directing 
pnhfie  attention  to  the  preservation,  of  our  national  antiquities. 

Mr.  Freeman  propo^n^-d  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  oflicers  of  the  AsMcialaiNl, 
in  behalf  of  such  Members  as  were  not  in  office.  Each,  in  their  reepectivv 
po8ition««,  discharged  their  duties  to  the  great  a^lvantage  of  the  Association. 
The  pleasantness  of  the  excursions  was  nuich  eTihance<l  by  their  l)ein<r  allowed 
ftullicient  time  at  eai  h  jilaee;  yet  still,  he  thnii;xht,  if  Mr.  Baniwi  ll  used  his 
authority  a  htlle  mnn-  strietlv,  less  time  would  be  hM  in  summoniui;  the 
scattered  visitors  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  stitrt.  To  assist  that  gentleman  in  his 
daties,  he  took  this  oppcntunit}-  of  presenting  to  him,  in  the  name  cf  the 
Association,  with  a  horn,  which  he  hoped  he  would  use  effiactivcly  at  their 
Intnre  Meetings.   (Loud  kug^ter.) 

Mr.  BamweU,  in  thanking  Mr.  IVeeman,  stated  that  he  thought,  as  long  as 
he  had  the  advanta^^e  of  having  that  gentleman  as  his  trumpeter,  he  had  no 
occasion  for  such  an  instrument.  As  to  the  remarks  Mr,  Freeman  had  made 
about  the  ollirers  of  the  Association,  he  thought  that  it  was  well  known  by 
all  the  Menibei-s  that  thei-e  was  one  am<nig  them  to  whom  was  really  due  the 
flouripliiML'  state  of  the  Association.  (A]»plause.) 

Mr.  lial)iu;i^tou  proi>osed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  hia  Lordiihip  for  hid  sei  vices  in 
the  chair  durin^^  the  Meeting. 

The  President,  in  retoming  thanks,  took  that  opportunity  of  reminding  the 
company  present  of  what  he  had  stated  to  them  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Meeting.  He  was  extremely  sony  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  had 
prevented  his  fonnully  receiving  Uie  Members  at  the  Palace,  as  he  wished  to 
have  done.  He  still  thou;;ht  tluit  they  were  only  at  the  wry  commencement 
of  the  question  of  these  Ogham  characters,  and  he  was  afraid  no  n^al  steps 
had  be«'n  e(recte<l  towanls  their  undoMbte<l  interpretation,  lie  truste<l  that  the 
Association  woidd  tuni  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  Koman  roads 
in  the  l*nneij>ality,  about  which  so  little  was  positively  known  ;  and  he  tliought 
that,  if  careful  observations  were  made  by  gentlemen  residing  iu  the  seiMirate 
districts  throu|^  which  th^  might  be  supposed  to  pass,  some  satisfiustory  results 
migfat  be  obtained.  His  Lordship,  after  a  fyw  more  observations,  dissolved 
the  Meeting. 

His  Lvdship  has  presented  £5  towards  the  expenses  of  the  lAK»d  Ckmu^ 
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CATALOGUE  OP  THE  CONTENTS  OF  TUE  MUSEUM. 

PRIIIAYAL. 

Five  stone  celt«, — J.  Doarden,  Esq. 
A  stone  celt, —  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell. 

funereal  urn  found  at  JKantglyn,  near  Denbigh. — Thomaa  Hughes,  K«q. 
A  collection  of  baMis  firaiid  la        at  Bnrr  Casllt,  omt  Cwtrmy,  Tatrad  ; 
Paa]atab  from  •  tomaliia  at  Rbaa  Ooab,  naar  Caamya, 

MtaiA.Lkijd,RhjL 

Paalatab. — ^Hoa.  T.  Priaa  Lloyd,  Pengwara. 
Two  bronze  axu-heada  j 

A  bronze  Iinife  ^ 

Two  brooaa  ealla. 

Rot.  E.  L.  BarnwilL 
Caat  of  a  torqoa  found  in  a  xallway  entUng,  Lincolnihira.— MatUiaw  Ikawaa,  JBi^ 

ROMAN. 

BroDia  armtat,  lata  Romui^Haa.  T.  Priaa  Lloyd,  Pengwata. 

Fac-stmile  in  silver  of  a  divar  arm  of  Yldory,  feand  ia  Laaeaahlra. — J.  Daifdaa, 

Esq.,  Rochdhle. 
Bronze  strigii,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Somersetahire ; 
Broaaa  ligida,  and  twaaaan  In  aaaa. 

Bat.  £.  L.  BamwalL 

Vase  found  in  a  tomb  in  tha  Nun's  Garden,  Chester; 
Tana  eotta  lamp  from  tha  aama  tomb ; 

Fragments  of  Roman  tUaa  with  tha  Hamp  of  tha  Twentiath  Lvloa. "  TALBRIA 

VlCTRIXi" 

Vkogmaata  of  Samlan  waro  and  ofliar  pottery,  and  of  glaia. 

From  tiie  Nun's GaidiB|  Chaalv* 

(It  is  a  question  whether  the  glass  is  Roman.) 
Taaa,  found  in  1863,  on  the  site  of  the  New  Savings  Bank,  Che8ter ; 
Ball  (jicarif,  Roman?)  fonad  on  tho  alto  of  tho  Whlta  FHata*  Monastery,  Chester. 

J.  Paaooak,  Eaq. 

MEDIATAL  AND  MI8CBLLANR0V& 

Highland  flbnla  with  NIallo  woik,  flfteanth  oantury ; 
Priming  horn,  carfad  ia  bookhonit  aiztaaath  oentaiy:  anltfael—^' David  and 
Bathshaba." 

Matthew  Dawes,  Esq. 
Pewter  challea  Iband  ia  Chaatar  Cathadtal.— 'G.  Paaeock,  Raq. 

Oaken  veesel.    This  curious  article  was  found  in  a  bop,  nrar  Dinas  Mowddwy,  in 
Merionethshire,  and  has  "  ATUBYWYN  "  cut  upon  it  in  rude  letters.  Thera 
is  also  some  IbllaRa,  whieh  may  Iw  Intandad  for  tho  mtslaloo.  It  haa  baan 
exliiMtcd  at  thn  ArchjBological  Institute,  and  pronounced  to  have  been  aa 
ancient  font ;  and,  as  "  Athry wyn  "  is  said  to  imply  happineas,  oondliation, 
fte.,  tha  word  may  be  thought  to  confirm  thia  soppositlon.  It  haa^  iMvaTar, 
been  conjectured  by  others  to  have  been  a  waaaall  bowt^  ia  wliiah  OMi  tha 
word  "  Athrywyn  "  is  equally  applicable ; 
Iron  arrow-head  found  at  Rhuddlan  Cnstle; 
Spur,  seventeenth  eantttry,  found  near  Rhuddlan ; 
A  ooUaction  of  aaeaaalio  tUaa  from  Bhaddlan  Priory. 

Hon.  T.  Price  Lloyd,  Pengwara. 
CUBon  haU  foaad  naar  Hariieh,p-WantiNfflh  Dafiai^  Baq. 
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Mangonel  from  Rhaddlan  Castle ; 
Caimon  ball  from  Flodden  field. 

BtT.  S.  L*  BtmnU. 

CannoD  ball  found  in  the  wall  of  Plat  Ctptaia; 
Kwf  of  I>aibigh  CaaUa. 

Utat  A.  Lloyd. 

Tvro  kagra  with  alabotalalj  worind  bandlaf ,  but  modAm  fr8ida.^MattlMW  Dairaa, 

Esq. 

Key  of  Cemmaes  Church. — The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

The  keys  of  St.  Peter,  ConglatOD,  aarantaeDth  eentury.— Rev.  J.  Hngliaa. 

Key  found  at  Rhuddlan  Priory. — Hon.  T.  Price  Lloyd,  Pengwam. 

Wooden  boaa  from  Rochdale  Church. — James  Deardeu,  Esq. 

Swofd  of  tha  aavanteanth  century,  found  daap  In  tha  ground  on  the  aammit  of 

Moe1-y-Gaer,  in  Llnn^^nnhafk)  parldl.— RoY*  B.  L.  Barswall. 
Sword  found  at  Caatle  i>io«s  Bran  ; 
A  nrord,  aald  to  liavi  baen  boma  at  Boaworth  hj  an  anenrtor  of  lOaa  A.  Lloyd, 
In  whoaa  fkmily  it  haa  baen  eonatantly  preaarrad. 

MiM  A.  Lloyd. 

Baaket-hilted  sword.— Price  Jones,  Esq.,  Rhyl. 
A  doHble-bluded  sword  from  Constantinople ; 

Sword  and  spurs  found  in  a  viuilt  at  Rhuddlan  Church. 

(These  lubt  are  imitations  for  funereal  purposes.) 

W.  Shiplay  Conwy,  Baq. 
An  Iron  spiked  collar,  an  instrument  of  punisbinont. — W.  ShipUy  Conwy,  Baq. 
An  Instrument  of  torture,  probably  for  breaking  and  cutting  off  the  lingers; 
Anotber  ioatrumant  of  torture,  with  a  chain. 

Mrs.  Bateman,  Congleton. 

Ahtbaater  figure  of  the  Baptist,  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  found  inside  the  pavement 
of  the  old  house  of  Bodrhyddan ; 
Fragment  of  a  bronie  vessel  found  at  Rhuddlan  Caalla ; 

A  collection  of  articles  found  in  the  same  captle ; 

Chain  armour  found  in  Abyssinia,  said  to  be  ancient,  but  its  antiquity  is  more 
than  donhlAil ; 

Box  containing  wooden  counters,  found  in  a  ruin  In  Hampshire,  and  formerly  in 
the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection.  They  are  apparantly  of  the  aixteentb  century, 
and  teem  to  have  been  intended  ft»r  aoma  game. 

W.  Shipley  Conwy,  Esq. 

A  set  of  bells,  said  to  be  used  for  ringing  chimes  at  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula,  at 
Congleton.   Some  of  them  are  much  more  ancient  than  otiiara,  and  are  at 

present  attached  to  horse  collars. — The  Kev.  J.  Hughes,  Congleton. 
Paitliynpn.    Tins  bardic  instrument  is  constructed  after  certain  rules,  said  to  be 
iLn  old  hs  tlie  I'uurteentli  century.    The  odo  engraved,  upon  tljis  one  is  that 
addressed  by  Lewis  Cothi  to  Henry  VII. — Kev.  J.  Jamet,  NaCharthoog* 
Dorsal  of  altar  from  Denbigh  Churcli,  sixteenth  century  ; 

Bude  millatonea  (unfinished)  found  near  \\  hitchurch,  I>enbigh. 

*  Tha  Ba?.  L.  Lewla,  Baelor  of  DanUgh. 
Ancient  silver  .spoon  found  in  pulling  down  an  old  wall  at  Cwm  Bychan,  whMI 
eleven  others  were  found.   A  very  early  specimen  of  the  apostle  spoon ; 
Salvar  of  flna  braaa,  tempore  Cbarna  II.,  with  tha  IVxwar  mark  ; 
Leaden  porringer ; 

Ancient  jugs  found  in  the  moat  of  Rhuddlan  Caatle  in  1843; 
Stoneware  bottle,  sixteenth  century; 
Tig  of  blaakware ; 

A  curious  veshcl  of  crockery,  used  formerly  among  the  Welsh.  It  ia  of  a  circular 
form,  and  iuteudeti  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  a  young  girl,  ligtited  cuudlea 
ara  placed  on  tha  rim,  and  tha  drinkar  of  tha  braggat  (a  mlxtare  of  ale,  q^ca 
and  sugar)  la  laqalrad  to  drink  witbont  axtlnguiahing  tha  aandla,  or  burning 
himself: 

A  miel  of  craekatyy  dhridad  into  compartmanta,  by  which  the  proper  propofftiona 
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of  fngradtcntilbr  nines  pies  or  puddiags  are  detominod.  ThUwMineommM 
use  in  the  liat  MBtnry  Itt  parti  of  FlinlihirB  ; 
Brus  casket; 

A  collection  of  snuO-boxes; 

A  snood  of  a  ladj,  Cliristenad  la  1000; 

A  Roman  CatboUc  medaieU 

Miaa  Ai^faamd  Uojd. 
Two  dga,  or  taolcarda,  Ibond  lo  Cheater.— John  Peeeoefc,  Eaq.,  Cheater. 

A  brank,  or  scold's  bridle. — Corporation  of  Coiifjleton. 
Mexican  ma^k  ornament. — Uoo.  Mi«8  Lloyd,  Pengwera. 

Two  wooden  prups  for  the  anna.  The  larger  one  was  ibond  to  a  mammy  pit  near 

Thebes ; 

Steel  rings  with  sharp  edges,  used  by  the  Affghans  as  projectiles  in  war ; 
Paintings  on  alabaster  found  under  the  pavement  in  the  old  part  of  Dodrhyddan 
House. 

W.  Shipley  Conwy,  Esq. 

Chfedc  paintings  on  panel.—* Sir  Stephen  Glynne. 

Damask  teblecloth  repnssntlng  the  aoeesaion  of  William  III.— B«r.  Bsq|amla 

Winston.  Hliyl. 
Agate  vase  from  Sebastopol. — Mise  Oriffltha,  Ruthin. 

Small  brass  erom,  taken  from  a  Rnarian  soldier^— B.  B.  Parker,  Esq.,  Pambioka 

CollrMT.-,  Oxford. 
A  silver  ring,  Roman. — Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell. 
Ring  fonnd  near  Epbesos  (a  crab) ; 

Ring  found  at  Pompdi; 

EtruKcan  ring; 

Cameo  ring ; 

Ring  found  at  Rome  ; 

Ancient  rings  found  in  the  Rbona; 

Ring  worn  by  Nuutch  girl ; 

Ring  given  to  pilgrims  at  Sinai. 

W.  Shlpliy  Coiiw7f  Esq. 

Thumb  ring  :  inscription — ^"Idem;" 
Wedding  ring—"  Oodlio  lovt  eaanol  ifoiofa;" 
Monming  and  betrothal  ringa. 

Miss  A.  Llojd. 

Brooch  of  crystals  found  in  a  field  at  Cyifylliog,  near  Ruthin.— Mrs.  Davies. 

The  ssal  of  Walter  Marshall,  who  died  aft  Ooodrldi  CMds^  1S«5»  fiiand  In  tha 

ruins. —  .Miss  A.  Lloyd. 
Seal  of  William  of  Mootacute,  Lord  of  Denbigh ; 
A  set  of  seek  of  the  Mortimers. 

Rot.  E.  L.  DamwolU 
Royal,  baronial,  episcopal,  conventual,  and  corporate  lealsy— <  large  collection ; 
Nina  intaglios,  by  Wedgwood. 

Miw  R.  Rsa4j. 


COINS. 

Gaulish  coin  (silver),  found  at  Marseilles; 
Two  Gaulish  coins  (copper),  fouud  in  liritannj  ; 

Greek  silrer—  Corinth,  Tsreotom  ( Oidraehm)*  Gaiehii  SlphnlSb  Lyatsanehns  | 
Greek  copper— Athens,  Eplrus,  £phesn%  Carthage  Mellte,  Herod  Agrippn, 

Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
Phoenician  coin  (copper) ; 

Denarii  of  tlie  families  of  CRipumins,  Antonteae,  Memmlns,  Losea,  and  others ; 
Base  denarii  of  Valerian  and  Humponian  fsmilies,  and  one,  silver- washed,  of 

Valeriunus  1 1.,  all  luund  at  Abergele,  with  a  large  quantity  of  similar  kind; 
A  collection  of  first  brass  of  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  Tnjn,  AatnnlBna  PIna, 

AursUus,  and  Gommodns  $ 
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A  coUaetton  of  •Moad  bms  from  Augoatiu  to  Hodrion ; 
Ahnu  (YoloBtlaa  11.) 

Rev.  £.  L.  BamwsU. 

Denarius  of  Vespasian,  fonnd  at  Twn-y-Rogo. — Mr.  Nott,  Rhyl. 
DHMiliii  of  Tiberius.— Dr.  Jenkins,  Rathin. 

Tn  second  and  thlrf  BmnM  immam  tti  th»  iMmmr  iem|il— ^  timnA       IT^f^  »n*lf  j  llflf 

Rathin; 

Seeoad  Irnm  of  Simnft,  ftond  1681,  nev  BodftHrt. 

Miss  Angharad  Lloyd. 

Socond  brass  of  Caracalla  and  Coostuitiiia  CUorui,  Ibond  at  ClMttor«^Mr. 

Twonlow,  Kbyl. 
Sooond  brass  of  Domitian,  found  at  Chestor. — J.  Peacock,  Biq. 
Sooond  brass  of  Noro  and  Alexander. — T.  O.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Oneeo- Egyptian  brass,  Berenice. — liev.  £.  L.  Barnwell. 
SkeatU.— Mr.  R.  Ready. 

Pennies  of  Canute,  Edward  the  Conieaor,  Henry  II.  (ono  found  at  Rhoddlao 
Castle),  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  II.,  III.,  Henry  V.,  Commoawealth  j 
Denleia  of  Chariaa  tho  Bald,  Alan  IV.,  and  Joan  II,  of  BHlnuiy; 
Sovereign,  James  I. ; 
Onnond  and  Newark  ahilHngi ; 
Touch-piece  of  Chariaa 'II.; 
Gold  Dvleh  pleee,  1664. 

Ba?.  B.  L.  BannraU* 

Qroat  of  David  II.,  Scotland.— Mr.  R.  Ready. 

Oroat  of  Bdwaid  IT.,  found  at  Bhiiddlan  PrUny  ; 
Groats  and  half-groauof  Haoiyy.  (Calala)»  HfluyTlIliy  BliitfMfl^andOhttiai| 
Shilling  of  Edward  VI. ;  _ 
Ponny  of  BHsabath  i  * 
Half-crown  of  Chariee  I.; 
ShiUiogB  of  Jamea  hp  Charles  I. 

Mi^  Angharad  Lloyd. 

Half-crown  of  William  and  Mary ; 

Spade  guinea  and  half-guinea,  George  III. ; 

Shillings  and  sixpences  of  William  III.,  Anne,  George  II.,  and  III. 

l>r.  JwMbm,  BnlHitau 

Cro^^TiH  of  rharle!^  II.,  and  William  and  Mity; 
Pillar  dollars,  Chariee  IV. ; 
Balf-gnlnea  (spade),  George  II. ; 
Shillings  and  sixpences  of  George  II.  and  IIL  ; 
A  ooUoctioD  of  fofcign  ailver  ooioa. 

Rev.  Hugh  Morgan. 

MEDALS. 

A  collection  of  fourteen  medals  (bronze),  commemoratinj?  the  battle  of  Culloden; 
Three  medals  of  James  III.  and  Charles  Edward,  the  Old  and  Young  Pretenders ; 
A  ooUeetion  of  Bourbon  medals — Haiia  Antoinatta,  tho  Prinoaas  Blizabeth, 

Louis  XVII.  and  his  sister,  Dokas  d'fioglilMi,  Bflfiy,  nd  vaiioiia  of  Lools 

XVI.  and  Charles  IX.; 
Hedal  of  tha  Batorn  to  tiio  ToUeriea,  and  oUtait,  atnick  by  the  Republic ; 
Medals  of  Snvarrow ; 

Medals  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  II.,  Edward  VI.,  Charlea  I.,  Anne,  Mary, 
George  I.; 

Madala  of  Calfio,  Oaanar,  Olnak,  lyBatad,  Marot,  Baflaan,  Destouches,  Piron. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell. 

Prize  medal  given  at  the  Eisteddfod  at  Rhuddlan,  1850.— Mr.  Prydderch  Williams. 

BTOBINQB. 

Soven  rubbings  from  braMiiB  Bntmoatli  ChiiTClL— B.  WilHawMMi,  Biq.,  RamadaH 
Hallj  aaar  Coiigiatwii 
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Bobbing  from  «bt  btiH  «r  BMd^  CMwieb,  from  Blj  OiMnL— ICMwir  • 

Dawes,  Esq. 

Bubbingi  from  oofflQ-lidi,  from  FUnt. — Sir  Stepbea  Gljnne. 

MAKITSCBIPTS,  DESDB,  B00K8»  tec. 

nhnlntod  MS.  mtaMl,  MaBofh  oaatuy ; 

Cburch  services,  1689,  in  silver  thread  binding  ; 

if  ooiooplc  viewi  of  chaadelion  in  LlandegU,  and  Llanarmon  yn  Y&l. 

SIretqdMO  O^yniiB. 

Pedigree  on  vellum  roll. — J.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Chester. 

GfUt  of  lands  from  Edward  the  Blaok  FlillOt,  witk  Uia  iMlL  «f  the  RKflhaqnw  of 
Chester,  1852,  20  Edward  III. ; 
Charter  from  Richard  II.  wftmiirhMnf  Mm  baifi—  of  Qwen^  Hope,  datad 

28th  Fcbruarj',  IHDO; 
Grant  from  the  bargeisefi  of  Rotheian,  of  a  third  pari  of  a  meMaage  in  Roth^iaOf 

to  John  Bo|Mv,  IS  Haoisr  VI.  11ioiiivnidv«liMklliiriUpentrT6d} 
Bentrnll^  of  lands  and  tentiiMli  to  BhaiMlin,  Wtth  t  l»<ri  of  tto  faai  <tf  ^ 

Blessed  Mary,  1467 ; 
FlMmHy  vndor  eedariaatleal  teals,  apparently  ai  to  a  poir  to  Biton  duvdi 

(Eccleeton),  29  Henry  VIII. ; 
Lmw  of  twenty  years,  from  Peter  Conway,  of  London,  to  Richard  Dryhnnt,  of 

London,  of  certain  landii  in  llimcldlan,  formerly  belougiug  to  the  Chapel  of  the 

Viigln,  lately  dissolved,  27th  October,  \552  ; 
Administration,  Mith  episcopal  seal  (William  Hughes,  Bishop),  granted  to  Goen 

YoBge  of  the  goods  of      sister  Catharine,  at  LUuMlwy,  6tb  Morembor.  1684; 
Contoyance,  from  Bdwaid,  Bui  of  Derby,  of  landt  to  Iho  kffcMp  m  Mali, 

12  ElizabethT 

▲  deed  of  31  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  custom  of  taking  for  his  snnuune  the 
Chfitttan  name  of  bis  fiuher  is  examplified,  the  wife  also  signing  in  bar  maSdsa 

W.  aupl^r  GoBwy,  Bf^* 

Old  Franoh  Bible: 
Blaak-latt«  MUa. 

If r.  B.  J.  Biakmu,  BhjL 

"Broechfla"  Bible; 
SiMouia  of  lan  towrtlflnk  IMk 

Hfw  TwMtov,  Bbyl. 
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THIRD  SERIES.— SUPPLEMENT  to  Vol.  IY. 
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HISTORY  OF  RADNORSHIRE. 

Bt  THB  LATB  Rb7.  JoHATHAH  WlLLIAMSy  M.A. 

(  Continued  from  page  3G8.  J 
HUNDRED  OF  KNIGHTON. 

The  territory  now  denominated  the  hundred  of  Knighton 
was  in  ancient  times  included  in  those  portions  of  Cantref 
Moelynaiddy  and  Cantref-y-dawdd,  which  embraced  the 
two  mesne  manors  of  Knighton,  and  Swydd-y-wgre,  and 

a  small  portion  of  that  of  Swydd-wynogion,  and  con- 
tained the  three  cwmwds  of  Dyft'ryn  Tafediad ;  Is-mynydd 
and  Uwch-mynydd  ;  and  Swydd-wynogion.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north -eastern  extremity  of  this  county,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Tarae  and  Shropshire, 
on  the  west  by  the  hundred  of  Uhayader,  on  the  south 
by  the  hundr(  rls  of  Cefn-y-llys  and  Radnor,  and  on  the 
north  by  tiie  line  that  separates  the  two  counties  of 
Radnor  and  Montgomery.  It  contains  seven  parishes, 
including  one  market-town,  two  contribntary  boroughs, 
and  one  independent  lordship,  viz.,  Bugaildu,  Cnwclas, 
Heyope,  Knighton,  Llanano,  Uanbadam-fynydd,  Llan- 
bister,  Llanddewi-ystrad-ennau,  and  Stanage.  Heyope, 
Knighton,  and  Stanage,  are  Saxon  names,  the  rest  Welsh. 
Tlie  reason  why  tin's  hundred  was  denominated  Knighton 
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k  obvious,  because  the  important  borough  and  market- 
town  of  Knighton  are  situated  within  it. 

WOAXLDV, 

This  name  signifies  "  The  Shepherd's  House,"  and 
alludes  to  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times,  who,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  tlieir  country- 
men, chiefly  led  a  pastoral  life.  This  parish  remains  to 
this  day  distinguished  by  its  liealthy  and  extensive  sheep- 
walks,  and  for  its  superior  breed  of  that  most  useful  and 
profitable  animal.  It  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Tame,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
that  river,  on  the  south-east  by  the  parishes  of  Knighton 
and  Heyope,  on  the  south  by  Llangunllo,  on  the  south- 
west by  Llanbister,  and .  on  the  west  bj  Uanbadam- 
fvnydd,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  pansh  of  Cerri,  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery.  It  contains  four  townships, 
viz.,  Bugaildu,  Pennant,  Crug-bydder,  and  Madwalled, 
or  Buddwalledd,  and  extends  in  length  fourteen  miles, 
and  two  miles  in  breadth,  including  an  area  of  about 
18,000  acres  of  which  one  third  remains  uninclosed  and 
common, — thus  constituting  the  largest  parish  in  this 
county.  In  assessing  and  collecting  the  parochial  rates 
it  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  upper  and  the 
lower;  but  each  division  pays  its  own  taxes  separately. 
Situated  in  the  crown  lordship  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd, 
and  in  the  cwmwd  of  Uweh-mynydd,  the  manorial  rights 
of  this  parish  are  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  lessee, 
and  part  of  the  borough  of  Cnwellis  is  comprehended 
within  its  limits. 

The  use  of  the  Welsh  language  in  this  parish  has  been 
totally  superseded  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  names  of  hills,  fields,  and  houses 
still  remain  evidences  of  the  original  speech  of  the 
country.  As  recently  as  the  year  1730,  the  service  of 
*  the  church  was  performed  in  the  Welsh  language  monthly, 
since  which  time  it  has  invariably  been  done  in  English. 
An  increased  intercourse  with  Enghind,  a  more  general 
interchange  of  die  commodities  and  produce  of  these 
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two  countries  respectirdy,  and,  above  all,  the  introduction 
of  that  jurisprudence  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales  found  it  necessary  to  be  familiarized^  as  well  as 
the  diction  in  which  all  legal  pleadings,  deeds,  con- 
yeyanoes,  processes,  &c.,  are  executed,  soon  undermined 
that  predilection  for  their  mother  tongue  which  was  before 
their  distinguishing  character,  and  rendered  the  study 
and  acquisition  of  the  English  language  necessary,  not 
only  as  an  accomplishment,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  in- 
dispensable interest. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  this  parish,  very 
little  difference  can  be  perceived  within  the  last  century. 
The  number  of  persons  baptized  and  buried  at  the  two 
periods  is  nearly  equal. 

Ecclesiastical  Account. 

The  church  of  Bugaildu  is  situated  in  the  deanery'  of  Moelyiuudd,  arch- 
deaconry of  Brecon,  and  diooese  of  St  Da.Tid'a,  cm  a  gentle  oon- 
tignouB  to  the  river  TaoMii  and  dSstant  firom  Knighton  eight  mil^  noirtli-wett, 

from  the  church  of  Heyopo  five  miles  north-west,  from  Llangunllu  seven  miles 
north,  from  Llanbister  seven  miU^s  north- east,  and  from  Llanbadarn-fj-nydd 
nx  miles  east.  It  is  a  small  structure,  consi^ng  of  one  aisle,  and  a  tower,  the 
roof  of  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  intenor  is  decent,  and  beocMning  a 
of  -worship.    At  the  west  end  thereof  a  handsome  and  commodioiis 

gftliery  lias  n-cently  ])('<'n  erected.  It  ediifains  no  sopulchral  monuments,  and 
ut  one,  yet  uiouii,  inscription,  "  Itemember  the  I'oor."  It  is  dedicated  to 
St  Michalu.  Its  external  length  is  thirty-seven  yards.  The  tower  oontuna 
three  bell.s,  on  which  arc  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

I — Kdward  ab  £van,  Edward  WbettaU.  166i.**— Diameter  at  the 
mouth,  2lt.  tiin. 

n.—*^  AH  praise  and  glory  be  to  God  forever.  1664."— Diameter,  Sft.  5in. 
m. — God  save  the  K  i  n  g.  Yi  ve  ut  post  vivas.  1 66 1  — Diameter,  2fr.  2in. 

Xo  inscription  on  tlx-  rhalitv,  which  is  silver.  On  the  flagon  is  tbe  fidlowing, 
—"Long  hve  the  i'rine*;  and  i*rincess  of  Urangc." 

This  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  estimated  in  Liber  Regis  at  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  £>*f  15b.  7|d.  Improred  value,  £35  per  annum.  Tlie  total  emoluments  at 
present  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  il  1.^  9s.  6d  The  yearlv  tenths  an* 
15s.  63d.  The  patron  is  tlie  Hisho[)  of  St.  David's.  All  the  tithes  of  the 
township  of  Bugaildu,  that  of  Hay  excepted,  are  the  property  of  the  vicar. 
In  lien  of  the  titlie  of  Hay  a  penny  modus  is  paid.  The  tithee  of  the  other 
three  townships  belong  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  David's,  and  Penry 
Powell,  E.sq.,  hoM-^  them,  by  virtue  of  a  lease  renewable  ever\'  w^ven  years. 

The  feast  is  holdeu  ou  the  first  Sunday  af  ter  6l  Michaels-day,  U.S.,  and 
observed  with  the  costomarjr  ftstivities,  sometimes  perverted  to  purposes  of 
intempenmoe  and  excess. 

The  vicarage  house  is  an  old  and  inconvenient  habitation,  to  which  are 
attached  a  barn,  stable,  and  beast-house  ;  likewise  about  twelve  acres  of  glebe- 
land,  situated  between  the  village  and  the  river  Tame,  and  contiguous  to  the 
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List  of  Incumbents. 


SllatOweiw   

 Walking  

John  Piiobard,  Sear. 


1065 

1700 
1738 


lUdiftrd  BmsIod  .  •  •  •  • 
John  Prichard,  J unr.  . 
Samuel  If  ewlaiMl  JBTtiit 


A.n, 
1740 

1765 
1776 


CharUabh  Donaiumi, 

In  the  year  1 741 ,  the  Rev.  John  Daviea,  D.D.,  devised  by  inD  the  principal 
Run  of  £  1 00,  vested  in  the  vicar  and  churehwaidens,  and  now  secured  on  an  estelo 
called  the  Graig,  in  this  parish,  the  interest  whereof  is  duly  di.striV)ut€si  among 
poor  householders  not  n^odving  parochial  relief,  on  St.  Thonia*'-duy,  unnuully. 

In  the  year  1741,  Vavasor  Griifiths,  Esq.,  Icil  by  will  the  sum  of  i^20,  vested 
m  the  mimster  and  chnrchirardeiia,  and  now  seeined  on  the  above-nentioaed 
estate,  the  interest  whereof  is  diilv  distributed  among  poor  hooBeholden  not 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  on  St.  'fhonias'-day,  yearly. 

In  a  year  unknown,  and  whether  by  will  or  deed  also  unknown,  Philip,  or 
Robert,  Lord  Wharton,  left  Isbe  annual  ram  of  £10,  or,  aa  tradition  says,  £20, 
■ocnrod  on  an  estate  called  Maesgwin,  in  this  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  poor  children  of  tins  parish,  and  also  of  the  parities  of  I.lauMster  and 
Llanbadam-fynydd,  now  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  number  of 
scholars  on  the  foundation  is  unlimited,  yet  they  never  exceed  ten. 

In  this  parish  was  born  the  learued  Joan  Du,  Anglice 
Black  Jack,  who  for  his  surprising  attainments  in  as- 
tronomy and  mathematical  science,  far  surpassing  the 
expectations  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  deemed 
by  the  common  people  a  conjurer.  He  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon.  Isaac  Casaubon, 
prebendary  of  Canterbury,  satirized  John  Du  in  a  doggerel 

B)em,  entitled  ^*  A  Dialogue  between  John  Du  and  the 
evil,*'  which  Du  answered,  and  completely  silenced  his 
opponent.  He  lived  highly  respected  in  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  was  the  mathematical 
instructor. 

OITWOLJIS  CASTLB  AND  BOROUOH. 

This  place  is  invariably  denominated  by  the  common 
people  "  the  Cnwci^s,"  as  if  by  way  of  eminence ;  being 
at  present  a  contributory  borough,  and  haying  been  in 
ancient  times  a  formidable  casUe.  Its  name  signifies 
"  the  green  hillock,"  an  interpretation  truly  descriptive 
of  the^  feature  of  the  situation.  Our  account  of  it  will 
be  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  the  castle ;  second,  the 
borough. 

Of  this  hillock,  so  formed  by  nature,  and  placed  in  so 
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coinmaiiding  a  situation,  that  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
taioed  of  its  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Silunan 
commanders,  no  recorded  account  exists  prior  to  the 
era  of  the  Norman  conquest.  But  though  the  precise 
date  of  its  original  appropriation  to  military  purposes 
it  is  impossible  at  this  remote  period,  through  want  of 
documents,  to  ascertain,  yet  it  does  not  seem  improbable, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  yicinity  to  Caer  Caradoc, 
its  impregnable  nature,  and  its  situation  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Tame,  that  its  use,  as  an  important  fortification, 
was  coeval  with  that  last  scene  of  the  patriotic  struggle 
of  the  brave  Caractacus ;  that  in  subsequent  times  it 
protected  the  vale  of  the  Tame  from  the  hostile  incur- 
sions of  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  advancing  from 
Cheshire  and  Salop;  and  that  the  possession  of  so  im- 
portant a  post  was  an  object  of  frequent  contention. 
After  signal  success,  obtained  chiefly  through  the  fatal 
dissensions  which  reigned  among  the  native  regulU  this 
hillock  wa9  seized  upon,  and  fortified  with  a  castle,  by 
Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Wigmore  and  Marche,  and  the 
Norman  Lord  of  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael.  Few  or  no  re- 
mains of  this  formidable  fortress  have  survived  the  com- 
bined ravages  and  spoliations  of  war  and  time.  The 
site,  and  some  low  foundations  of  walls  only,  are  at 
present  discernible.  The  hillock  rises  by  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  l)ank  of  the  river  Tame,  on  which  it  is  situated, 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  yards.  Its  summit,  which 
is  distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of  that 
river,  is  of  an  oval  or  elliptical  form,  and  of  considerable 
extent,  and  is  encompassed  by  a  double  intrenchment ; 
commandinff  a  view  of  the  river,  the  vale  through  which 
it  flows,  and  the  opposite  hills  of  Shropshire,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile.  At  the  foot  of  this  castle  hill  is 
a  piece  of  pasture  land,  which,  from  time  imnieniorial,  has 
sustained  the  denomination  of  *'  the  bloody  lield,"  or 
"  meadow."  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that,  on  this  piece 
of  land,  a  severe  battle  had  once  been  fought,  but  whether 
prior  or  posterior  to  the  erection  of  the  castle  cannot  be 
ascertained.    In  confirmation  of  this  traditional  report,  it 
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has  been  urged  that,  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  mer\  on 
a  fiurm  called  Monachtu,  was  discovoTed  a  small  tumulusi 
which,  on  its  being  opened  some  years  ago,  presented  to 
new  a  stone  of  astonishing  dimensions,  weigning  several 

tons,  and  of  a  quality  very  different  from  the  stones  of 
this  country,  »ind  coveriDg  an  entrance  iuto  a  vault, 
which  was  divideci  into  five  compartments.  In  each  of 
these  recesses  were  deposited  human  skeletons,  arranged 
side  by  side  in  complete  regularity,  and  having  teeth  as 
white  as  ivory,  and  containing  bones  of  a  large  size.  It 
is  conjectured  that  these  skeletons  composed  the  remains 
of  those  warriors  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  bloody 
field "  above  mentioned.  The  discovery  of  this  sepul- 
chral repository  furnishes  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  interred,  and  the  date  of  the  interment.  The 
interred  were  natives  of  Wales,  the  whiteness  of  whose 
teeth  is  remarked  by  every  historian.  The  interment, 
viz.,  in  a  tumulus,  or  barrow,  was  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion and  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  for  by  that  happy  event  the  ancient  manner  of 
burial  was  superseded.  Hence  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
slaugliter  committed  in  '*  the  bloody  field,"  supposing 
these  bones  to  have  belonged  to  the  slain  in  that  action, 
preceded,  in  point  of  time,  many  centuries,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  castle  of  Cnwclas.  To  what  era,  therefore, 
can  it  be  so  justly  assigned  as  to  that  which  has  been 
signalized  by  the  long  and  vigorous  resistance  maintained 
by  the  brave  Silures  to  the  all-conquering  Romans? 
A  traditionary  remembrance  of  several  other  battles 
fought  in  this  vicinity,  at  different  times,  is  still  preserved 
by  the  inhabitants. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  important  post, 
the  castle  of  Cnwclas,  was  an  object  of  frequent  contest. 
Its  possession  was  also  secured  by  much  art  and  ingen- 
uity ;  for  water,  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  garrison, 
was  conducted  into  it  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  from  a 
well  or  spring  upon  an  opposite  eminence,  toward  the 
west,  called  Gifron.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  in- 
genuity of  this  contrivance  bespeaks  a  more  modem  and 
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refined  era  than  that  which  distingnished  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  must  in  justice  be  referred  to  the  times  of 
the  Mortimers,  Lords  of  Moelynaidd,  in  whose  possession 
it  remained,  with  little  interruption,  till  it  finally  merged 
in  die  crown,  by  the  aooession  of  the  Duke  of  York — whOf 
by  his  maternal  line,  was  descended  from  that  powerful 
house — to  the  throne  of  England,  under  the  title  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  when  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  to 
the  distracted  kingdom  superseded  the  use  of  its  military 
designation,  and  its  walls,  no  longer  wanted  to  repel  the 
assailing  foe,  supplied  materials  for  constructing  the 
more  tranquil  and  friendly  habitations  of  social  man. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  Philip  ab  Howel  was  Lord 
of  Cnwclas,  and  assisted  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  in 
defeating  the  tyrant  and  usurper  in  the  battle  of  Bos* 
worth  field,  and  in  obtaining  the  English  crown. 

The  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Gnwclfts  consists  of  a 
few  scattered  houses,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hillock 
on  the  bank  of  the  River  Tame,  mean  and  inconsiderable 
in  appearance,  having  a  small  garden,  and  perhaps  a 
meadow,  attached  to  each.  At  the  public  house,  in  this 
village,  was  born  a  man  who  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  his  time ;  for  he  was  a  radical  reformer.  This  person 
was  the  noted  Valvasor  Powel,  a  sturdy  republican,  and 
a  violent  impugner  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  whom  was  committed,  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  this  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties.  Armed 
with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  assisted  by  Sir 
Robert  Harley,  President  of  the  Radnorshire  Committee, 
this  associate  and  coadjutor  of  the  famous  Hugh  Peters, 
chaplain  to  the  Protector,  succeeded  in  sequestrating  the  j 
tithes  in  every  parish  in  this  county,  stripping  the 
churches  of  their  ornaments,  and  ejecting  the  regularly  ' 
ordained  ministers. 

The  original  establishment  of  English  boroughs,  how- 
soever distinguished,  by  prescription,  or  by  charter,  was  a 
political  favour  conferred  either  in  return  for  obligations 
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already  received  from  the  iafaabitants,  or  as  a  means  of 
securing  future  ones.  The  proximity  of  the  borough  of 
Cnwcld.8  to  that  of  Knighton,  being  distant  only  two 
miles  and  a  half  west-by-sonth,  seems  to  evinoe  a  strong 
desire  in  the  Norman  impropriators  of  procuring  and 
meriting  the  good  will  and  affections  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  by 
investing  them  with  privileges  and  civil  distinctions, 
which,  however  intensely  coveted,  and  highly  appreciated 
in  the  present  times,  were,  in  the  infancy  of  the  British 
constitution,  deemed  as  generally  a  burden  as  an  honour, 
if  we  may  reason  from  the  numerous  and  voluntary 
petitions  for  being  exonerated ;  whilst  the  continuance  of 
Cnwclas  as  a  contributory  borough,  from  its  first  institu- 
tion to  the  present  era,  not  only  contradicts  the  insigni- 
ficance which  the  first  view  of  this  village  presents,  but 
also  bespeaks  an  absence  of  those  causes  which  have 
operated  to  the  disfrandiisements  of  similar  establish- 
ments, both  in  England  and  Wales. 

Cnwdlis  having  been  a  baronial  and  royal  castle,  and 
the  seat  of  baronial  judicature,  was  deemed  competent,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  to  be  made  one  of  the 
contributory  boroughs  of  New  Radnor;  and  all  such 
persons  as  are  duly  elected  burgesses  at  its  several  courts 
holden  for  that  purpose,  possess  the  right  of  parliamentary 
suffrage.  The  manner  of  conferring  this  privile^  is  as 
follows: — By  prescription,  court-leets  are  occasionally 
holden  by  the  steward,  or  deputy-steward,  presiding  over 
this  and  the  other  contributory  boroughs.  At  these 
courts  the  jury,  who  have  been  previously  summoned, 
and  who  ought  to  be  burgesses  of  tnis  particular  borough, 
are  impannelled,  and  present  die  name  of  such  persons, 
whether  inhabitants  or  not,  whom  they  think  proper  to 
select  as  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  made  burgesses. 
This  presentment  being  accepted  by  the  steward,  the  per- 
sons so  presented  are  elected  burgesses,  and  generally 
sworn  in  immediately,  if  they  be  present  in  court,  but 
•  if  not,  at  a  subsequent  court. 

The  borough  of  Cnwd&s  is  extensive :  it  reaches  into 
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tbe  two  parishes  of  Bugailda  and  Heyope.  The  court- 
hoo8e»  in  which  the  burgesses  are  electee,  is  situated  in 
that  of  the  former.    Its  boundaries  were  ascertained  on 

the  2nd  day  of  November,  1787,  by  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants then  living,  viz.,  William  Matthews,  Richard 
Matthews,  John  Morris,  William  Jones,  William  Jones, 
Junr.,  Thomas  (iriffiths,  Richard  Davies,  and  many  others, 
who  signed  the  following  descripton  thereof,  viz.: — "From 
the  bridge  near  the  Pound  follow  the  course  of  the  brook 
upwards  to  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Lower-hall  Farm 
called  the  White-lcasow,  about  one  acre  of  the  east  side 
of  which  is  within  the  borough ;  follow  the  hedge  on  the 
north  side  of  White-leasow»  to  a  piece  of  land  ktely  in- 
closed to  Lower-hall  Farm,  about  two  acres  of  whidi  are 
within  the  borough ;  proceed  up  to  the  east  hedge  about 
twenty-two  yards  above  the  corner  of  the  Upper  Bwlch, 
belonging  to  I.ower-hall  Farm,  and  cross  that  field  straight 
to  an  old  ditch  on  the  Gifron  Hill,  soutii  of  the  Gifron  Well, 
leaving  about  four  acres  of  the  Upper  Bwlch  within  the 
borons^h  ;  follow^  that  old  ditch,  which  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  up  as  a  landmark,  through  the  middle  of 
the  Goitrey  Birches  to  the  lower  hedge,  about  three  acres 
of  which  are  within  the  borough ;  follow  the  said  hedge 
to  the  bottom  of  the  piece  below  Goitrey  House,  then  cross 
to  an  oak  tree  in  the  lane  hedge,  following  the  lane  hedge 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Goitrey  Farm,  about  four  acres ;  then 
over  the  edge  of  the  rock  to  John  Wood's  tenement, 
turning  down  between  the  house  and  the  garden  to  the 
water  that  comes  from  the  mill,  following  that  to  the 
river  Tame,  helow^  tlie  Lhvyncu ;  cross  the  river  into  the 
Graig  cow  f):istiire,  and  follow  it  on  the  north  side  to  a 
meadow  belonging  to  the  Graig  Farm,  called  the  D61, 
about  two  acres  of  which  are  within  the  borough,  as  also 
another  piece  of  excellent  pasture  about  five  acres  ad- 
joining to  the  river  Tame,  belonging  also  to  the  Graig; 
follow  an  old  bed  of  the  river  across  the  Graig  lands  to 
the  wear  in  Dol-fawr  belonging  to  Monachtu  Farm;  thence 
follow  the  water-course  mrough  the  fold  at  Monachtu, 
cross  the  comers  of  two  meadows,  including  about  one 
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acre  and  a  half  to  the  north  side  of  the  Charity  land, 
and  down  the  Long-leasow  to  an  old  bed  of  the  river, 
following  that  to  the  bottom  of  MoDachtu  Farm,  leaving 
about  twelve  acres  below  the  house  within  the  borough ; 
thence  down  to  an  old  bed  of  the  river  in  Skyborreu  Farm, 
leaving  aboat  two  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
within  the  borough ;  then  cross  the  river  to  the  hedge  on 
the  sluice  leasow,  down  that  straight  hedge  almost  to  a 
comer  on  the  north  side  of  the  Barn  Meadow,  and  thence 
across  to  the  lane  hedge,  which  follow  to  Graig-y-swydd, 
or  Swydd." 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  hamlet  remains  to  this 
day  a  part  of  the  royal  patrimony  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  site  of  Cnwclas  Castle,  the  herbage  of 
Cn welds  forest,  Whittersley  land,  witiiin  the  borough  of 
of  Cnwclas,  are  all  three  the  property  of  the  crown  of 
England,  and  now  leased  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  or  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Harley,  late 
Bishop  of  Hereford;  the  former  at  Is.,  the  second  at 
13s.  4d.,  and  the  latter  at  6s.  8d.,  being  the  gross  annual 
rent.  Whittersley  land  originally  consisted  of  seventy 
acres,  and  was  holden  by  Thomas  Price,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £14,  and  latterly 
by  Mr.  Philip  Gouch,  (  Jent. ;  likewise  a  piece  of  land 
called  Lord's  Mead,  leased  by  the  late  Bishop  llarley,  at 
3s.  4d.  gross  annual  rent.  Also  Cnwclas  mill,  leased 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Davies,  at  the  gross  annual  rent 
of  £1  28.,  being  in  the  year  1784  three  years  in  arrears. 
Likewise  Gnwcl^  borough,  leased  by  the  bailiff  thereof, 
at  the  gross  annual  rent  of  £5  6s.  5^.,  being  in  the  year 
1784  two  years  in  arrears.  Also  Gwartuissa  land,  leSased 
by  the  late  Bishop  Harley,  at  the  gross  annual  amount  of 
6d.  Likewise  four  acres  of  land  called  Brynrhiwgwith, 
and  Llwyneugoden,  leased  by  the  late  Bishop  Harley,  at 
the  gross  annual  rent  of  6d.  Also  two  parcels  of  con- 
cealed lautl,  called  W  yr-glodd-gam,  and  Blackmead, 
leased  by  the  late  Bishop  Harley,  at  the  gross  annual 
rent  of  3s.  8d. 
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The  town  of  Knighton  is  beautifblly  sitaated  at  the 
head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  vale,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  Tame,  urging  its  winding  course  under  a  stone 
bridge,  between  high  hills  and  wooded  knolls,  and 

leaving  on  each  side  a  breadth  of  land  rich  and  fertile. 
It  consists  of  several  streets,  some  narrow,  but  all  upon 
a  descent,  and  therefore  clean,  and  unobstructed  with 
that  filth  which  is  generally  suffered  to  accumulate  in 
small  country  towns.  They  are  also  all  paved,  and  con- 
tain several  good  houses,  which,  viewed  at  a  distance,  as 
towering  one  above  another,  and  contrasted  with  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  the  vale,  present  to  the  traveller  many 
picturesque  objects.  It  is  a  place  of  trade  and  business, 
and  of  considerable  resort*  Its  shops  furnish  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  with  every  article  of  general  use  and 
consumption.  Its  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  was,  be- 
fore the  pursuit  of  agriculture  became  so  general  as  at 
present,  wont  to  supply  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cantref  Moelynaidd  with  grain  ;  and  its  fairs,  which  are 
on  Saturday  before  the  second  Sunday  in  March,  17th 
May,  2nd  of  October,  and  9th  of  November,  are  well 
served  with  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs,  com,  iron- ware, 
hops,  salt,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  various  other 
commodities.  It  is  governed  by  a  l)ailiff,  the  manner  of 
whose  election  and  appointment  shall  be  described  here- 
after, and  is  distant  from  the  town  of  New  Radnor  ten 
miles  north-east,  and  from  London  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  miles  north-west.  In  short,  Knighton  ranks  among 
those  neat,  clean,  Hvely  autl  well-supplied  little  towns,  for 
which  the  Principality  of  Wales  is  distinguished. 

TSearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  still  remains  an  old 
mansion,  once  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Chandos 
family,  of  the  name  of  Brydges.  To  this  habitation  was 
attached,  in  former  times,  on  the  side  next  to  the  street, 
an  open  terrace  walk,  which  was  entered  from  the  second 
story.  To  this  balcony  the  family  often  resorted  for  the 
purpose  of  inhaling  the  refreshing  breeze,  enjoying  the 
distant  prospect,  and  contemplating  the  busy  and  care- 
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worn  faces  of  those  who  resorted  to  the  fairs  and  markets, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  compromisiug  their  per- 
soDal  dignity  by  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  association. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town  stands  the  mansion  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Crowther  family,  who  once  pos- 
sessed considerable  property  in  this  parish,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  usually  been  denominated  the 
**(hesLt  House/*  It  appears  to  have  been  originally 
built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  in  the  construction 
of  its  roof,  and  of  its  chimneys,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  grand  entrance  was  at  the 
east  end,  guarded  by  a  very  large  door,  and  a  porch; 
this  end,  which  composed  at  least  one  half  of  the  man- 
sion, has  been  taken  down ;  and  the  present  entrance 
placed  on  the  north  side,  next  to  the  public  road.  Ad- 
joining to  this  house  stood  the  bam,  in  which  the 
repubucan  marauders  received  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Legg^f  of  Willey,  and  his  servants,  the  death  which 
their  villainous  and  outrageous  excesses  deserved. 

Farrington,  the  old  stone  mansion  of  an  ancient  family 
of  the  name  of  Cutler,  stands  upon  an  eminence  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town  of  Knighton,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  it.  Tiie  initial  letters,  R.  C, 
and  the  figures  1666,  mark  the  era  of  the  building,  and 
testify  the  name  of  its  original  proprietor,  viz.,  Robert 
Cutler.  The  south  wing  is  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and 
the  remaining  jpart  of  the  house  has  been  converted  into 
the  residence  oi  a  farmer. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  two  centuries  ago,  for 
gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  to  occupy  mansion-houses 
situated  either  in  the  centre,  or  at  one  end,  of  small 
towns,  in  which  beauty  of  situation,  or  fine  views,  were 
circumstances  little  attended  to.  The  probable  induce- 
ment to  a  custom  so  different  from  that  which  prevails 
at  present,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  assu- 
rance of  protection  and  security  holdeu  out  by  an  obliged 
and  devoted  population  in  times  when  sudden  commotion 
and  lawless  outrage  were  frequent,  which  a  solitary  and 
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insulated  residence  could  not  satisfactorily  promise.  The 
tranquil  and  respectful  obedience  that  is  now  paid  to  the 
laws,  and  the  perfect  security  in  which  every  subject 
enjoys  his  own  property,  render  the  contiguity  of  a  nu- 
merous population  no  longer  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
a  rich  individual ;  yet  the  good  old  custom  of  a  landed 
proprietor  expending  his  income  in  the  midst  of  his 
tenants  still  distinguishes  the  town  of  Knighton,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  derive  many  and  great  advantages 
from  the  constant  residence  of  tlie  worthy  representative 
of  the  borough  of  New  Radnor,  during  the  time  he  is 
relieved  from  his  parliamentary  duties.  This  gentleman's 
house  is  situated  opposite  the  Town-Hall,  commands  a 
full  view  of  the  principal  street  and  adjacent  country, 
andpossesses  every  suitable  accommodation. 

The  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  influence  which  the 
two  families  of  Cutler  and  Crowtlier  acquired  in  this  part 
of  the  county  of  Radnor  was  wisely  laid  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  which  leads  its  votaries  more  directly  than 
any  other  profession  to  the  temple  of  afBuence,  dignity, 
and  fame.  Robert  Cutler,  Esq.,  served  the  office  of  high 
sheriff  for  this  county  in  the  year  1694.  He  afterwards 
removed  his  residence  to  Street  Court,  in  the  parish  of 
Yerdisland,  and  county  of  Hereford,  having*  succeeded 
to  the  possession  of  that  mansion,  estate,  and  manor.  The 
office  of  high  slieritl  for  this  county  was  tilled  by  Brian 
Crowther,  Esq.,  in  the  years  1669  and  1G45.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  unblemished  respectability  and  honour: 
man^  arbitration  cases  were  referred  to  his  decision,  and, 
particularly,  a  tedious  and  prolonged  litigation  between 
Smallman  and  John  Crowther,  his  relative,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  royal  cause,  and  consequently  was  fined  by 
the  rebellious  parliament  for  his  delinquency. 

The  castle  was  situated  at  tlie  u|)per  end  of  the  town, 
near  where  the  Butter  Cross  at  present  stands— a  situation 
overlooking  and  commanding'  the  whole  place.  The 
mount,  now  called  the  '*  Castle  Mount,"  was  the  keep  or 
citadel;  and  this,  with  the  area  inclosed  by  the  ditch. 
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occupies  the  space  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land.  It 
was  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  defence  before  the  in- 
vention of  artillery,  and  guarded  from  surprize  by  the 
grounds  rapidly  falling  on  each  side,  excepting  on  the 
north  and  north-west,  on  which  points  it  was  strongly 
fortified  b;^  a  wide  and  deep  trench.  That  on  the  north  side 
has  been  hlled  up  in  the  course  of.  time ;  but  that  towards 
the  west  may  still  be  traced.  A  strong  wall  appears  to 
have  stood  on  the  inside  of  the  trench,  and  there  were 
probably,  within  this  wall,  some  low  structures  formed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  From 
what  can  at  present  be  collected  of  the  ancient  state  of  this 
castle,  it  seems  that  it  can  only  be  ranked  among  the  in- 
ferior fortresses  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  as 
persons  of  some  distinction,  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
times,  resided  in  castles  of  little  note,  so  it  is  probable 
that  some  petty  lord  or  chieftain  held  this  fortress  as  a  fief 
under  the  Mortimers,  and  subject  to  their  control  in  the 
wars  and  factions  of  those  ages.  Each  baron  of  the 
realm,  as  Roger  Mortimer,  on  receiving  the  royal  sum- 
mons, was  obliged  to  bring  into  the  field  a  certain  number 
of  milites,  or  knights,  who  held  lands,  &c.,  under  him,  on 
the  favourite  tenure  of  knight-service.  To  one  of  these 
knights  did  Roger  Mortimer,  to  whom  the  King  of  Eng- 
land had  granted  the  lordships  of  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael 
to  be  holden  in  capites  commit  the  custody  of  this  castle, 
and  the  government  of  this  town,  which  from  this  cir- 
cumstance derives  its  present  name, Knighton,'*  or  the 
town  of  the  knight. 

The  justness  of  this  derivation  is  doubted  by  some,  who 
allege  in  opposition  to  it  that  Knighton  was  an  inha- 
bited place,  not  only  prior  to  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  this 
district  by  Koger  Mortimer,  and  recognized  as  such  by 
Roderic  Mawr  about  the  year  840,  and  by  that  prince  de- 
nominated Tref-y-Clawdd,  or  the  town  on  the  dyke ;  but 
that  even  this  appellation  was  a  modem  one,  suggested  by 
the  recent  formation  of  the  dyke,  and  that  it  succeeded 
its  pristine  denomination,  which  was  Cnuch-din.  All  that 
ridge  of  mountains  extending  from  the  parish  of  Llau- 
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gunllo  to  and  above  the  town  of  Knighton  was  fonnerly 
designated  by  the  general  term  Cnuch:  now  the  wora 
Onuch  signifies  a  joint  or  copula  that  connects, — a  term 
apparently  descriptive  of  the  site  of  this  town,  which  joins 

together  or  connects  two  opposite  hills,  on  its  south  and 
south-east  quarter;  and  din  means  a  fortification  :  so  that 
Cnuch'din,  now  converted  to  KnightoUy  signifies  a  forti- 
fied juncture. 

The  reader  is  to  bear  in  remembrance  that  the  word  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  JJomesday  Book,  where  it  certainly 
would  have  been  inserted,  had  it  been  of  Saxon  or  Nor- 
man origin.  On  this  silence  of  the  authoritative  register 
of  En^and  is  grounded  the  probable  inference  that  the 
name  Knighton  is  of  Welsh  extraction. 

The  last  Lord  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd,  which  included 
the  town  and  castle  of  Knigliton,  and  considerable  tracts 
of  land  in  this  parish,  was  Edmund,  the  last  Earl  of 
Marclie  and  Wigmore.  By  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  male  line 
became  extinct,  and  all  his  possessions  devolved  to  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  married  his  sister  Anne. 
Upon  the  attainder  of  this  last  mentioned  nobleman^  for 
being  implicated  in  Jack  Cade's  conspiracy*  Cantref 
Moelynaidd,  and  all  the  castles  and  lands  annexed  to  it, 
merged  in  the  crown  ;  and,  by  the  accession  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  they 
have  ever  since  formed  a  part  of  tlie  royal  patrimony  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  For  some  years  past  they  have 
been  leased  out  by  the  crown  to  the  Earl  of  Oxibrd. 

The  town  of  Knighton  was  endowed,  like  the  other  towns 
appendant  to  the  castles  of  Norman  barons,  with  the 
privilege  of  being  corporate,  and  of  exercising  a  peculiar 
civil  jurisdiction  within  itself.  This  approached,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  forms  of  English  jurisnrudence.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  made  one 
of  the  five  con  tributary  boroughs,  which  conjointly  return 
one  member  to  the  British  Parliament.  The  constitution 
of  this  borough  in  the  article  of  creating  burgesses  difl'ers 
in  some  particulars  from  that  of  the  other  boroughs;  for,  if 
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any  of  the  burgesses  living  within  the  said  borough  die, 
his  oldest  son  is  of  course  and  by  custom  to  be  admitted 
and  sworn  burgess  in  the  said  borough  at  any  court-baron 
he  shall  require  the  same,  paying  a  peony  to  the  cher 
for  the  same.  And  the  burgesses  have  the  power  to 
nominate  and  elect  any  person  to  be  a  free  burgess,  whether 
freeholder,  tenant,  foreigner,  or  otherwise,  the  same  being 
approved  with  general  consent.  But  if  two  of  the 
burgesses  then  present  in  court  do  oppose  any  person  to 
be  a  burgess,  then  the  same  person  is  not  to  be  admitted 
or  sworn  a  burgess  of  the  said  borough.  The  other  cus- 
toms are, — 

I.  — The  borough  to  have  a  bailift'  and  burgesses.  A 
court-baron  to  be  hoklen  in  the  Town-llail  upon  a  Friday 
once  in  every  three  weeks,  and  upon  a  Wednesday  once 
in  every  three  weeks,  and  h'kewise  two  leets  to  beholden, 
the  one  a  month  after  Michaelmas,  the  other  a  month 
after  Easter,  in  the  Town-Hall  aforesaid,  where  the  bailiff 
and  burgesses  do  their  suit  and  services;  and  that  one 
shilling  is  paid  yearly  to  His  Majesty,  the  lord  of  the 
borough,  for  the  ground  whereon  the  said  Town-Hall  was 
built. 

II.  — The  bailift'  and  burgesses  have  tlie  benefit  of  the 
butchers*  and  other  standings  belonging  to  the  said  hall, 
and  all  the  tolls  of  corn  and  grain  exposed  there  for  sale 
upon  fairs  and  market  days,  and  to  let  or  lease  the  said 
standings  for  a  term  of  years. 

III.  — ^The  bailiff,  upon  every  Lord's-day  next  before 
Michaelmas  yearly,  bietween  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  to  return  and  put  in 
writing  three  names  of  the  burgesses  then  inhabiting  in 
the  said  town  or  borough,  at  the  usual  and  accustomed 
place,  to  be  approved  by  the  burgesses  then  present ;  but, 
if  disliked,  then  some  of  the  burgesses  then  present  inhabi- 
ting within  the  said  borough  are  immediately  to  nominate 
and  return  three  other  burgesses  inhabiting  within  the  said 
borough ;  which  said  several  returns  are  to  be  presented 
at  the  next  court-leet  after  Michaelmas  yearly,  after  the 
calling  of  any  action  to  the  steward,  who  is  to  order  a  trial 
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by  poll  of  the  two  returns,  and  out  of  thai  return  which 
has  the  majority  of  voices,  to  swear  one  of  the  three 
bailiff  for  the  year  ensuing,  wherein  no  foreign  burgess  is 
to  have  any  voice.  But  if  no  dislike  against  the  bailiff's 
return  be  expressed,  then  his  nomination  to  stand  good, 
and  one  of  the  three  burgesses  so  presented  to  be  sworn 
bailiii,  and  uo  other.  A  forei«^n  candidate  for  the  bailiwick 
must  be  resident  within  the  borough  at  least  a  month 
before  the  election  day.  The  steward  to  be  sworn  a 
burgess  thereof.    Burgesses  are  exempte<l  from  toll. 

IV.  — The  bailiff  to  return  all  jurors  to  be  impannelled 
at  every  court,  who  must  be  burgesses,  and  to  choose  a 
Serjeant  for  delivering  summonses ;  but  he  must  in  his 
person  summon  burgesses ;  and  he,  or  his  deputy,  to  exe- 
cute distringases,  warrants,  precepts,  issuing  forth  of  the 
said  court;  and  to  collect  and  receive  the  lord's  chief 
rents,  and  perquisites  of  the  said  courts ;  all  waifs,  estrays  ; 
and  at  Michaelmas  yearly  account  for  the  same. 

V.  — Tlie  bailiff  to  have  the  profit  accruing  from  the 
wool  weights  in  the  Town -Hall  upon  fairs  and  market 
days ;  and  also  one  half  of  the  pitching  due  at  fairs  and 
markets ;  and  all  profits  for  sealing  of  leather  with  the 
town  seal. 

YL — Four  constables  out  of  the  company  of  burgesses 
to  be  sworn ;  two  of  whom  to  be  appointed  by  the  bailiff, 
and  two  by  the  steward. 

VIT.— The  bailiff  and  burgesses  stand  seized  of  one 

parcel  of  wood  ground,  called  Garth  Wood,  lying  within 
the  said  borough,  and  have  right  to  cut  and  dispose  of  it 
to  their  own  use  and  uses,  and  none  else. 

VIII. — The  burgesses  and  tenants  have  a  right  to 
license  any  poor,  old,  or  decayed  person  to  build  cottages 
for  habitation  upon  any  part  of  the  waste  land  or  com- 
mons belonging  to  the  borough;  which  commons  are 
purtenances  to  the  several  messuages  or  tenements  of  the 
burgesses  and  freeholders. 

Ia. — The  chief  rents  due  from  the  burgesses  and 
tenants  to  His  Majesty,  who  is  lord  and  owner  of  the 
borough,  amount  to  the  sum  of  £8  4s.  4^d.,  and  the 
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herriot  upon  the  decease  of  any  tenant  of  the  said  borough 
is  2s.  6d.  No  herriot  due  from  a  teaement  not  being  a 
messuage  place. 

X. — The  extent  of  the  said  borough  is  from  an  elder 
tree  or  bush  growing  on  the  back  side  of  Francis  Mason's 
hoase,  who  is  now  deceased ;  thence  to  an  ash,  late  of  one 
Meredith  Edwards,  barber,  deceased ;  and  thence  to  the 
further  side  of  the  Black  Meadow,  beyond  the  river  Tame, 
and  so  over  Tame  to  Cappero  Meadow,  late  in  the 
possession  of  Jeremiah  Bayliss ;  thence  to  a  stone  bridge 
in  the  highway  leading  from  tlie  town  of  Knighton  to 
Presteigne ;  thence  to  an  oak  in  a  parcel  of  hind  of  Mr. 
Barbley  ;  thence  to  the  top  of  the  Frieth  Wood ;  thence  to 
a  crab  tree  near  St.  Edward's  Well ;  so  over  a  common, 
called  the  Garth,  unto  a  gutter  near  Whitterley,  with  the 
compass  of  the  Lord's  Meadow,  late  in  the  possession  of 
iUchard  Evans,  deceased ;  and  so  to  the  farther  side  of  a 
meadow  called  Cl&sby ;  thence  over  the  river  Tame ;  and 
so  to  a  house  wherein  Thomas  Hodges  now  deceased, 
formerly  dwelled  ;  and  so  to  the  elder  bush  aforesaid. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been  informed,  that  the 
borough  lands  above  detailed  have  long  since  become 
private  property,  excepting  the  part  w^hich  belongs  to  the 
crown  ;  and  that  the  courts  formerly  holden  by  the  bailiA 
and  burgesses,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  are  now 
discontinued. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough  had  once  a 
license  to  coin  halfpence.  There  is  one  of  them  still  to 
be  seen,  with  this  inscription, — front  side,   James  Mason, 

of  Knighton,  his  halfpenny"  in  the  border ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  "  Maiden's  head  '*  within  a  shield,  being  the  arms 
of  the  Mercers'  Company;  reverse,  1668. 

The  parish,  which  includes  the  townships  of  the 
borough,  and  Cwmgelau,  together  with  the  lordship  of 
Farrington,  is  small,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  extent. 
It  is  supposed  that  two-thirds  of  it,  and  more,  are  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  the  remainder  bdng  woods  and  hilb. 
The  parochial  assessments  amounted  to  £377  9s.  9d.,  at 
2s.  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rental,  in  1803. 
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The  lordship  of  Farrington,  within  this  parish,  is  a 
mesne  manor,  within  Cantref  Moelynaidd.  The  King 
of  England  is  lord  of  it,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  under 
him,  as  steward  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd.  The  rest  of 
the  parish,  as  a  manor,  is  part  of  the  great  lordship  of 
Moelynaidd. 

There  is  in  this  parish,  in  a  field  a  little  below  the 
town,  a  mount  called  Bryn-y-castell.    It  is  a  Tery  large 

tumulus,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  fortified  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west  sides  with  a  very  deep  fosse  and  rampart, 
and  on  the  north  by  an  abrupt  precipice,  which  termi- 
nates below,  near  the  river  Tame.  The  summit  of  the 
tumulus  is  somewhat  excavated,  and  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  having  once  contained  some  temporary 
structure*  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  keep  of 
a  castle,  or  at  all  appendant  to  a  fortification  of  larger 
extent,  as  no  traces  of  any  such  are  to  be  found  near  it. 

The  country  around  Knighton  abounds  in  military 
▼estiges  of  past  times.  Studded  with  British  and  Roman 
camps,  and  containing  fragmented  pieces  of  ancient 
weapons,  both  defensive  and  offensive,  together  with 
human  bones  frequently  turned  up  by  the  spade  and  by 
the  plough,  it  indicates  a  scene  marked  by  bloody  hos- 
tility, and  which  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  their  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  the  yoke  of  their  invaders.  Whether  the 
Romans  penetrated  so  far  into  this  district,  or  whether 
the  line  of  the  Tame  was  the  boundary  of  their  conquests 
on  its  north-east  quarter,  as  the  line  of  the  leithon  was 
on  its  south-west,  are  questions  at  present  indeterminable; 
but  there  is  presumptive  proof,  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, that  Caractacus,  if  he  did  not  make  the  vale  of 
the  Tame  the  scene  of  one  of  his  campaigns,  certainly 
drew  much  of  his  resources  fj  om  its  viciin'ty ;  and,  as 
Knighton  is  of  very  short  distance  from  Caer  Caradoc, 
it  would  seem  almost  unpardonable  to  omit  the  mention 
of  so  celebrated  a  position  of  that  great  general, — not  for 
die  purpose  of  swelling  this  wonL  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  place  not  included  within  the  limits  of  its 
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subject,  but  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
candid  reader  what  appears,  to  the  mind  of  the  author, 
an  additional  argument,  which  corroborates  the  general 
conjecture  that,  on  this  very  spot,  terminated  the  high 
spirited,  long  continued,  and  well  supported  struggle 
which  the  intrepid  Caractacus,  and  his  brave  SiloriaDSy 
maintained  for  the  space  of  nine  successive  years,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  their  country 
against  the  conquerors  of  the  world.    No  traveller,  who 
shall  have  arrived  in  Knighton,  can  possibly  refrain  from 
extending  his  visits  to  a  camp  which  he  will  find  to 
have  been  fortified  as  well  by  art  as  by  nature,  and  which 
incontestibly  demonstrates  the  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment of  its  constructors.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  triple 
belt  of  ramparts,  accommodated  with  a  well  of  fresh 
water  in  the  centre,  approached  by  two  entrances,  east 
and  west,  and  occupies  an  almost  inaccessible  eminence, 
containing  twelve  acres  of  land.    Lastly,  it  constituted 
the  third  angle,  Coxwall  Knoll  and  Stretton  being  the 
firsi  and  second,  of  the  last  series  of  triangular  positions 
which  this  great  commander  had  formed  for  the  defence 
of  his  country.    When  to  these  circumstances  we  add 
its  appro[)riate  name,  Caer  Caradoc,  can  we  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  superior  claims  which  this  celebrated  posi- 
tion has  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the  site  of  the  last 
conflict  of  Caractacus  ?    Vain  and  fruitless  is  the  oppo- 
sition urged  by  Coxwall  Knoll,  which  has  so  many 
military  positions  of  the  same  commander  considerably 
in  the  rear  of  its  line.    The  stone  of  large  rotundity 
which  was  lately  found  within  it,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  flung  thither  by  a  Roman  balista  from  the  opposite 
canij)  at  Brandon,  affords  no  argument  in  favour  of  its 
pretensions.    Stones  were  often  the  only  instruments  of 
offence  which  the  ili-equipped  Silurians  possessed  ;  and 
the  rotundity  of  their  figure  was  an  artificial  efiect,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  such  missiles  to  the  strings 
of  a  balista,  which  would  have  been  worse  than  useless 
labour,  but  for  capacitating  them  for  rolling  down  the 
precipice  with  accumulated  force  against  we  Roman 
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cohorts.  This  stone,  then,  appears  to  be  rather  of  British 
than  of  Roman  application ;  and,  consequently,  the  ar- 
gument founded  upon  it  fiills  to  the  ground.  Nor  is 
the  alleged  claim  of  Rhyd  Esgyn,  in  the  parish  of 
Guibfield,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  recommended 
to  our  acceptance  by  stronger  pretensions.  A  thousand 
other  similar  situations  are  equally  entitled  to  prefer  the 
same  claim,  some  of  which  possess  features  more  com- 
mensurate to  the  description  given  by  the  Roman  his- 
torian, Tacitus,  than  the  Montgomer3^shire  encampment ; 
whilst  the  appropriate  and  significative  appellation, 
Caer  Caradoc,  implying  at  once  a  fortification,  a  battle, 
and  the  hero's  name,  together  with  its  local  situation, 
and  other  accompaniments,  cannot  fkil  of  striking  con- 
yiction  into  the  mind  of  every  inlpartial  investigator, 
that  this,  and  no  other,  was  the  identical  spot  on  which 
the  brave  defender  of  Siluria  received  his  final  overthrow. 
It  is  no  invalidation  of  this  inference  to  urge  that  two 
other  intrenclinients  bear  the  same  appellation  ;  for  only 
one  of  them  has  any  plea  to  stand  in  competition  ;  and 
that  one,  viz.,  at  Church  Stretton,  has  already  been  at- 
tributed to  Caractacus,  and  included  in  his  plan  of  th* 
campaign  within  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices;  whilst 
the  other,  in  the  parish  of  Sellack,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  is  excluded  from  all  pretensions  of  being  con- 
sidered as  a  camp  of  the  Silurian  commander;  having 
been  constructed  eleven  centuries  posterior  to  his  era, 
by  Caradoc,  a  prince  of  South  Wales,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  preference  here  given  to 
Caer  Caradoc  being  the  site  of  this  last  conflict,  rather 
than  the  encampment  of  the  same  name  at  Church 
Stretton,  is  grounded  on  this  circumstance,  little  attended 
to  by  historians:  The  Silurian  general  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  the  efiectual  succours  stipulated  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Ordovices,  and  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  retreating.  The  execution  of  the  new 
plan  which  he  in  consequence  adopted,  of  carrying  on 
the  future  operations  of  tlie  war  through  the  mountains 
of  Raduorstiire  and  Brecknockshire  into  Monmouth- 
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shire,  where  was  the  capital  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Silurian  goveiument,  was  prevented  only  by  being  forced 
by  the  enemy  to  a  battle  at  Caer  Caradoc,  and  there 
totally  defeated. 

The  last  piece  of  cunous  antiquity  that  remains  to  be 
noticed,  is  the  remarkable  dyke,  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Offa,  the  eleventh  King  of  Mercia,  by  the  united 
labours  of  Saxons  and  Welsh,  and  destined  to  perpetuate 
the  discriminating  boundary  between  their  respective 
countries.  It  enters  this  parish  from  the  hundred  of 
Clun,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and,  skirting  the  west  side 
of  this  town  by  a  garden  wall  belonging  to  Richard 
Price,  Esq.,  M.P.,  it  passes  along  the  ridge  of  Friedd 
Hill,  leaving  Jenkin  Allis  to  the  east;  thence  proceeds 
along  Reeves'  Hill  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south, 
into  the  parish  of  Norton.  Many  outrages,  bloody  fravs^ 
and  cruel  violences,  were  committed  on  each  [side  of  this 
boundary  line  by  the  two  contending  nations. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  article  with 
omitting  to  notice  a  place  in  this  parish,  once  venerated 
by  antiquity,  and  continued  till  lately  to  be  honoured 
and  respected  by  the  youth  of  the  town  of  Knighton,  of 
both  sexes,  but  which  modern  refinement  has  doomed  to 
neglect  and  oblivion.  This  placo  is  called  Craig  Donna, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  a  wooded  de- 
clivity, on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
borough  of  Cnwclas.  It  consists  of  a  huge,  stupendous 
rock,  containing  a  very  capacious  chasm,  and  watered  by 
a  limpid  and  murmuring  stream.  Hither  the  young 
people  of  Knighton  were  wont,  till  of  late  years,  to 
resort  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  drink  the  water  of  this 
pellucid  spring,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  to  hold  social 
and  friendly  converse  with  one  another.  I'liis  cu.stom 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  veneration  which  was  an- 
ciently paid  to  the  occupier  of  tliis  rock,  whose  name 
was  Donna^  a  sainted  recluse.  He  lived  in  the  seventh 
century ;  the  chasm  in  the  rock  was  his  bed ;  the  spring 
sspplied  hb  beverage ;  and  the  roote  that  grew  nigh  and 
spontaneously  were  his  food. 
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In  the  third  year  of  Kmg  James  11.,  on  the  13th  day 

of  January,  1688,  Francis  Haynes,  of  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, obtained  a  crown  lease  of  lands,  tolls,  herriots, 
and  other  premises  in  this  borough  and  parish  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  viz : — 

Tolls  of  Knighton  of  the  yearly  value  of  .«••  £13    6  8 

6  acres  Stubble  Close,  called  Skill  Garth  ....  210  0 

Jenkin  Ilales,  26  acres •  •  1  10  0 

Friedd,  bein^  woodlands,  70  acres  ••••••••••  10  10  0 

Cwmbigel,  18  acres  waste  laad    4  10  0 

by  letters  patent  for  the  term  of  thirty-one  years;  like- 
wise all  herriotSy  and  also  two  small  closes  of  concealed 
land,  of  the  yearly  value  of  28.  Two  other  small  closes 
of  concealed  land,  of  the  yearly  value  of  Is.  2d.  He 

was  to  have  all  arrears  due.  There  is  also  in  Cefnferfin 
a  parcel  of  concealed  land,  of  the  yearly  value  of  2s., 
and  also  concealed  land  called  Tir  Gwillira,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  Is.  5d.  All  these  lands  are  now  leased  to  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Bishop  Harley. 

The  following  is  a  list  or  catalogue  of  the  crown  pro- 
perty within  the  town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Knighton, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  viz : — 

Knigbion  borough,  £8  4s.  4|d.,  in  arrears,  iu  1784,  one  year. 
This  is  leased  by  &e  bailiff. 

Tolls  of  KnightoD,  £3  6s.  8d.,  leased  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Lord's  Mead  in  ditto,  7s.  4d.,  leased  by  R.  Wright,  Esq.  In 
arrears  two  years  in  1784. 

Two  parcels  of  concealed  land  in  Knighton,  28. 

Two  small  closes  in  ditto.  Is.  2d.  A  parcel  of  concealed  land 
in  Cefnferfin,  2s. 

Concealed  land  called  Tir  Gwillim,  Is.  6d.  All  leased  to  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Bishop  Harley. 

Two  sheds,  in  Knighton  borough,  6d.,  leased  to  Edward 
Allen,  Esq. 

The  crown  rents  of  Haynes'  lease,  were  for  the  tolls, 
£3  6s.  8d. ;  for  the  lands,  £2  4s.  8d. ;  for  the  woods,  &c., 
rented  at  £10  10s.,  a  crown  rent  of  Ss.  Id. 

ScelesioiHeol  Account* 

The  church  of  Knu^htoii  is  a  pluin,  modem  structure,  erected  in  1 752,  and 
miifondj  pevrod.  The  tower,  which  is  sqniie  and  ancient,  had  originally  • 
foof  of  Mad.  bnfciMW  dated.  It  contams  tiz  heUa.  The  dunrch  is  dedicated 
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to  St.  Michael,  and  an  ancient  festival  in  commemoration  of  its  coneecration 
was  annually  observed  on  the  1st  of  October,  which  of  late  years  has  grown 

This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  chaise,  stated  in  Liber  Regis  to 
be  of  the  rortiru'<l  vadue  of  £10  pt!r  nnnura.  It  is  sltuate«l  in  the  deanor>'  of 
Clun  and  \\  eidock,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Hoefind.  The  waz^ien  of  Clan  Hoffpital  is  the  patron.  It  has  been  twioe 
augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  and  there  is  a  (^[Irbc'  annexed  to  it  A 
handsome  parsonage  house  was  lately  built  near  the  church,  on  a  ver>'  pictu- 
resque and  well  elu>se!i  sjxit.  The  \iYv:\X  tithes  of  thi^5  parish,  which,  prior  to 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  iu  the  reign  of  Heury  VJLLL,  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  MalTem,  in  tlM  conntf  of  Woroester,  irera  pudiased  in  the 
rdgn  of  James  I.  from  Sir  Francis  Maurice,  Knight,  and  Frands  Philips,  Esq., 
by  IT<'nrv  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  for  the  endowment  of  his  hospital 
at  Clun.  Out  of  the  annual  rent  ot^  these  tithes  a  certain  proportion  is 
leserved  and  allotted  for  the  senrioe  of  the  church.  The  occupier  orthe  Itdiei 
was  the  late  Thomas  Johnes,  Ksq^  GmngwiBaa,  leased  to  Ifr.  J.  Brown.  Di 
the  church-yard  is  a  plain  tomb, 

In 

Memory  of  Mart,  Wife  of 
Henky  Barnslet,  Grent., 
ob.  the  12th  day  of  Feb.  1774. 
Aged  80. 

The  Bamdeys  of  Knighton  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  Barnsleys  of 
Terdisley  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  They  ^ssessed  a  considnable 
property  in  and  near  this  town,  the  gifater  part  ot  whieh  i)jxssed  into  the 
rannly  of  Price,  by  the  marriage  of  .Tohn  Price,  Esq.,  with  the  daufrhter  and 
heiress  of  Uenry  iianisley,  Esq.,  the  last  gentleman  of  the  tamiiy  of  that  name 
that  resided  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church,  adjoining  the  is  the  osa/ifHatj 

belonging  to  the  respectable  family  of  Frica 

Charitable  Donationt. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mcyrick  left  by  will,  date  imknown,  a  rent-charge  on  land, 

now  vested  in  Jo]>  Sfrangwnrd,  of  £2.  for  teaching  ]ioor  children. 

In  the  year  1 709,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wiuwocxl  Ix-tpieatheiJ  a  free  gift  in 
land,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £2,  now  vested  in  Job  Strangward,  for  teaching 
poor  children. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mrs.  Mar^-  Parnsley  bcqueathcMl,  by  will,  the  sum  of  £50, 
the  annual  interest  of  which  to  bt^  e.\}>ended  in  teaching  poor  children.  This 
money  is  now  vested  in  ileniy  i'rice,  Esq. 

In  the  year  1774.  Judith  Price,  and  John  Price,  gaye  a  rent-charge  of 
£4  58.,  secured  by  deed  upon  land,  now  vested  in  Ridurd  Price,  Esq.,  to  be 
laid  out  in  pnrchafnng  bread  for  the  poor. 

In  the  year  1 752,  Andrew  Clarke  left,  by  will,  the  yearly  sum  of  £2  1  Us., 
seeuved  upon  land,  and  now  vested  in  John  Lewis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

List  of  Inemibmtt. 


Roger  Powell  . 
Robert  Mllward 
William  8aeade 
Yaugbaa  Daviet 


1600 

im 

1717 
1719 


£dward  Daviee 
Bshsst  JDavfss 
Hsbsft  Msctis 


1731 
1761 
Itlt 
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The  most  remarkable  article  inserted  in  the  parish 
register  is  the  following  list  of  persons  who  did  penance, 
and  were  excommunicated : — 

"SxeammunieiUed, 

Bumbf  Lloyd  did  peoaaet.  Blinbath  Fdton  did  p«iHUMa. 

Richard  Young  did  penancew  Dofofhy  Penson  did  penance." 

Catberioe  Ho^et  did  pemnoe.  No  datoa  to  tlio  praeediog. 

Obadiah  Dower  did  penance,  and  was  excommunicated. 

177a 

Ezoominiiiiieated,  James  Gartwrig^  and  Bolwrt  Lewis*** 

LLANBADARN  FYNYDD. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  parish  of  Llanbister, 
on  the  south-west  by  lianano,  on  the  east  by  Llanfihangel* 
Bugaildu,  and  on  the  north  by  the  brook  Nantu,  and  the 
line  that  divides  the  two  counties  of  Radnor  and  Mont- 
gomery. It  consists  of  one  township  only,  but  contains 
two  divisions,  viz.,  the  lordship  of  Yvvgre,  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Golon.  The  part  belonging  to  the  latter  lordship 
includes  two-thirds  of  the  whole  parish,  and  contains 
double  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  yet  it  serves  the  over- 
seership  of  the  poor  but  alternately  witli  the  part  included 
in  the  lordship  of  Ywgre.  The  present  lords  of  the 
mesne  manor  of  Golon  are  C.  Severn,  Esq.,  of  Penybont, 
who  married  the  heiress  of  the  late  John  Price,  Esq., 
banker,  of  that  place,  and  D.  Fields,  Esq.,  of  Cae-bach. 
In  former  times  this  manor  and  lordship  were  vested  in 
the  ancient  iamilv  of  the  Fowlers,  of  Abbey  Cwmhir, 
in  this  county,  an5  were  alienated  forty  years  ago.  The 
manor  of  Ywgre,  as  part  of  the  paramount  manor  of 
Cantref  Moelynaidd,  belongs  to  tlie  King  of  (Ireat  Britan, 
and  is  very  extensive,  including  several  parishes  and 
townsliips.  Some  years  ago,  a  h'titration  happened  be- 
tween the  freeholders  and  the  cottagers  resident  in  this 
manor,  respecting  the  right  of  common.  The  former  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  encroachments  made  on  their 
sheep-walks  by  the  latter,  and,  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  levelled  their  inclosures,  and  pulled  down  their 
cottages.  The  latter,  presuming  upon  the  illegality,  or  at 
least  the  informality,  of  these  proceedings,  not  having 
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been  authorized  by  an  order  issued  from  a  ooart-leet,  as 
that  form  it  seems  was  requisite^  brought  an  action  against 
the  trespassers,  and  obtained  a  Terdiet.  The  freeholders 
have  never  be^  able  to  set  aside  this  decision,  no  court- 
leet,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is  the  steward,  having 
ever  since  been  holden.  This  policy  of  countenancing  and 
sanctioning  private  inclosures  has  invariably  been  pursued 
by  the  Oxford  family,  ever  since  its  first  appointment  to 
the  stewardship  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd.  In  the  reign  . 
of  Charles  I.  the  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  spirited 
resistance  of  the  freeholders;  but  the  renewal  of  it  in  the 
the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.  seemed  to  have  been  attended 
with  that  success  which  the  chicanery  of  law,  and  the 
withholding  of  the  legal  means  of  redress,  usually  afford ; 
or  at  least,  through  want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  lay  the  grievance  before  His  Majesty  in 
council,  as  their  ancestors  had  done. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  are  Sir  David  Dun- 
das,  Knight,  William  Fields,  Evan  Stepliens,  Davies, 
and  Cheese,  and  Arthur  Hague,  Esqrs. ;  Mr.  Richard 
Griffiths,  of  Gwainlas,  and  Mr.  George  Oliver,  of  Dol. 
Only  the  two  last  mentioned  gentlemen  reside  in  the 
parish. 

This  mountainous  region,  forming  a  chain  of  natural 
fortifications,  superseded  the  necessity  of  constructing  for 
its  defence  artificial  mounds,  or  tumuli.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  one  large  tumulus,  bearing  at  present  the  denomi- 
nation of  Castell-y-Blaidd,  i.e.,  the  castle  of  Blaidd,  the 
original  proprietor,  who  was  the  reguhis  of  this  district, 
subject  to  his  superior  lord  or  prince,  the  rcgulus  of 
Moelynaidd  and  Fferllys.  It  is  situated  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Llanbadam-fynydd 
to  Llanfihangel-Bugaildu,  and  is  nearly  equidistant  from 
each.  This  Blaidd  was  contemporary  with  Brochwell 
Ys-Oythrog,  Lord  of  Pengwern,  or  Shrewsbury,  and 
shared  with  him  and  others  in  the  honour  of  inflicting 
ample  and  merited  vengeance  upon  the  traitorous  and 
murderous  Saxons,  for  their  wanton  destruction  of  the 
venerable  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  their  bloody  mass- 
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acre  of  its  innocent  monks,  (a.d.  617.)  He  was  also 
great-great-grandfather  to  Meyric,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Meredudd,  the  great -great-grandson  of  Cadwgan, 
eldest  son  of  Ellistan  Glodrudd,  Lord  of  Moelynaidd 
and  Cerri,  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Buddywgr^,  fought 
mth  Roger  de  Mortimer,  which  terminated  in  the  IO08  of 
the  territory,  or  manor,  ancientljr  denominated  Swvdd- 
y-wgre.  (▲•d.  1144.)  No  druidical  circles  have  oeen 
met  with,  nor  any  relics  of  antiquity  discovered. 

About  a  century  ago  the  Welsh  hmguage  was  generally 
spoken  in  this  parish,  and  even  used  in  the  Divine  Service 
of  the  Church ;  and  though  many  old  peo})le  still  con- 
tinue to  speak,  and  more  to  understand,  the  tongue  of 
their  forefathers,  yet,  to  the  present  race  of  young  people 
in  general,  it  is  become  unintelligible  and  obsolete. 

The  many  void  houses  which  are  seen  scattered  plenti- 
fully over  this  parish,  together  with  their  dilapidated 
remains,  must  appear  on  first  view  to  the  spectator  a 
melancholy  object,  and  suggest  the  conviction  that  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have  alarmingly  de-  " 
creased  within  the  last  century.  But  this  appearance  is 
owing  to  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  uniting  many 
small  farms  into  one,  and  sufl'ering  the  buildings  to  fall 
into  decay  and  ruin.  But  to  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  population  must  thereby  have  diminished 
is  to  draw  a  premature  conclusion ;  because  the  cottam 
erected  on  the  wastes  and  commons  exceed  the  number 
of  dilapidated  dwellings  on  the  cultivated  lands.  The 
race  of  little  farmers,  who  in  former  times  supported 
themselves  and  famihes  with  credit,  has  here,  as  in  all 
oilier  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  become  extinct,  whilst  the 
rapid  and  overwhelming  spread  of  pau[)erism  excites 
universal  alarm.  The  last  return  of  population  consisted 
of  226  males,  and  234  females.  The  parochial  assess- 
ments made  in  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£277  13s.  5d.,  at  5s.  3d.  on  the  rack  rental.  There  is, 
in  this  parish,  a  mineral  spring,  called  Ffynon-Dafydd- 
y-gof,  t.  e.,  the  well  of  David  the  Smith,  who  was  the 
discoverer.    This  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
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sulphur,  and  has  proved  exceedingly  efficacious  in  all 
cutaneous  and  scorbutic  aiiections. 

EeeHesioitiedl  Aeeomit, 

The  church  of  LlanbadarQ-f^nydd  is  dedicated  to  St  rudaro,  or  Patera  us, 
who  fkranahed  in  the  rizdi  century,  and  was  one  of  the  most  inde&tigable 
|)fopan;atori  of  Chn^tiaaify  m  Wales.  It  is  rode  and  mean  in  it«  form  and 

construction,  and  contains  simply  one  aisle,  and  one  little  Ix-U,  which  is 
suspended  iu  a  box  of  wood  at  the  we^^t  end  of  the  edifice.  Altogether,  it 
beui  a  stronger  resemblance  to  an  antique  bam  than  to  a  tCTsple  dertined  to 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Itfl  external  length  i»  65^  feet,  and  its  breadth, 
25  feet.  It  contains  nothinj;  worthy  of  notice,  imless  it  be  an  old  Gothie 
window  at  the  east  cud,  and  has  neither  nionunu'nts  nor  inscrij)tions. 

This  benefice,  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  Brecknock  ia  the  patron,  is 
a  perpetoal  caracj,  not  in  chai^,  annexed  to  tibe  'vicaimge  of  Llanbistcr. 
The  incumbent  derives  fixMn  tlie  tithes  of  the  parish  the  sum  of  £10  per 
annum  only,  which  he  receiver  from  Colonel  linxik**?*,  of  Xoyadd,  in  the  county 
of  Cardi^n,  to  whom  the  remainder  belonj^  The  whole  tithes,  it  is  said, 
were  ancientl}^  the  proi>crty  of  the  prebend  of  the  prebendary  of  Llanbister, 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecknock,  during  his  continuance  in  the  said 
prebend,  of  whom  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Colonel  Brookes  leasetl  them,  wtth 
the  right  of  having  the  lease  renewetl  by  paying  a  certain  stipuhit^xl  fuie. 

The  beuefi(X2S  of  Llaubadara-fynydd  and  Llaiuuio  being  consolidated, 
ivfaatever  lot  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  is  granted  to  tlie  one  is  equally  ap- 
pEeable  to  the  augmentation  of  the  other.  Six  au^entations  have  been 
grantc<l,  and  the  money  of  four  of  them  has  bei'n  laid  in  the  ])nrchase  of  land; 
viz.,  of  CeiTig-croes,  in  the  i)arish  of  Lanliir ;  of  Maeshordu,  iu  the  parish  of 
Llanbister ;  of  Pant-glas,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbistcr ;  and  of  Bedw,  in  the 
paridi  of  Llanfihangel-Bugaildtt.  The  two  first  of  these  grants  consbted  of 
X400  each,  and  the  two  last  of  £200  each.  The  remaining  two  arc  dej)osittxl 
iu  the  three  per  cent,  consols.  The  total  emolmnent  of  this  benefice  amounts 
at  present  to  the  annual  sum  of  XoO  3s. 

The  oldest  iMUwh  register  is  dated  1784,  and  contains  no  artide  meriting 
transcription,  unless  it  be  the  Imrial  of  Edwartl  Preece,  aged  lOj  years,  in 
173C.  The  sfilubrity  of  the  air  in  this  parish  is  favom-iible  to  the  kmgevity  of 
its  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards  is  a 
common  occurrence. 

This  paridi  has  no  vicarafle  hoose,  nor  any  dissenting  place  of  worshipu 
There  are,  however,  in  it  eix  diseentere,  ris.|  four  Anabaptuts,  and  two  Wes- 
kjjran  Methodiste. 

LUt  qf  Ineumbenti* 
 Mwgan   Jseob  Wood   1740 

Charitable  Donations. 

In  the  I'ighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  1.  the  Rev.  Robert  B.irlowe 
lell  a  legacy  of  d  lo,  in  money,  the  legjd  iuten'st  of  which  is  «li>Lribuled 
yearly  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  in  whom  the  principal  is  vested,  among  the  poor 
nhabitants  not  chargeable  to  this  parish. 

Another  legacy  of  t  lO,  in  money,  was  luH|ueathcd  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Lloyd, 
the  legal  inten»st  of  which  sum  b  distributed  yearly  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  in 
whom  the  principal  is  vested,  among  the  poor  of  this  parish  not  receiving 
paroohial  relief. 
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The  parish  of  Lianbadarn-fynydd  is  situated  in  the 
cwmwd  of  Uwch-inynjdd»  caotref  of  Elfae),  now  called 
the  hundred  of  Knighton,  and  contains  somewhat  more 
than  six  thousand  acres  of  inclosed  and  cultiirated  land, 
and  two  thousand  acres  that  are  uninclosed,  and  uncul- 
tivated. 

The  lineal  descendents  of  Blaidd,  the  constructor  of 
Castell-y-Blaidd,  in  this  parish,  are  as  follow,  viz., — 
Riryd,  who  begat  Madawc,  who  begat  Meyric,  who  was 
slain  in  battle  by  Roger  Mortimer.  His  grandfather, 
Riryd,  was  first  cousin  and  general  to  Madoc  ab  Mere- 
duddy  Prince  of  Powis. 

LLANANO. 

The  tutelary  saint  of  this  parish  and  church  is  Ano, 

who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

Benjamin  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Kington,  in  Here- 
fordshire, Evan  Steplicns,  Esq.,  solicitor,  in  Newton, 
Montgomerysliire,  wIjosc  paternal  seat  is  Crughallt,  in  this 
parish,  recently  reiidrred  conspicuous  by  a  fine  grove  of 
timber,  and  Evan  Stephens,  Esq.,  land-surveyor,  in  the 
town  of  Presteigne,  Radnorshire,  are  the  chief  propne- 
tors.  The  latter  gentleman,  is  owner  of  the  site  of  Castle 
Dynbod. 

This  strong  and  once  impregnable  fortress  stood  on  the 

summit,  and  at  the  northern  extremity,  of  a  high  hill 

called  Crugyn,  having  a  steep  and  inaccessible  precipice 
towards  the  river  Icithon.  It  occupied  an  area  of  180 
feet  in  circumftM'ence,  but  what  the  superstructure  was 
originally,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  exterior  walls  is  scarcely  discernible,  yet  ap- 
pearances indicate  a  quadrangular  base,  with  massy  towers 
on  the  angles.  On  the  eastern  side  is  still  standing  a 
solitary  fragment  of  the  outer  wall,  eighteeu  feet  in  height 
and  twelve  feet  thick,  {projecting  considerably  over  its 
base,  and  rendered  by  its  elevated  situation  an  mteresting 
object  to  the  spectator  placed  at  a  great  distance.  Other 
fragments,  weitihing  several  tons,  formerly  undermined, 
uow  lie  prostrate  in  the  moat  beneath,  bidding  defiance 
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to  the  Bpoilation  of  man,  and  to  the  deBtnictiye  operation 
of  time.    Around  the  castle,  but  diverging  to  the  south, 

is  a  deep  foss  of  considerable  breadth,  inclosing  a  circular 
plat  or  yard  of  210  paces,  formerly  strengthened  by  a 
stone  wall,  having  apparently  towers  at  intervals  for  ob- 
servation as  well  as  defence.  Here  probably  stood  the 
keep.  Along  the  declivity  eastward  are  three  parallel 
intrenchments  cut  deep  in  the  rock,  and  at  a  few  paces 
further  south-east  are  tnree  more  intrenchments*  designed 
undoubtedly  to  guard  the  more  accessible  appioaeh.  In 
front  of  the  fortification  are  several  tumuli,  mUockSy  and 
inequalities  of  ground,  resembling  ancientplaoes  of  in- 
terment after  some  sanguinary  contest.  Whether  these 
sepulchral  memorials  contain  the  bones  of  the  slain  in  the 
siege  of  this  fortress,  in  the  year  1640,  when  it  was  taken 
and  demolislied  by  Llewelyn  ab  Grufiudd,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  course  of  his  expedition  into  this  country 
against  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marche,  and  Lord  of 
Moelynaidd  and  Elfael,  or  in  any  preceding  attack— for 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  everwas  subsequently  rebuilt — 
is  one  of  those  uncertainties  in  which  the  history  of  this 
district  is  in  general  enveloped.  For  no  memorial  what- 
ever exists,  excepting  that  which  records  this  catastrophe, 
furnishing  any  information  respecting  its  origin,  its  trans- 
actions, or  its  destiny.  Some  light,  perhaps,  might  be 
collected  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  if  its  ortho- 
graphy were  reduced  to  a  certainty ;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  as  the  pronounciation  is  various,  the  uame^ 
being  written  Dyubod,  Dinboeth,  and  Day  bod,  each  mode 
bearing  a  different  signification — the  first  meaning  a  forti- 
fied mansion,  the  second  an  inflamed  fortress,  in  allusion 
to  the  probable  manner  of  its  destruction,  the  third 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Talebote,  the  name  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  in  his 
enterprize  against  England  ~  the  difficulty  of  tracing  its 
history  seems  insurmountal)le.  1  liis  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  complete  substitution  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  instead  of  the  Wclsii,  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  pansh,  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries,  whereby 
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all  traditionary  knowledge  respecting  its  antiquities  is 

irrecoverably  lost. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  named  the  Rallt  is  a  spring  of 
mineral  water  called  Ffyunon  Newydd,  or  New  Well, 
which  has  often  proved  eficacious  in  scorbutic  aud  scrofu- 
lous complaints. 

Besides  Castell  Dynbod,  this  parish  contains  also  the 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  called  Ty-yn-y-bwlch, 
f.  s.,  the  house  in  the  narrow  pass  or  defile,  situated  on 
an  almost  inaccessible  rock  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  over- 
hanging the  river  leithon.  Tradition  ascribes  this  to  have 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  the  descendants  of  Ellistan 
Glodrudd,  the  reguli  of  .Moelynaidd,  Cerri,  and  Elfael. 

About  one  mile  north-west  from  Crychallt,  the  family 
seat  of  Evan  vStepIien«i,  Esq., stands  a  conventicle  belonging 
to  the  religious  denomination  of  Baptists,  called  the  New 
Chapel,  erected  in  the  year  1805,  on  the  spot  where  formerly 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  had  a  meeting-house, 
and  burial-ground  attached.  On  the  decline  of  the  latter 
society,  and  the  remaining  members  of  which  having 
abandoned  the  place,  the  former  took  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  founded  thereon  a  neat  chapel,  which,  in  the 
vear  1814,  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Maes-yn- 
•nel<  111,  in  this  parish,  with  several  acres  of  excellent 
meadow  land  on  the  bank  of  the  river  leithon. 

JEeeletiasUaU  AeetmiU, 

The  chmreh  of  Llanano  isa  gmaU  antiqae  stractmre,  oonsigtuiff  of  a  navei 

ehancel,  porch,  and  low  tower.  The  nave  is  soparat^-d  from  tlie  ciiaiu'el  by  an 
old  and  ctirioiis  .scn'on.  rostiiifjon  rom^spondlni:  ])illars  of  wood,  neatly  wn)U<r}it 
or  can'cd,  bavin^  oicbub  lur  images,  which,  ^criiapii,  wen;  demulished  at  the 
Reformation. 

This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  chai^,  annexed  to  tin-  \i(  arage 
of  Llanlii^ter,  and  estimated  in  Liher  J'cf/h  to  be  of  the  certified  value  of  £10 
per  aiuiuin.  'J'he  Chanc«'llor  of  the  Ct»llej^iatc  Church  of  Brecknock  is  the 
patron.  The  tithes  of  this  pariah  are  holdeu  by  the  lay  impropriator  ot"  Llan- 
biiter,  who  pay*  the  enrate  of  Uaoano  the  above  sum  of  ^10  per  MHHun  ftp 
perftrniin<r  the  duty  of  the  churdlt  which  salar)'  has  been  augmented  by  two 
lots  of  t^iu'cn  Anne's  bounty,  \\z.,  one  of  .£'200  in  the  year  1749,  and  another 
of  the  same  amount  in  I7B1  ;  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  curate's 
enoluments  exceeds  the  annual  sum  of  £40. 

Charitable  Donation. 
In  the  eii^th  year  of  Jamei  L  the  Bet.  Bobert  Bariawe  kft  a  fant- 
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charge  upon  land,  amounting  to  the  yearly  snm  of  08.  Sd.,  now  sorted  tn  Mr. 
Jdhn  Smithf  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  innabitaiits  of  tfaiepariA  notreoemog 
parochial  ielie£ 

List  of  Inewnbenti* 

Jacob  Wood   1759     Johu  Foley   

MoivanJoaM   1789    John  BaM  Lewis  

John  Tbomw   

The  resident  population  of  this  parish,  as  it  appean 
from  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  consisted  of  208 

individuals.   The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates,  in  the 

year  1803,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £99  38.  8d.,  assessed 
at  3s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rental. 

LLANBISTBH. 

This  parish  is  very  extensive,  in  length  exceed iug 
twelve  miles,  and  of  a  very  irregular  breadtli,  averaging 
from  three  to  five  miles;  and  contains  about  16,000  acres 
of  inclosed  land,  and  nearly  the  same  uninclosed  and 
hilly.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  viz.,  the  upper 
and  the  lower  division.  The  upper  division  consists  of 
two  townships,  viz.,  Golon  and  Gefn-y-pawl,  both  at- 
tached to  the  chapel  of  Abbey  Cvvmhir.  The  lower 
division  consists  of  the  townships  of  Bronllys,  Carogau, 
Cwm-llechwedd,  and  Llanbister,  with  the  hamlet  of 
Cwm-y-gast,  which  is  attached  to  the  parish  of  Llan-  . 
unlio.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of 
lanbadam-fynydd,  on  the  west  by  Llanano  and  Golon, 
by  the  parish  of  Bugaildu  on  the  east,  and  by  Llan- 
daewi-ystf!ad*£nnau  on  the  south.  Its  resident  population, 
according  to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  consisted 
of  940  mdividuals.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates  for  the  service  of  the  year  1803  amounted  in  the 
lower  division  to  the  sum  of  £475  15s.  lO^d.,  and  was 
assessed  at  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rental. 

In  this  parish,  particularly  in  the  reputed  lordship  of 
Golon,  which  is  included  in  the  ancient  mesne-manor  of 
Swydd-y-wgre,  a  singular  custom  prevails,  viz.,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  tax  or  tribute,  called  Clwt-y-Cyllell, 
or  knife  money,  which  is  imposed  on  a  certain  comer  of 
a  field  on  some  estates,  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
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of  groats,  amounting  from  4d.  to  ISs.  4d,  There  is  a 
payment  likewise  of  chief  rent,  for  grass  and  water. 
These  two  payments  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of 
£22  18s.  2id. 

Of  antiquities  this  parish  has  no  great  cause  for 
boasting.  No  vestiges  of  ancient  fortification  could  be 
discovered,  nor  any  dniidicul  remains  were  visible.  In 
the  year  1805,  at  a  place  named  Cyfaelog,  near  to  the 
village  of  Llanbister,  was  dug  up  a  great  quantity  of 
freestone  out  of  some  ruins ;  particularly  a  curious  old 
baptismal  font ;  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  a  religious 
edifice  once  stood  here,  which,  perhaps,  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Gyfeilioc. 

Two  fitmily  mansions  seem  to  merit  notice;  more  par- 
ticularly a  venerable  mansion  called  Uynwent,  which, 

though  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it  was  taken  down 
in  the  year  1782,  still  contains  many  parts  that  bespeak  a 
high  antiquity,  and  considerable  importance.  It  exhibits 
at  this  day  door-cases  and  windows  arched  with  free- 
stone, sculptured  with  rosettes,  and  various  figures.  The 
timber  frames  also  are  curiously  wrought  and  fluted. 
This  liouse  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period ;  for,  in  the 
year  1563,  Morgan  Meredith,  Esq.,  of  Uynwent,  served 
the  office  of  high  sheriflp  for  the  county  of  Radnor,  and 
again  in  the  year  1585,  or  his  son. 

Long  prior  to  this  era,  and  in  an  age  when  family 
feuds  produced  the  most  direful  disasters  among  relatives, 
an  act  of  the  most  atrocious  nature  was  committed  at 
Llynwent.  During  the  unguarded  moments  of  a  festive 
carousal,  two  cousins-german,  namely,  John  Hir,  or  John 
the  Tall,  son  of  Philip  Fychan,  and  David  Fychan,  quar- 
relled about  the  extent  of  their  patrimonial  inheritance, 
as  parcelled  out  by  the  law  of  gavelkind,  and  fought  with 
swords,  in  which  combat,  the  latter  was  run  through  the 
body,  and  died  on  the  spot.  His  death,  however,  did  not 
pass  unrevenged  ;  for  the  sister  of  the  slain,  named  Ellen 
Cethin,  who  resided  at  Hergest  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  a  woman  of  masculine  strength,  and  intrepid 
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spirit,  hearing  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  this  family  dis- 
sension, and  of  the  murder  of  her  brother,  repaired  to 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Llanddevvi  on  the  day  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  fixed  to  hold  a  trial  of  archery. 
Disguising  herself  in  men's  clothes,  she  challenged  the 
best  archer  in  the  field.  This  challenge  was  no  sooner 
known  than  accepted  by  John  Hir,  who,  entitled  to  the 
first  shot,  fixed  his  arrow  in  the  centre  of  the  target 
Exulting  at  his  success,  and  confident  of  the  victory,  he 
was  followed  by  Ellen  Cethin,  who,  instead  of  pointing 
the  head  of  her  arrow  in  a  line  with  the  target,  directed 
its  flight  against  the  body  of  her  cousin-german,  John 
Hir,  Mhich  it  pierced,  and  went  through  his  heart. 

Two  miles  north-east  of  the  village  of  Llanbister  is 
an  antique  family  mansion,  called  Croes-Cynon.  This 
name  frequently  occurs  in  places  not  at  present  distin* 
guished  by  stone  crosses.  Cynon,  or  Cynan,  was  a 
Welsh  saint,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  His 
cross,  or  oratory,  was  erected  at  Croes-Cynon,  his  her- 
mitage scooped  in  the  rock  named  Graig-Cynon,  and  his 
beverage  was  composed  of  the  water  of  Nant-Cynon ;  all 
these  three  arc  in  this  parish,  and  commemorate,  if  not 
the  personal  residence  of  this  saint,  at  least  the  profound 
esteem  in  which  he  was  holdea  by  its  ancient  inhabitants. 

JBedmastical  Account, 

The  positum  of  the  churcli  of  Llanbiifcer  suggests  another  inbbiible  den- 
TAtifm  of  its  namo.  Km'ted  upon  an  acclivity  of  dimensions  so  small  as 
to  render  it  nectasaiy  to  place  the  quadrangular  steeple  on  its  eastern  side, 
■wbj  may  not  fhe  dittfch  be  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circumstance?  for 
Ii]«i-bas-tir  signifies  a  ohnrch  built  on  shallow  ground.  In  Mir.  Caifile's 
T"pnijraphical  Dlcthnari/  of  Wales,  the  church  of  Llanbister  is  erroneousljr 
described  to  l>e  f^ituated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tame,  from  which  it  la 
distant  at  least  twelve  miles  north-west.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  typo^aphical 
cnor,  wfaidi  has  substitated  the  river  Tame  instead  of  the  rirer  leithon.  In 
the  ^ear  1 701  this  chnich  was  repaired,  and  reduced  to  its  present  height.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  a  low  tower  contalnin<;  three  btHs.  two  of 
which  are  very  ancient.  Near  it  is  a  piece  of  land  on  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  have  erected  the  church,  but  tradition  reports  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  design  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency. 
The  tradition  that  a  supernatural  bcin^  carried  away  in  the  night  whatever 
was  built  of  the  church  during  the  day  is  still  kept  alive,  because  the  warden 
claims  an  annual  rent  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  vacant  and  unconaecruted  site  of  the 
originally  intwdBd  chmch. 
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This  benefice  is  a  discharged  \icaragc,  estimate  in  Liher  i?£gts  at  £6  1 1  s.  5|d., 
but  certified  to  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  X38.  ^e  yearly  tenths 
are  ISs.         The  Bishop  of  St  David*s  is  the  patnm.   The  tithes  «re  im^ 

propriato,  and  belong  to  the  prebend  of  the  prebendarj-  of  Llanbister,  and  are 
leaised  to  Colonel  or  Airs.  Hrodki'.s,  an<l  estimated  in  Lilu  r  Regis  to  be  £34. 
The  \icar  s  portion  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  llis  present  emoluments  are 
supposed  to  amomit  to  the  flmn  of  £190  per  annmn.  The  churbh  of  Llanbister 
seems  to  be  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  also  a  mothex-church ;  for  die 
churches  of  Llanbadarn-tynydd,  Llanano,  Llamldewi,  and  Llanfihangel,  arc 
all  governed  by  the  terrier  of  Llanbister.  The  parish  r^^ister  commenced  in 
the  year  1681. 

CkariiabU  JDonatiam* 

In  the  eighth  year  of  James  I.  the  Rev.  Robert  Barlowe  gave  the  sum 
of  £1,  now  vested  in  Mr.  Jolin  Smith,  to  be  yearly  distributed  in  bread  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  [>ari>h. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  certain  prebend  of  this  drarch  gave  the 
sum  of  £1,  to  be  annoaOy  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  due 
pansh. 

In  1734  Mr.  Silvanus  Williani.s  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £2  10s.,  beinfj  the 
annual  interest  arising  Gcom  the  principal,  £50,  for  the  purj^ose  of  teaching 
poor  children  to  read  the  BiUe^  and  dothing  them;  this  ehanlyis  now  vested 
m  Mr.  Evan  WilHams. 

List  of  Incumbents. 

A.D.  1040. — This  living  was  sequestered  by  the  republican  commissioners. 

Philip  Lewiji   166       Charles  Morgan    1750 

Walter  Vaugban   1738     Jacob  Wood  17fi6 

Jeshua  Thomas   1746    David  Lloyd  1780 

LLANDDEWI-YSTRAD-ENNAU. 

This  parish  is  divided  into  two  townships,  viz.,  the 
church,  or  Llanddewi-ystrad-£Dnau,and  Maes-tre-rhos- 
Llowddi.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1801  'was,  for  the  township  of  the 
chnrch,  £146  58.  4d.,  and  assessed  at  2s.  4^d.  in  the 
pound  ;  for  the  township  of  Maes-tre-rhos-Llowddy, 
£103  lis.  4d.,  and  assessed  at  4s.  9d.  in  the  pound. 

The  vale  of  Llanddewi  is  narrow,  but  singularly  beau- 
tiful and  fertile.  No  part  of  the  county  surpasses  it  in 
abundance  and  variety  of  produce.  Llanddewi  Hall  and 
estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Hanmer, 
and  about  the  year  172G  passed  over  by  purchase  to 
Edward  Burton,  Esq.,  of  Fron-las,  in  the  parish  of 
Llandegel,  who  devised  the  property  to  a  gentleman  of 
Shrewsbury  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  was  in  no  way 
related. 
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We  proceed  now  to  describe  the  ezistiDg  remains  of  the 
antiquities  that  are  so  numerous  in  this  pansh,  and  take 
our  iirst  stand  on  the  extensive  common  of  Moelynaidd, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  territory  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred townships,  and  extending  from  the  river  Wye  to  the 
Severn.  That  name  lives  now  only  in  this  common,  on 
which  formerly  resided  tlie  fifth  royal  tribe  of  Wales,  and 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  most  sanguinary  and  decisive 
contests.  This  fact  is  rendered  indisputably  evident  by 
the  line  of  intrenchments  still  visible,  and  which  com- 
mences a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  from  the  river, 
Cwmaron,  or  Cwmarafon,  presenting  a  camp  of  an  ovnl 
or  elliptical  form,  extending  in  circumference  about 
4104  yards,  and  being  76  yards  in  length,  and  54 
in]  breadth,  situated  on  an  open  plain,  with  an  avenue 
to  the  west,  and  having  the  principal  entrance  defended 
by  a  double  ditch  and  rampart  on  the  east.  Proceeding 
in  the  same  line  one  mile  westward,  Cwm-Cefn-y-Gaer, 
another  more  extensive  encampment,  presents  itself,  of  a 
circular  form,  occupying  the  summit  of  an  elevated  hill, 
and  containing'  an  area  of  at  least  twelve  acres  of  land  ; 
its  south  side  is  obtended  by  an  extensive  valley,  and  a 
champaign  country  lies  opposite,  with  the  Gaer  Pool  con- 
tiguous. Advancing  along  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
opposite  to  Uanddewi,  and  impending  over  the  river 
leithon,  we  discern  another  stupendous  camp,  exceeding 
the  latter  in  dimensions,  called  the  Gaer,  a  parallelogram, 
with  the  angles  rounded,  and  evidently  of  Roman  origin  by 
its  construction,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Roman  ystrad 
and  station.  It  occupies  the  brow  above  the  village  of 
Llanddewi,  which  in  that  direction,  with  Coed  Lladron  on 
the  west,  seems  impervious  to  the  military  and  destructive 
machinations  of  man. 

The  author  still  persists  in  thinking  that  these  works 
were  originally  constructed  by  the  Silures,  whose  bravery 
and.'determined  spirit  their  number  and  contiguity  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate ;  and  that  the  third  here  mentioned, 
and  designated  Oaer,  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Silures,  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them, 
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either  as  an  exploratory  camp,  to  which  purpose  its 
elevated  situation,  commauding  extensive  prospects,  is 
admirably  adapted,  or  by  its  impregnable  formation  by 
nature,  especially  on  its  western  side,  confronting  the 
country  of  the  assailants,  as  an  instrument  to  secure  and 
extend  their  conquests.  In  a  period  many  centuries  sub- 
secjuent  to  this  transaction,  and  on  a  similar  calamity, 
when  the  Normans  and  Saxons  under  the  conduct  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1141,  and  of 
Hugh  Mortimer,  Lord  of  \V  igmore,  in  the  year  1144, 
invaded  the  lordships  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael 
respectively,  the  inhabitants,  commanded  by  the  des- 
cendants of  EUistan  Olodrudd,  the  British  regulus  of 
Fferllvs,  Moelynaidd,  and  Cerri,  viz.,  Idnerth,  Madoc, 
and  Oeidwallon,  successively,  flocked  to  these  camps,  and 
defended  their  country,  till  the  demon  of  discord  infected 
the  minds  of  tlieir  natural  guardians,  and  paralyzed  their 
efforts.  Howel  and  Cadwgan,  the  two  brave  sons  of 
Madoc,  quarrelled,  fouglit,  and  perished  by  each  other's 
sword.  Eiueon  Clydd,  Lord  of  Elfael,  seized  upon  the 
person  of  his  elder  brother  and  superior  lord,  Cadwallon, 
and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Henry  II.,  King  of  England^ 
with  whom  the  Princes  of  Powis,  the  constitutional  de- 
fenders of  this  district,  had  formed  a  traitorous  alliance* 
The  country,  thus  left  defenceless  and  destitute  of  succour^ 
fell  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  Hugh  Lupus  (1 142)  ;  and 
though  afterwards  recovered,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
Hugh  Mortimer,  who  took  Hhys  ab  llowel  (1144)  and 
many  others  prisoners,  and  slew  in  battle  Meyric  ab 
Madawc  ab  Riryd  ab  Hhiidd,  together  with  Meredith  ab 
Madoc  ab  iduerth  ( 1 145).  After  a  long  series  of  reverses, 
vittory  and  success  once  more  smiled  on  this  country, 
whose  lord,  Cadwallon,  now  escaped  from  prison,  and 
reconciled  to  his  brother  Eineon  Clydd,  formed  a  coalition 
with  his  valiant  relative  Kliys,  Prince  of  South  Wales. 
Their  combined  exertions  frustrated  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  defeated  the  Anglo- 
ISormans  in  several  encounters,  (a.d.  11G5,)  regained  the 
possession  of  all  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael,  aud  asbisted  their 
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countrymen  in  distant  parts  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  Norman  oppression.  About  ten  years 
after  this  event,  (a.d.  1175,)  Prince  Rhys,  reflecting  on 
the  debilitated  state  of  Wales,  and  the  disuDion  of  its 
princes,  persuaded  his  two  nephews,  or  cousins-germ  an, 
Cadwalloo  and  Eineon,  to  follow  his  example,  and  submit 
to  do  homage  to  the  King  of  England.  This  submission, 
however,  was  unable  to  restram  the  rapacity  of  the 
Normans;  and  Moelynaidd  continued  to  be  for  Qiany 
years  an  object  of  hostility  and  contest.  At  length 
Roger  Mortimer,  son  of  Hugh,  and  Earl  of  Marclie, 
having  raised  a  numerous  force  of  veteran  troops,  invaded 
this  cantref,  or  territory,  and  after  several  battles  of 
various  success,  (a.d.  lli>4,)  overpowered  tlic  two  sons  of 
Cadwallon,  seized  their  estates,  and  fortified  and  garrisoned 
the  castle  of  Cwmarafon,  erected  some  years  before,  and 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  resided,  and  kept  his  baronial 
court  in  great  state  and  splendour. 

The  castle  of  Cwmaron  is  situated  on  a  small  elevation, 
about  two  miles  hence,  bordering  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  The  site  presents  a  square  grass  plat  of  ground, 
each  side  containing  forty-four  yards,  and  remarkably 
green,  indicative  of  human  occiipatiun,  and  having  a 
farm-house  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  angle.  It  is  sur- 
rounded witli  a  foss  of  great  depth,  and  a  high  rampart. 
Adjoining,  on  the  south  side,  stands  a  large  tumulus,  the 
circular  base  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  excava- 
tion, cut  in  a  schistous  rock.  No  part  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  castle  at  present  remains,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  form,  or  materials,  of  its  construction. 
On  the  south-east  is  a  deep  romantic  glen,  through  the 
centre  of  which  runs  the  river  Cwmaron  along  a  fertile 
bottom,  whose  opposite  sides,  broken  by  rugged  preci- 
pices, bear  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  common  of 
Moelynaidd  adjoining.  In  the  farm-house  on  tlie  spot 
is  preserved  a  cannon  ball,  weighing  nine  pounds,  found 
a  few  years  since  on  the  premises.  It  is  conjectured  that 
with  this  ball  the  republicans,  in  the  time  of  the  usurpa- 
tion, battered  and  aemoUshed  the  walls  of  this  fortress. 
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There  were  also  found  two  earthen  pipes,  sixteen  inches 
long,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  water  into  some  part  of  the  castle.  The 

retention  to  this  day  of  its  Welsh  aj)})('llation  gives  an 
air  of  probabih'ty  to  the  traditional  conjecture,  that  this 
was  a  military  post  of  defence  used  by  the  Sihirian  in- 
habitants.   The  advantap;cs  of  tlie  situation  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Norman  invaders  in  the  eleventh  century, 
who  erected  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the  spot,  which  was 
soon  after  indignantly  destroyed  by  the  Welsh;  re-edified 
by  Hugh  Lupus,  in  a  second  invasion  of  this  district, 
made  in  the  year  1143;  devolved  by  marriage  on  Hugh 
Mortimer,  in  1 145;  dispossessed  by  Cadwallon  ab  Madoc, 
in  1175,  but  retaken  by  Roger  Mortimer,  in  the  year 
1194.    Llewelyn  ab  GruflTudd,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
year  1260,  dispossessed  the  Mortimers  of  the  whole  of 
Cantref  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael,  and  consequently  of  this 
castle;  but  after  his  death,  in  1282,  this  territory  and 
castle  were  conferred  by  Edward  I.  on  Uoger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  Marche  and  Wigmore,  on  whose  attainder  for 
high  treason,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  this  castle  and 
lordship  escheated  to  the  crown  of  England.   The  royal 
pardon  having  soon  after  restored  this  powerful  iamily 
to  their  honours,  privileges,  and  estates,  this  property 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Mortimers  till  the 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Edward  IV.,  when  it  became  the  patrimonial  in- 
'  heritance  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

On  the  summit  of  an  eminence  a  little  west  of  the 
village  of  Llanddewi,  and  in  a  line  opposite  to  the  Oaer 
encampment,  is  a  remarkably  large  tumulus,  or  barrow, 
composed  entirely  of  earth,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep 
foss  and  high  rampart  of  the  same.  It  forms  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  is  named 
by  the  common  peo[)le  Bedd-y-Gr^,  i.  c,  tlie  grave  of 
the  Gr^.  It  is  situated  in  a  cwmwd  wln'ch  still  retains 
the  name  of  Swydd-y-Gre,  i.  e.,  the  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  Gre.  No  rational  or  satisi'actory  account  has 
yet  been  given,  or  perhaps  can  be  given,  at  this  remote 
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period^  devoid  of  all  memorials  relating  to  the  subject* 
of  the  origin,  use,  and  destination  of  this  stupendous 
tumulus.  Tradition  reports  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  a 
chieftain  of  this  name,  who,  if  we  may  argue  from  the 
uncommon  magnitude  and  solitary  aspect  of  this  barrow, 
must  have  been  a  person  of  the  most  illustrious,  if  not 
royal,  rank  and  distinction.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore, 
tradition  did  not  also  add  some  particulars  resj)ecting 
the  character  and  services  of  a  iiero  of  vvliom  history  is 
totally  silent.  This  objection  militates  so  strongly  against 
the  admission  of  this  hypothesis,  as  to  induce  several 
in(]^uirers  to  contend  that  the  word  Sedd  ought  to  be 
written  Budd,  and  that  Budd*y-Gre  was  originally  a  mili* 
tary  station,  as  the  appendage  of  a  surrounding  moat 
evinces,  and  being  opposed  to  the  fortification  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  leithon,  denominated  Gker,  and  signi- 
fying in  the  English  language,  according  to  the  Cambrian 
liec/isfer,  the  race  of  victory,  was  the  scene  of  a  victorious 
combat.  This  opinion  derives  considerable  weight  from 
comparing  these  two  fortifications  upon  the  leithon  with 
two  exactly  similar  ones  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of 
the  river  Usk,  above  the  town  of  Brecknock,  one  of 
which  is  also  designated  Gaer ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  originally  works  of  the  Romans,  as  the  name 
testifies,  point  out  the  diiFeient  and  opposite  lines  of 
attack  in  which  that  people  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Siluria,  planting  with  one  detachment  tlie  I^onian  eagle 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Usk,  whilst  witli  tlie  other 
they  took  a  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  leithon.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Budd-y-(ire  was  attacked  by  the 
Gaer,  and,  on  that  occasion,  either  obtained  a  decisive 
victory,  or  sustained  a  complete  defeat ;  demonstrating, 
whatever  the  event  may  have  been,  the  vigorous  and 
spirited  resistance  of  the  inhabitants. 

About  three  miles  south-west,  on  a  hill  named  Camlo, 
is  a  huge  cam,  which  was  opened  a  few  years  since  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  its  contents.  It  consisted 
of  thirty  or  forty  cart-loads  of  unhewn  stone.  Its  cir- 
cumference was  composed  of  a  circular  range  of  coarse 
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dtonefl  rising  gradually  to  the  oentrey  which  is  always 
most  protuberant,  aud  approaching  in  configuration  to  a 
cone.    On  this  being  cleared,  a  rude  chest  or  coffer  of 

stone,  of  an  oblong  figure,  presented  itselF,  about  four 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  placed  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south,  and  covered  with  two  large  flat  stones. 
On  the^e  being  removed,  a  vacant  space  of  nearly  the 
depth  of  one  foot  appeared.  This  having  been  perforated, 
a  stratum  of  ashes  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  beneath  it 
another  stratum  of  a  blue  colour,  were  exhibited.  To  the 
latter  succeeded  the  native  sml.  The  chest  displayed  a 
rude  construction  of  two  large  stones  on  the  sides,  and  one 
at  each  end,  the  angles  being  strengthened  and  supported 
by  others  of  a  large  dimension.  To  examine  the  whole 
more  minutely,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  earth 
from  the  external  sides  of  the  chest  to  its  base,  or 
foundation ;  which  being  done,  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones, 
carefully  concealed  in  an  arched  concavity  made  in  the 
earth,  was  discovered ;  and  the  stones  with  which  this 
deposit  was  surrounded  bore  evident  marks  of  ignition, 
and  that  so  intense,  that  the  whole  appeared  remarkably 
red,  and  of  a  brittle  quality,  and  were  in  a  great  degree 
vitrified. 

This  hill  pojssesses  two  other  earns,  which  are  of  con- 
siderably inferior  magnitude  to  the  one  now  described. 

EeeMMtieal  Aceount. 

The  church  of  Llanddewi-ystrad-finiiaii  is  sitiiattHl  in  a  pleasant  bottom, 
almost  encirolt'd  by  hills,  and  in  the  rcntre  of  the  villajro,  ootisisting  of  a  few 
hou80,s,  onv  of  which  i.s  Llanddcwi  llall.  iho  s^-at  of  the  llaunu  rs  and  Burtons. 
It  is  a  neat  niutleruized  edifice,  aud  cousistd  uf  a  nave  and  chancel,  containing 
two  small  tablets  erected  in  oommemoration  of  FhiUipe  and  Burtoo.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St  David. 

This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  charffo,  annexed  fo  the  vicaraj^e 
of  Uanbister,  stated  in  Liber  Ju  f/is  to  be  of  the  ccrtihed  value  of  £IA  per 
annum.  The  jircbeadary  of  Llanbister  is  the  patron.  According  to  tlie 
diocesan  report  published  in  the  year  1809,  the  total  * nKihunents  of  this 
benefice^  ariMin^;  imm  augmentation,  fixed  stipend,  and  surplice-fees,  amounted 
to  the  yearly  sum  of  £35  15s. 

C^aritabU  Donations, 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  the  ReT.  Robert  Bailowe 
bequeathed  by  will,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  parish,  a  rant- 
charge  upon  land  of  10s.  per  annum,  now  vested  in  John  Smith. 

ARCH.  OAMB.,  THIBD  SBRIBS,  VOL.  IT.,  SUPPLBM BUT.  3  X 
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Ukewite  the  wma  of  £1,  and  of  lOi.,  mra  hmm&td  to  iSbewm  mi 

benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  itari.-^li,  and  an  now  vested,  theftniMr  m  Edwaid 

Griffiths,  the  hitter  in  .Taint  s  Moore,  by  two  persons  whose  names  are  tniklMIWIIi 
ia  the  year  unknown,  and  whether  by  will  or  deed,  also  unknown. 

Cnmm  Mentis 

Land  and  a  tenement  in  this  pariah,  of  the  gnMB  aonnal  rent  of  ^  6d^  In 

Ae  ocenpation  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Palfrey. 

A  close  on  Cefii-y-gacr  Ilill^  of  the  groes  annual  rent  of  28.  6d.,  in  the 
Mding  of  Edward  Burton,  Esq. 

This  name  is  a  Saxon  compound,  derived  from  sfon, 
stony,  and  hoge,  a  hill.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  Latin 
appellation  7Jio?is  lapidosus,  and  with  the  British  Pencer- 
rig,  and  signifies  a  "  stony  summit." 

Stanage  is  a  distinct  and  independent  lordship,  situated 
on  the  point  of  junction  between  the  three  counties  of 
Radnor,  Hereford,  and  Salop,  and  is  included  in  the 
former.  It  constitutes  a  part,  however,  of  the  parish  of 
Brampton-Brian,  in  Herefordshire ;  but  appoints  its  own 
overseer,  and  maintains  its  own  poor;  and  is  only 
considered  with  the  parish  of  Brampton*Brian,  as  to  the 
payment  of  church-rates,  and  the  ballot  for  the  militia, 
the  quota  of  it  serving  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish 
for  the  county  of  Hereford.  Its  average  length  is  about 
three  miles,  width  about  two.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  probably  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  as  many 
cottages  have  been  pulled  down.  The  poor-rates  seldom 
exceed  the  snm  of  £180  per  annum.  The  tithes  of 
Stanage  are  appropriated  to  the  Hospital  of  Clun,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  founded  bv  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  King  of  England. 
There  is  at  present  no  charity  school  established  at 
Stanage.  The  inhabitants  have  a  right  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school  at  Brampton-Brian,  founded  in  the 
year  1720,  and  endowed  by  Edward  llarley,  Esq.,  audi- 
tor of  Her  Majesty *s  Exchequer,  aud  brother  of  Robert 
Harley,  Esq.,  the  great  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Stanage,  though  compelled  by  the  fate  of  war  to  receive 
for  a  long  series  of  years  an  appellation  taken  from  die 
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Saxon  language  only,  is  supposed  on  probable  grounds  to 
be  a  lordship  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  era  of  the 
Saxon  invasion,  occupied  and  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
British  reguli  of  this  di8trict»  the  site  of  whose  habitation 
still  remains  entire  and  unmutilated  at  Lower  Stanage.  It 
is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river  Tame,  where  they  enjoyed  at  once  conveniency 
of  water,  and  security  from  winds.  It  consists  of  a  large 
tumulus  surrounded  with  a  trench,  and  of  an  oblong  area 
of  ground,  likewise  encircled  and  fortified  w  ith  a  trench. 

The  circular  tumulus  was  the  court  of  judicature ;  and 
it  also  served  occasionally  as  the  audience  hall  of  the 
chieftain,  whose  more  appropriate  and  retired  apartments 
for  himself  and  family  were  erected  upon  the  oblong  area. 
Here  stood  the  principal  building ;  and  around  this  were 
several  others  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  followers,  who  lived  immediately 
about  the  person  of  their  chief,  or  in  little  bodies  along 
the  windings  of  the  valley,  that  they  might  be  within 
reach  of  the  usual  signal  of  the  lord,  which  was  the 
striking  of  the  shield,  or  the  blowing  of  the  horn.  There 
is  also,  on  the  adjoining  hill,  called  Reeves'  Hill,  an  in- 
trenchment,  or  camp,  of  nearly  a  square  form,  of  which 
a  sketch  is  g^ven.  It  is  now  planted  with  trees.  This 
fortification  served  either  as  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  chief 
when  forced  by  the  enemy  from  his  habitation  below,  or 
as  an  exploratory  camp,  to  which  latter  purpose  it  seems 
well  calculated,  for  it  commands  a  most  extensive  pro- 
spect, comprehending  the  Wrekin  Hill,  near  the  town  of 
Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  the  Stretton  Hills,  tlie  Brown 
Clee,  the  Titterstone,  and  the  Stopperstone,  together  with 
\\'alcot  Park,  near  the  town  of  i3itihop's  Castle,  to  the 
north-west. 

It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no 
authenticated  list  of  the  British  Lords  of  Stanage,  or 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  numerous  military 
vestiges,  of  remote  antiquity,  in  which  this  neighbourhood 
abounds,  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  No  docu- 
ment exists  to  guide  and  animate  the  researches  of  the 
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antiquary,  who  is  left  to  the  operation  of  probable 
deduction  alone.  As  the  site  of  tlie  last  conflict  of  the 
renowned  Caractacus  with  the  Roman  invaders  of  his 
country,  namely,  Caer  Caradoc,  lies  at  a  short  distanoe* 
and  as  the  line  of  the  river  Tame  must  have  formed  a 

Cart  of  his  nine  campaigns,  or  of  the  campaigns  of  his 
rave  successors,  who  revenged  his  captivity,  and  long 
resisted  the  Roman  yoke,  the  supposition  that  the  con- 
temporary regulus  of  Stanage,  whose  name  is  unrecorded 
by  fame,  served  in  one  of  those  campaigns,  and  that  the 
camp  on  Reeves'  liill  served  as  a  point  of  retreat  to  his 
troops  discomfitted  in  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy  on 
Coxall  Knoll — both  of  these  intrenchments  lying  within 
sight  of,  and  at  a  short  distance  from,  each  other — carries 
with  it  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  probability. 

The  first  printed  authority  which  mentions  Stanage  is 
Domesday  Book^  in  which  it  is  thus  described : — 

"  Osbornus  fil.  Ric.  tenet  Stanage.  Ibi  6  Hidae.  Tra  e.  2  Car. 
Wasta  fuit  7  est.    Ibi  3  llidie." 

Thus  rendered  into  English, — 

"  Osbern,  the  son  of  Richard,  holds  Stanao^e.  There  are  six 
hides.  The  land  consists  of  two  carucates.  It  hath  been,  and 
still  remains,  waste.    There  are  three  hides.*' 

The  six  hides,  and  the  three  hides,  above  mentioned, 
comprehend  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Stanage.  Osbem 
was  a  Norman  officer  of  fortune,  who  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  was  a  favourite 
of  that  monarch,  who  gave  him  Stanage  as  a  reward  for 
his  services.  How  long  this  lordship  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  is  unknown.  In  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  Henry  III.  it  belonged  to  Sir  liiian  de 
Brampton,  of  Brampton -Brian  Castle.  After  his  decease 
it  devolved  to  his  only  son  and  heir,  Sir  Walter  de 
Brampton,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  only  son  and 
heir,  Sir  Brian  de  Brampton.  This  gentleman  had  two 
daughters,  viz.,  Margaret,  the  eldest,  who  was  married 
to  Robert  Harley,  and  conveyed  the  Brampton-Brian 
estate  to  that  iamily.   The  second  daughter  was  named 
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Elizabeth,  and  received  the  hand  of  Sir  Edmund  de 
Cornewall,  grandson  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornewall, 
King  of  the  RomanSt  brother  to  Henry  III.,  King  of 
England,  and  Lord  of  Radnor.  To  this  gentleman  were 
allotted,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  the 
lordships  of  Stanage,  Stepleton,  near  the  town  of  Pres- 
teigne, and  Downton,  near  tlie  borough  of  Radnor.  Of 
a  descendant  of  the  Cornevvalis,  who  were  also  Barons  of 
Burford,  the  lordship  of  Stanage  was  purchased  by  John 
Powell,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  London  and  Hamburgh, 
who  served  the  office  of  high  sheriti'  for  the  county  of 
Radnor  in  the  year  1641.  His  son,  Samuel  Powell,  Esq., 
succeeded  to  this  property ;  he  also  was  high  sheriff  for 
this  county  in  the  year  1654.  The  last  proprietor  of 
Stanage  of  this  name  and  family  was  Folliott  Powell,  Esq., 
who  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  this  county  in  the 
year  1725.  Soon  after  this  gentleman's  decease,  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  family  of  Richard  Knio^ht,  Esq.,  of  Croft 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ;  and  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress  with  Tliomas  Johnes, 
£lsq.,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  that  gentleman. 
His  son,  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  of  Hafod,  in  Cardigan* 
shire,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Radnor, 
and  subsequently  for  the  county  of  Cardigan,  sold  it,  in 
the  year  1779,  to  the  present  worthy  and  hospitable 
proprietor,  Charles  Rogers,  Esq.,  who,  being  a  younger 
son  of  an  ancient  family,  established  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  at  the  Home,  near  the  town 
of  Bishop's  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Sah)p,  and  having 
added  to  liis  fortune  by  conunercial  j)ursuits  in  the  city  of 
London,  has  fixed  upon  Stanage,  as  a  seat  of  retirement 
and  ease  from  tlie  bustle  of  the  world,  whicli  all  wish  to 
enjoy  in  the  decline  of  life.  His  constant  residence  at 
Stanan^e  is  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  denomination 
of  a  Radnorian  gentleman ;  but  he  has  other  pretensions 
to  this  distinction,  for  he  is  descended  by  the  maternal  side 
from  an  ancient  and  a  respectable  family  of  the  name  of 
Clarke,  once  possessing  considerable  property,  and  many 
years  residing  in  the  parish  of  Blaiddfa,  hi  this  county. 
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Two  gentlemen  of  this  family  were  high  sheriffs  for  this 
county,  viz.,  John  Clarke,  in  the  year  1715,  and  John 
Clarke,  in  the  year  1738.  The  present  proprietor  and 
Lord  of  Stanage  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  this 
county  in  the  year  1805,  and  eudeavoared  at  great  ezpeofie, 
and  with  the  commendable  perseverance  of  three  years 
succeasiveiyy  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  district,  and 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants,  by  a  generous 
and  patriotic  attempt  to  discover  that  most  useful  fossil, 
coal,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Presteigne* 

From  this  brief  detail  of  the  descent  and  transmission 
of  this  property,  it  appears  that  tlie  lordship  of  Stanage 
has,  from  the  earliest  times,  passed  successively  tiiroiigh 
some  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  families  established 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  came  twice  into  the 
possession  of  commercial  gentlemen ;  thereby  evincing 
the  benefits  that  result  from  an  extended  trade  to  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  nation  in  general. 

Stanage  House  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
between  two  hills,  commanding  a  most  delightful  and 
extensive  view  to  the  east  over  the  richly  cultivated 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Salop,  and  on  the  old  site,  and 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  a  large  mansion,  to  which 
the  ancient  park  of  Stanage  belonged,  and  of  which  a  small 
part  yet  exists. 

tain's  castle  hundred. 

The  territory,  now  denominated  Radnorshire,  lying 
between  Brecknockshire  and  Montgomervshire,  two'dis* 
tricts  conquered  almost  simultaneouslv  by  Bernard  de 
Newmarche  and  Baldwin,  was  soon  after  their  conquest 

exposed  thereby  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  It  continued, 
notwithstanding,  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  under 
the  govcrument  of  its  native  reyuli,  among  whom,  the 
patriotism  of  Idnerth  ab  Cadwgan  ab  EUistan  Glodrudd 
shone  with  conspicuous  lustre.  Assaulted,  however,  on 
all  sides,  and  deprived  of  the  succour  of  South  Wales, 
which  now  had  no  head,  and  receiving  no  assistance  from 
the  Princes  of  Powis,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
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the  king  and  nobles  of  England,  it  was  unable,  alone 

and  defienceless,  to  preserve  its  independence,  and  to  avert 
any  longer  its  dismemberment.  The  first  act  of  hostility 
"was  directed  against  Cadwgan,  the  father  of  Id  north,  and 
conducted  by  Bernard  de  Newmarche,  Lord  of  Brecknock 
and  Buallt,  and  by  Paganus  de  Cadurcis,  or  Payne  of 
Cahours,  now  Quercy,  in  the  province  of  Guienne»  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  These  two  generals,  companions  in 
arms,  passed  over  the  Wye,  and  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  Qlasbury  and  Pain*s  Castle.  This  conquest 
was  secured  by  erecting,  in  the  year  1100,  a  very  strong 
and  formidable  fortress,  called  after  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Pain's  Castle,  which,  in  a  subsequent  era,  viz., 
four  centuries  after  its  construction,  was  deemed  of  such 
great  importance  as  to  merit  the  singular  honour  of 
perpetuating  its  own  appellation  by  affixing  it  to  the 
hundred  now  under  consideration.  Paganus,  or  Pain, 
vfho,  some  time  after,  was  killed  in  a  tournament,  and 
whose  body  was  conveyed  to  Gloucester,  and  interred  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  that  city,  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  and  ally,  Bernard  de  Newmarche,  where  is  a  stone 
with  this  inscription,  "  Hie  iacet  Paganus  de  Cadurcis/* 
t.  e.,  "  Here  lieth  Pain,  of  Cahours,  or  Quercy,"  left  this 
property  to  his  son  Thomas.  He  died  without  male  issue, 
and  his  only  daughter  and  heir  conveyed  it  by  marriage 
to  the  family  of  I)e  Brao?,  whose  ancestor  had  married 
Bertha,  grand-daughter  of  Bernard  de  Ncwmarciic,  and 
daughter  of  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and,  in  virtue  of 
that  marriage,  was  created  Lord  of  Brecknock  and  BuallL 
These  possessions,  by  a  similar  right  of  conveyance,  sub<- 
seouently  passed  to  the  family  of  Mortimer. 

This  transfer  of  the  patrimonial  inheritances  of  the 
Welsh  regnli  of  Elfael  and  Moelynaidd  was  facilitated  by 
a  series  of  disastrous  events  in  addition  to  those  already 
related.  The  death  of  the  brave  Madoc  ab  Idnerth,  who 
preserved  Radnorshire  and  Cerri  entire;  the  impolitic 
divisions  of  this  property  in  conformity  to  tlie  law  of 
gavelkind;  the  bloody  quarrels  among  his  children  in 
consequence  of  that  distribution ;  and  the  base  assassina- 
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tion  of  his  younger  son,  Eineon  Clyd,  or  Eineon  Glawd, 
i.  e.,  Eineon  the  venerable,  or  Eineon  with  the  fair 
countenance,  efiected  by  the  Flemings  and  Normans,  on 
the  mountains  of  Cardiganshire,  as  he  was  returning  from 
Aberteifi,  where  he  assisted  at  the  celebrated  festivities 
holden  in  that  town  by  his  father-in-law.  Prince  Rhys ; 
— these  were  sad  reyerses,  which  must  have  contributed 
ereatly  to  the  success  of  the  rapacious  enterprizes  of  the 
Normans.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Philip  de  Braos, 
Lord  of  Buallt,  Robert  de  Todeni,  Lord  of  Clifford, 
together  witli  Ralph  de  Baskerville,  Lord  of  Eardisley, 
completed  the  overthrow  of  Cantref  Elfael,  and  divided 
among  themselves  the  remaining  estates  of  Eineon  Clyd, 
or  Glawd,  particularly  Clyro,  Boughrood»  Colwyn  and 
Abered  w.  Some  time  after  this  seizure,  a  spark  of  honour 
was  rekindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  usurpers  of  his  patri- 
mony ;  for,  through  the  liberality  of  Waiter,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Eineon*s  eldest  son,  Walter  Fychan,  was  rein- 
stated nominally  in  the  possession  of  Cantref  Elfael,  but 
substantially  only  in  a  certain  portion  of  it;  in  whose 
descendants,  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  this  property 
.  remained  for  several  generations,  and  indeed  to  a  very 
recent  period  ;  of  whom,  was  Roger  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of 
Clyro,  who  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Radnor  in  the  year  1580,  and  subsequently  for  that 
of  Hereford.  It  became  then  subdivided,  partly  by 
marriage,  and  partly  by  purchase,  among  the  families  of 
Whitney,  Williams,  Howarth,  &c.,  and  at  present  rests 
principally  with  Walter  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  Maeslough,  in 
the  parish  of  Olasbury. 

Pain's  Castle  hundred  contains  twelve  parishes,  viz., 
Bettws  Clyro,  Boughrood,  Bryngwin,  Olasbury,  Clyro, 
Llanbedr,  Llanddewi-fach,  Lfandcilo-graban,  Llanste- 
phan,  Llowes,  Michaelchurch,  or  Llanfihangel-ar-Arrwy, 
and  Newchurch.  All  these  were  anciently  comprized 
within  those  divisions  called  Cantref-y-Clawdd,  and 
Gwmwd  Pen  wy lit,  and  are  at  present  situated  within  the 
Cantref  Elfael. 
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BBTTWS  OLTBO. 

This  small  parish  is  included  in  the  parish  of  Clyro, 
and  cliicflv  distinguished  by  liaving  on  its  north-eastern 
quarter  a  Roman  road,  advancing  from  Gaer,  a  Roman 
camp  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel-ar-Arrwy,  or  Michael - 
church,  upon  the  Arrow,  to  a  place  named  Pen-yr-heol, 
in  this  parish,  and  thence  diverging  towards  a  fiurm-houfle 
called  Tu-^n-yr-heol,  in  a  southern  direction,  towards 
the  river  Wye,  which  it  crossed  near  to  the  bridge  of  the 
town  of  Hay. 

Bettws  Clyro  maintains  its  own  poor,  and  collects  its 
parochial  assessments  separately  and  distinctly,  which,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1803,  amounted  to  £197  4s.  O^d., 
raised  at  Is.  in  the  pound.  Its  population  consisted  in 
the  year  1801  of  164  individuals. 

The  benefice  of  Bettws  Clyro  is  a  chapelry,  not  in 
charge,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Clyro,  of  no  certified 
value,  and  consolidated  with  the  benence  of  Clyro,  under 
the  same  institution  and  induction. 

BOUOHBOOD. 

It  contains  on  an  average  about  1000  acres  of  inclosed 
and  cultivated  land,  and  nearly  500  acres  unindoeed  and 

uncultivated. 

This  parish  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  divers 
proprietors.  In  the  year  1140,  it  was  the  property  of 
Eineon  Clyd,  the  younger  brother  of  Cadwallon,  Lord  of 
Moelynaidd,  who  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  Car- 
diganshire, as  before  related.  The  possession  of  it  was 
then  seized  by  the  Norman  usurpers ;  and,  pursuant  to  a 
new  division  of  the  spoils,  it  devolved  upon  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  the  generosity  to  restore  it  to  the 
rightful  heir,  Walter  Fvchan,  son  of  Eineon.  A  part  of 
tl^  wall  of  the  old  castle  of  Boughrood,  in  which  Eineon 
and  his  descendants  for  several  generations  resided,  was 
standing  a  short  time  since,  and  the  moat  witli  which  it 
was  surrounded  remains  to  this  day.  This  castle,  together 
with  the  lordship  of  Trewern  Boughrood,  constituted  a 
part  of  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Chace,  whose  only 
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daugliter  and  heir  was  the  third  wife  of  John  Price,  Esq., 
of  Knighton,  in  this  county,  the  grandfather  of  Richard 
Price,  Esq.,  the  present  representative  of  the  borough  of 
Radnor  in  Parliament.  Their  issue  was  two  sons,  viz., 
Chaoe  Price,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament,  first,  for  the 
borough  of  Leominster,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and 
afterwards  for  the  county  of  Radnor;  and  Richard  Price, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  borough  of  Knighton.  The  former 
gentleman,  being  a  bon-vivant,  died  in  embarassed  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  contracted  a  large  debt  to  govern- 
ment. An  extent  was  issued  for  the  recovery  of  this 
debt,  and  the  l^onohrood  estate  was  sold  to  discharge  it. 

An  estate  called  the  Noyadd,  in  this  parish,  remained 
for  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Whitney  family, 
obtained  originally  by  the  marriage  of  Hugh  Whitney, 
Esq.,  of  Whitney  Court,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
with  Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of 
Maeslough,  in  the  parish  of  Cl&sbury. 

According  to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  the 
resident  population  of  this  parish  consisted  of  285  indi- 
viduals. The  parochial  assessments  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £226  14s.  6d., 
assessed  at  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Scelesioiticai  Aeeount. 

The  draroh  of  Boughrood  consists  of  a  nave  aud  cliancel,  divided  hy  & 
timber  jwrtition,  a  tower  oontaining  three  bdli,  a  porch  having  a  lavacnim 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance.   Tlic  interior  is  dark,  iiregnUuiy  pewed,  and 

contains  nothing  n'miirkablr.    It  is  diHllc!it<'d  to  St.  Cynonj. 

The  benefice  of  Buughi'ood  is  a  dischai'ged  vicai*age,  estimate  in  JJhtr 
Regis  at  £12  6s.  8d. 

The  prebend  of  Booghrood,  in  the  CoUeciate  Church  of  Brecknock,  to 
-which  is  annexed  the  per|)etual  curacy  of  LUm>edr,  Paints  Castlei  is  estimated 
In  lAber  Megis  to  be  worth  annually  138.  4d. 

Litt  of  Ineumbenti. 

John  Williams,  A.H   1730     Beniamin  Howell  1778 

Thomas  Owen  ••••   1760    Beojamla  Howell,  rseoUatsd  1778 

Charitable  Donations. 

In  the  year  1686  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powell  bequeathed  by  deed  th*'  nnnual 
stun  of -£5,  charged  upon  certain  lands,  and  vcstt-d  in  trustees,  viz.,  Sir  l".<!v\  anJ 
WiUiams,  Bart.,  lion,  uud  Rev.  John  liaiiey,  D.D..  John  Morgan, 

Walter  WiUoni,  Esq.,      .,  Charies  PoweU,  PhiUp  Wmnm,  WaHer  JflflesTa, 
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Samuel  HugheSf  John  Bullock  Lloyd,  Esqrs.,  Rev.  John  Williams,  derk,  for 

biiulin^  out  poor  children  of  this  parish  apprentices. 

William  John  beijueathed  by  will,  and  veste<l  in  the  parishioners,  a  rent- 
charge  of  £1  4s.,  seciirt'd  upon  land,  to  be  distributed  yearly  among  twelve 
poor  pari^onera  of  this  parish. 

CLASBURY. 

Although  the  river  Wye  is  in  general  the  separating 
boundary  of  the  two  counties  of  lUdnor  and  Brecknock, 

^et  this  parish  violates  this  arrangement,  and  stretches 
Itself  on  both  sides  of  that  line,  having  its  parochial 
church  on  the  Brecknockshire,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  its  territory,  viz.,  the  towusiiip  or  portion  of  Pipton, 
on  the  Radnorshire  (juarter.  Thus,  the  Radnorshire  por- 
tion of  Clasbury,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye,  being  a  part  of  the  conquered  territory  which 
Bernard  de  Newmarche,  the  Norman  Lord  of  Brecknock 
and  Buallt  obtained  of  Cadwgan,  the  Welsh  Lord  of 
Elfael,  Moelynaidd,  and  Cerri,  was  annexed  to  his  larger 
property  that  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river; 
and,  on  the  formation  of  the  four  new  counties  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England, 
this  baronial  arrangement  was  adliered  to,  and  the  Rad- 
norshire and  Breeknocksliire  Clasbury  were  made  to 
constitute  one  parish,  each,  however,  maintaining  their 
own  poor,  raising  their  own  quota  of  mih'tia,  and  assessing 
their  own  rates,  severally,  distinctly,  and  separately,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  both  having  an  equal  right  to  the  use 
and  service  of  the  church,  which  is  situated  on  the  Breck- 
nockshire side  of  the  Wye ;  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
counties  in  this  parish  being  Ffordd-fawr  and  Llwyneu- 
bach,  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  southwardly; 
then  turn  east  and  west ;  then  turn  angularly  sotith-west, 
by  Clasbury  Cijurcli,  to  tiie  left ;  cross  the  turnpike  road, 
and  return  tln*ough  tiie  Sconces  into  Wye. 

Few  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  discoverable  in  this 
parish.  There  are,  in  certain  situations,  small  encamp- 
ments, and  barrows  of  Welsh  construction,  of  which 
tradition  is  totally  silent.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  any 
castle  was  ever  erected  here.  The  proximity  of  those  two 
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formidable  fortresses,  Colwyn  and  Pain's  Castle,  afforded 
sufficient  security.  The  conquest  of  this  parish  by  Ber- 
nard de  Newmarche,  obtained  over  Cadwgan  ab  Ellistan 
Glodrudd,  broke  a  link  of  that  chain  which  for  centuries 
connected  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  together,  and  which 
conferred  tlie  appellation  of  Fferllys  on  the  interjacent 
coontry.  Having  passed  through  the  family  of  De  DFao8» 
by  means  of  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  grand-daogfater 
or  the  first  Norman  Lord  of  Brecknock  and  Bnaut,  it 
reverted,  through  the  liberality  and  a  sense  of  justice 
with  which  a  prelate  of  the  see  of  Hereford  was  even 
in  those  days  impressed,  to  Walter  Fychan,  son  of  the 
original  proprietor,  Eiiieon  Clyd,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  till  the  year  15U0,  when 
William  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Maeslongh,  in  this  parish, 
departed  this  life,  leaving  behind  him  two  daughters,  co- 
heiresses, viz.,  Catherine  and  Sybil,  to  whom  the  father 
had  devised  eight  messuages,  eight  gardens,  or  fiirms,  one 
grist  mill,  300  acres  of  meadow  land,  200  acres  of  pasture, 
100  acres  of  wood,  furze,  heath,  &c.,  in  the  several 

B Irishes  of  Cl&sbury,  Llowes,  and  Boughrood,  in  fee. 
is  eldest  daughter,  viz.,  Catherine,  was  married  to  Hugh 
Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Whitney  Court,  who,  for  a  certain 
consideration,  alienated  his  interest  in  Clasbury.  In  the 
year  1582  died  Sybil,  the  second  daughter,  and  wife  of 
Charles  Lloyd,  Esq.  They  left  no  niale  issue,  but  one 
only  daughter,  who  conveyed  by  marriage  this  property 
to  Humphrey  Howarth,  Esq.,  of  Caebal^,  in  the  parish 
of  Clyro,  but  originally  of  White  House,  in  the  parish  of 
Michaelchurch,  or  of  the  parish  of  Clodock,  in  the  county 
of  Brecknock.  His  son.  Sir  Humphrey  Howarth,  Bart, 
having  greatly  involved  himself  in  embarassment,  by 
severe  contests  for  the  representation  of  this  county  in 
Parliament,  and  by  other  expensive  pursuits,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  mortgaging  this  extensive  property  to 
Walter  Wilkins,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for  this 
county,  by  whom,  in  due  time,  the  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed, and  the  estate  of  Maeslough  purchased.  This 
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gentleman  has  erected,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  house 
of  the  Vaughan  family,  a  large  mansion. 

The  parochial  assessments  collected  in  the  Radnorshire 
fmrt,  for  the  service  of  the  year  ISOd,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £41  1  Is.  8^d. 

SceMatHeai  AeenmmU 

The  cliixrch  of  Clasbuiy  consists  of  a  nave,  chanodf  porrh,  and  a  aqaaro 
tower  containing  six  bells.  The  chancel  contains  several  handsome  monu- 
ments commemurative  of  the  loyal  and  respe<.'tal)le  family  of  \\'illianis,  of 
Gwernyfinl,  and  also  of  Dcvereux,  of  Tregoed,  with  their  .several  cM  uteheous. 

On  the  north  ride  of  the  church  are  four  windows,  each  containing  two 
lights.  The  east  window  contains  throe  lights,  <livi(ie<l  by  stone  miulions 
supporting  ciiujiu'foil  arch«*s.  The  pjmce  abovt',  under  the  point  of  the  arch, 
is  filUil  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  aedicated  to  St.  Teter.  The  church -yard 
is  Ter^'  sTiacious,  and,  standuig  on  the  dedrrat)r  of  an  eminence,  commaads  a 
beautiiul  and  picturetque  view  of  the  nver,  and  of  the  adjoining  country. 

Tliis  liciu  lice  is  a  vicarag«*,  n'niainiiig  in  charge,  and  estimated  in  r.Picr 
JieffiSf  at  XlO  i>er  annum.  The  great  tithes  of  this  parif^h  we.re,confeiTe»l  by 
Bcsrnard  de  Newmarchc,  its  conqueror,  <m  the  monks  of  Gloucester,  as  a 
means  of  atoning  for  his  military  s{)oliations.  These  tathes  still  continue  to 
f'lirieh  the  clcrfr^'  of  that  eathe<lral  ehureh.  and  the  ])atronap'  of  this  benefice 
i.M  M'<te<l  In  its  hishoj).  AlthouL^h  thi-re  an'  two  chaiu'ls  in  tln'  r>reekno«-kshirc 
division  of  this  jjarish,  viz.,  i  t  liudru  and  i'iptoii,  the\'  have  been  suliered  to 

fiiU  into  decay  and  rain,  and  the  whole  duty  has  been  tnuafiarred  to  the 
church  of  ClMbmj. 

JAit  of  Incumbentt, 

John  Williams  '  17S0  Thomas  Stock,  rcintitated   1787 

John  Williama,  Jmir.  ••••   1760  Charles  Horavare  Peoalj  Lowtliar  1804 

Thomas  Owen     ChariflB  findlqr  Wany   182? 

Thomas  Stock,  A. M  1778 

The  first  vicar  of  this  parish  of  whoui  an^-  written  account  has  been  trans- 
mitted WB0  Alexander  Cnriffith,  c£  the  family  of  that  name,  resident  at  tho 
Gacr,  in  the  parish  of  Llowus,  in  this  hundred.  He  was  educated  at  Ilart 
Hall,  in  the  I'liiM  r-ity  of  Oxford,  and  lived  in  the  troublesome  time  of 
the  Givat  liebellion.  On  all  occasions  he  manifested  himself  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  tlie  royal  cause,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  the  Church  ^  England, 
lie  wrote  and  published  many  treatises,  as  wdl  on  subjects  of  polcniieal 
diWnity,  as  on  th(*  Jarring  juilities  of  the  day,  :ind  was  the  anthov  «if'  th(^ 
''Hue  and  Cry"  alur  Vavasor  i*owell,  the  f^rand  apostate  and  nipaeious 
sequestrator  of  the  benefices  of  this  county,  ami  of  Wales.  His  publications, 
pardcularly  the  latter,  alarmed  and  annoyed  the  republicans  and  fanatics  c£ 
those  innovating  times,  who,  in  order  to  silence  and  ruin  him,  inventcil  tho 
grossest  and  most  unfounded  calumnies,  and  eltrd  him  to  n|»]>«'ar  brfon^  their 
court  of  unjust  inquisition,  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness  and  lasciviousaess. 
From  such  a  tribunal,  in  which  llie  same  persons  were  prosecutors,  witnesses^ 
and  Judges,  no  innocence  ever  escaped.  He  was  ^ected,  and  hts  benefice  of 
Clast  >uiy  sequestrated,  in  the  year  1649. 

Charitable  Donations, 
In  the  year  16U5  Walter  Meredith  bctiueuilied  by  will  certain  houses,  of 
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wWcli  the  rent  chai^  is  X3  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  dothing  mx  old 
pcr»ons  of  thia  pariA  one  vear,  and  dght  young  persoM  the  foUowmg  year. 

Mrs.  Seagood  devised  the  sum  of  £4,  being  the  yearly  int^mst  of  tte  snni 
of  £100  in  moiu  V,  vestal  by  will  in  Lord  Yisoount  Hereford,  fiv  the  ass 


and  l>eni'lit  oi'  the  ]>of>r  of  this  parish.  _  _ 

In  the  year  1612  Sir  Da^id  Williams,  Bart,  of  Gwemyfed,  ^ 

annual  mm  of  iCS  6s.  5d.,  arisbg  from  tithes,  partly  to  purchwe  bread  for 
the  poor,  and  partly  for  the  preaching  of  an  annual  semloil  in  the  diarch  of 
Clawuiyt  Tested  in  the  parianioners  of  Gendwr  by  wilL 


GLTRO. 


This  parish,  whic  h,  after  it  had  fallen  under  the  power 
of  the  Norman  Lords  oi'  Brecknock  and  Biiallt,  reverted 
at  a  subsequent  period  to  Walter  Fychan,  son  of  Eineon 
Clyd,  Lord  of  Elfael,  the  original  proprietor,  remained 
several  centuries  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
Roger  Vaugliaii,  Esq.,  of  Clyro,  who  served  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Radnor  in  the  year  1^0, 
when  ship  money  was  exacted  by  the  Parliament,  belonged 
to  this  family ;  so  likewise  did  the  Vaughans,  of  Harpton, 
in  the  parish  of  Radnor,  and  of  Bugaildu,  in  this  oounty, 
and  of  Courtfield,  in  the  parish  of  (S>odrich,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  persons  of  affluence  and  respectability.  The 
family  seat  in  this  parish,  called  the  Court  of  Clyro,  was 
anciently  a  venerable  mansion,  hut  is  now  converted  into 
a  farm-house.  The  ancient  embattled  gateway  and  arch 
which  open  the  approacli  to  the  house  still  remain  entire 
on  the  north  side. 

Near  to  the  village  of  Clyro,  partly  to  the  south-east 
of  the  church,  on  a  small  emmence,  containing  about  two 
acres  of  land,  are  the  remains  of  extensive  huildings, 
which  appear  to  have  once  covered  the  whole  area,  aid 
were  encompassed  with  a  deep  trench  or  moat.  A  sub- 
terranean arched  passage  led  from  the  centre  of  these 
ruins  towards  the  river  Wye.  The  summit  on  which 
these  dilapidated  remains  of  buildings  appear,  and  which 
commands  a  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  prospect  of 
the  river,  both  towards  the  east  and  west,  and  of  the 
adjoining  country,  is  now  called  the  Castle  Bank.  It 
admits  of  much  doubt  whether  this  was  the  real  site  of 
Clyro  Castle ;  the  ruins  rather  &vour  the  supposition  of  a 
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monastery,  or  of  some  religious  house;  and  this  conjec- 
ture is  further  corroborated  by  the  vicinity  of  an  exten- 
sive and  a  valuable  farm,  called  "  Tir-y-mynach,"  t.  e., 
Monk-land,  which  is  now  let  at  nearly  £600  per  annum. 
Most  probably  this  estate,  or  farm,  constituted  Clyro 
Grange,  a  part  of  tlie  property  with  which  the  Abbey  of 
of  Cwmhir,  in  tliis  county,  was  endowed  ;  and  tliese 
ruins,  if  not  the  remains  of  a  castle,  formed  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  abbot,  or  cells  for  the  habitation  of  monks^ 
subject  to  his  visitation. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  and  near 
to* a  respectable  looking  old  farm-house,  erected  about 
three  centuries  ago,  called  Court  Evan  Owynne,  stands 
a  very  large  tumulus,  or  barrow,  about  40  feet  high,  and 
nearly  100  yards  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat  and  high  rampart.  It  originally  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  building,  and  the  foundations  of 
walls  are  still  visible.  To  what  use  this  fortification  was 
originally  applied,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  Roman  or  Norman  invaders  of  this  district,  or  both, 
is  a  matter  enveloped  in  obscurity.  It  overlooks  the  town 
and  castle  of  Hay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
also  commands  a  view  of  the  Ciaer  encampment,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfihangel-ar-Arrwy,  or  Michaelchurch,  in 
this  county,  and  also  of  the  hills  around  Dorston  and 
Peterchurch,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 

On  the  south  side  of  the  marsh,  called  Rhdsgoch,  so 
named  from  its  red  appearance,  is  an  extensive  farm, 
called  Llys-Ifor,  or  Ifor's  palace.  This  habitation  has 
been  in  ancient  times  (jncompassed  by  a  deep  trench  of 
considerable  depth,  and  by  a  high  rampart,  or  vallum. 
The  voice  of  tradition  assigns  this  property  to  have  for- 
merly belonged  to  an  inferior  chieftain,  or  reguluBf  of 
the  name  of  Ifor.  Who  could  this  second  ranked  prince 
have  been  but  Ifor,  the  father  of  Cynhyllyn,  of  whom 
descended  Ellistan  Glodrudd,  regulus  of  Moelynaidd  and 
Fferllys,  or  perhaps  rather  Ifor,  the  son  of  Idnerth, 
and  younger  brother  of  Madoc,  Lord  of  Moelynaidd  and 
Elfael,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  gavelkind,  inherited 
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a  certain  portion  of  this  division  of  Radnorshire  ?  lo  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  site  of  this  ancient  fortification 
is  in  no  degree  imposing,  and  seems  better  calculated  for 
the  station  of  an  ambush^  which  might  surprize  and 
annoy  an  enemy  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Pain's  Castle, 
distant  about  two  miles  and  a  half  towards  the  west,  than 
a  defensive  position  to  secure  the  country  from  incur- 
sions. The  name  only  implies  that  it  was  the  court  or 
palace  of  Ifor,  guarded  in  front  by  the  marsh  before-men- 
tioned. 

At  Gwern-fythen  House,  in  this  parish,  lived  Sir  William 
Whitney,  Bart.,  who  inherited  this  estate,  with  many  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  eitherby  marrWng  the  Welsh  heiress, 
or  derived  it  from  his  ancestor,  Hugh  Whitney,  Esq., 
who  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Fychan,  Esq.,  of  Maeslough,  as  before  related.  Several 
gentlemen  of  this  family  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Radnor,  as  Sir  Robert  Whitney,  Bart., 
in  the  year  156-2;  and  Sir  William  Whitney,  Bart.,  in  j 
the  years  IGOS  and  1616.  The  proprietor  of  Gwern- 
fythen  estate  had  by  Anne,  his  wife,  ten  sons,  all  of  whom  ; 
attained  the  state  of  manhood,  and  to  each  of  whom  the 
father  left  by  will  respectable  freeholds,  equally  dividing, 
according  to  the  law  of  gavelkind,  perhaps  at  the  impulse 
of  his  wife,  from  whom  in  all  probability  this  property 
descended,  all  his  landed  estates  among  them, — all  of 
which  have  long  since  passed  into  other  hands. 

A  Roman  road  entenng  the  chapel  ry  of  Bettws  Clyro, 
at  Pen-yr-heol,  intersects  this  parish,  and  by  Tu-yn-yr- 
heol,  proceeds  through  it  to  the  river  Wye,  and  the  town 
of  Hay. 

This  parish  contains  four  townships,  or  hamlets,  viz., 
Clyro,  Bettws  Clyro,  and  Bronydd,  in  which  the  parochial 
assessments  arc  paid  collectively,  and  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £508  4s*  0^., 
raised  at  Is.  in  the  pound.  According  to  the  return 
published  in  the  year  1801,  the  resident  populatioii  of 
this  parish  consisted  of  602  individuala. 
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Ecclencuiical  Account, 

The  ohiirch  oooflutf  of  a  nave,  cfaanoel,  tower,  and  a  porch,  and  is  dedicated 

(0  St  ^licbaeL 

The  benefice  of  Ctfto  is  a  disdiarged  vicarage,  wiih  the  diapd  of  BettwB 

annexed.  It  is  estimated  in  Liber  RegU  at  £6  per  annum.  The  tithes  are 
dividwl  l)etween  the  prebendary  of  Clyro,  who  is  the  impropriator,  and  the 
vicar.  The  clear  annual  income  of  the  latter,  some  years  since,  was  £40. 
The  total  amount  at  present  exceeds  XI 89  per  annum.  The  yearly  tenths 
are  123. 

The  prebend  of  CIjto,  in  the  CoUegiatc  Church  of  Brecknock,  b  valued  in 
Liber  Jitujia  at  £7  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  and  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishl^ 
of  St.  David's.   No  church  register  existed  prior  to  the  year  1 700. 

Liu  qf  IfUMmhmU* 

William  Jones  1728     Edward  Edwards,  A.M  1764 

William  Stephens,  L^.    1749     Uicbani  Drake  Veasbks,  D.D.  . .  1800 

CkantahU  JXanaHmu, 

In  the  year  1773  "Mrs.  Gwynne  devised  by  will  the  sum  of  £600,  and 
directe<l  it  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lan<l,  and  vested  it  in  Mr.  James 
l*rice,  her  executor,  the  yexu*ly  rent  of  which  to  be  paid  to  a  schoolmaster, 
Ibr  teaching,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  poor  childroQ  of  this  parish. 

BRTNawiir. 

The  cwmwd  to  which  it  anciently  appertained  was  de- 
nominated Castell-Maen,  i.  e.,  Huntington  Castle-manor, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford.  It  contains  about  3000  acres 
of  inclosed  and  cultivated  land,  and  2000  acres  of  hills 
iminclosed  and  uncultivated.  By  the  return  published 
in  the  year  1801,  the  resident  population  of  this  pariah 
then  consisted  of  277  individuaiB.  The  parochial  assess- 
ments for  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £221  ISs.  8d., 
raised  at  8s.  4d.  in  the  pound. 

A  Mr.  Griffith  is  at  this  time  in  actual  possession  of  an 
estate,  and  resides  in  the  farm-house,  called  the  Partway ^ 
which  his  ancestors  have  enjoyed,  in  a  direct  line,  fortne 
last  four  centuries.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  this  estate  an  object  interesting 
to  the  local  historian.  A  superior  claim  to  notice  arises 
from  having  a  Roman  road  running  through  it,  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  assimilates  it  to  others  of  a  like 
appellation  in  many  counties  of  England,  particularly 
Herefordshire.  The  commencement  of  this  road,  in  the 
county  of  Radnor,  may  be  traced  in  the  vicinitjr  of  the 
Roman  camp  called  Chter^  in  the  parish  of  Uannhangel- 
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ar-Arrwy,  or  Michaelchurch  on  the  Arrow,  whence  it 
scuds  along  the  level  summit  of  Brilley  mountain,  com- 
luanding  a  most  extensive  and  picturesque  view  of  the 
country  on  both  sides,  and  also  of  the  course  of  the 
Arrow,  when  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  it 
descends  the  brow  with  a  gentle  sweep  to  a  place  called 
Bwlch-ar-heol,  «.  *'the  defile,  or  pass  on  the  Roman 
road,^  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  of 
which  proceeds  to  the  parish  of  Clascwm-Llansantfraid, 
and,  finally,  to  the  river  leithon,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fihangel  Helygen ;  the  other  advances  in  a  straight  line 
to  Pen-yr-heol,  and  Tu-yn-yr-heol,  in  the  parishes  of 
Bettws  Clyro  and  Clyro,  and  joins  the  Roman  road 
leading  from  the  town  of  Hay. 

On  the  south-eastern  side  of  this  parish,  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  is  a  large  morass,  called  Rhos-goch,  t. 

the  red  morass,*'  extending  in  length  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth;  producing 
a  most  excellent  kind  of  peat,  nearly  eaual  in  heat  and 
durability  to  coal,  and  exceeding  it  in  innammability. 

EcdeticLstical  Account, 

This  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  a  low  tower  oontainincf  two  ?ni!iH 
bells,  and  a  porch.  The  cast  window  consists  of  three  lights,  divided  by 
fitonc  mullions  bupportimr  tret'uil  arches.  The  space  above,  under  the  pointed 
arch  of  the  wmdow.  is  Imed  up  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  tooth-east  angle 
of  the  eocterior  wall  of  the  chancel  is  fixed  a  long  stone,  on  the  cast  side  of 
which  is  8culpture<l  a  female  figure^  and  on  the  south  side  a  mafei  nithoat 
any  inscription.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 

In  the  drarch-yard,  whidi  oommands  an  extensiyc  prospi>ct,  is  a  atone  of 
considerable  length,  and  about  one  foot  in  breadth,  different  in  (juality  from 
the  stones  in  thi.s  vicinity,  oripnally  placed  erect,  but  now  by  the  \ioli  nc«*  of 
time  and  weather  inclining  much  towards  the  west,  on  which  are  sculptured 
aeveral  crosses  and  figures. 

Thebenetoof  Biyngwinbai«ctaiy,eBtaDatedm£A0rl2!Miiat£ll  08.  Sd. 
per  annum ;  but  the  total  emoliunent  of  the  rector's  annual  income  exceeds 
at  present  £200.  The  yearly  tenths  aro  41  28. 8d.  The  patiidi  ragiater  oom- 
meuces  about  the  year  1600. 


In  the  jear  1706  Baahaid  Jonei^  Ssq.,  deviaed  hy  iriU  a  reBlpcfaaiige  ef 
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Humphrey  Price 
James  Powell  •< 
Onslow  Banett  •< 
Bowlaad  Regtn 


1G40  William  Powell 

1008  Samuel  Powell . 

1796  Samoel  Dafles . 
1740 


1780 
1796 
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£2  1  (h.  per  annum,  f^coTircd  on  land,  and  HOW  VHlod  in  Mr.  WiOim  Qon, 
for  tile  use  of  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

The  Sam  tti  iCS  per  annum  was  also  devised  bv  will,  bearing  no  date,  by  a 
pmn  imknoin^  fir  the  boMfil  of  the  poor  of  tiik 

LLAHBBDBy  PAtll'S  OAflTLB. 

Pain's  Castle  is  a  township  of  itself,  and  is  united  in 
all  respects,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  with  Llanbedr,  thereby 
forming  one  parish,  and  including  in  one  return  the 
number  of  its  population,  and  the  amount  of  its  parochial 
assessments.  According  to  the  return  published  in  the 
year  1801,  the  resident  population  conristed  of  78  in- 
dividaals.  The  nooey  raised  for  the  service  of  Ae  year 
1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £350  10s.  8d.,  assessed  at 
13s.  8d.  in  the  pound.  The  town  consists  of  four  streets, 
or  roads,  interseeting  each  other  at  right  angles,  subten- 
ding the  four  cardinal  points,  and  containing  several  old 
and  respectable  farm-houses,  viz.,  the  Castle,  belonging 
to  Walter  Wilkins,  Esq  ,  M.P. ;  the  Upper  House,  the 
property  of  J.  C.  Severn,  Esq. ;  and  Pen-y-dre,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Prosser — which  two  latter  houses  are  of  very 
antique  appearance ;  and  the  New  House,  belonging  to 
the  son  of  the  James  Williams,  Esq.,  of  the  town  of  Hay. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  seems  judiciously  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  commanding  and  controlling  the 
vicinity.  It  was  a  fortress  of  consiiferable  strength  and  im- 
portance, having  a  very  lofty  keep,  or  citadel,  surrounded 
by  a  moat  twenty  feet  deep,  and  encompassing  an  area  of 
an  acre  and  a  half,  intrtiiched  in  the  same  manner,  and 
communicating  with  the  former.  It  was  also  secured  by 
an  exterior  intrenchment  of  considerable  depth  and  extent, 
part  of  which,  viz.,  that  towards  the  east,  has  been  de- 
faced, and  is  now  covered  with  buildings,  inclosing  about 
twelve  acres  of  land.  It  wanted,  however,  one  appendage 
of  ancient  fortification,  viz.,  water,  of  which  there  appears 
at  present  no  source  of  supply  sufficient  to  fill  the 
trenches. 

This  formidable  fortress  was  begun  by  Paganus  de 

Quercis,  (a.  d.  1130,)  wlio  accompanied  the  Conqueror 
into  England,  and  completed  by  his  son,  Thomas  de 
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Paganus.  His  daughter  and  sole  heir  conveyed  it  by 
marriage,  together  with  other  immense  possessions  in  the 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  to  William  de 
Braos,  Lord  of  GoweTt  Brecknock  and  Buallt,  and  of 
Bramber,  in  the  county  of  Sossez — a  baron  of  great 
power,  wealth,  and  influence.  It  was  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  Welsh  wars,  particularly  by  Prince 
Rhys ;  and  besieged  by  Gwenwynyn,  Lord  of  Powis,  who 
sustained  a  total  discomfiture.  These  repeated  attacks, 
and  the  subsequent  spoliations  of  the  country  people,  have 
reduced  this  once  frowning  and  terrific  stronghold  to  the 
mean  and  despicable  appearance  which  it  now  exhibits ; 
nothing  more  remaining  of  it  at  present  than  a  few  loose 
fragments  of  its  external  walls. 

The  mountain  between  Pain's  Castle  and  Glasbury, 
over  which  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  the  form^  to 
the  latter  passes,  is  called  the  Bacons.  It  remains  nn- 
indosedy  and  extends  about  five  miles  from  east  to  west. 
It  has  several  points  which  command  extensive  views, 
which  might  have  served  as  beacons,  and  used  to  convey 
intelligence  to  the  castle,  and  to  other  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  No  sort  of  intrenchments,  however,  nor 
tumuli,  or  artificial  mounds  for  observation,  have  been 
discovered  upon  it. 

Ecclesiastical  Account, 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  a  low  tower  rontaining 
three  bells. 

TluB  benefioe  is  a  penxitnal  caracy,  not  in  chax^  wider  the  prebend  eC 
BoqgPnood,  stated  in  XiMr  Jiegis  to  be  of  the  dear  yottfy  "valne  of  X8;  Iml 
its  poraeent  wnohimentii  amount  to  £60, 

I»LAND]>BWI-FAOB. 

Illis  small  parish  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river 

Bach-Howey.  According  to  the  return  published  in  the 
year  1801,  its  resident  population  consisted  of  116  indi- 
viduals. Its  parochial  assessments  collected  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  £58  Is.  6^d.,  raised  at 
Is.  6d.  in  the  pound.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been 
discovered  in  this  parish. 


LLAMDSILO  ORABAN. 
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JEkdmasUcal  AeeomU. 

Thv  cluirch  consists  of  a  nave  only,  and  has  a  fmiall  tiirrot  oontainlnpj  one 
little  Ix'U.  This  bi>iu>fu-(>  is  a  cha]K'l  only,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  JLloweai 
stated  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  ^£24. 

LLAHDRILO  OSABAH,  oIkU  LLANDBILO  OBXBUf. 

Nearly  two  miles  from  Craig-pwll-du,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bach-Ilowey,  a  river  whiclj  at  the  place 
of  its  disemboguement  separates  the  parishes  of  Llandeilo 
Graban  and  Llan-y-styfian,  is  a  rising  and  almost  circular 
eminence  called  Twyn  y  Garth.  Upon  the  summit  of 
this  hill  is  a  small  camp,  nearly  circular,  containing  only 
one  ditch,  but  in  a  high  state  of  preservatiop.  The  only 
entrance  is  on  the  east  side ;  and  about  eighty  .yaids 
distant  from  it,  only  inclining  to  the  north-east,  are  two 
cameddau.  The  ascent  to  the  camp  is  very  steep  upon 
all  sides,  and  three  or  four  thousand  men  might  defend 
it  against  an  army.  On  the  south  side  of  the  camp  is  a 
piece  of  land,  nearly  square,  inclosed  by  a  slight  ditch, 
and  seemingly  coeval  with  the  intrenchment.  One  side 
of  it  is  protected  by  the  rampart  of  the  camp. 

On  viewing  this  camp  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
rocks  of  Craig-pwU-du,  a  celebrated  cataract  on  the  river 
Bach-Howey,  a  variety  of  interesting  reflections  is  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  the  antiquary.  It  is  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  even  gravely  asserted  by  Welsh  chro- 
niclers, that  the  traitor  and  usurper  Owrtherin  Gwrthenau 
after  his  deposition  retreated  into  the  wilds  of  Radnor- 
shire, denominated  Elfael,  and  there  for  some  time  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen.  Now,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  asked,  in  what  place  in  Elfael  could  a  more 
gloomy  spot  for  a  castle  be  selected  than  Craig-pwll-du, 
which  bears  to  this  day  the  appellation  of  Domini  Castra, 
or  the  Lord's  Castle,"  especially  when  we  recollect  that 
this  dingle  was  at  t,hat  time  with  lofty  and  majestic  oaks 
impervious  to  the  view  ?  Or  what  camp  in  all  this  dis- 
trict is  equally  calculated  to  give  confidence  and  security 
as  that  above  described  ? 

The  population  of  this  parish  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  this  century  past.    According  to  the  return 
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published  in  the  year  1801  the  number  of  its  resident 
inhabitants  was  372.  The  parochial  assessments  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  Bum 
of  £118. 

EeelenagHcal  Account. 

The  parish  church  con!jL!<td  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  a  s<^uarc  tower  of  stond 
contiiining  three  beUa^  toad  «  porah.  The  nave  is  eenanted  from  the  chaaeel 

by  a  timber  firamc,  or  screw ;  the  roof  is  ribbed  witn  oak ;  the  pews  haTe  an 
antique  appearance,  and  want  that  n»'atiii's.s  wliirli  if<  dcrivi^l  fmni  nnifomnty. 

This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  hoideu  under  the  prebend  in  the  CoUe* 
nate  Churcii  of  Brecknock.  It  has  been  aoginaated  by  two  kyls  of  Queoa 
Anne's  bounty,  viz.,  X200  in  the  year  1716,  and  £1800  in  1778.  This  money 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  year  1 785.  The  total  emohuaeilti 
of  this  benefice  amount  at  pn\«<ent  to  the  yearly  sum  of  f  ()9. 

The  prebend  of  Llandeilo  GraV)an,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecknock, 
was  seised  in  the  year  1649  by  the  parliamentar)'  sequestrators,  and  perverted 
from  its  original  dcstanation  to  their  fanatic  pur^wscs.  It  is  estimat^Hi  in  Liber 
Regis  to  be  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  £9  13s.  4d.  The  yearly  tenths  am 
198.  4d. 

Lisiqf  Ineumbenis. 

Henry  Penry,]lesosed  in  nae...  1717    ThooMS  Wliltem%  litfaAogost...  1«B 

John  PoweU  •  1722 

CkarUabk  DanaiUmi* 

In  1726  Mr.  David  Bcddocs  bequeathed  by  will  the  pffindpil  sum  of  £100, 

which  has  been  l.iid  out  in  tlu'  ]inn  h:isc'  of  land,  and  £5  per  annum,  and  has 
directed  it  to  l>c  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  parish.  No 
trustee.^  appointed. 

In  1686  Thomas  George  bequeathed  by  wiD,  iar  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
this  parish,  the  sum  of  £10,  secured  on  land.  No  trustees  appoinfea.  No 

further  intonnation  can  ho  frivcn. 

in  1686  William  Ceorge  bemieathed  by  will  the  sum  of  £40,  the  annual 
interest  of  which  he  directed  to  oe  distributed  among  the  poor  iidiabitants  of 
this  pariah.   No  ttustees.   No  ftorther  information  can  be  given. 

An  unknown  person  lelt,  supposed  by  will,  date  unknown,  a  rent-charge 
upon  land  of  the  v:due  of  10s.  ^>er  animm,  and  directed  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  i)arish. 

LLAimTBPHAir. 

The  author  has  not  succeeded  iu  discovering  any  vestiges 
of  remote  antiquity,  either  druidical  or  military.  It  cer- 
tainly must  have  possessed  some  of  the  latter  description, 
as  there  is  a  respectable  farm-house,  called  Tu-yn-yr- 
heol,  i.  e.,  the  house  on  the  Roman  road,"  which  pene- 
trated into  this  parish  from  Bettws  Clyro.  There  also 
stands,  upon  a  lofty  eminence  of  steep  ascent,  another 
respectable  iarm-house,  called  Ciliau,  t.  e.,  Retreats^" 
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or  Recesses/'  denoting  it  to  have  been  a  scene  of  military 
retreat  in  acme  distant  and  unknown  age — perhaps  at 
the  time  when  Bernard  de  Newmarche  and  his  Norman 
followers  crossed  the  Wye,  and  attacked  this  district ;  or 
its  original  name  may  have  been  Gniliau,  t.  ^,  Vigila- 
tones,"  a  designation  which  the  site  is  wdl  calculate  to 
answer,  for  it  commands  a  prospect  as  wide  and  extensive 
as  it  is  fine  and  picturesque. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  population  of  this  parish 
in  1801,  the  number  of  resident  inhabitants  was  246. 
The  parochial  assessments  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £196  Us.  6d.,  at 
Is.  in  the  pound. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Llanstephan  is  Francis 
Fowke,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  Boaghrood  Castle. 

Ecch'sia^tical  Account. 

church  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  a  low  tower  containing  four  bells, 
and  a  porch.  The  communion  table  is  a  stone  slab.  The  chancel,  which 
cotitaim  the  laTacnmi,  and  8q>ulchral  tablets  ocMDmemorating  a  fiunily  of  the 
name  of  James,  of  Tu-yn-yr-heol,  is  soparatetl  from  the  navo  by  a  timber 
frame,  un<l«'r  a  pointetl  arch  of  stone,  an<l  a  roocUofl  of  fine  oak,  very  tlcfxantly 
carved,  with  rosettes  and  vine  leaves  intertwined,  supported  by  oak  piliurs 
handamnely  piUutered. 

Tbia  benefice  is  a  perpetnal  coracy,  not  in  charge,  estimated  in  Liber  Regis 
at  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £0.  The  Archdeacon  of  Brecknfx'k  is  the  patron. 
All  the  tithes  are  ahenated  th>m  the  church,  and  possesseil  by  lay  impropriators. 
Tlie  eoracy  has  been  augmented  by  two  lots  of  Queen  Anne*8  bounty,  viz., 
£900  m  Aognst,  1747,  and  £900  in  September,  1754.  Its  total  emommente 
amount  at  pieeent  to  Hie  annual  aom  or  £S0, 

Lift  qf  IneumbmtM, 

Thamai  Janua   1780   John  Bdwaida  1709 

JanUnJeaUaa   1740   Tbomat  WilUana  1780 

CfharkdbU  DonatUm. 

In  the  year  1681  Mr.  Thomas  Ilavard  bequeathed  the  annual  interest  of 
the  innndpal  8im£S0,Ti&,i^nowTeitediniheniin^  churchwardeni^ 
and  direeted  it  to  be  distribufeed  among  the  poor  mhalntanta  of  thia  paiiah. 

LLOWBS. 

The  parish  of  T.lowes  contains  some  ancient  vestiges 
of  the  military  kind.  Besides  numerous  encampments  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  there  is  a  respec- 
table fenn-house  called  **  Gaer,*'  erected  on  the  area  of  a 
Roman  camp  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  contiguons 
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to  the  Roman  road  which  proceeds  from  "Graer/*  in  the 
parish  of  Michaelchurch,  and  passes  by  "  Pen-yr-heol," 
and  througli  this  parish  to  Tu-yii-yr-heol,  and  so  on  to 
the  Wye.  It  is  said  that  the  Danes  entered  Hereford- 
shire, and  penetrated  along  the  line  of  the  Wye  as  far  as 
Buallt.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the  course 
of  that  surprizing  march,  some  of  these  encampments 
were  occupied  by  that  fierce  and  warlike  people. 

According  to  the  return  of  its  resident  population, 
published  in  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
was  363.   The  parochial  assessments  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £202  5s.  l^d., . 
at  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

The  greater  part  of  this  parish  was  once  the  property 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Howarth,  Bart.,  who  represented  this 
county  in  Parliament.  His  ancestor  married  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  Vaughan,  Esq-»  of  Maeslough,  a 
descendant  of  Walter  Fychan,  son  of  Eineon  Clyd,  the 
ancient  reaulus  of  Elfael.  Sir  Humphrey's  seat  and  park 
were  in  this  parish.  The  name  of  Howarth,  it  is  said, 
was  originally  Havard.  The  &mily  resided,  according 
to  the  report  of  some,  at  White  House,  in  the  parish  ^ 
Michaelchurch,  in  this  county,  and  of  others,  at  Caebalfa. 
Both  these  traditions  may  be  true  at  different  periods. 
Sir  Humphrey  Howarth,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  Maeslough, 
had  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Davies.  This  marriage  produced  an  only  son,  viz., 
Man  waring  Probert  Howarth,  who  died  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  leaving  a  son  who  is  lately  arrived  from  the  East 
Indies.  Sir  Humphrey  had  a  brother,  whose  son  Henry 
was  rector  of  Oladestry.  He  left  behind  him  seyersu 
diildren:  1.  Henry,  the  barrister,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  river  Thames,  when  his  talents  were  at  the  point  of 
attaining  the  height  of  his  profession;  2.  Hiiniphrey, 
late  member  of  Parliament  for  tlie  borough  of  Evesham  ; 
3.  Edward,  now  Sir  Edward,  general  of  artillery ;  4. 

Mrs.  Allen,  wife  of   Allen,  Esq.,  of  the  Lodge,  in 

the  county  of  Brecknock.  Henry,  rector  of  Gladestry, 
in  this  county,  had  a  brother  to  whom  were  bom  two 
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sons,  both  of  whom  were  promoted  to  high  rank  in  their 
respective  professions,  one  having  been  a  general,  and  the 
other  an  admiral.  Both  departed  this  life  in  the  town  of 
Hay,  Brecknockshire,  about  twenty  years  since.  The 
late  Sir  Humphrey  Howarth,  Bart.,  the  last  proprietor  of 
Maeslough  of  the  name,  married  the  relict  of  Sir  David 
Henry  Williams,  Bart.,  of  Owemyfed,  in  the  parish  of 
Cl&sbury,  in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  and  in  her  right 
enjoyed  for  life  the  estates  of  Gwernyfed,  Lodge,  kc. 


The  ohTirch  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
tiinbtT  railiiio;,  a  low  square  tower  containiiif*  two  belLs,  and  havln|i;  throe 
raugea  of  lights  on  each  side,  and  crowned  with  a  weather-cock,  and  a  purch. 
In  rae  chancel,  on  tiie  aonlJk  wall,  are  snrooided  the  armorial  bearing^  cf  the 
ancient  and  respectable  house  of  Ilowartn.  The  family  vault  lies  beneath. 
A  tombstone  in  this  church-yard  contains  the  onlj  Wdflh  imd^llion  that 
'  ia  recorded  in  this  county,  which  is  as  follows : — 


In  the  church-yard  is  a  angular  monument  of  remote  antiqcdty.  Thii 

consists  of  a  stone  of  immense  weight  and  dimension,  placed  erect,  and 
measuring  in  helglit  aljout  seven  yards  from  the  surface  of  the  groun<l, 
and  in  brcatlth  about  two  yards,  and  neoiiy  bix  feet  in  thicknesis,  and 
canred  or  sculptured  into  the  nmilitnde  of  a  human  body.  On  its  breast  is 
delineated  a  large  circle,  divided  into  four  semilunar  compartments,  separated 
by  rich  sctilpf  iire.  In  tho  rontrt>  of  the  circle  is  a  lozenge.  The  lower  part 
ot  the  body  ia  decorated  with  lozenges  and  triangles.  Its  arms  have  been 
bniben  off  hy  acddent,  or  by  Tiolence,  or  by  the  oonroding  band  <^  time. 
This  amputation  aifords  just  matte  r  for  regret;  as,  if  these  parts  had  remained 
unrautilatt'd  and  entire,  they  might  have  given  a  clue  to  discover  the  hidden 
meaning  of  this  astonishing  i)i<'ce  of  emblematical  sculptuiv.  The  conse- 
queuco  of  this  loss  is  the  indulgence  of  conjectures.  Some,  among  whom  was 
uie  late  Tbeophilns  Jones,  EsqL,  suppose  tliat  this  fbrmidable  6giu*e  representa 
Malaen,  the  British  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  war.  A  Christian  cemetery  must 
be  deemed  an  extraordinary' situation  for  tho  onctlon  of  the  IniMjr*^  of  a  pagan 
deity.  The  traditional  report  resjK'cting  the  origin  of  this  monumental  stone  ia 
replete  with  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  ridiculmtsness,  and  outrages  every 
d^ree  of  prolmbilitV.  For  it  asserts  that  a  oertiun  female,  of  gigantic 
strength,  canf<l  Moll  AVmUkm-,  thretv  this  immense  stone  out  of  her  shoe 
across  the  river  fruuj  C'litlbrd  Castlc>,  which  she  had  constructed,  distant 

about  three  miles.  The  British  and  original  apj>ellutiun  of  Moll  Walbec  was 
Malam-T-Walfa,  i.  0.,  ^  the  ftny  ci  the  indosure." 

This  benefice  is  a  dischargc<l  vicarage,  estimated  in  Liher  Bccjis  at  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  The  yearly  tenths  are  17s.    The  An  hdeacon  of 

Brecknock  is  the  j»roprict<ir  of  the  tithe^i,  and  patron  of  the  beueHcc 

AttCU.  CAUB,^  THiHii  b£Kl£S^  VOL.  IV.^  8UPPX4£Miil<T.  4  A 


Ecclmasticcd  Account. 


"William  Bevan,  o  Fedwllwyd,  flan  y 


bjd  hwn  yn  1 7  dydd  Ebnll,  a  blwydli^ 
1684.  Miseroro  mei,  Deos." 
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JAtt  of  Incumbents. 

William  Stephens,  L.B   1735     John  Jones  1764 

The  total  emolumenta  may  amount  at  present  to  the  annual  sum  of  £70. 

Charitable  Donation. 

In  tbc  year  1704,  Mrs.  Susannah  Ilowarth  devised  a  rent-charge  of  10s., 
now  v(-st(Hl  in  Thomas  Griilith,  by  ivill,  for  the  puxpose  of  piirchaang  bread 
for  thti  poor  of  tiiia  pariah. 

MIOBABLOSUBOB* 

The  Welsh  appellation  of  Michaelchurch  is  Llanfihan- 
gel-ar-Arrvvy,  that  is,  the  church  or  parish  of  St.  Michael 
on  the  river  Arrow,  it  being  situated  along  the  banks  of 
that  river.  From  the  return  of  its  resident  population, 
published  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  thea  consisted  of  172  individuals.  The 
parochial  assessments  amoanted  to  £97  17s.  0^.  for  the 
year  ISOS,  at  6s.  in  the  pound. 

There  are  in  this  parisn  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  en- 
campment of  very  large  extent;  the  area  contains  several 
acres  of  land.  It  commences  in  an  arable  field,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Kington  to  Hay, 
almost  opposite  to  a  farm-house  called  Postles,  and  reaches 
in  a  nortiiern  direction  to  the  river  Arrow.  Its  immediate 
vicinity  abounds  in  tumuli,  or  barrows,  and  in  redoubts 
composed  of  earth  and  stones,  and  commanding  the  fords 
and  watering-places  of  that  river.  It  is  designated  by 
the  military  name  Gaer,  and  consists  of  two  divisioas,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Gher,  as  they  are  at  present  denominated* 
Its  ramparts  in  several  places  have  been  levelled  by  the 
plough. 

JSeeUuioMtieal  Ajccoutu* 

Ibe  cburch  is  a  tmall  chapel,  erected  on  ihe  haok  of  the  river  Anoir,  tad 
■mieKed  to  the  TMsnge  4tf  Kin^^ 

NSWCHUROU. 

According  to  the  retnm  of  its  resident  popnlalioii, 
published  in  the  year  1801,  the  number  of  its  mhabitants 
then  consisted  of  116  individuab.  The  parochial  assess* 
ments  for  the  service  of  the  year  1803,  at  78.  in  the  pound, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £83  3s. 


HBWUHUBCH* 
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A  branch  of  the  great  Roman  road  connecting  the  two 

British  divisions  of  Cyraru,  viz.,  Ordovicia  and  Siluria, 
commences  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
and  proceeding  through  the  parish  of  Lyonshall,  to  Gaer, 
in  Michael  church  parish,  pursues  its  course  along  the  - 
summit  of  Brilley  Mountain,  aud  takes  a  gentle  sweep 
down  its  western-side,  till  it  arrives  at  a  place  where  stands 
a  hoase  called  Gwylfa-ar-heol,  the  sentinel's  station  or 
watch-tower/'  on  the  Roman  road.  This  site  is  most  judi* 
ciously  chosen,  and  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
For  here  three  roads  meet,  viz.,  tnat  which  leads  from 
Oaer  above-mentioned ;  the  other  diverges  towards  the 
parish  of  Chiscvvni,  towards  the  north;  and  the  third  ad- 
vances in  a  straight  line  to  Pen-yr-heol,  in  the  parish  of 
Bettws  Clyro,  in  a  direction  towards  the  west ;  of  all  and 
of  every  one  of  which  this  station  at  Gwylfa  commands 
a  complete  and  distinct  view ;  so  that  a  body  of  men  ad- 
Tancing  in  either  of  these  directions  most  have  been  im- 
mediately  discovered. 

Contiguous  almost  to  Owylfa-ar-heol  stands  a  farm- 
house ctdled  at  present  R€dl)orough.  The  proximity  of 
a  name  so  completely  English  to  a  Welsh  name  that  has 
existed  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  naturally 
excited  some  astonishment  and  doubt.  The  result  of  a 
long  attempt  to  solve  this  phenomenon  amounts  to  this  : 
Redborough  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  tlie  Welsh  word 
Arhyd-y-bro,  u  "  along  the  bank  of  the  river,"  the 
adjoining  lands  answering  to  that  description. 

The  river  Arrow  in  this  parish  receives  an  accession  of 
water  from  a  small  rivulet  that  issues  from  the  morass  of 
Rhosgoch,  in  the  parish  of  Bryngwin,  and  runs  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  The  dingle  through  which  it 
meanders  is  called  Cwm-gwillo.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  source  of  this  rivulet  is  a  conspicuous  tumulus,  or 
barrow,  ascending  to  the  hc'i<j;ht  of  thirty  feet  from  the 
surface  of  tlie  surrounding  ground,  and  situated  on  an 
estate  called  Tal-beddwyn,  or  1  wlch-beddwyn.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  has  been  encompassed  by  a  deep 
tmch  or  foss,  which  is  now  almost  obliterated  by  the 
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plough.  Its  summit  and  sides  are  planted  with  firs  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  produce  an  ornamental  effect.  It 
is  distant  from  Pain's  Castle  about  three  miles,  of  which 
it  commands  a  full  and  distinct  view.  This  tumulus  was 
.  })robably  intended  to  command  and  secure  the  vale  of 
Cwm*gwillo,  and  perhaps  to  convey  intelligence  to  the 
garrison  of  Pain's  Castle.  The  estate  on  which  it  stands 
is  the  property  of  the  Rey.  Samuel  Beavan,  of  Tu-yn-y- 
Gwm,  in  this  parish,  but  now  of  the  city  of  Hereford^  rector 
of  Newchurcfa. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Little  Mountain,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  parish,  is  an  ancient  eucampment  of  an 
oblong  form,  or  rather  elliptical  figure. 

EceUtiastical  Account, 

The  church  consisis  of  a  nave,  chancel,  separated  from  the  nave  b>*  a 
timber  frame,  a  low  tower  contunmg  three  bells,  and  a  pordL   A  tinuMf 

frame  tenuinates  the  tower. 

This  benefice  is  a  disoharjjetl  rector}*,  estimate^]  in  IJJier  Regis  at  £5  6s.  8d.. 
but  the  total  emoluments  of  tlie  rertor  amount  at  j)r\'Sont  to  the  annual  sum 
of  £112  86.,  including  an  estate  purcku»cd  hy  Queen  Aimc's  bouut^',  and 

€iUed  Cae-triggia.  The  ehurch  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary. 

HUNDRED  OF  BHATADBR. 

This  modem  division  of  the  county  of  Radnor  takes 
its  name  from  its  principal  town,  Rhayader,  and  con- 
stitutes the  largest  and  most  important  portion  of  that 
extensive  territory  which  in  ancient  times  was  designated 
by  the  appellation  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd,  once  t!ie  re- 
sidence and  property  of  the  British  reguU  of  this  district, 
afterwards  the  acquisition  and  inheritance  of  the  powerfal 
barons  of  Wiemore  and  Marcbe,  and  lastly  the  royal 
patrimony  and  estate  of  the  Kings  of  England.  It  n 
also  the  only  modern  division  of  the  county  which  has 
preserved  and  transmitted  the  ancient  name  hy  wliich  this 
territory  was  distinguished  ;  for  Rhaiadrgwy  hundred  is 
described  as  being  oliin  Cantref  Moelynaidd,  as  if  it  were 
more  peculiarly  included  witiiin  it.  It  now  forms  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  at  present  called  the  upper  diTtsion 
of  the  county  of  Radnor,  comprehending  one  borough 
and  market  town,  one  independent  lordsliip,  or  bamlet, 
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'  and  six  parishes,  viz.,  Abbey  Cwmhir,  Cwmdauddwr, 

Llanfihangel-fach,  or  Helygen,  Llanhir,  Nantmel,  Rhaia- 
drgwy,  and  St.  Harmon,  and  is  situated  within  the 
cwmwd  of  Glyn  leithon,  and  the  mesne  manor  of  Rhiw  ar 
AUt.  It  is  separated  from  the  several  hundreds  of 
Knighton,  Cefn-y-llys,  and  Colwyn,  by  the  river  leithon ; 
and  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Wye  and 
Elan,  which  separate  it  from  Brecknockshire ;  on  the 
north  by  the  parishes  of  Llangurig  and  Llanidloes,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery. 

This  hundred  constituted  a  portion  of  that  extensive 
territory  which,  reaching  from  the  river  Wye  to  the 
Severn,  once  belonged  to  ancient  reyuli  of  this  district, 
the  Lords  of  Moelynaidd  and  Fferllys.  The  most  eminent 
and  illustrious  of  these  was  Ellistan  Glodrudd,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  grand -daughter  and 
liciress  of  Tewdwr  Trefor,  became  Earl  of  Fferleia,  or 
Hereford,  and  possessed  all  the  lands  lying  ,  between  the 
two  before-mentioned  rivers,  and  also. Upper  and  Lower 
Owent,  in  Monmouthshire.  He  was  the  first  of  all  the 
native  princes  that  established  and  confirmed  his  royal 
descent  and  pedigree  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Britain.  He  was  unfortunately  slain  at  Cefn,  or  Mynydd 
Du-goll,  in  the  count\'  of  Montgomery,  where  his  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  remains  to  this  day  visible,  in  attempting  to 
quell  an  insurrection,  wliich  event  obviously  suggests  the 
following  remark,  viz.,  the  wonderful  coincidence  between 
the  death  of  the  last  regulus  of  tliis  extensive  territory, 
the  greater  and  more  important  part  of  which  quickly 
after  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans 
successively,  and  that  of  the  last  prince  who  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  North  Wales,  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
total  annexation  of  his  country  to  England;  the  one 
losing  In*s  life  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  other  by  the 
treachery,  of  their  respective  subjects.  After  the  death  of 
Ellistan,  tliis  hundred  (lesceiuled  to  his  son  Cadwgan,  and 
from  him  to  Ifor,  Idiierth,  Madoc,  Cadwallon,  the  founder 
of  Al)bey  Cwmhir,  Maelgon,  &c.,  successively.  From 
this  family  it  devolved  upon  the  sons  of  Rhys  ab  Grufi'udd, 
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Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  erected  the  castle  of  Rhaia- 
drgwy,  and  endowed  his  abbey  of  Strata  Florida  with 
certain  parcels  of  lands  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
hundred,  and  now  denominated  the  Gratnge  of  Cwm- 
dauddwr.  When  the  Princes  of  Wales  became  no  longer 
able  to  protect  their  dominions  from  the  never-ceasing 
encroachments  of  the  rapacious  Normans,  and  when  the 
fate  of  war,  and  the  direfnl  effects  of  intestine  broils,  had 
extinj^uished  the  family  of  the  re(pdi  of  this  district,  this 
liuudred,  together  with  the  great  and  paramount  lordship 
in  which  it  is  included,  and  whose  name  it  still  retains, 
became  subject  to  the  Earls  of  Marche  and  Wigmore,  and 
at  the  accession  of  the  heir  and  representative  of  that 
warlike  and  powerful  house  to  the  throne  of  England  it 
merged  in  the  crown,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  being 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Moely naidd ;  so  that  this  conntjr, 
from  the  remotest  era  to  the  present  period,  has  always 
remained  a  royal  patrimony,  and  the  tenure  of  its  manor 
is  the  most  honourable,  being  free  soccage. 

XOWAOHIOay  OR  ABBEY  CWKHIIU 

This  name  signifies  "  the  abbey  situated  in  the  long 
dingle/'  It  is  itself  a  hamlet  included  in  the  parish  of 
Llanbister,  and  comprises  two  of  the  four  townships  of 
that  parish,  viz.,  Golon  and  Cefn-pawl,  yet  is  totally  in- 
dependent of  that  parish,  both  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  assessing  its  own  rates,  supporting  its  own 
poor,  and  maintaining  its  own  minister.  It  appears 
therefore  in  all  respects  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an 
independent  and  a  distinct  parish.  The  money  raised  by 
the  parochial  rates  in  the  year  1803,  in  these  two  town- 
ships, was  £185  18s.  6d.,  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
rack  rental;  the  resident  population  of  them,  according 
to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  was  400.  They 
contain  about  2500  acres,  one  half  of  which  is  undar 
cultivation ;  and  unite  on  the  north-east  with  the  parish  of 
St.  Harmon ;  with  lianano  on  the  north ;  with  Nantmfil 
on  the  south ;  and  with  LJanddewi-ystrad-Ennau  on  the 
south-east.    These  townships  are  diversified  with  hills  and 
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valleys,  and  abound  in  woods  and  fertile  inclosnies  in  a 
more  copious  proportion  than  most  of  the  adjoining  dt8« 
tricts ;  thus  clearly  evincing  the  superior  industry  and  im- 
proving culture  of  the  monks,  whose  numerous  groves  of 
majestic  oaks  formed  the  grand  and  beautiful  characteristic 
of  their  domains,  while  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  winding 
and  watered  valley  inspired  devotion.  The  dingle  or  vale 
of  Cwmhir  exactly  corresponds  with  this  description ;  for 
it  is  a  delightful  and  fertile  bottom,  watered  by  the  river 
Ciywedoc,  and  is  environed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills 
of  stupendous  grandeur,  clothed  with  wood. 

South-west  of  the  river  Cly  wedoc  stood  the  mill  of  die 
monastery ;  and  contiguous  to  this  appear  the  ruins  of 
ancient  dwellings.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  also 
vestiges  of  walls  in  several  parts,  together  with  a  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  in  the  environs.  The  whole  monastic  esta- 
blishment has  evidently  been  defended  by  a  strong  mound, 
or  intrenchment,  crossing  the  valley  abruptly  at  equal 
distances  above  and  below,  extending  through  the  village, 
and  inclosing  a  space  of  about  ten  acres,  which  perhaps 
comprized  the  ancient  and  usual  privilege  of  sanctuary. 
On  the  summit  of  a  stupendous  hill  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  abbey  is  a  large  excavation,  out  of  which  has  been 
extracted  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  old 
monastery.  This  has  been  called  Fowler's  Cave,  and 
anciently  formed  a  part  of  an  extensive  park,  which 
tradition  reports  to  have  been  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  stocked  with  upwards  of  200  deer.    One  of  the  old 

Sates  and  fragments>of  pales,  together  with  tlie  site  of  two 
eer-houses,  remain  still  visible. 

.  The  authenticated  history  of  this  district  mav  be  traced 
to  so  early  a  period  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  King  of 
England,  and  his  contemporary,  Rhys,  Prince  of  Soudi 

Wales,  and  cousin-german  of  Cadwallon,  the  founder  of 
Abbey  Cwmhir.  Hence  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that 
the  lordship  of  Golon,  witli  tiie  dependent  manors  of 
Cwmhir  and  Dolelfeu,  were  the  most  extensive  manorial 
properties  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  including  in  its  wide 
circuit  the  township  of  Cefn-pawl,  part  of  the  parishes 
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of  Llanbadarn-fyDydd,  Llanbister,  lianddewi-ystrad- 
Ennau,  Llanano,  mntm^l,  and  St.  Harmon.   In  a  oerfain 
part  within  this  territory  was  contained  the  ancient  manor 
of  Gwrthrynion,  whither  the  base  Vortigem  is  supposed 
to  have  retired ;  and  the  whole  of  it  once  formed  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwmhir.    At  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbey,  in  154G,  these  domains  were  conferred  by 
Kinf^  llenry  VIII.  on  Walter  Henley,  Esq.,  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  and  John  Williams,  alias  Lord  Cromwell, 
of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  the  Lords  President  of 
the  Court  of  the  Marches.    Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  came,  either  by  marriage  or  by  | 
purchase,  into  the  possession  of  an  ancient  and  a  respect- 
able iamily  of  the  name  of  Fowler,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.   Members  of  this  family  have  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  for  the  county  several  times,  and  repre- 
sented it  in  Parliament  many  sessions.    In  the  year  16U0 
Sir  Richard  Fowler,  Bart.,  of  Abbey  Cwmhir  was  hio^h 
sheriff.    The  same  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  the  year  1615.    His  son.  Sir  Richard  Fowler, 
Bart.,  of  Impton,  in  1626.    The  same  gentleman,  of 
Abbey  Cwmhir,  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the 
year  1655.    John  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  Bronydre,  in  1690.  j 
Sir  Hans  Fowler,  Bart.,  of  Abbey  Cwmhir,  served  in  the 
year  1765  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  this  county.  In 
the  year  1714  the  representation  of  this  county  in  Par- 
liament was  severely  contested  hy  Sir  Richard  Fowler, 
Bart.,  and  Thomas  Harley,  Esq.    Notwitiistandiug-  the 
latter  gentleman  had  represented  the  county  ever  since 
the  year  1698,  and  was  backed  by  court  interest,  and  had 
presented  to  the  house  a  petition  against  the  return,  yet 
Sir  Richard  Fowler  obtained  a  large  majority  of  voices, 
and  continued  the  sitting  member.    In  the  year  1722  a 
severe  contest  for  the  honour  of  representing  this  coun^ 
was  carried  on  between  Sir  Richard  Fowler,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Howarth,  Knt.    A  petition  was  presented 
to  the  house,  and  the  latter  gentleman  declared  duly 
elected.    About  the  year  17G0  one  moiety  of  this  great 
estate,  including  the  manor  of  Goiou,  was  alieuated  from 
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the  family  of  Fowler,  and  sold  to  Charles  Gore,  Esq., 
and  afterwards  purchased  bjr  the  late  John  Price,  Esq., 
banker,  of  Penybont,  in  this  county.  This  gentleman 
had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  by  marriage  con- 
veyed this  property  to  John  Gheesement  Severn,  Esq. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Fowler,  Bart.,  who  departed 
this  life  March  1st,  1771,  leaving  no  male  issue,  the  other 
moiety  of  this  estate  devolved  on  Thomas  Hodges  Fowler, 
Esq.,  descended  from  the  female  line.  This  gentleman 
also  died  without  issue.  This  estate,  therefore,  by  virtue 
of  intermarriages,  has  recently  become  the  property  of  the 
present  Lord  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntington. 

One- mile  from  the  abbey  stands  Tu-faenor,  or  Manor 
House,  a  venerable  mansion  of  the  lordship,  and  where 
the  court-leets  are  holden.  This  house  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  recently 
repaired  and  modernized  by  J.  C.  Severn,  Esq. 

In  the  township  of  Cefn-pawl  was  a  remarkably  large 
fish-pond,  which  supplied  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwmhir 
with  fish ;  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  and  not  far 
distant  is  a  Roman  causeway  in  a  narrow  defile,  called 
Bwlch-y-sarnau.  This  causeway  is  part  of  the  Roman 
road  leading  from  Caer-fagu,  a  Roman  station  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfihan^el  Helygen,  Radnor,  to  Caerews,  in 
the  parish  of  Llandmam,  Montgomery;  thus  opening  a 
communication  between  the  SiTures  and  the  Ordovices. 
Near  it  is  a  hill  named  Gam,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  with  a  British  earn. 

EecMatHeal  Account, 

The  cbApel  of  Abbey  Cwmliir  it  mtoitted  on  a  bank  of  the  river  Clyiredoe, 

about  140  paces  to  the  north  from  tli.'  mIc  where  the  venerable  old  monastery 
of  Cwmliir  (>n(V  st(KMl.  It  wa-^  ••n  rtcd  in  the  yon r  1680,  or,  as  <<ome  sav.  in 
the  tliirti  yv&r  of  the  ruign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  William 
Fowler,  Bart,  on  a  pictnresquo  spot,  where  tradition  reports  the  mcmks  had  a 
fish-pond,  and  endowe<l  by  that  gentleman  with  a  small  charge  imposed  on 
eiu  h  of  his  t<'nants  within  the  two  townsliips  before-mentiont'd.  It  iB  dedi- 
cated, }\n  tlu'  nionastt'iy  was,  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  of  one  aislo. 

This  benetice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  or  chapeb*)',  estimated  in  Liber  liegU  to 
be  of  the  certified  value  of  £4  IDs.  per  annum,  being  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  rate  assessed  upon  the  tenants.  Having  been  auj^niented  by  several  lots 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  its  total  ♦'inolutnciits  excet'<l  at  present  the  yearly  sura 
of  X.50.   Neither  the  inciimhent  ot"  the  ehajxjl,  nor  even  the  vicar  of  Llanbister, 
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are  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  tithes  of  tliii  luunlet,  all  of  which,  haTing 
been  originally  anwflxffd  to  the  monasteiy,  are  now  impropriate,  and  belong  to 
the  pJoprielor  of  Abbej  CwmUr,  who  is  abo  pelnii  of  die  cli«peL 

Zdst  of  Incumbents, 

JothaaThomaa  1786    John  Davia    177d 

LlMPilynltefii  1750 

owMDAUDDWR  (LuumAinnnuiii). 

This  is  the  most  western  parish,  not  onlv  in  the  hundred 

of  Rhayader,  but  also  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  being  situated  between  the  two  rivers 
Wye  and  Elan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parish 
of  Llangurig  and  the  county  of  Montgomery ;  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Wye ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Elan ; 
and  on  the  west  by  that  river  and  the  brook  Clarwen. 
It  consists  of  two  townships,  viz.,  the  Grainge  and  the 
Parish.  It  is  also  designated  by  two  other  divisions,  vis.» 
Dyffryn-Wy  and  Dyfiryn-Elan ;  that  is,  the  vale  of  the 
Wye,  and  the  vale  of  the  Elan.  The  Ghninge  includes 
that  portion  of  the  parish  with  which  Rhys,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  endowed  his  newly  founded  Abbey  of  Strata 
Florida,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  and  constitutes  a 
royal  manor,  holden  of  the  crown  of  England  by  Robert 
Peele,  Esq.,  of  Cwmelau,  in  this  paridi,  at  the  gross 
rent  of  £6. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  of  this  parish  are 
Robert  Peele,  Esq.,  of  Cwmelan,  Thomas  Lewis  lioyd, 
Esq.,  of  Nant-ew^llt,  Hugh  Powel  Evans,  Esq.,  of  No- 
yadd,  Thomas  Fnckard,  Esq.,  of  Dderw,  David  Oliver, 

Esq.,  of  Rydoldeg,  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Gwardolau,  &c. 

The  Cwraelan  estates  were  purchased  of  the  late  Thomas 
Johnes,  Esq.,  some  years  ago,  by  Thomas  Grove,  Elsq.,  a 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  amounting  to 
10,000  acres  of  land,  called  the  Grainge  of  Cwmdauddwr. 

Nant-gwyllt  House  was  added  to  by  the  late  Thomas 
Lewis  Lloydi  Esq.  It  is  a  strong,  commodiotts  mansion 
of  stone. 

Noyadd,  which  signifies  Hall,  or  Court,  is  situated  in  a 
deliehtfnl  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elan,  and  ra- 

sembles  in  its  construction  the  letter  H. 
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Rhydoldog  House  was  erected  by  the  late  Jereniah 
Oliver,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  London* 

In  fonner  times,  as  well  as  at  present,  this  parish  was 
distinguished  by  containing  mines  and  minerals.   At  a 

place  on  the  hills,  about  three  miles  west  from  the  town 
of  Rhayader,  near  the  line  of  the  old  road  that  led  to 
Aberystwyth,  named  Gwaith-y-mwynau,  i.  e.,  the  miners' 
works,  great  quantities  of  lead  ore,  impregnated  with 
silver,  were  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  were 
melted  and  coined  for  the  pay  of  the  royal  army ;  and 
xeoently  a  lead  mine  was  worked  at  Cwmdbn,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Grove,  Esq.,  its  proprietor. 

The  antiquities  also  of  this  parish  are  interesting ;  and 
the  first  that  deserves  onr  attention,  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  construction,  is  the  tommen  or  tumulus  which  at 
present  is  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Tommen  Llan- 
santfraid,  though  not  so  originally ;  for  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  its  existence  was  prior  to  the  age  in 
which  that  saint  lived,  and  that  its  primitive  construction 
was  druidical.  Contiguous  to  it,  and  only  divided  by  the 
road  leading  towards  Noyadd,  is  a  place  named  Bryn,  with 
accumulations  of  earth  adjoining.  The  word  is  often 
applied  to  signify  a  druidical  court  of  judicature.  The 
addition,  however,  to  the  Tommen,  of  a  deep  foss  and  a 
high  rampart,  made  in  a  subsequent  age,  gives  it  the 
character  of  a  military  position,  destined  to  defend  and 
protect  the  adjoining  cell  of  Dominicans,  or  Blackfriars, 
placed  at  the  western  foot  of  Rhayader  bridge,  as  well  as 
afterwards  the  church  of  St.  Fraid,  situated  in  front  of  it, 
and  also  the  castle  of  Rhayader,  to  which  it  served  as  an 
outpost.  The  cell  of  the  Dominicans,  here  mentioned, 
was  suppressed  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  Its  temporal  endowments  are  unknown. 
Contiguous  to  this  cell,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road 
leading  to  Aberystwyth,  is  another  tumulus,  or  barrow, 
the  summit  of  which  is  excavated. 

•On  the  top  of  the  Iiill,  not  far  distant  from  the  turbary, 
is  a  huge  stone,  set  erect  in  the  ground,  and  having  upon 
it  the  figure  of  a  cross.    It  is  supposed  to  be  commemo- 
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rative  of  the  base  assassination  committed  by  the  Fleming? 
and  Normans  on  Eineon  Clyd,  regulus  of  Elfael,  brother 
of  Cadwallon,  regulus  of  Moelynaidd,  on  his  return  from 
Cardigan,  where  he  had  assisted  in  tlie  celebration  of  the 
festivities  and  tournaments  instituted  by  his  fatber*in-Iair, 
IU1V89  Prince  of  South  Wales. 

Near  to  Gwaith-y-mwynau  there  is  a  coDsiderable 
tnmulus,  or  barrow.  The  use  and  designation  of  this  work 
may  be  collected  fiom  its  local  situation;  for  from  thence 
may  distinctly  be  seen  the  castle  of  Rhayader,  to  which 
fortress,  therefore,  it  must  have  served  as  an  outpost  to 
give  intelligence  to  the  garrison  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  a  quarter  from  which  most  danger  was  to  be  ap- 

Erehended,  namely,  from  the  Flemings  and  Normans,  who 
ad  at  that  time  over- run  and  possessed  Cardiganshire. 
Proceeding  onwards  from  Abercy  thon  in  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  t^  course  of  the  Elan,  and  through  a  valley 
richly  cultivated  and  picturesque,  about  three  miles  in  a 
westerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  Nant  Madoc,  where  the 
ruins  of  Capel  Madoc  arc  at  this  day  distinctly  to  be  seen, 
near  to  which  in  ancient  times  a  monastery  stood.  Among 
other  temporalities,  of  which  its  endowment  consisted,  was 
an  adjoining  estate  named  Coed-y-mynach,  or  Monks' 
Wood,  which  supplied  its  inmates  with  fuel  for  culinary 
and  other  purposes.  Frequent  visits  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  neighbouring  monks,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  their  mutual  peace  and  edification,  or  for  consulting 
together  on  their  temporal  interests ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  reh'gious  establishment  were 
accustomed,  on  certain  periodical  seasons,  to  visit  their 
•  brethren  in  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  marching  over  the  hills  in  procession,  and 
making  the  rocks  re-echo  their  loud  and  ciiaunted  hymns. 
Their  road  over  the  mountains  may  at  this  day  be  traced. 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  that  occurs  in  point  of  time 
is  situated  on  the  confines  of  this  parish,  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  Cardiganshire,  at  a  place  named  Aber* 
nant*y-beddau.  It  consists  of  a  huge  stone  set  erect  in 
the  ground,  and  bearing  upon  it  this  inscription : — 
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Mae  tribedd  tribedog 

At  Lftimerch  diriim  raDiohogt 

Lie  claddwvd  y  tri  Chftwr  mairr 

O  Sir  Fn,*cLeiniog 
Owen,  Milfyd,  a  Madog.** 

There  are  crown  lands  m  this  parish,  holden  by  the 
nrepositor,  the  gross  annual  rent  of  which  is  £4  16s.  8d. 
The  tenths  of  the  Grainge  in  this  parish,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  are  holden  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Lewis  Lloyd,  «f 
Nant-gwyllt,  at  the  gross  annual  rent  of  2s.  6d. 

J'Jcclesiastical  Account, 

The  old  church  of  this  parish  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  barn — low,  long, 
and  dark.  Its  roof  wa^  covered  with  shmgieii.  The  preticut  church,  a  neat 
and  handsome  structare,  was  erected  in  the  year  177S.^ 

This  boiefioe  is  a  diischarged  vicarage,  estimated  in  Liber  Regis  to  be  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  £25.  Tlu'  aggregate  eiuolumentj^  of  the  vicarage, 
arising  iix>m  augmentation,  cumpo.sitiou  for  tithcii,  and  surphce  fees,  amount 
at  present  to  nearly  XI 00  per  annum.  The  tithes  are  divided  between  the 
prebendaiy  and  the  vicar;  but  in  the  townslup  cf  the  Grainge  the  vicar 
enjoys  only  the  third  part,  llic  parish  register  commeqoes  in  the  year  167^ 
and  contains  several  articles  written  in  Latin. 

JAit  <(f  Incumbents, 

Uowel  Price  .«   1600  Hugh  Edwards    I74I 

John  Davies   1083  Thomas  Edwards  1788 

DaTid  Lewis   1724   Evaos  

Morgan  Blchards   1741 

Charitable  Donations, 

In  a  year  unknown,  and  whether  by  will  or  deed  unknown,  a  rent-charge 
of  £8  12b.  per  annum  upon  hmd,  now  vested  in  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  was  be- 
queathed by  John  Davies,  suppose  to  be  the  vicar  collated  in  1683,  for  the 
iK'nefit  of  ])Oor  inhabitants  of  this  parish  who  have  attained  the  age  of  50 
years,  and  of  such  as  are  blind,  dumb,  and  maimed. 

In  a  year  mihnown,  and  -whether  isj  will  or  deed  unknown,  a  rent-cliai^ge 
of  X2  per  annum  upon  land,  now  vi  stcd  in  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  was  becjueathed 
by  JiTciniah  Powoll,  for  the  brnelit  of  thi'  poor  inha1»if .ints  of  this  jiarish. 

About  till-  vfar  1719,  whether  by  will  or  <ki'd  unknown,  a  c  ertain  messuage 
caUed  LlawrjUau,  and  lauds  annexed,  were  given  and  devised  by  the  liev, 
Chailes  Price,  vicar  of  Llanarth,  in  the  ooontx  of  Cardigan,  in  trust,  to  his 
heir-at-law,  and  to  tlie  vicars  of  Cwmdauddwr  and  Nantmcl  for  tlio  time 
being,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education  for  poor  childivn  ol  this  parish, 
and  ibr  the  preaching  of  ^ve  divinity  sermons  in  the  chm*ch  of  Cwmdauddwr 
on  the  first  Snndinr  in  May,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  four  succeeding 
months,  yearly'.  The  school  is  kept  in  the  town  of  Illiayader,  by  the  sub- 
curnte  thereof,  who  is  also  master  of  the  fiee  school  of  Khayader,  and  likewise 
vicar  o£  this  pariah. 

sr.  BARMOH. 

The  common  appellation  of  this  parish  is  St.  Harmon* 
but  the  proper  name  is  St.  Qarmont  the  initial  letter  G 
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being  softened  into  H.  The  money  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  aggregate  sum  of 
£216,  at  8s.  3d.  in  the  pound.  In  each  township  the 
king's  taxes  are  collected  separately. 

It  contains  three  manors  or  lordships:  viz.,  Clas,  which 
belongs  to  Perceval  Lewis*  Esq.,  of  Downton;  Hhiworiad, 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  now  leased  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford; 
a  small  portion  included  in  this  belongs  at  present  to 
J.  C.  Severn,  Esq.,  of  Penybont,  but  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  demesne  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fowler,  of 
Abbey  Cwmhir. 

This  parish  contains  numerous  druidical  relics,  rude 
fortifications^  and  sepulchral  memorials,  sncb  as  distin* 
guished  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siluria.  On  the 
extreme  point  of  an  elevated  hill,  named  the  Oam»  is  a 
most  perrect  cam,  accompanied  with  a  stone  chest,  human 
bones,  black  earth,  and  other  corresponding  appendages. 
On  Foel  Howell  is  an  ancient  tamulus,  the  remains  of  the 
castle  or  sepulchre  of  Hywell  ab  Madoc,  regulus  of  Moel- 
ynaidd.  Moel  Bryii  contains  three  mounds,  or  barrows, 
probably  seats  of  judicature  in  ancient  times.  Conti- 
guous to  Nant-y-Saeson  is  a  single  stone  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, placed  erect  in  the  earth,  and  also  two  large  and 
two  small  stones  arranged  quadrangularly,  named  Dan 
fraicb,  a  dan  law,"  that  is,  the  two  arms  and  the  two 
hands,  near  to  a  place  called  Hendrew.  On  the  verge  of 
the  common  named  ^Waan  Marteg,"  and  near  to  the 
river  of  that  name,  are  three  tumuli,  placed  in  a  triangular 
position.  On  the  Cnuch  estate  is  a  tumulus  called  Cry- 
gin ;  and  near  to  a  farin-liouse  named  Pen-y-pistill  is 
another,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  named  Cae  Cry  gin; 
and  near  to  a  farm-house  called  Nantserth-ucha,  that  is, 
the  upper  steep  brook,  is  a  third  tumulus,  named  Crygin 
Sero.  Many  of  these  barrows  are  placed  in  so  direct  a 
line  of  position  as  to  be  visible  from  each  other,  and 
therefore  in  ancient  times  they  may  have  been  rendered 
subservient  to  vigilatory  purposes,  and  for  spreading  in- 
telligence through  the  country,  and  not  used  as  sepulchral 
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memorials  of  the  illustriouB  dead,  ^as  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  commonalty  of  these  parts.  The  greater 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  military,  and  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

On  the  moor  which  divides  the  parishes  of  St.  Harmon 
and  Llangurig,  or  that  separates  the  county  of  Radnor 
from  that  of  Montgomery,  was  slain,  in  one  of  those 
violent  and  bloody  commotions  which  too  often  agitated 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Wales,  and  contributed  to  ruin 
the  country  and  destroy  its  independence,  Gwynne,  the 
brave  son  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth.  Prince  of  North 
Wales. 

There  is  also,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Marteg,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  near  to  the  confines  of 
the  parish  of  Llanbister,  a  remarkable  and  conspicnons 

tumulus  named  Bedd  Garmon,  i,  e.,  the  grave  of  Grarmon, 

where  perhaps  the  tutelary  saint  of  tiiis  parish,  or  of 
some  person  of  that  name  of  distinguished  note,  lies  in- 
terred. Probability  favours  the  former  supposition,  as 
tradition  has  transmitted  an  account  that  St.  Garmon 
had  an  hermitage  adjoining  to  the  church-yard  of  this 
parish. 

About  160  years  ago,  so  universal  was  the  use  of  the 
Welsh  language  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  and  so  superior 
its  purity  in  so  recent  a  periocl  as  the  life-time  of  the  late 
Lewis  Morris,  Esq. — a  most  competent  judge — ^that  is,  in 

the  year  1747,  that  in  all  its  churches  Divine  Service  was 
performed  in  that  tongue  alone.  So  great  a  revolution 
has  since  taken  place,  that  the  church  of  St.  Harmon, 
situated  ia  a  remote  and  sequestered  corner  of  the  county, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  little  or  no  direct  inter- 
course with  England,  remains  in  the  present  day  the  only 
one  in  which  Christian  worship  is  celebrated,  and  re- 
ligious instruction  dispensed,  in  the  aboriginal  language 
of  Britain.  But  even  here  it  is  in  a  rapidlv  declining 
state ;  and  the  English  tongue,  now  almost  become  the 
prevailing  medium  of  oral  and  epistolary  communication, 
threatens  its  radical  abolition. 

The  numerous  cottages  which  of  late  years  have  been 
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erected  on  the  wastes  indicate  an  increase  of  popuIatioD 
in  this  parish.  According  to  the  return  pubiiahed  ia  tlie 
year  180 1,  it  ooDMBted  of  661  iadividuak. 

Ecclesiastical  Account. 

TTic  church  of  St.  Ilaniion  is  situatf'd  on  the  right  bank  of  iho  nrer 
Marteg,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  ciiancei, 
porch,  and  a  low  turret  cootaining  one  small  belL  The  whole  edifice  M  in  a 
fcrjr  dilapidated  state.  The  old  dmreh,  like  all  other  M  drardies  in  Wale% 
was  built  in  a  bam-like  faMliioiL-4ow,  lonfr,  and  dark.  Its  antique  appcaninoo 
^ve  some  coloar  to  the  tradition  that  it  was  co<nal  with  the  saint  to  which 
it  was  dedicated.  Some  years  ago,  when  Chase  Trice,  Esq.,  was  candidate 
finr  the  rafiresentataoa  of  this  county  in  Paiiianient,  its  minoas  oondilka 
rendered  its  redaction  in  azc  necessary'.  But  the  temporary  relit  f  whidi  this 
measure  cr^ixo  has  ceasc<1,  and  the  whole  iabrifi  requires  to  be  takoi  down  and 
rebuilt  from  the  foundation. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  tliis  parish  were  dlstingui^ed,  among  other 
qnalities,  a  grateftd  remembnuice  of  their  sanctified  beneActom  For, 
besides  their  care  in  ]jerpetuating  the  name  of  their  patron  saint  by  making 
it  tlw  apf>Llhition  of  tln-ir  jiarish,  they  preserve*!  in  their  church,  with  holy 
reverence,  the  pastonil  ^itat^,  or  crook^  of  St.  Gurijg,  which,  in  those  days  ci 
simplicity  and  superstition,  pojsosscd  the  much  pnsed  ▼irtne  of  eoiins  aosl 
of  the  diseases  inci(U>nt  to  the  human  constitution.  This  venerated  rene  was 
comnilttcd  to  tlic  drvonriii*:;  flames  at  the  time  wht  n  tlie  heretical  reformatian 
of  the  encirs  and  corruptions  of  Popery  tCH>k  j)hice  in  this  kinf^dom. 

This  benetice  i:^  a  discharged  vicaiiige,  estimated  in  Lil/er  Htyia  to  be  of  the 
dear  yearly  valne  of  iB5  lis.  2|d. 

The  prebonil.iry  of  St.  Harmon,  in  the  Coll^ate  Church  of  Brecknock,  is 
stated  in  Liber  Jut/is  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  £S  1 7s.  3|d.  The  yearly 
tenths  are  78.  8^.  This  prebendai^',  or  sinecure,  was  sequestrated  or  abolished 
by  the  republican  fimattcs  in  the  year  1649. 

A  ft  w  years  ago  was  established  a  MeChodistieal  coninenticle;  also,  a 
chapel  ot*  the  Baptist  persuasion  was  erected  at  a  place  named  Nant-gwin. 
The^  tlissenters  irom  the  Established  Church  are  not  8iq;»poeed  to  be  on  the 
increase. 

LiMt  of  InemnbeiUi. 

William  Jones,  ^eetod  by  the  ptrliamentary  commMeBen,  and  the  bsneiee 

sequestrated,  1040 

Robert  Lowls   nao     John  Dyer,  A.tf  1785 

Uewelya  Davis   1746    TUnotby  Davles  1786 

John  Lewis    1774    Bvaa  PoweU   1798 

Charitable  JDoruUiofU.  , 

James  Edward  Morris  bequeathed  at  a  time  unknown,  and  whether  by  will 
or  deetl  unknown,  a  sum  of  money,  the  ][;ross  amount  of  which  is  £10^  fot 
the  relief  of  dtMia^  ed  labourers  not  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

Another  aceonnt  says  that  the  yearly  interest  of  £10,  left  fay  James  ab 
Edward,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  James  Edwaid  MotiiBi  is  yenly  dit* 
tribute<l  by  Evan  Ejlwanls  and  the  churclnvanlens. 

In  the  year  1781  Mr.  Evan  i)a\ies.  of  Sychnant,  in  this  parish,  bequeathed 
by  will  a  legacy  of  the  gross  amount  of  X20,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and 
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ilocayrtl  Inbonrors  not  char^oabln  to  tho  parish.  Both  thete  pecmuuy  bo- 
quests  are  at  pre:>cat  vcsUxl  in  Mr.  David  Davics. 

A  nmll  estate  in  this  parish,  named  Pcnbedw,  was  boqueathed  by  Lady 
ITartdtraiig^  relict  of  Sir  Standish  llurtstnm^i',  IJart.,  about  the  year  1708, 
for  the  pmpose  of  endowing  »  free  school  in  the  perish  of  LUnelweth,  in  this 
county. 

LLANFIBAHGBI^FAOH,  Om  HBLTGBN. 

riiis  name  signifies  the  j)arish  of  St.  Michael  the  Less, 
or  the  parish  of  St  Michael  abounding  in  willows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  vestiges  of  antiquity  by 
which  this  county  is  distinguished  occupies  a  situation 
in  this  parish.  A  Roman  station,  contaming  a  Roman 
cohort  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a  prefect,  established 
and  fortified  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  leithon,  in  this 
parish,  and  not  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Uanhir,  as 
some  have  erroneously  supposed,  became  in  process  of 
time  a  large  and  populous  place,  surrounded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  buildings  erected  by  the  natives, 
who  had  intermixed  with  the  new  colony,  and  assimilated 
their  manners  to  those  of  their  conquerors.  This  cele- 
brated station,  which  by  the  Romans  was  named  Magos, 
but  Caerfagu  by  the  Si  lures,  Camden,  through  error  of 
judgment,  fixed  at  Old  Radnor,  and  other  antiquaries, 
with  as  little  foundation  for  their  conjectures,  at  other 
places.  But  if  coincidence  of  distances,  identity  of  name, 
and  many  other  concurring  circumstances,  have  any 
weight  in  determining  questions  of  this  kind,  this  fortified 
mansion,  commanding  the  line  of  the  leithon  and  the 
adjoining  country,  must  appear  to  the  mind  of  every  im- 
partial investigator  as  having  juster  claims  and  stronger 
pretensions  to  be  considered  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
Koman  governors  of  Britain  constructed  the  Silurian 
Magos,  and  facilitated  its  communication  with  their  other 
numerous  stations  in  Britannia  Secunda  by  the  formation 
of  roads.  Two  of  these  immediately  communicated  with 
the  river  Wye,  one  at  Llechrhyd,  in  the  parish  of  Uanhir, 
in  this  county,  and  the  other  at  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
Clyro,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Hay.  Am^ther  road  passed 
by  the  church  of  Llanbadarn-fawr,  leaving-  the  village  of 
Penybont  on  the  right,  and,  intersecting  the  country  in 
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a  line  parallel  with  the  river  Clywedoc,  proceeded  by 
Bwlch-cefii-diOy  near  to  a  farm-house  called  Cwmtelmau, 
where  it  oommunieated  with  Oaer,  in  lianddewi  parish, 
by  Abbey  Cwmhir,  through  Bwlch-y-samau,  that  is,  the 
defile  or  pass  in  the  Roman  road,  :iad  so  on  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  river  Severn,  opposite  Caersws,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery. 

According  to  the  return  made  of  its  resident  popula- 
tion in  the  year  1801  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
102.  The  money  raised  by  the  several  parochial  assess- 
ments for  the  service  of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £24  Os.  2d.,  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Ecclesiastical  Account, 

The  church  is  dedicate*!  to  St.  ^rieliaol,  \vho55<^  memoir  is  little  honoured 
in  the  mexuiness  of  its  structure,  and  in  its  total  want  of  tuosc  appendages  of 
Aooommodatiaa  geoenillf  focmd  in  places  sot  apart  far  religioiis  wwtigk 
Fortius  lias  no  baptismal  font,  nor  ])nl|)it,  nor  ground  drdicatod  to  funeral 

ntcs.  The  childron  boni  in  the  p.uisli  an?  obli^inl  to  Ik*  convey**!  to  the 
churches  of  Nantincl  and  Llanlilr,  at  a  considerable  di^tanc*-,  to  nN-oive  the 
sacrauient  of  bapti^^ui,  wliither  the  dc:id  are  also  tnuiS|M>rt(.'<l  for  Christian 
boiiaL  With  respect  to  llio  other  saonuncnt  of  our  holy  reli^on,  the  total 
neglect  of  its  administration  is  oonniTed  at  heiv,  becau«5  there  is  no  cora- 
munion-ta1>lc.  And  yet  the  non-payment  of  tithes  is  not  ronniv^nl  at^  !»ut 
riffidly  cuiorced.  Xhi^  bendicc  is  a  perpetual  curacy',  auuexcd  to  the  vicara^ 
01  NantmeL 

List  of  Incumbents. 

Evan  Lewis   1702     Hugh  Price   17f^ 

Thomas  JoneB    176d     Daniel  Williams   1805 

The  signification  of  this  name,  written  as  al)ove,  is  the 
Long  Church,  or  Parish.  This  parisli  contains  two  town- 
ships, viz.,  Cil  Ci,  that  is,  the  Retreat  of  the  Dog;  and 
Traws  Coed,  that  is^  Across  the  Wood. 

The  inhabitnnts  possess  a  right  of  depasturing  their 
cattle»  sheep,  &c.y  on  the  oommon  of  UandriDdod ;  and 
they  have  hitherto  resisted  every  application  for  joining 
in  a  petition  to  Rariiament  for  leave  to  inclose  their  com- 
mons and  waste  lands. 

Tlie  parochial  assessments  raised  in  the  two  townships 
of  this  parish  are  collected  separately  and  distinetly,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  them  for  ibUi  was  Jt)200  17s.  8d., 
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at  8s.  in  the  pound.  According  to  the  return  made  of 
its  resident  population  in  the  year  1801  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  consisted  of  519  individuab.  Sinoe  this 
period  its  population  seems  to  be  on  Abe  increase. 

The  property  in  this  parish  which  Howel  ab  Cadwallon 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwmhir,  in  this  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  chantry,  and  for  the  pro- 
viding of  lights,  consisted  of  four  acres  of  laud,  and  was 
called  Ryllerhos,  or  Kyllerrhos. 

There  is  also  in  this  property,  belonging  to  the  crown, 
a  messuage  and  garden,  leased  by  the  late  Hon.  and  Bev. 
Dr.  Harley,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  now  by  his  repre- 
sentative, at  the  gross  annual  rent  of  3s.  4d.  In  the  year 
1784,  this  rent  was  nine  years  in  arrears. 

Eedeiiastical  Account. 

The  I'inirch  is  a  hnnil)Ic  stnictiirc,  OODSistillg  of  ft  llttfei)  ftjiM^nftl^  gud  low 
towiT,  and  i.M  ilo«li(  at<  <l  to  All  Sjiinl^. 

ITiiii  iKiuelicii  id  a  )H.'rjxituul  curacy,  not  in  charge,  annexed  to  the  vicar^^ 
of  Nantmel,  estimated  m  Liber  Regis  to  be  of  the  certified  yearly  valoe  of  £&. 
The  tithes  are  e<(iiall y  (H\  ided  ln^ween  the  Chapter  and  Chanter  of  Si*  David's, 
and  tlie  vicar  of  N'nniiiu-i.  The  total  emolnineiitB  of  this  ooxBCy  amount  at 
prcwQt  to  the  aonuai  sum  oi  X71. 

Lkt  of  InemibmUi* 

BvaaLewto   1708    WiUiam  WlUiamt   178S 

Haffh  Price   1755    John  WilUami  ISOi 

U.  P.,  rocoliated  17G2 

Charitable  Donatiani, 

In  1718  Mr.  John  Davis  left  a  rcnt-chargc  of  £2  upon  certain  lands,  souM^* 
time  v('st('<l  in  the  late  Kcv.  Thomas  Jonos,  to  be  distribntod  amiipg  (he  poor 

inluibitauts  ot"  this  |)ari.>li. 

In  a  year  uiikiiDwa  Mcasi's.  Morris  Owen,  and  Roes  Price,  left  by  will  a 
r(>iit-cliar<;e  of  £2  IOh.  upon  certiiiu  lands  caUedGaireg,  now TiMted  in  BJchard 
Price,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  parish.  This  money  was 
rt'<^tilarly  tlistribntod  till  a  few  years  a«jfo.  John  Price,  in  whom  it  was  then 
vested,  retarded  the  paymeut  of  the  tkauie,  and  it  haa  boeu  detained  ever 
onoe. 

NAMTMBL. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  St 

Harmon  and  hamlet  of  Abbey  Cwmhir;  by  the  parishes 
of  Lhiufiliaiigcl  llelygon  and  Llanhir  ou  the  south;  by 
the  river  Wye  and  the  hojoiigh  of  Rhayader  on  the  west; 
and  by  the  parishes  oi  Llaubadani-ikwr  aud  Llanddewi- 
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ystrad-Ennau  on  the  east.  It  is  a  large  parish,  extending 
in  length  eight  miles,  and  five  in  breadth,  and  contains 
four  townships,  viz.,  Coed-glasson,  or  the  green  groves ; 
Faenor,  or  the  sonunit;  Maesgwyn,  or  the  white  field; 
and  Cwys-tudin,  or  the  furrow  of  Tudwen.  Each  of  these 
collect  their  assessed  taxes  separately  and  distinctly,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1803,  was  £469  Hs.  S^d.,  at  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  calculated  that  about  two-thirds  are  inclosed  and  culti- 
vated. 

Tlie  chief  mansion-house  is  Llanbarried. 

The  vestiges  of  antiquity  that  still  exist  in  this  parish 
are  numerous  and  interesting.  And  as  the  hill  of  Cwys- 
tudin  contains  more  relics  of  this  description  than  an^ 
odier  spot  of  equal  dimensions  within  uie  parish,  it  is 
just  that  the  signification  of  its  name  be  first  settled  and 
defined,  before  its  ancient  vestiges  be  described.  This 
appears  the  more  necessary  from  the  erroneous  explanation 
assigned  to  it  in  a  work  of  great  popularity,  viz.,  Mr. 
Carlile's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Wales,  article, 
"  Nantmel,"  where  it  is  printed  "  Gwastadedd."  Now 
this  word  signifies  a  plain ;  whereas  the  thing  itself  is  a 
hill,  surpassed,  indeed,  in  height  and  dimensions  by  many 
hills  in  Wales,  but  on  each  side  sufficiently  precipitous  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  plain,  or  level  territory.  Besides,  to 
interpret  the  name  of  this  hill  by  Gwastadedd  violates 
analogy;  for  the  configuration  of^ the  hill  resembles  an 
immense  furrow  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The  current 
name  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  Gwastadedd,  but  Cwys- 
tudin ;  and  it  is  evident  tliat  its  etymology  consists  of 
Cwys,  a  furrow,  and  Tudwen,  the  saint  of  that  name. 
On  the  summit  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  vestiges  of  furrows ;  and  there  is  on  this  hill, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  a  farm-bouse  named  Skyrrhiw,  a 
particular  place,  now  known  by  the  appellation  Cwystud- 
wen,  having  traces  of  several  furrows,  and  of  some  build- 
ings, where  it  is  probable  this  agricultural  saint  had  his 
dwelling  and  residence,  and  whicli  i^ave  name  to  the  hill. 
Whence  it  may  justly  be  cuucludcU  that  Cwybtudwcu  is 
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the  real  name  of  the  htU,  and  that  its  true  signification  is 
the  furrow  of  Tndwen. 

Near  to  the  above-mentioned  place,  Cwystudwcn,  are 
two  remarkable  earns,  named  Carnwen,  and  Carnfach, 
tliat  is,  the  white  and  the  little  earn,  each  being  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  having  in  the  centre  an  erect  stone  of 
superior  magnitude.  These  relics  have  been  much  dis- 
figured and  altered  from  their  original  formation  by  the 
spoliations  of  lazy  and  avaricious  farmers,  who  have  re- 
moved many  of  the  stones  of  which  they  were  composed 
for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  of  road  repairing,  &c. 

On  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  hill,  and  on  a  farm 
named  Gifron,  is  a  place  which  the  common  people  dis- 
tinguish by  the  appellation  Gwar-y-beddan,  that  is,  the 
ridge  of  graves  ;  it  consists  of  three  mounds,  or  elevations, 
in  which  tradition  reports  three  brothers,  who,  returning 
from  the  wars,  quarrelled,  fought,  and  fell  by  each  others' 
swords,  were  interred.  It  is  impossible  at  this  remote 
period  to  ascertain  the  names  or  the  rank  of  these  near 
relatives;  but  it  is  evident  from  these  sepulchral  memorials, 
and  other  circumstances,  that  they  were  of  considerable 
note  and  distinction.  In  the  adjoming  turbary  there  was  . 
found,  some  years  ago,  a  human  skull,  having  its  full 
complement  of  iiair;  probably  the  preservation  of  the  hair 
was  owing  to  the  astringeney  of  tlie  ])eat  water. 

But  it  is  on  the  central  snniniit  of  this  hill  that  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  vestige  of  antiquity  is  placed, 
and  which  hitherto  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  preceding 
antiquaries.  On  the  south  side  stands  a  farm-house,  at 
present  of  mean  appearance,  but  which  was  of  considerable 
note  in  former  times,  as  its  name,  Bwlch-y-llys,  or  the 
defile  leading  to  the  palace  or  court,  implies ;  and  tradition 
reports  it  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  regulus  of  this 
district,  and  also  to  have  been  occasionally  occupied  by 
some  of  the  Princes  of  \\  ales.  No  vestige,  however,  of 
its  ancient  grandeur  now  remains.  Tlie  wiiule  uf  its  mag- 
nificence is  confined  to  the  north  side,  where,  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  defile,  is  to  be  sren  the  site  of  the  royal 
palace,  or  court  of  judicature.   These  ruins  consist  of  seven 
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or  more  large  heaps  of  quarried  stones,  arranged  east  and 
west,  and  placed  in  positions  opposite  to  each  other. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this  place  haying  once  been 
a  court  of  Judicature,  instituted  probably  as  early  as  the 
druidical  times. 

Along  one  side  of  the  lake  Llyngwin  there  is  an  ele- 
vation of  ground  resembling  an  embankment,  of  a  semi- 
circular form.  For  what  purpose  this  was  done  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Tradition  says  that  in  former  timejj 
tliere  stood  a  town  in  this  place. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  mansion  of  Llan harried  is  a 
form -house  named  Gwylfa,  being  a  vigilatory  appendage 
to  tlie  Roman  camp  upon  the  leithon,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfihangel  Uelygen,and  commanding  a  distinct  and 
extensive  view  of  the  adjoining  country.  And  on  tfie 
left  hand  of  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  the  town  of 
Rhayader  to  Nantmel  Church,  between  Hendre  and 
Dolau,  there  is  a  farm-house  named  Tararn-eithin.  This 
is  supposed  to  liave  been  the  Tabe  rna  of"  the  Roman 
garrison  of  the  camp  above-mentioned,  and  the  work 
around  Llyngwin  to  have  constituted  their  batlis. 

On  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  Rbydtir,  at  a  small  distance 
east  from  the  town  of  Rhayader,  whither  it  is  supposed 
the  town  formerly  extended,  and  where  a  church,  as  tra- 
dition reports,  once  stood  upon  an  adjoining  piece  of 
ground  named  Glytiau,  or  Pant-yr-Eglwys,  wat  is,  the 
church-yard,  is  a  solitary  tumulus,  or  barrow,  destitute 
of  a  moat  or  vallinu,  and  consequently  sej)ulehral.  It  is 
named  Cefn-Ceidio,  which  signifies  the  ridij!;e  of  Ceidio. 
who  was  a  Welsh  saint  that  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century. 

Many  of  the  hills  in  this  parish  are  crowned  with 
British  encampments.  Many  old  houses  also  still  retain 
the  appellation  of  *^  castles,"  as  Castell-mawr,  Castell- 
newydd,  &c.,  having  each  in  their  vicinity  a  tommen,  or 
tumulus,  moated  round,  or  intrenched,  and  therefore 
military ;  from  which  circumstance  is  derived  their  title 
to  the  denomination  of"  Castell." 

The  inhabitants  of  tliis  parii^h  speak  the  two  living  Ian- 
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guages  of  this  islaiul,  though  the  use  of  the  aboriginal 
tongue  is  rapidly  declining,  Divine  Service  in  the  church 
being  performed  entirely  in  Euglisii. 

^leeMastkal  Aeeouni, 

The  clrnrch  of  Nantmel  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish.  This 
benefice  is  a  vicarage,  remaining  in  charge,  and  having  annexed  to  it  the  <^>ftpcl 
of  Llanhir.  It  is  estimated  in  Lihrr  J'* yit  at  £11  17s.  6(1.  per  annum  The 
yearly  tenths  arc  £1  .'Js.  9(1.  The  Bi.shop  of  St.  J^avid's  Is  the  patron.  The 
tithes  are  cnually  diviiled  between  the  Chapter  and  Chanter  of  Su  David's  and 
the  vienr.  The  prennt  lesNo  w  Hans  Bnsk,  Esq. ;  they  are  worth  X400  per 
annum.  Hub  beneBce  mm  iegneetimted  by  the  pariiMncmtaiy  commiiwioncw  in 
the  year  1649. 

Liit  of  IncmhenU* 

BvtB  Levto  ynm  iutttntod  by  Onl.  Clement,  8nrro|r*  Afdilep.  Cant,  17ttk 

Hugh  Price,  recollated  1702  ....  1755     William  Henson  1818 

William  Williams   1782     J.  B.  Byers  

John  WUliams   1804     Richard  Venables  

Charitable  DmuUiotu. 

In  the  year  1718  Mr.  John  Davies  devise<l  by  will  the  anmuil  sum  of  £% 
aeenred  upon  Innd,  and  now Tested  in  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  for  the  benefit  of  Uie 
poor  of  this  parish. 

In  the  year  1718  Mr.  Hugh  Phillips,  of  Pen-y-fT^-nnon,  devisetl  by  will  the 
sum  of  £5  per  annum,  secured  upon  land,  and  vested  m  the  late  David  Stephens, 
E-Sfj.,  and  now  in  his  i-epresentatives,  for  the  poor  of  this  parish.  "NVe  arc 
infonne<l  that  tlir  will  sj^  i  iru's  that  this  sum  lift  to  the  poor  of  this  ]»5irish 
from  I'en-y-tlVuuuii  e>iiilo  siiould  be  ilistribute<l  at  the  discretion  of  the 
nunister  and  churchwardens :  but  the  pcnon  in  whom  it  is  now  vested  evades 
that  ])art  of  tho.win,  and  takes  upon  ninuelf^  or  at  least  pretends  to,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  same. 


RHAYADER,  Oil  RIIAIADRGWY. 

The  town  of  Rhayader  contains  four  streets,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  pointing  nearly  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.   Though  in  this  respect  the  form  of  this 

town  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  Roman  camp,  and 
though  much  fortification,  exclusive  of  the  castle  and  its 
appendages,  surrounds  the  place,  yet  there  are  no  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  was  ever  ])()ssessed  by  the  Romans, 
the  river  leithon  being  tlie  boundary  of  their  progress  in 
this  district. 

This  town  is  a  distinct  and  independent  parish  of  itself, 
exempt  from  county  rates^  maintaining  its  own  poor,  and 
having  a  resident  population  of  nearly  400  persons.  The 
ey  assessed  and  raised  by  the  parish  rates  amounts 
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upon  ail  avcraf]^e  to  €  1  (>()  per  annum.  It  contains  a  gram- 
mar scliool,  and  an  endowment  of  about  £12  per  annum 
for  the  education  of  a  limited  number  ot"  poor  cliildren. 
The  school-house^  wliicli  stands  on  tlie  confines  of  the 
churcb-yard  towards  the  east,  was  erected  by  subscription 
in  the  year  1793.  The  Rev.  Mr.  EvaDS,  sub-cmate  of 
Rhayader,  is  the  present  master. 

The  Town-hall,  which  is  a  handsome,  modem,  sauare 
building,  strengthened  at  both  ends,  east  and  west,  oy  a 
strong  work  of  stone  masonry,  and  having  two  commo- 
dious rooms  above,  supported  by  arches  resting  on  massy 
oak  piUars,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was 
erected  in  the  year  17()2,  by  subscription.  The  east  and 
west  ends  have  each  a  circular  arch  of  stone  work,  and  over 
tlie  former  is  affixed  a  sun-dial,  made  by  that  celebrated 
arithmetician,  the  Rev.  Llewelyn  Davies,  vicar  of  St 
Harmon.  The  bridge  over  the  Wye  was  erected  in  the 
year  1780. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  era  in  which 

Rhayader  began  to  be  a  distinct  town.  It  probably 
existed  as  such  long  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
vestiges  of  anti(juity,  in  wln'eh  its  vicinity  abounds,  refer 
the  population  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  included  to 
a  much  earlier  age,  even  to  the  druidical  times.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  the  ancient  town  far  exceeded  the 
present  one  in  magnitude,  and  tliat  its  precincts  extended 
to  Cefn-ceidio  on  the  east,  to  Felin-dre  on  the  south,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  on  the  two  remaining  points;  and 
that  the  avenues,  now  denominated  lanes,  were  once  in- 
habited streets.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  place  was  ever  considered  by  the  Princes  of  \\'ales. 
and  by  their  enemies,  as  of  great  importance,  the  object 
of  frequent  contests,  and  made  tlie  victim  both  of  intes- 
tine and  of  foreign  hostilities.  Rhys,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  with  his  civil  and  military  officers,  and  his  army, 
consisting  of  at  least  between  five  and  six  titousand  men, 
encamped  here  for  several  days ;  whilst  the  Prince,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  in  the  church  of  Rhayader,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  spectators!  among 
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whom  were  the  chieftains  of  the  district,  coniirmed  the 
several  grants  with  which  he  had  endowed  his  newly- 
founded  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  Cardiganshire.  This 
fact  renders  the  circumstance  probable  that  the  adjoining 
country,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  subsistence 
to  so  great  a  multitude  of  people,  was  far  better  culti- 
vated, and  more  fertile,  than  it  is  at  present;  and  also, 
that  tlie  houses  of  the  town  were  more  numerous  and 
more  respectable,  to  be  able  to  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  visitors  of  the  first  distinction. 

In  the  year  1340  this  town  was  the  property  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  Wigmore  and  Marche,  and  remained, 
with  little  interruption,  in  the  possession  of  that  family, 
until  the  accession  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  to  the 
throne  of  England,  when  it  became,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Cantref  Moelynaidd,  a  part  of  the  patrimonial 
inheritance  of  the  crown  of  these  realms. 

From  the  desolating  effects  of  the  hostile  irruption 
made  by  Owen  Glyndwrdwy  into  this  district,  this  town 
suffered  severely,  as  well  as  by  the  oppressive  and  bar- 
barous edicts  issued  by  Henry  IV.,  consequent  upon 
that  irruption.  These  violent  and  impolitic  measures 
retained  it  long  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  mitigated 
by  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
English  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tudor,  and  entirely  dissi- 
pated under  the  auspices  of  his  son  and  successor.  For 
here  both  the  county  court  and  the  court  of  great 
sessions  were  holden.  The  hall,  or  court  of  judicature, 
was  situated  at  Pen-y-porth,  on  the  bank  which  overlooks 
the  bridge  over  the  Wye,  and  the  structure  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  now  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
was  the  gaol  or  prison.  The  iron  rings  and  chains  which 
bound  the  prisoners,  and  iron  bars  which  secured  the 
windows,  remain  to  tfiis  day.  The  place  for  the  execution 
of  convicts  was  on  the  north  end  of  the  town,  near  a 
house  known  by  the  name  Pen-y-maes. 

This  gleam  of  sunshine  was  of  short  duration.  A 
disastrous  event  happeued  which  deprived  the  town  of 
Rhayader  for  ever  of  this  distinguished  privilege.  A 

ABOH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  8BRIES,  VOL.  IV.,  SUPPLSMSMT.  4  D 
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Card igansli ire  banditti,  composed  of  disbanded  soldiers, 
had  long  concealed  themselves  in  an  inaccessible  cavern 
near  where  the  Devil's  Bridge  now  stands.  From  hence 
they  sallied  out,  imposed  contributions  on  the  adjoining 
country,  and  to  their  depredations  sometimes  joined  the 
occasional  effusion  of  human  blood.    They  were  distin- 

Siished  by  the  name  of  Plant  Mat,  or  the  children  of 
at.  Leaving  their  Inrking-place  in  the  obscarity  of 
the  night,  and  having  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye,  they  waited  their  opportunity,  safely  concealed  in 
a  thick  grove  of  oaks  which  grew  on  an  estate  named 
Dderw,  in  the  parish  of  Cwmdauddwr  Llan>iantfraid ; 
where,  being  informed  by  their  spy  that  the  judge  would 
repair  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  ensuing  morning  to  the 
church  of  iihayader,  previous  to  his  entering  on  the 
business  of  the  sessions,  they  sallied  forth,  crossed  the 
river  at  Waun-y-capel,  met  him  on  Maes-bach,  fired  their 

f feces,  and  shot  the  venerable  man  through  the  heart 
)uring  the  moments  of  amazement,  with  which  the  sud- 
denness  of  this  transaction  overwhelmed  the  attendants, 
the  villains  were  able  to  effect  their  escape,  and  returned 
over  the  hills  to  the  cavern.  The  whole  country  soon 
rose  against  them  ;  the  murderers  were  l)esieged  in  their 
rocky  den,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  taken,  and 
executed.  After  this  it  was  ordered  by  Parliament  that 
the  court  of  great  sessions  should  be  removed  to  Pres- 
teifj^ne,  where  the  county  court  was  also  henceforward  to 
be  holden,  alternately  with  New  Radnor.  .  ^ 

Rhayader,  having  contributed  both  men  and  money 
to  the  support  of  the  royal  cause  of  Charles  I.,  was  de- 
nounced by  the  parliamentarians  as  malignant,  and  they 
ordered  a  court  of  inquisition  to  be  holden  here  by  com- 
mission, for  investigating  and  confiscating  the  patrimonial 
inheritance  of  Charles  Stuart,  &c.  The  meadow  lands 
named  dwirglodd,  adjoining  this  town,  and  situated 
within  the  precincts  of  the  borough,  togetlier  with  the 
town  mill,  had  been  previously  alienated  by  James  L, 
who  had  given  or  sold  this  property  to  — —  Lloyd,  Esq., 
of  D61-g(^,  in  the  parish  of  Cwmdauddwr.  At  present. 
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RJiayader  is  a  considerable  market-town  and  place  of  trade, 
and  in  it  a  woolieu  manufactory  has  for  8ome  years  been 
established. 

Rhayader  Castle, 

This  fortress,  which  in  ancient  times  conferred  on  the 
town  of  Rhayader  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  importance, 
and  was  an  object  of  much  contention,  advantageously 
stood  on  a  nook  of  the  river  Wye,  a  very  little  above 

the  place  where  the  present  stone  bridge  is  erected,  at 
the  extremity  of  Maes- bach,  or  the  little  common.  Of 
the  superstructure  no  vestip^e  at  present  remains.  Many 
large  stones,  the  foundations  of  its  walls,  the  author  of 
this  work  remembers  to  have  seen  on  the  spot.  The  rest 
had  been  conveyed  tlience,  time  immemorial,  for  purposes 
now  unknown.  But  the  original  foundation  of  the  castle 
may  still  be  traced.  The  only  entrance  at  present,  which 
preserves  a  communication  with  it,  is  a  narrow  space  on 
the  north-east,  between  two  deep  trenches  cut  out  of  an 
exceedingly  solid  schistous  rock ;  the  one  trench  leads  to 
the  river  towards  the  north,  the  other  is  more  inclined  to 
the  east.  Along  the  south  foundation  runs  a  foss,  about 
16  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide,  until  it  communicates  with 
a  steep  precipice,  whence  issues  a  spring  that  formerly 
supplied  the  garrison,  and  now  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  with  most  excellent  water.  The  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice runs  parallel  with  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  three 
trenches  form  three  sides  of  a  hexagon,  the  very  figure  in 
which  this  fortress  was  constructed.  The  several  tumuli, 
or  barrows,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  at  irre- 
gular distances,  have  been  already  enumerated;  excepting 
perhaps  one  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the 
west,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  which  served  as  a 
vigilatory  post  to  communicate  to  the  pirrison  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  j)articular  situation 
of  this  outwork,  and  indeed  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
town,  which  extended  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Wye  to  its  southern,  having  the  castle  and  the  other 
tumuli  in  the  centre  of  the  line  westward,  and  leaving  its 
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eastern  side  totally  unguarded,  sufficently  explains  the 
reasons  which  demanded  their  construction,  and  clearly 
indicates  the  enemy  against  whom  they  were  intended  to 
guard.  The  depredations  and  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Normans  and  Flemings  who  had  settled  themselves  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  and 
the  horrid  murder  which  they  perpetrated  on  Eineon  Clyd 
and  Morgan  ab  Meredudd  on  the  hills  of  Cwmdauddwr, 
as  these  reguli  were  peaceably  and  unsuspiciously  re- 
turning from  Aberteifiy  rendered  a  precaution  of  diis  kind 
absolutely  necessary.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  constructed  this  castle,  for 
repelling  such  sanguinary  incursions.  Eventually,  the 
fortress  stood  him  in  a  double  stead ;  the  fidelity  of  its 
garrison,  and  the  strength  of  its  works,  serving  to  coun- 
teract the  machinations  of  his  personal  enemies  and  com- 
petitors. For  it  was  no  sooner  completed  than  the  sons 
of  Conan,  who  himself  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
Owen  Gwyneddy  Prince  of  North  Wales,  envying  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  Rhys,  marched  with  united  forces^ 
and  attacked  uiis  his  favourite  castle ;  but  after  having 
lain  before  it  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  raised  the 
siege,  (a.d.  1178,)  and  returned  into  their  own  country, 
stung  with  disappointment. 

Giraldus  Cambreusis  relates,  in  his  Itinerary  of  TFa/es, 
an  extraordinary  occurrence  to  have  happened  in  the 
castle  of  Rhayader,  (a.d.  1 188.)  A  certain  delinquent 
was  imprisoned  in  this  fortress.  His  wife,  anxious  for  his 
liberation,  found  means  secretly  to  convey  to  him  a  port- 
able bell,  which,  as  the  avaricious  and  imposing  monks 
informed  her,  possessed  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  liberating 
prisoners  from  confinement.  The  governor  of  the  castle, 
true  to  his  trust,  and  in  equal  defiance  of  monkish  indig- 
nation and  of  this  alleged  virtue,  refused  to  liberate  his 
prisoner,  or  even  to  restore  the  magical  bell;  upon  which, 
as  this  historical  divine  gravely  adds,  both  the  town  and 
the  castle  of  Rhayader,  excepting  only  the  fortunate  wall 
on  which  the  bell  had  been  suspended,  was  by  divine 
vengeance  in  one  night  consumed  by  lightning. 
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'  We  hear  no  more  of  the  castle  of  Rhayader  for  the  space 
of  nearly  seven  years,  when  the  fury  of  civil  war  instigated 
unparalleled  enormities,  and  a  most  unnatural  conspiracy 
broke  out  amongst  the  sons  of  Prince  Rhys,  who  impri- 
soned their  aged  father,  and  took  and  burned  to  the  ground 
this  his  favourite  fortress.  Recovering  his  liberty,  and 
knowing  the  importance  of  having  a  fortified  station  in 
this  place,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  the  communi- 
cation between  North  and  South  Wales,  the  prince  ordered 
it  to  be  reconstructed  and  regarrisoned.  (a.d.  1194.)  It 
was  afterwards  consigned  to  the  care  of  Gadwallon  ab 
Madoc,  rcyuhis  of  Moelynaidd  and  Cerri,  who  zealously 
supported  his  country's  cause,  and  manfully  opposed  the 
encroachments  of  tlie  ambitious  house  of  Mortimer.  He 
fought  several  severe  battles,  and  was  at  length  defeated 
and  imprisoned  through  the  treachery  of  His  brothers, 
whom  the  English  had  seduced  to  favour  their  interests. 
Having  recovered  his  liberty  and  his  property,  chiefly  by 
the  mediation  of  Prince  Rhys,  he  soon  died,  (a.d.  1230,) 
and  his  possessions  in  Moelynaidd  and  Cerri  were  dis- 
tributed, conformably  to  the  laws  of  gavelkind,  among 
his  children,  whom,  disunited  among  themselves,  and 
abandoned  by  the  Princes  of  Wales,  Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  Wigmore,  dispossessed  of  all  their  estates  in  this 
county.  From  this  period  the  castle  and  town  of  Rhaya- 
dergwy  became  the  property  of  the  fauiily  of  Mortimer. 
Soon  after  this  event,  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  having  defeated  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
general  of  Henry  HI.,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
Wales,  destroyed  most  of  the  Norman  castles  constructed 
in  the  Marches,  and  leading  his  victorious  army  to  this 
district,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Rhayader,  which  he 
took  by  assault  and  burned  to  the  ground,  and  put  the 
whole  garrison  of  Mortimer  to  the  s\\  ord. 

Historians  are  silent  whether  this  castle  recovcnMl  itself 
from  the  efi'ccts  of  this  complete  catastrophe.  Tliis  silence 
militates  against  the  supposition  of  its  restoration  to  its 
former  splendour  and  importance.  For  had  it  existed 
during  the  hostile  and  furious  incursion  which  Owen 
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Olyndwrdwy  made  into  this  district,  then  in  subjection 
to  the  family  of  Mortimer,  some  notice  would  have  been 
taken  of  it ;  nor  would  that  bold  chieftain,  when  he 
marched  hence  to  the  gates  of  Worcester,  have  left  a 
lace  of  this  consequence  in  bis  rear,  and  in  the  hands  of 
is  enemy. 

The  site  on  which  the  old  castle  stood  merged  to  the 
crown  at  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
Enelandy  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  vested  in  the  Earl  of 
Oxford. 

Rhayadergwy  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription, 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  annually  elected.  Here  are 
holden  a  court-leet,  and  a  court-baron,  at  the  former  of 
wjiich  the  burgesses  are  elected  by  the  town  jury.  The 
rights,  privileges,  customs,  boundaries,  and  extents  of  this 
borough,  it  is  thought  best  to  express  in  the  words  of  the 
several  presentments  of  these  two  courts,  copies  of  which 
are  as  follow  : — 

A  Court-Lcct  was  holden  in  the  Borough  of  Rhayader,  on  the  second  day  of 
INfay.  in  the  twelfth  yoar  of  Charles  1.,  (a.d.  1087,)  before  C'harle.'*  Price, 
Es(^.,  the  Deputy  Stewaiil  of  riiiliof  Earl  uf  rembroke  and  Montgomeij, 
the  juron  wbereof  presented  and  declared, — 

L— >That  a  herriot  of  two  shiliiugs  is  due  to  the  King'8  Mujci^ty  upon  tlie 
decease  of  ev^ery  tenant  d^-ing  etixed  of  any  messuage,  tenement,  or  lands 
withui  tlic  said  borough  or  liberties  thereof;  and  that  the  like  sum  of  two 

shillinsj^  is  due  upon  allt  nation  of  an^  niessnaiies,  (enenients,  or  lands,  u|xjn 
any  person  or  persons  witiuu  the  said  borough  or  liberties  thertH^f,  oud  uo 
more. 

II — That  the  baillfTof  the  said  borough  was  accustom(Ml  to  be  elected  at 
His  Majesty's  leet  hoMeii  for  the  said  borough  after  Miehaebnas  yearly,  eilher 
out  of  the  i-esiding  or  fon'ijjjn  l)iir^i'S.ses,  jiroviditl  that  if  a  fun  l)in  j,^'>s  be 
to  be  elccte<l,  then  it  is  reipiisite  aud  agixxable  to  the  custom  there  used 
that  he  ba  vesiding  within  tiie  said  boroi^  upon  the  Iflchaelmas-ni^t  next 
before  the  said  leet,  together  with  his  wife,  and  necessary  household  Stafl^  as 
pot,  pan,  cat  and  doj;,  else  not  to  be  admittt'<l  t<>  the  office, 

ILL — ^That  the  bailill'  for  the  time  being,  at  the  leet  afoi-esaid,  is  to  present 
to  the  stewards  of  the  same  sitting  in  coiirt,  the  names  of  two  sodi  of  the 
burgesses  as  are  un  deetaon  besides  himself,  with  the  nanio^  of  such  otlicr  of 
the  bur<;^essca  as  approve  the  same,  out  of  which  choice  the  said  stewards  in 
court  aiv  to  make  elect ittn  of  any  one  ol  them  to  be  builifl',  if  there  be  no  cross 
return  put  in  b;^  other  of  the  biu-gesses  for  the  election  of  another  \  and  if  there 
be,  then  the  bailiff  is  to  be  elected  by  the  migor  vdoe  of  the  burgesses,  wfaeran 
no  Ibveign  burgessos  have  a  yoice,  except      be  then  raident 
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rV. — That  the  office  of  bailiff  doth  partly  consist  in  Withering  and  accounting 
fur  Hid  Majesty's  use  all  Huch  rcuts,  Aucn^  and  amerciHiueuts  of  courts-lcet  and 
conits-bwroiif  waifi,  cstrays,  and  other  for^tores  bappemng  and  faUing  due, 
and  to  be  found  within  the  said  borough  and  liberties  theivt)f ;  and  to  answer 
and  pay  the  same  at  His  Afa  j«'sty's  nKM»i]>t,  when  as  ho  shall  bo  n^qoired ;  in 
respect  whorool"  the  said  builiU*  is  entitled  to  a  fee  called  merements. 

y . — That  burgesses  be  elected  when  occasion  shall  require  with  the  steward's 
approbation  by  we  homage  of  the  reading  burgesses  at  the  conrt-leet,  wherein 
no  foreign  burgess  hath  voice  to  elect  or  oppose^  unless  he  be  residing  in  town 
at  Michaebnas-nijrht.  And  in  caso  anothor  bnrgoss  doth  oppose,  then  it  is 
requisite  by  the  said  custom,  that  such  oppusitioner  be  theu  in  person  present, 
■eeonded  with  two  such  other  Toioee  moie  to  oppose  the  same,  or  in  de&uh 
thereof^  he  is  himself  to  produce  two  more  to  be  present  at  the  next  court- 
baron  thon>  to  be  holdon,  to  oppose  the  same ;  else  the  fint  electioil  tO  Stand, 
and  the  persons  elected  to  be  admitted  and  sworn. 

Jurart, 

Ludovice  Evans,  Gout.  David  ab  Evan  Mill''* 

Ricdns  David  Lloyd,  Gent  Ludovice  ab  HoweU. 

Evan  Joseph.  Rice  David  Fabcr. 

Da>'id  ah  Evan  ab  HowelL  Rice  Da'^  al)  Kiohard,  Junr. 

Evan  ab  Hugh.  Johannos  Tiiumas. 

Johes.  Evans.  ^  Edmund  ab  llugh. 

Johnes  Jenkins,  Constable. 

At  a  Court  of  Jury  holdcn  lor  the  Manor  and  Ik>rough  of  Rhayader,  the 
following  presentments  declarative  of  its  rights  and  ancient  customs,  and 
in  answer  to  sevend  articles  demanded  by  the  States  and  Commons  of 
Enghuul,  in  relation  to  tlio  ri^ht  and  property  duo  to  tho.  lato  King  and 
his  progenitors  of  aud  Irom  tlic  siiid  JVlanor  and  Hoixxigh,  holden  the 
twen^-ninth  of  Kovember,  1 649,  before  Henry  Makepencc,  John  Marriott, 

'  Peter  Price,  and  John  Llojd,  Esquires, — 

I. — ^The  said  manor  and  borough  in  length,  and  breadth,  and  compass, 
extends  from  a  place  called  Llidiard-fawr  northwanl  to  a  prnte  called  Llidiard 
Cae  James;  tlion<e  to  a  brook  calknl  Caeniinod  east  ward;  thence  alon<;  that 
river  called  Wye  to  a  place  calh^  LUdiard-yr-hendre  westwani ;  and  so  aXou^ 
that  gate  to  the  sud  Llidiard-fawr  northwsra ;  and  that  the  late  king  and  his 
progenitors  wcro  lords  thorooC. 

Il  That  the  fVot  li(il<h  r>:  and  tlioir  tenants  hold  tln-ir  serinces  bv  holdinjr 

of  suit  to  the  court-loot  an<i  court-baron,  and  paviiij:;  ui  heniot,  together  with 
one  hundred  shillings  ohiol'  rent,  and  that  is  to  be  paid  by  the  baUiff  for  the 
time  bang  at  the  audit  or  receipt  next  after  Michaefanas,  and  that  yeariy,  to 
the  iis4^  of  the  late  king,  and  now  consequently  to  the  states  and  commons  of 
Enfrland. 

ill  lliat  the  fh;eholders  and  their  tenants  by  their  rents  and  services  are 

to  entitled  in  the  commons  called  Maes-y-dr^,  and  Bfaes-bach,  as  ^urtenancee 
to  their  freeholds,  so  that  they  havo  had.  and  still  have,  power  to  gnre  leave  to 

po<^>r  p(H>plo  that  want  habitation  to  build  upon  the  same,  and  to  incIosc  any 
part  of  the  sjiitl  commons  at  their  pleasure. 

IV. — ^That  John  Llnyd,  of  D61,  Gent^,  deceased,  did  purchase  in  fee-fium 

his  hoirs  and  assigns  for  over,  one  miU  and  meadow,  Gwii^lodd-fawr,  and 
ct'rtain  other  lands  within  this  manor  or  borough,  of  King  Janios  I.,  about  the 
first  yoar  of  his  rolgn.  rosi-rving  yoarlv  rent  to  tho  crown,  and  that  the  same  IS 
in  possession  of  Eleanor  Eloyd,  his  widow,  aud  her  teuauts. 
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V.  This  confirms  tho  horriots  duo  upon  decease  and  alienation,  and  declaim 

the  toll  of  the  niiirkct  to  belong  to  Sir  Edmund  Saw)'cr,  and  that  Uuwell  JoneSi 
Esq.,  is  his  agent  and  his  un<ler>farmer,  to  gather  tho  same. 

VI  No  ro]i\  holders  within  this  manor  or  borough. 

VII  Courts-U*et  hoMen  twice  a  year,  ^nz.,  within  a  month  of  Easter,  an  l 

within  a  month  of  Michachnas.  "^rho  rourt-baron  every  three  wt^-ks.  The 
court-leet  to  be  hulden  by  steward  and  bailiff,  and  any  thirteen  men  or  more 
of  the  freeholdera,  tenante,  and  bm^eflses,  to  inquire  and  present  thdr  ancient 
customs  within  this  manor  or  borough  iu  l)ehalf  of  the  lord  and  themselves. 
And  the  court-baron  is  to  Ik*  holden  l)y  liailitf  and  stewanl,  and  sen-e<l  by  the 
burgesses,  ireeholders,  aud  tenants,  to  serve  as  jurors  betwixt  {larty  and  partj, 
and  that  to  tiie  number  of  ax  men  being  then  sworn.  And  tliat  the  firee- 
hold  lands  are  holden  in  fee-soocage-tenure  under  the  last  king,  being  lord 
of  the  said  manor  and  borough,  as  under  his  manor  of  nnN^nwich.  An<l  that 
the  baiUff's  fre  is  called  merements,  a  farthing  for  pitthing  ovcr>-  mnrkft- 
day,  and  a  penny  every  fair-day  for  j)itcliiug ;  and  that  there  are  two  markets 
ereiy-week,  Tias.,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  onefiuroathetwenty- 
tiura  of  November ;  and  three  days  of  meeting,  or  fair-days,  on  tiie  twenty- 
sixth  of  July,  fifteenth  of  August,  and  sixteenth  of  September,  yearly. 

VllI.~.Tliat  Lewis  ab  Hugh  alienated  one  messuage,  one  cIom-  and  ^rden, 
with  a  litlile  home  and  piece  of  ground  therennto,  befouging  to  Hugh  Powefl, 
Gent.,  for  whieh  a  hemot  of  two  shillings  is  due. 

IX — That  the  lato  king  granted  to  the  freeholders  and  tenants  Mnthin  the 
same  manor  or  l)orough,  belonging  to  the  lonlship  of  M(H'lynaid<l  and 
Gwcrthniiion,  of  wliich  this  manor  is  a  member,  a  cnart<-'r  under  the  gn-al 
seal  of  England.  The  records  and  customs  of  the  court-leet  and  oourt-buoa 
arc  kept  by  James  Price,  Esq.,  of  Pilleth. 

X  No  works  due  on  the  mvholders  an<l  tenants  within  the  said  minOT  OT 

borough,  but  toucliing  the  rents  and  services  before-mentioned. 

XL — That  there  is  a  church  within  tins  manor  or  borough,  which  is  *  ciiapel 
bdoni^ng  to  Nantmel ;  ^at  the  parson's  part  is  se<{uestratvd  by  the  committee 
of  sequi'strations ;  that  Robert  I'owrll,  nu  ortluMlox  <livine,  t]«o  prc^'nt 
incuml>ent,  duth  hoM  the  same  by  the  ajtjirohatiou  of  the  As.sembly  of  Divines, 
and  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  that  the  tenth  of  all  the  town  hay  is  pai<l, 
lambs,  wool,  and  cheese  to  the  said  parson  or  vicar,  the  same  to  he  etjuolly 
divided  between  them,  and  the  same  tithe  is  set  out  youiy  fiv  6Stj  shiBings. 

Jurors, 

Evan  Da>'id,  flont. 

Morgan  Lewis,  Gent.  Edward  Lloyd,  Gent. 

David  Ju".  P^tcc-,  Gent.  Rees  David  Richard,  Gent. 

Owen  y ausfaan,  Gent.  Evan  ab  Rees  ab  Evan  Qoa|^  Gent. 

Lewis  ab  Hugh,  Gent.  Stephen  Jones,  Gent 

James,  IJoyd,  Gent.  Evan  Pngh,  Gent. 

John  Evans,  Gent.  David  ab  Evan  P^Tce,  G<uit. 

The  inhabitants  are  accommodated  with  a  supply  of 
firesh  water,  both  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  frosts  of 
winter,  conveyed  through  the  middle  of  the  town  from  a 

spring  at  the  extremity  of  Maes-y-dref,  by  means  of  an 

artificial  channel,  close  to  their  doors.  This  stream  is  now 
named  Bwgey,or  Bwch-gwy.  TJie  comeliness  and  beauty 
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of  the  children  of  this  town  have  been  the  subject  of 
observation  to  every  traveller,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
following  short  but  ancient  adage, — 

Adam  Bwgey,  Ohmha  ynghymry," 

that  is, — 

The  fiurest  children  Wales  can  have. 

Are  those  that  drink  bright  Bwgey's  waW 

Rhayadergwy  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a 
manor  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  under 
them  to  the  royal  tribe  of  Ellistan  Glodrndd,  Ix)rds  of 
Moelynaidd,  Fferllys,  and  Cerri,  enjoyed  privileges, 
honours,  and  immunities,  in  which  property  of  inferior 
description  was  not  allowed  to  participate.  These  marks 
of  favour  were  continued  whilst  it  remained  subject  to 
the  Earls  of  Marche  and  Wigmm ;  and  when  a  descen- 
dant of  that  powerful  family  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  it  became  a  part  of  the  royal  patrimony  of  the 
80?ereign8  of  that  country,  eadi  of  whom  it  has  the 
honour  to  regard  as  its  lord.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  sprung  from  Welsh  an- 
cestors, patronized  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality,  and 
endowed  them  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  his 
English  subjects  possessed,  to  rescue  this  royal  lordship 
from  obscurity,  and  invest  it  with  a  right  in  common 
with  the  other  contributory  boroughs  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  a  repfesentative  in  Parimment  for  Radnor. 
This  fniTilege  was  conferred  by  statute  enacted  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  ct  his  reign.  (a.d.  1536.)  The 
manner  of  eleeting  its  burgesses,  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
at  elections,  is  as  follows  :  At  a  court-leet  the  jury,  being 
im panelled,  present  to  the  steward,  or  deputy -steward, 
the  names  of  such  persons,  whether  inhabitants  or  not, 
whom  they  think  proper  to  select  as  fit  and  proper  persons 
to  be  made  burgesses.  This  presentment  being  accepted 
by  the  steward,  the  persons  so  presented  are  generally 
awom  in  immediately,  if  they  be  present  in  court,  but  if 
notpresent,  at  a  subsequent  court. 

Though  the  rent  of  land  within  the  limits  of  this 
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boroagh  is  as  high  as  £5  per  acre  per  annmn,  yet  the 
number  of  aeres  uninclosed  and  uncultivated  exceeds  that 
of  those  which  are  inclosed  and  cultivated ;  the  former 
amounting  to  90  acres,  and  the  latter  to  67,  as  it  appears 
by  a  survey  made  in  the  year  1787.  The  uninclosed  and 
uncultivated  land  comprizes  Maes-y-dref,  Maes- bach, 
and  Waun-y-capel.  Part  of  Maes-y-dref  has  at  tiroes 
been  inclosed,  and  converted  to  tillage;  in  which  case 
it  was  apportioned  among  the  householders,  paying  scot, 
and  liable  to  lot,  by  a  pound  rate.  The  last  inclosure 
took  place  in  the  year  1775,  not  without  some  grumbling 
and  opposition  set  up  by  a  few  of  the  neighbouring 
formers,  who,  though  neith^  residents  or  occupants 
within  the  borough,  nor  consequently  liable  to  pay  suit 
or  service  thereto,  have  ezereised  a  custom  which,  through 
long  connivance,  is  usurped  as  a  right,  of  depasturing 
their  cattle  and  sheep  upon  these  commons,  \vliilst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borougli,  in  whom  the  sole  right  is 
vested,  are  terrified  from  the  attempt  of  establishing  and 
confirming  their  exclusive  claim  by  the  enormous  expense 
to  be  incurred  by  an  application  to  Parliament  for  an 
inclosure  act. 

On  the  western  extremity  of  the  common  called  Maes- 
y-dref  is  a  most  excellent  spring  of  pure  and  limpid 
water,  named  St.  Mary's  Well.  It  was  heretofore  a  custom 
for  the  young  people  of  Rhayader,  of  both  sexes,  to  resort 
hither  on  Sunday  evenings,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons,  to  drink  this  salutary  beverage  sweetened  with 
sugar.  Adjoining  to  this  fountain  there  stood  formerly, 
previous  to  their  mutilation,  vestiges  of  druidical  con- 
struction, such  as  a  cromlech,  and  an  elliptical  basin 
chiselled  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  corresponding  with 
the  description  given  by  Borlase  in  his  Hitkory  of  Com- 
wall. 

On  the  south-eastern  side  of  Maes-bach  is  a  small 
collection  of  houses  named  **  Pentri-boeth,"  that  is,  the 
hot  suburb  or  village.  The  cause  of  the  addition  of  this 
epithet  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
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The  church  of  Bhavaderginr  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town. 
Bhys  §b  Groiibdd,  Prince  of  Sooth  Wales,  esoorled  Inran  amy  amounting 
at  least  to  between  fiTe  and  six  thousand  men,  arrived  in  ue  town  of  Bhayader, 

and  made  a  niajjnifici'nt  proct^^'sion  to  the  churt-h,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
aa  inuuinerabie  concourse  of  p^ple,  he  ratified  and  coufirmod,  m  the  most 
aolflom  mamMr,  tiM  immimitieB,  ubartiea,  and  4fTfiati"fur  inA  ubich  he  had 
cndoiped  hia  newly-erected  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  tiie  county  of  Cardigan. 

The  perpetual  property  of  that  tcm'toTy,  now  denominated  tlio  fmin<xc  of 
Cwmdauddwr,  was  at  this  time  coufcrred  on  the  monks  of  that  monastery. 
The  idea  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  highest 
tank  and  distinction,  assembling  in  the  town  of  Rhayader,  and  abiding  there 
some  days,  at  least  8ugp:est3  the  opinion  that  the  place  at  that  period  must  have 
been  much  larger  in  extt.ut,  and  the  country  around  better  cultivate*!  and  more 
ferule,  in  order  to  be  capable  ol  furnishing  the  necessary  provisions  and 
aooommodations  whUli  this  nnmerons  and  direvrified  assemblage  required. 
This  historical  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  importance  and  rc^speetebifi^ 
in  which  this  division  of  the  county  of  liadnor  was  anciently  hohU  n. 

A  custom  prevailed  to  a  recent  period  for  DiN-ine  Sen-ice  to  be  perlbnne<l  in 
the  diorch  of  Rhayader  on  Christmas-dav  yearlv,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  which  occanon  the  church  was  completely  illuminated.  The  abuse  of  this 
inous  custom,  callwl  in  the  Wcbh  Inii^ninLre  "  Plygain."  caiiJ^'d  its  abolition. 

Another  ancient  jiractice,  derived  prohaVjly  from  the  ilruidical  institution, 
was  obsen  ed  iu  this  town  till  of  late  years  with  rigid  tenacity.  The  attendants 
on  ewery  fimend  procession  were  wont  to  cany  a  small  stone  or  pebble  in  their 
hand,  which,  on  tne  arrival  of  the  bier  at  the  turn  of  the  road  leadine  to  the 
church,  they  threw  to  a  l.irj^e  heap  of  stones  that  had  accunmlat*Hl  there  by 
similar  means,  saying,  earn  ar  dy  ben,"  that  i?*,  a  stone  on  thy  head.  Thiis 
relic,  savooring  of  superstition,  though  harmless  in  it. sell,  was  deemed  unfit  to 
be  continued  under  the  Ught  of  Christianity.  The  act,  however,  of  recording 
the  pnictic(>  of  our  ance^^tors,  as  it  may  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  their  prin- 
ciples, will,  it  is  hope<l,  escape  censure. 

The  church  or  cha])cl  of  Ithayadergwjr  is  deilicated  to  St.  Clement,  the  con- 
temporarv  of  St.  PanL  The  benefice  is  a  prpetoal  enraqr,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Davias,  not  in  charge,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  NantmeL  and  cstinuitiHl 
in  Liber  IkijU  at  the  yearly  value  of  £1  15s.  The  vicar  Nantmel  is  the 
patron.    It  ha.s  been  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 

On  digging  the  foundation  of  tins  newtower  of  the  dnn^  t^Rhajradergw^-, 
erecte<l  in  the  year  1 a  great  number  of  skeletons  wen-  discovered  about  a 
foot  below  the  surface  of  th(»  ground,  arrangi-'l  siile  liy  <itle,  in  a  most  regular 
and  onlerly  manner,  with  tiieir  respective  heads  plartMl  in  tiie  same  direction; 
one  skeleton  only  cvcepted,  which  was  of  au  immense  hize,  the  thi^h-bone 
measuring  more  than  one  yard  in  length.  This  skeleton  was  placed  ita  a  di- 
rection  contrarA-  toaUtiberesti  All  the  teeth  in  the  skulls  were  sound  and 
whole,  and  riv:Uling  ivor>'  in  whiteness.  This  discovery  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Ailter  many  conjecturesi  as  to  the  time  aud  occasion  of  this  in- 
tannent,  it  was  at  last  unanimously  agreed  upon  that  these  skeleton  bones  were 
tlie  renmins  of  the  garrison  soldiers  of  the  castle  of  Rhayadergw>\  whom 
Llewelyn  alt  lorwerth.  Prim  of  North  Wali'S,  had  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  buritil  in  this  methodical  manner  under  the  old  belfry 
of  the  aucieut  church.  Tliat  individual  bkeleton,  which  was  of  gigantic  mag- 
nitude, and  placed  in  a  direction  contrary  to  all  the  others,  was  sn|^KMed  to 
bare  been  that  of  the  commander  of  the  castle.  AU  these  bones  were  care- 
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fully  colIoctecK  and  deposited  in  one  lar^  ^re  opened  in  tlie  dbxtrdt'judi 
hy  order  of  the  iather  of  the  compiler  ol  this  histoiy. 

Bhajader  mill  k  erown  OToperty,  now  hotden  hy  Bvn  StephaiM,  Eiq.,  of 
CradMO,  in  tUs  aoaady.  The  grsM  annnal  rent  is  17i.  id.  In  1 784  one  year 
was  in  arrear.  The  came  rent  mB  wwtiiid  in  the  gnut  mida  bjr  Cheiiet  I. 
to  Eden,  Scrivcn,  an<l  others. 

In  the  Dean  of  Windsor  s  lease  a  mention  occurs  of  crown  land  in  lUia* 
yndflr,ffappQeedtobeGiniflodd4kinr,ihegiti«ft^^  tuythar 
widi  the  tolls,  amount  to  1.3  6s.  8d. ;  and  also  of  the  borou^  of  RhnTadflTi 
thegroflS  annual  rent  of  which  is  £4  19s.  8d.,  due  from  the  prepomtor. 

The  Presbyteriana  and  Colvinistic  Methodists  have  each  a  couTenticle  hera 
Hie  ftmNrmM  the  okl  gaol,  nev  tin  Tower  HiU;  the  other  if  in  Ifae  ane 
street  A  meedng-house  lor  the  Weekifan  Methodists  waa  cveeled  in  Sail 
fltiecti  hot,  Sat  mnfc  of  aiip|nrt»  haa  nair  totaUgr  daotined. 

Charitable  Donations, 

In  a  year  unknown  Mr.  John  Davis  left  a  n'nt-oharpo  of  £2  13s.  upon  land, 
now  vested  in  Tiioiuas  Price  and  John  Davies  by  will,  for  the  purpose  ot 
teaching  poor  children. 

About  the  year  iVSO^DaTid  Morgan,  E8(|.,  of  Bettws  Diserth,  <ievisod  by 
will  a  rent-charge  of  £'.'^  upon  laud^  vested  in  the  late  John  Daviesi  §ot  the 
purpose  of  tcaeliiii;i  poor  children. 

About  the  yeai-  1719  the  liev.  Charles  Price  bequeathed  by  will  the  annual 
sum  of  £11  liii.,  seeoivd  upon  land,  and  now  vested  in  the  Rev.  — .  Rvansi 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  in  or  near  Cwmdauddwr  Church,  distant 
from  Khayader  about  a  furlong,  for  teaching  a  oertain  numbv  of  poor  ohil* 
dren.    This  school  is  now  kept  m  Rhayader. 

In  the  yew  1818  the  Bev.  Henry  WillJamB,A.M.,  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
nae  of  the  Vice-CShanoellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  In  t  he  University  of  O  xford 
a  sum  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols.  mlnce<l  by  tlic  Ii-jra^v  duty  to  the  sum 
of  i,'59  8s.,  for  thepuqK>sc  of  cstablishinp  a  Urtun  >hij)  lit  tin-  eluirrb  ot*  Kha- 
yadergwy,  and  of  mcreasing  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk,  w»  a  cumpeu:>aUuu 
for  his  attendanoe  when  the  doty  is  performed. 

This  modern  division  of  the  county  of  Radnor  received 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  castle  so  called;  and  the 
castle  from  the  palace,  or  court  of  judicature,  erected  and 
established  on  an  elevated  spot  impending  over  the  river 
leithoo  by  the  ancient  Silurian  reguli.  This  hundred 
embraces  the  central  division  of  the  county,  having  the 
hundred  of  Knighton  on  the  north  side  of  it,  that  of 
Radnor  on  the  east,  Pain's  Castle  and  Colwyn  on  the 
south,  and  that  of  Rhayader  on  the  west;  and  compreliends 
partly  the  ancient  cwmwd  of  Swydd-wynogion,  and 
partly  Swydd-yr-allt,  in  the  Cantref  of  Elfael.  It  con- 
tains nine  parishes,  viz.,  Blaiddia,  Cefn-y-Uys,  LUu- 
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badarn-fawr,  Llandegla,  Llan-y-drindod,  Uanfihangel- 
rhyd-Eithon,  Llangunllo,  Pilleth,  Whitton.  The  parishes 
of  Cefn-y-UySy  liandrindod,  Graig  township  in  Llaodegla, 
and  Gein-y-pawl  township  in  Llanbister,  are  situated 
in  the  cwmwd  of  Swydd*wynogion ;  whibt  Llandegla, 
Llangunllo,  Llanfihangel-rhyd-Eithon,  Llanbadarn-fawr, 
Pilleth,  and  Whitton,  are  in  the  cwmwd  of  Swydd-yr-allt. 

BLAIDBFA. 

The  parish  of  Blaiddfa  contains  upwards  of  4000  acres 
of  land,  of  which  about  1200  are  hills,  400  wood,  and 
the  remainder  inclosed  and  cultivated.  It  also  contains 
one  forest,  which,  being  in  ancient  times  exposed  to  the 
cruel  incursions  of  wolves,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  wise 
policy  of  destroying  those  ravenous  animals,  become  a 
secure,  excellent,  and  lucrative  sheep-walk.  This  forest 
is  an  appendage  of  the  crown,  and  leased  by  Richard 
Price,  Esq.,  tlie  ])resent  representative  of  the  borouprh  of 
Radnor;  the  under  tenants  paying  a  fixed  rate,  similar 
to  that  of  Radnor  forest,  for  the  privilege  of  depasturing 
their  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  thereon.  The  same  gentleman 
holds  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Blaiddia. 

In  this  parish,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  turn  which 
the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Presteigne  to  Knighton 
takes  in  the  direction  towards  Penybont,  stands  a  manorial 
house  of  venerable  antiquity,commonly  named  Monach-ty. 
This  name  implies  a  monastery ;  and  the  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood  seems  to  sanction  this  designation.  But 
this  is  one  of  those  vulgar  reports  which  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  There  is  no  other  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  monastic  establishment  in  this  place,  than  because  a 
part  of  the  estate  still  retains  the  British  appollatiou 
Clog,  which  signifies  a  grange;  it  being  one  of  the  en- 
dowments with  which  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marche 
and  Wigmorc  augmented  the  temporalities  of  Abbey 
Cwmhir,  and  because,  in  all  probability,  King  Henry 
VIII.,  out  of  his  great  favour  and  grace  to  the  Welsh,  had 
permitted  the  last  abbot  of  Cwmhir  to  retire  to  this 
sequestered  spot,  and  here  end  his  days  in  solitude  and 
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peace.  Or  perhaps  historians  may  have  ocmfiyanded  lUs 
vJaoe  with  its  neighbouring  Monach-ty,  situated  near 
Knighton,  on  the  leflbank  of  the  river  Tame,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  monastic  cell,  and  to  which,  as  tradition 

reports,  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwmhir,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  society,  retired.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  following  solution  of  this  historical  difficulty :  The 
error  of  supposing  this  house  to  have  been  a  monastery 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corrupt  appellation  by  which  it 
has  been  designated  for  several  years  past.  The  original 
name  was  not  Monach-ty,  that  is,  an  habitation  of  monks, 
but  Monad -ty,  that  is>  a  house  in  an  isolated  situation ; 
which  signification  exactly  corresponds  with  the  situation 
of  the  place;  for  it  is  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
bills  and  woods,  and  does  not  visibly  appear  to  the  tra- 
veller till  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  falls  upon  it. 

1  lie  house  of  Monach-ty  bears  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  a  very  respectable  manorial  mansion.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  flanked  with  two  wings.  The  interior 
contains  many  very  lofty,  grand,  and  spacious  apartments, 
especially  the  great  hall,  which  present  an  idea  of  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  ancient  times.  It  contains 
also  a  dungeon,  or  a  condemned  hole  for  convicts,  and 
consequently  a  court  of  judicature,  in  which  ofiences 
against  the  rights,  &c.,  of  the  manor,  and  theTproperty  of 
the  tenants,  were  tried  and  condemned.  On  the  south- 
east wall  of  the  house,  the  following  coats  of  arms  are 
sculptured  in  relievo: — 1.  A  chevron  between  three  lions 
rampant,  and  three  spear  heads,  with  trefoils.  2.  A 
chevron  between  three  spear  heads,  and  also  these  two 
initial  letters,  J.  P.,  and  date,  1638. 

The  first  proprietor  of  this  house  and  estate  of  whom 
any  authentic  account  has  been  transmitted  was  James 
Price,  Esq.,  who  served  the  office  of  hi^h  sherifi'  for  the 
county  of  Radnor  in  the  year  1552,  being  the  sixth  of 
Edward  VI.  The  same  gentleman  was  sheriff  in  the  year 
1674,  being  the  seventeenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  next  })roprietor  was  John  Price,  Esq.,  probably 
the  Bon  of  tlie  preceding.    He  served  the  office  of  high 
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sheriff  for  this  county  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1576,  and 
was  succeeded  in  this  property  by  his  son,  James  Price, 
Esq.,  who  was  high  sheriff  for  this  county  in  the  year 
1599,  being  the  forty-first  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  two 
initialB  above  plainly  bear  allusion  to  this  gentleman, 
whose  reparation  of,  or  addition  to»  the  house  is  thus  com- 
memorated. After  this  period  there  follows  a  confused 
detail  of  the  descent  of  the  estate,  owing  to  the  anarchical 
transactions  attendant  on  the  great  rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  The  following  copy  of  an  original  docu- 
ment issued  by  one  of  the  generals  of  that  monarch,  then 
acting  in  this  district,  and  preserved  by  the  Crowther 
family  of  Knighton,  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject : — 

Whereas  there  bath  been  an  order  fbrmeriy  from  his  Hi|^« 
ness  Prince  Rupert,  directed  to  Brian  Crowther,  Esq.,  hig^ 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  for  putting  Charles  Prise,  Esq., 
into  possession  of  an  estate  called  Monaughty,  till  farther  orders 
from  the  King's  Majesty,  or  his  Highness,  in  recompense  of 
£1000  lent  upon  a  statute  against  Sir  Robert  Harley,  now  in 
actual  rebellion:  And  whereas  Mrs.  Vaughan,  widow,  and  Mrs. 
Powell,  her  sister,  have  forcibly  entered  into  possession  of  the 
said  estate,  without  order :  I  do  require  the  aforesaid  high  sheriff 
to  put  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Mrs.  Powell  out  of  possession,  and  to 
give  the  possession  to  the  Widow  Prise,  of  Pilleth,  administratrix 
to  Charles  Prise  deceased,  till  further  orders." 

The  new  order  of  things  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  altered  the  subsequent  transmission 
of  this  property  by  alienating  it  from  the  family  of  Price, 
of  Pilleth,  probably  on  account  of  their  loyal  attachment 

and  pecuniary  assistance  afforded  to  the  King,  as  above 
related,  and  transferred  to  a  line  of  a  republican  character; 
for  John  Davies,  Esq.,  who  served  the  office  of  high  sheriflF 
of  this  county  in  the  year  1656,  being  the  fourth  year  of 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  house  and  estate  of  Monad-ty.  At  the 
restoration  the  property  reverted  to  the  family  of  Price, 
of  Pilleth,and  belongs  at  this  time  to  Richard  Price,  Esq., 
of  Knighton,  representative  in  Parliament  of  the  borough 
of  Ra&or.   In  this  house  are  to  be  seen,  in  excellent 
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preservation,  very  curious  pieces  of  ancient  armour; 
particularly  an  helmet  and  breast-plate  of  iron ;  and 
Iialberds,  originally  twelve  in  number,  nine  feet  in  length, 
the  iron  heads  of  which  are  formed  to  resemble  those  of 
a  battle-axe,  and  adapted  for  cutting  as  well  as  thruating. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  were  never 
used  as  instruments  of  war,  but  as  preservatives  of  peace, 
bein^  carried  by  the  sheriff's  men  in  procession  before  the 
two  lostices  of  assize  for  the  county  when  on  the  eifcait 

Bhiddm  Hall  was  the  seat  and  property  of  a  respectable 
femily  of  the  name  of  Clarke.  Two  gentlemen  of  this 
iamily  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  this  county, 
viz.,  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  in  1716,  and  John  Clarke,  Rsq., 
in  1735.  The  late  Charles  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Stanage,  was 
related  to  this  family  by  the  maternal  side. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  this  parish  is  small,  and  the 
parochial  assessments  are  moderate.  The  low  sum  of 
£38  13s.  7d.,  assessed  at  Is.  4d.  in  the  poand,  sufficed 
for  all  the  demands  of  the  year  1603. 

Ecclesiastical  Account, 

The  church  of  Blaiddla  is  a  rude  ediEce,  cousistioff  of  a  nave,  chftnfvl, 
lowtover,  and  porch.  Tlie  towsr  oontains  oaa  beD.  Tt  ii  dflficntad  to  St 
Kaiy.  The  beueficc  is  a  reoton%  estimated  in  Idber  Regis  at  £12  lOH  Id.  p« 

wmnm ;  but  as  all  the  tltlu-s  of  the  parish  are  annexed  to  the  recton',  the 
annual  emoluments  of  the  rv'etor  must  l)e  eonsiderable.  The  yesnAj  tenth*  are 
£1  Is.  2^    The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  is  the  patron. 

Charitable  Donation, 

Ahovo  a  contury  af^  a  person  named  — i  Wilkos  boquoathed  by  will  a 
reut-eiiargc  of  the  dear  annual  income  of  la.  uj^n  land,  now  vested  in  l>avid 
Jenkins  lor  tlie  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  pandL 

List  of  Incumbentt, 

 Brown  was  rector  of  this  parish,  and  pjectod  by  the  parliamentary  sequostratoni ; 

the  tithe»  were  confiscated  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  government,  1649. 

Henry  MeradithfiuM   1738     WUHan  Baker   •  179S 

Thomas  Bowen   1765     Ditto,  nooltatad  USS 

WUliam  Crawford,  A.M  1769 

OBFir*T-LLTB. 

In  describing  this  portion  of  the  hnndred,  we  shall 
consider  it  under  these  three  general  heads,  viz.,  the  castle, 
the  borough,  and  the  parish. 

This  castle,  indeed,  has  sometimes  been  deuominatad 
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Castell-Glyn-Ieithon,  because  its  situation  is  upon  a  bank 
or  ridge  that  overlooks  the  vale  of  the  river  leithon.  Its 
origiDal  construction  was  so  admirably  adapted  for  de- 
fence as  to  be  almost  impregnable  against  tne  modes  of 
attack  practised  in  those  days,  when  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  artillery  was  unknown.  However,  in  1262,  it  was 
taken  by  surprize  by  a  detachment  of  troops  sent  thither 
by  the  order  of  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffudd,  Prince  of  Nortli 
Wales,  who  had  defeated  Ro<:^er  Mortimer  in  the  field,  and 
was  laying  waste  his  Radnorshire  and  Herefordshire  estates 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  governor  of  the  castle  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  who  were 
Herefordshire  men,  were  put  to  the  sword.  After  this 
capture  the  right  policy  which  this  detachment  should 
have  pursued  was  to  have  razed  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  levelled  them  with  the  ground,  and  then  to  have  re- 
tired into  their  own  country ;  instead  of  which  they  made 
it  their  residence,  in  a  country  every  part  of  which  was 
possessed  by  their  enemies,  who  soon  besieged  them,  cut 
off  their  supplies,  and  compelled  them  by  starvation  to 
an  unconditional  surrender.   It  remained  ever  after  in  the 

tossession  of  the  Norman  Lords  of  Moelynaidd,  who  esta- 
lished  in  it  that  tremendous  court  of  justice,  or  rather 
injustice,  called  the  Lords  Marchers'  Court,  which  gave 
them  an  uncontrolled  authoritv  over  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  over  the  whole  property  of  the  country.  It  became 
the  resort  of  traitors  and  unprincipled  banditti,  who  were 
prepared  to  swear  anything,  and  against  any  person,  to 
gratify  the  will  and  avarice  of  their  employer.  By  these 
nefarious  means  many  an  innocent  inliabitant  of  the 
country  has  been  deprived  at  once  both  of  Iiis  estate  and 
of  his  life.  In  the  rei^^n  of  Henry  VL  died  Edmund,  the 
last  Earl  of  Marche  and  \\  igmore  of  the  name  of  Mor- 
timer, leaving  no  issue.  This  castle  then  devolved  to 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  Earl  of  Cambridge,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Anne,  the  only  surviving  sister  and  heir  of  the 
aforesaid  Edmund ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  his  son  to 
the  throne  of  England,  by  the  name  of  King  Edward  IV., 
it  finally  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

AROH.  CAMS.,  THIRB  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.,  SUPPLBMBNT.  4  F 
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Camden,  the  antiquary,  relates  that,  in  his  time,  viz., 
about  the  year  1558,  it  lay  in  ruins,  and  that  the  site  on 
which  it  stood  then  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York* 
Several  years  ago  a  silver  thumb-ring  was  dug  up  in  a 
place  called  the  Castle  Garden,  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Qreenfidds.  Many 
persons  ascribe  it  to  remote  antiquity,  and  suppose  it  to 
nave  been  the  signet-ring  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  South 
Wales,  probably  Rhys,  who  occasionally  resided  in  die 
castle  of  Cefn-y-llys. 

Cefn-y-llys  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  by  the 
37th  of  Henry  VIII.  was  annexed  as  one  of  the  four  con- 
tributory boroughs  which  enjoy  the  riglit  to  nominate 
and  qualify  burgesses  for  voting  for  a  representative  in 
Parliamen  t  for  the  borough  of  New  Had  nor.  Its  burgesses 
when  duly  elected,  are  chosen  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
At  a  court-leet  bolden  by  the  steward,  or  deputy-steward, 
presiding  over  this  borough,  the  jury,  who  have  been 
previously  summoned,  and  who  ought  to  be  burgesses  of 
the  same,  are  impanelled,  and  present  the  names  of  such 
persons,  whether  inhabitants  of  the  borough  or  not,  whom 
they  tljink  proper  to  select  as  fit  iind  j)n)per  persons  to  be 
made  burgesses.  This  presentment  being  accepted  by  the 
steward,  the  persons  so  presented  are  generally  sworn  in 
immediately,  if  they  be  present  in  court,  but  if  not,  at  a 
subsequent  court.  After  this,  their  names  are  enrolled  in 
the  courts  above.  The  borough  of  Cefn-y-llys  is  a  lord* 
ship,  or  manor,  inherited  by  the  crown,  but  alienated  some 
centuries  ago  to  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Standish  Harts tronge, 
Bart.,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1701,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford.  This  lord- 
ship and  borough,  together  with  the  lordship  of  Trewern, 
wiiich  comprises  the  township  of  the  parish  of  Llan- 
liliangel-nant-Moylin,  and  several  other  considcTable 
estates  in  this  county,  were  sold  about  sixty  yeai  <  ago  by 
Sir  Henry  Hartstronge,  Bart.,  an  Irish  gentleman,  to 
Benjamin  Wal^h,  Esq.,  whose  son,  or  rather  nephew.  Sir 
John  Walsh,  is  the  present  proprietor.  Previous  to  the 
time  of  this  purchase,  court-leets  were  holden  at  Noyadd, 
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Cefn-y-llys,  and  at  Trewern ;  of  which  courts  the  late 
Rev.  James  Jraes,  father  of  the  Rev.  BeDjamin  Jones, 
perpetual  curate  of  Buallt,  was  steward.  A  court-leet  is 
still  holden  in  the  village  of  Cefn-y-llys,  at  a  fenn^faoose 

called  Novadd. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  parochial  rates  in  both 
places  was,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1803,  £93  138.  9d., 
at  3s.  3d.  in  the  pound. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  now 
upon  the  increase ;  the  reverse  is  most  probable,  on  account 
of  the  obnoxious  practice  of  consolidating  farms.  The 
resident  population,  containing  the  borough  and  the  out- 
parish,  or  the  opper  and  lower  division,  conasted  in  the 
year  1811  of  320  individuals. 

In  this  parish,  near  to  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  leithon,  which  connects  a  commu- 
nication with  several  high  roads  leading  to  and  from  the 
towns  of  Hadnor,  Kington,  Knighton,  13uallt,  Rhayader, 
aud  the  hiirnlet  of  Penybont. 

Sir  B.  Wal.^h,  Bart.,  is  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cefn- 
y-llys,  and  proprietor  of  the  borough. 

Chanlable  Douuiions, 

Mr.  Tlioma^  Palmer  })Ofjm'nllio<l  ])y  will,  in  tlie  year  1712.  a  do.nr  nnnnal 
rent -charf^o  of  i-i  o.s.  upon  luiul,  now  vi  -tcd  in  the  miuisler  and  chuitli- 
wardeiLs  of  this  pjin>h,  for  tl»c  relief  of  poor  hottsdccq^em  not  ivottviug 
parochial  sMUtance. 

In  the  year  171.'^  the  liev.  lliii^li  Powill  iM  qnoathed  by  will  a  clear  nniiu^ 
rent-eliarixe  of  .i'2  1 now  \t-lc(i  in  llir  niini->t<'f  and  i-hurchwardens  of  tliis 
parish,  lor  the  rehel  of  poor  hou&ckce|x;i  si  uoi  rueciviug  pjuocliiai  u^siitunce. 

Mcclsdtutical  AccounL 

The  church  consists  of  a  porch,  nu\  e,  ehaneel,  and  ix  low  tower.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  MicbaeL  The  oenefice  is  ft  rector>%  estimated  in  Liber  Regis  at 
£S  19b.  4^1.  j»er  annum.  Tlie  whole  tithes  of  llic  jmri-sh  are  annexed  to  the 
r(M  tr.r\%  wfaVfth  randen  it  a  Taluable  liring.  The  Bishop  of  St.  I>avid*8  is  the 
patrujQ. 

LUt  qf  luetmbmts, 

Uattliew  Herbert  was  isfeeted  by  the  parliamentary  raqaeetrators,  and  the  tUhca 

were  confi.'«ated,  1G40. 

David  Lloyd   1717     Daoiel  Joncf,  A.B   176d 

Herbert  Bradford,  A.B   1747     ThoaMS  Jonas   1784 
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LLANBADARN-FAWR. 

Following  the  siDUOsities  of  the  beautifal  and  mean- 
dering river  leithon,  we  enter  upon  the  parish  of  Llan- 
badarn-fawr,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parish 
of  Llanbadarn-fynyddy  in  the  same  county. 

Awsending  still  higher  up  the  leithon,  along  a  circuit  of 
conraderable  compass,  we  arrive  at  the  hamlet  or  village 
of  Penybont,  a  name  synonymous  to  the  French  Me  du 
pont,  both  signifying  the  head  of  the  bridge.  In  former 
times  it  bore  a  diftbreut  name,  and  was  called  Pont-rhyd- 
y-cleifon,  that  is,  the  bridge  on  the  ford  of  the  wounded, 
implying  that  a  battle  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood. 
In  its  present  state  it  can  boast  only  of  a  few  houses,  and 
those  scattered.  Three  new  ones  have  a  few  years  ago 
been  added :  that  which  the  late  John  Price,  Esq.,  in- 
habited, where  he  acquired  by  trade  an  immense  fortune, 
which  qualified  him  to  become  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
respectable  country  bankers  in  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
This  house  has  lately  been  enlarged  and  beautified  in  a 
very  splendid  manner  by  J.  G.  Severn,  Esq.,  who  married 
the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  said  Mr.  Price,  and 
served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  this  county.  The 
other  house  is  inhabited  by  Middleton  Jones,  Esq. 

Few  are  the  ve>tlges  of  antiquity  contained  in  this 
parish.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Pen- 
ybont to  Rhayader,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former 
place,  is  a  druidical  earn.  A  Roman  road  from  the  Ro- 
man station  Magos,  or  Caerfagu,  upon  the  leithon,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfihangel  Helygen,  communicating  with  the 
stations  in  North  Wales,  passes  through  this  parish,  and 
crosses,  first,  the  leithon  at  or  near  the  bridge  of  Llan- 
badam-fawr,  then  the  turnpike-road  leading  to  Penybont, 
within  half  a  mile  of  that  village ;  and,  ascending  up  the 
country  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  river  Cly wedoc,  proceeds 
to  Bwlch-cefn-din,  near  to  Cwmtelmau,  and  thence  near 
to  Abbey  Cwmhir;  it  then  continues  its  course  through 
Bwlch-y-sarnau,  that  is,  the  pass  or  defile  of  the  road,  and 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river  Severn,  at  a  place 
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Opposite  to  CaeiBWS,  in  the  parish  of  Uandinam,  and 
county  of  Montgomery, 

There  is,  near  the  village  of  Penybont»  a  piece  of  crown 
land,  leased  to  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons  at  the  gross  annual 
tent  of  7s.  8d« 

Sedaiaiiical  Aeeomii. 

The  ehuroh  of  ]jAnlMida»-&wr,  dedicated  to  Padun,  m  St.  Patemm,  it  a 

small  «difi*»tt,  consistin;^  of  only  a  an^e  naTS,  Qt  aisle,  and  contains  two  sopid- 
chral  memorials  of  miirl)lo;  the  one  commemorating  the  interment  of  the  late 
John  Price,  Eaq.,  of  Peu/boiit,  aud  the  other  —  Daviet,  Esq.,  of  Brin- 
CDwclas. . 

This  benefice  is  a  discharged  rector}%  e^tlmated  in  Liber  Regit  to  be  worth 

£7  V2<.  G<1.  per  annum.  The  total  animal  emolument?  amount  at  present  to 
XllKJ.  The  Bishop  of  St.  ])a\'i(rs  is  the  ^)atron.  ill  thti  ^ear  1651  it  was 
8(Xj[ue8trutcd  by  thu  pariiumcutur)'  commissioucrB. 

CkaHtabU  JDanatunu, 

In  the  year  1818  Qeorsc  Moore,  Esq.,  demsed  hy  wiD  a  rent-charge  on  land, 
now  vested  in  Mr.  James  Moon*,  of  the  smnof  lOs.,  to  be  distributed  among  poor 
housekeepers  of  this  parish  who  receive  no  panx  hial  n  lief. 

In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Bridget  Clarke  bequeathed  by  will  the  yearly  interest 
of  £10,  now  Tested  in  Mr.  Evan  PoweU,  to  oe  distributed  among  poor  house- 
keepen  <^  this  pariah  who  reoeive  no  parochial  assistance. 

Xiit  of  Ineumbentt. 

Thomns  Davics  1738      David  Griffith    1804 

Hugh  Price,  A.U   170;i     Charles  Urittith   1805 

William  Amos,  A.M  178S.    Lewis  Pries  Jones   1898 

John  Ujtat  1785 

LLANDEOLA. 

This  parish  derives  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  the 
patron  and  female  saint  Tecla. 

As  this  parish  borders  upon  the  forest  of  Radnor,  it 
possesses  a  right  of  commonage  on  those  healthy  and 
extensive  sheep-walks.  For,  according  to  an  inquisition 
taken  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
(a.d.  1564,)  by  virtue  of  the  Queen  Majesty's  couimission 
addressed  to  commissioners  for  tiie  survey  of  the  forest 
of  Radnor,  tlie  ])arish  of  Llandef^la,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Llanfihangel-nant-Moylin,  Llanfihangel-rhyd- 
leithon,  Blaiddfa,  Cascob,  Radnor,  Old  aud  New,  is  en- 
titled to  send  cattle,  &c.,  to  be  depastured  on  tiie  forest 
of  Radnor,  on  paying  to  the  forester  at  the  rate  of  2d.  for 
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every  beast  or  cattle,  and  3d,  for  every  score  of  sheep  or 

goats. 

The  parochial  rates,  which  are  assessed  and  ooUeded  in 
the  three  townships  separately  and  distinctly,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £166  Is,  9d.,  at  7s.  in  the  pound,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1803. 

There  do  not  appear  at  this  time  any  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity, or  traces  of  ancient  fintifieation,  or  tumnii,  in  this 
parish  ;  although  in  all  the  neighbouring  parishes  such 
vestiges  are  clearly  discernible.  It  is  probable  that  this 
parish  participated  in  the  fate  of  the  parish  of  Llanfi- 
hangel-nant-Moylin,  which  fell  under  tlie  arms  of  William 
de  Braos,  Lord  of  Brecknock  and  Buallt,  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

Ca^tell  Cwmaron,  that  is,  the  castle  in  the  dingle  of  the 
river  so  called,  is  in  this  pi^ish,  and  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  village.  It  was  erected  by  Roger  Mortimer 
and  he  is  said  to  have  occasionally  resided  in  it.  There 
are  grounds  for  believing  this  fortress  to  have  been  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  reffuR 
of  Gantref  Moelynaidd.  No  relic  of  it  remains  at  present ; 
tlie  site  only  is  to  be  discerned. 

riicre  is  also  in  this  parisli  an  estate  named  Swydd, 
the  tenure  of  which  was  in  ancient  times  official;  that  is, 
this  property  was  granted  by  one  of  the  rcguli  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  holden  by  the  proprietor,  on  the  condition  of 
performing  certain  services  or  duties,  and  of  executing  a 
delegated  authority. 

EccU'siasltcal  Account, 

The  nntiquc  appearance  of  the  eliurch  of  Lhmdeghi  renders  the  supposition 
probable  that  some  parts  of  its  sti  uirtui-e  ai'e  composed  of  the  fragments  of 
Mine  deqioUated monastery,  perliai>8  of  Abbey  Cwnuur,  and  ramovea  faitlMr  at 
a  tUD6  immemorial. 

Tlie  ehureh-yanl  is  spneions,  and  eontains  niany  menionals  of  the  <l«*aiL 
The  following  inscription  i^  on  a  tombiitoue  that  commemorates  the  sepulture 
€f  Eran  and  Aliee  Williams 

"  Thc^'  were  so  uni  vocal,  that  none  could  say, 
AVhidi  (]M  rule,  and  which  did  obey. 
He  ruled,  because  she  woidd  comply:  and  she, 
By  so  complying,  ruled  as  well  as  he. 
Now  they  slci'p  m  hope^  through  Christ  agun,  to  be 
Mntnally  tmited  to  tbeir  soub  MemaUy.** 
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The  prebend  of  the  church  of  Llandeghi,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Brecknock,  is  stated  in  Liber  Regis  to  be  worth  £5  per  anuuui.  The  yearly 
tenths  are  10s.    The  Rishoj)  of  St.  David's  is  the  patron. 

The  benefice  of  the  churcli  of"  Llando^la  is  a  dischargt'<l  virarage,  estimated 
in  LUn  r  Ui  tjis  at  i;.i5  3s.  The  cK'ar  vciirly  value  of  this  hciiulice,  anidng  irom 
angiueutation,  tithes,  glebe,  and  surplice  fees,  is  aljout  X6U. 

Charitable  Donatiam, 

In  the  year  1637  the  clear  annual  sum  of  £4  was  devised  by  Evan  ab 
John  Morris,  by  dfod.  charjic*!  upon  land,  and  vt-Ntcil  in  Tliomns  Jones.  .John 
Mertdith,  and  Evan  l*hilli|)s,  for  the  bencht  of  decayed  inlmbitants  of  this 
pariah  not  reoeiTiug  parochial  i«lie£ 

In  the  year  1721  Samuel  Williams  devise<l  by  will  a  rent -charge  of  £3 
tipon  land,  ve^tinl  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens^  &ar  teaching  and  in- 
structing the  poor  children  of  this  pariah  to  read. 

In  the  year  1721  Mrs.  Anne  Griffiths  bequeathed  by  will  the  sum  of  £120, 
which  prfMliiccs  an  annual  interest  of  £9,  and  is  now  vested  in  John  Griffiths, 
James  Phillips,  Thomas  Williams,  Thomas  Jones,  Ilowel  ICvans.  and  Richartl 
Wilham^  to  be  distribntetl  among  tlie  <lecaye<l  hoiisekeepei's  and  j)oor  of  the 

Erishes  of  Llandegla,  Llanfihangel-uant-Moyliu,  aud  Colfa.  Tliis  betjuest 
8  been  laid  out  in  the  purdiaae  of  land. 

In  the  same  year  Air.  Evan  Griffiths  becjueathed  by  deed  the  annual  interest 
of  the  principal  sum  of  iC40,  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  w*a«nor  m  thie 

preceding. 

In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Bridget  Clnlce  left  by  will  a  rent-ehu^  of  Is.  per 
week,  secured  u])on  land  left  by  John  Mcre<Iitli,  eaUed  the  Wem,  in  this 

parish,  and  vested  in  TlK)mas  Beversley.  The  same  was  jjiven  for  a  short 
time,  but  afterwaixis  rel'uscd  on  account  of  its  not  having  boon  given  in  the 
testatrijc*s  life-time,  and  never  raoehred  since  tiie  year  1789.  It  has  been 
^fd  fbr  some  Sundays;  but  the  person  to  whom  the  estate  was  left  refiised 
payment ;  upcm  wliich  an  opinion  was  takoi  and  given  against  the  parish. 

lAMi  of  Tnewmbenfs, 

Robert  Bicknell,  ejected  by  the  parUamentary  comminioners,  1640 

Richard  Prothero   1700     James  PbilUps  1748 

Herbert  Probert  fiowarth  174Q 

LLAN-Y-DIUNDOD. 

This  parish,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Uoly  Trinity, 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  leithon ;  on  the  east 
by  the  parish  of  Uanbadam-fawr ;  on  the  south  by  Cefn- 
y-llys ;  and  on  the  north  by  Diserth  and  Bettws  Diserth. 
It  contains  by  estimation  nearly  3000  statute  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  2000  are  inclosed  and  cultivated, 
and  the  remaininf^  acres,  being  IiiHy  and  common,  are 
uninclosed.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  upper 
and  the  lower,  each  of  which  collects  and  pays  the  land- 
tax  and  the  assessed  taxes  separately  and  distinctly. 

This  parish  may  with  justice  boast  of  the  superior 
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salubrity  of  its  air  and  climature.  It  is  the  Montpelier 
of  Radnorshire,  preserving  the  health  of  its  inhabitants 
to  a  <xrent  ao^e,  and  speedily  restoring  invalids  who  resort 
hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  to  a  gladsome  state 
of  convalescence.  Though,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
hilly  country,  the  showers  of  rain  are  im|uent,  and 
sometimes  heavy,  yet  a  moist  fog^y  atmosphere  is  seldom 
seen.  There  are  also  many  pleasant  rides  about  Llandrin- 
dod,  and  some  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  by  no  means 
destitute  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  These  circumstances, 
with  exercise,  contribute,  no  doubt,  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health  ;  and  the  claim  of  Llandriodod 
is  substantiated  by  facts.  Of  thirteen  successive  years, 
two  passed  without  a  single  funeral;  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  the  average  number  of  annual  instances  of 
mortality  did  not  amount  to  three,  out  of  a  resident  popu- 
lation which,  according  to  the  return  made  in  the  year 
1801,  consisted  of  192  individuals.  In  the  year  1817,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  180  persona,  of 
whom  87  were  males,  and  93  females.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1800  to  the  close  of  1816  there 
had  been  66  children  baptized,  viz.,  37  males  and  99 
females;  and  during  the  same  term  of  years,  some  of 
which  were  remarkable  for  dearness  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, were  buried  46  persons,  viz.,  26  males,  and  20 
females.  The  parochial  assessments  collected  and  received 
from  the  two  divisions  of  this  parish,  for  the  stTvice  of 
the  year  1803,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £167  6s.  Id.,  at 
2s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

To  the  antiquary  this  parish  is  a  most  interesting  spot, 
and  affords  many  a  delicious  treat.  There  is  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  common  of  Llandrindod,  almost 
contiguous  to  the  village  of  Howey,  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment of  an  elliptical  form,  named  Uaer-du;  besides  many 
others  interspersed,  and  enumerated  elsewhere.  A  Roman 
road  which  entered  this  county  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wye,  at  Newbridge,  intersects  this  parish.  The 
formation  seems  to  have  been  vigorously  op[)osed  by  the 
Silurian  inhabitants,  who  manfully  disputed  every  iudi 
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of  ground  with  their  invaders,  and  compelled  them  to 
alter  the  line  of  its  direction  in  some  places*  Their  com- 
bined attacks  issued  simultaneously  from  certain  and 
distinct  points,  viz.,  Gaimieddau,  Geni-y-gaer,  and  Addia 
— all  parallel  to  the  road,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of 
it — and  harassed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  Roman 
caravans  which  conveyed  the  ore  from  tlie  lead  mine  in 
this  parish,  that  had  been  worked,  not  only  from  remote 
anti(jiiity,  but  also  by  that  people,  though  at  various 
times  discontinued.  At  length,  the  Romans  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  fortified  camp  and  station  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  leithon,  in  the  parish  of  Uanfihangel  Uelygen, 
which  effectually  served  to  overawe  the  country,  and 
suppress  the  desultory  and  irregular*  hostilities  of  its 
natives.  This  station  is  to  the  present  day  denominated 
Caer-fagu,  and  has  the  justest  pretensions  to  be  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Magos.  The  Saxons  were  never  able  to 
penetrate  into  this  district.  It  was,  however,  reduced  by 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  England,  and  retained  in 
subjection  by  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Marche  and 
Wigmore,  who,  after  the  total  extinction  of  the  native 
regnli,  not  only  seized  upon  their  patrimony,  but  also  as- 
sumed their  honours  and  title,  viz.,  Lords  of  Moelynaidd 
and  Elfael. 

In  this  parish  are  situated  those  medicinal  springs  of 
long-continued  and  approved  celebrity,  called  Llan-y- 
drindod  Wells.  The  principal  of  these  are  three,  viz.,  the 
rock  or  chalybeate  water,  the  saline  pump-water,  and  the 
sulphur  water. 

Walter  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  Maeslough,  the  representative 
of  this  county  in  Parliament,  is  lord  of  the  crown  manor 
of  Is-niynydd,  including  the  parish  of  Llan-y-drindod. 

It  is  conjectured,  on  probable  p,rounds,  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  this  parish  must  formerly  have  exceeded 
the  present  amount,  or  themselves  more  religiously  dis- 
posed ;  for  one  church  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
expression  of  their  pious  feelings  and  inclinations.  The 
foundations  and  walls  of  a  very  ancient  chapel,  named 
lianfaelog,  that  is,  the  church  of  St.  Maelog,  who  lived 
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in  Wales  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  were  a 
short  time  ago  dug  up  in  the  centre  of  a  corn-field  in 
this  parish  ;  but  no  authentic  or  even  traditionary  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  respecting  it.  This  alleged 
degeneracy  from  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  is  not  sup- 
ported by  fact ;  for,  as  a  substitute  of  the  dilapidated 
chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  has  started  up, 
built  by  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Pencerrig,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mrs.  Thomas, 
who,  together  with  his  &mily,  constantly  repaired  thither 
every  Sunday  morning  for  public  worship,  and  it  was 
endowed  by  nis  surviving  widow. 

JEccletiastical  Account, 

The  church  of  Llan-v-drin(lo<l  consists  of  a  single  nave,  and  is  tlo<licated 
to  the  Uoly  Trinity,  lliis  benefice  is  a  curacy,  not  in  charge,  under  the 
prt^iead  thereof,  and  estimated  in  Liber  Regis  at  £Q  per  annum.  It  has  been 
augmented  ivith  two  lota  of  Queen  Anne*8  boanty,  of  XSOO  each,  and  ita 
total  emoluments  amount  at  present  to  £40  per  anmmi. 

The  prebend  of  Llan-y-drindf^l,  in  the  ColK-^^^atc  Church  of  Bn>cknock, 
is  stated  in  Liber  Jleyis  to  be  worth  i;30  per  annum,  it  was  sequestrated  by 
Parliament  in  tbe  year  1649.  The  yeaily  tentha  were  lOa.  10^  per  annnn, 
but  aie  now  diaoharged.  Tlie  Biahop  of  St.  I>«vid*8  ia  tJM»  pa^tm. 

LUt  of  Incumbents. 

Jeremiah  Griffiths,  A.B   1734     Philip  Daviea  ITSB 

David  Jones,    1776    John  DaTles  

Charitable  Donations. 

In  the  year  1684  Mr.  Philip  Lewis  dcN-ised  by  will  a  rent-char^  of  lOs. 
secured  on  land,  and  vested  m  the  churchwardens,  to  be  di«itribated  among 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  parish  not  leoeiinBig  parochial  relief^. 

John  Bevan  iMere<Uth,  date  unkno^vn,  and  uncertain  whether  by  will  or 
deed,  bcrpieathed  a  rent-charge  of  lOs.  secured  on  land,  and  vested  in  the 
churchwardens,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  paii:di  not  receiving  paro- 
chial relief. 

Evan  Jones,  date  unknown,  and  uncertain  whether  by  will  or  dee<l,  devis«vl 
a  rent-eharf]je  of  8s.  .secnirtHl  on  land,  and  vested  in  the  ehurchwanlens.  to  l>e 
annually  distributed  among  poor  persons  of  this  parish  not  receiving  parochial 
ielie£ 

John  Jonea,  date  unknown,  and  uncertain  whether  by  will  or  deed,  be- 
queathed the  annual  interest  of  £\0,  vested  in  the  churcli wardens,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitanta  of  this  parish  not  receiving  parochial 
leUef. 

LLANOUNLLO. 

This  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  saint  to  whom 
its  church  is  dedicated.    It  contains  about  6000  acres  of 
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land,  1000  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  Qninclosed  and 
waste;  and  coDsists  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  bounded  by  the  two  rivulets  that  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  river  Lug,  near  the  church.  It  extends 
about  five  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  observed  in  this  parish  in  the 
mode  of  paying  its  land-tax  and  county  rates.  One  third 
part  of  the  upper  division  pays  these  assessments  to  the 
collectors  of  the  parish  of  Heyope,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  same  hundred  as  Llangunllo  ;  and  another  third 
part  of  the  same  division  pays  the  same  taxes  to  the  col- 
lectors of  the  parish  of  Llanbister,  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  hundred  of  Knighton.  This  singularity  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  these  parcels  of 
the  parish  of  Llangunllo  belonged  formerly  to  persons  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  several  parishes  of  Llanbistor 
and  Heyope,  who  annexed  these  payments  to  the  places 
of  their  principal  and  respective  residences. 

The  vale  or  the  Lug  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
firmly  and  obstinately  contested  as  the  vale  of  the  Tame ; 
there  remain  therefore  fewer  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and 
traces  of  fortification.  Several  circular  tumuli  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  containing  about  an  acre  of  land 
each,  are,  however,  to  be  discerned,  as  in  several  different 
places,  so  especially  on  the  hill  between  the  Bailey  House 
and  the  Great  Gate,  and  one  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Camp.  In  what  era  this  camp  was  first  formed  no 
documents  specify.  As  this  part  of  Radnorshire  was 
ffreatly  infested  by  the  Norman  adventurers  of  Salop  and 
Cheshire,  it  may  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  country  from  their  predatory  incursions. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  ridge  of  earth  artificially  thrown 
up,  named  the  Short  Ditch,  being  a  straight  line  exten- 
ding between  200  or  300  yards  in  length  from  north  to 
south  on  the  Beacon  Hill,  partly  in  this  parish,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Bui>ail(lu.  The  manifest  desitinatioii  of  this 
fortified  redoubt  was  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  enemy 
invading  this  district  from  the  north,  and  its  formation 
effected  by  Sir  Edward  Mortimer's  men^  in  the  year 
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1402,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  progress  of  Owen 
Glyndwrdwy  before  the  battle  of  Pilleth,  if  not  supposed 
prior  to  that  event.  Another  corroborative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  fortified  camp,  or  castle,  upon  the  Bailey 
Hill,  is  furnished  by  the  name  by  which  that  eminence  is 
designated. 

In  the  year  1804  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  coins 
was  found  by  Mr.  West,  in  the  fiurm-foM  of  Noyadd-bdi, 
in  this  parish,  covered  lightly  by  the  earth.    These  coins 

were  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  French 
fleet,  denoted  by  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  in  a  ship 
impressed  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  A  few  of  them 
were  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  coins  were  secreted  in  consequence  of  the  great 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  and  desolating  in- 
cursion made  by  Owen  Glyndwrdwy  in  the  year  1402. 
The  concealment  of  the  coins  was  done  in  a  hurry,  as 
appears  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  slightly 
covered  over  with  earth ;  and  was  never  disclosed,  because 
probably  the  owners  met  their  deaths,  either  in  the  skir- 
mishes that  preceded  the  great  battle  of  Pilleth,  or  in  the 
field  of  battle  itself.  However,  the  discovery  serves  to 
confirm  the  reality  of  Owen's  successful  invasion. 

Many  silver  coins  also  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.,  were  discovered  in  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  a  farm  called  Malagoed,  near  Creignant,  in 
the  year  1814.    This  field  is  denominated  the  Camp. 

This  parish  has  long  been  entirely  Anglicised.  The 
language  universally  spoken  here  is  English.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  has  no  recollection  of  the  time  when  the  Welsh 
language  was  in  use;  and  yet  the  farm-houses,  and  the 
estates,  are  all  distinguished  by  Welsh  names. 

There  seems  something  peculiar  in  the  elocutionary 
organs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish.  Though  com- 
pletely Anglicised,  yet  they  arc  able  to  pronounce  Welsh 
guttrals,  not  knowing  them  to  be  Welsh,  with  facility  and 
distinctness  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  their  enunciation 
of  English  words  partakes  of  the  Welsh  peculiarity  corn- 
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billed  with  English  Tulgarity.  For  instance  the  word 
upper  is  pronounced  umr;  fodder ^  father;  Uitle  sounds 
like  leedle ;  and  good  as  eooi.  Again,  some  words  are 
pronounced  in  such  a  manner  as  renders  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  whether  they  be  of  Welsh  or  English  ex- 
traction, as  CHftyn  LUtmyde  they  call  Griffin  Flyde. 

Some  years  ago  the  parish  of  IJangunllo  was  noted  as 
well  for  the  number  as  for  the  respectability  of  its  landed 
proprietors,  who  resided  od  their  respective  freeholds,  and 
exercised  the  duties  of  hospitality.  The  pressure  of  ex- 
cesssive  taxation  occasioned  by  the  American  and  French 
revolutions  has  destroyed  this  link  of  the  social  chain,  and 
swept  away  from  this  parish  this  once  respectable  and  use- 
ful order  of  people.  Their  dwelling-houses,  also,  which 
were  always  open  to  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  are  fallen 
into  a  dilapidated  state,  and  scarcely  competent  to  shelter 
the  depressed  tenant  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Even  Weston  Hall,  which  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
Welsh  chieftain,  from  whom  was  descended  Sir  William 
Meredith,  a  patriotic  and  an  eloquent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  now  reduced  into  so  ruinated  a 
condition  as  to  be  fit  only  for  the  occupation  of  a  pauper, 
though  it  has  become  the  joint  property  of  Ricliard  Price, 
Esq.,  of  Knighton,  M.P.,  and  uf  jNIrs.  Pritciiard,  widow, 
of  l)oI-y-felin.  The  site  of  this  mansion  still  retains  some 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  gnindeur,  and  presents  many  traits 
of  delightful  scenery.  Of  late  years,  however,  some  of 
these  habitations  have  undergone  a  tenantable  re^ir,  or 
rebuilt  upon  an  inferior  scale.  Bailey  House,  mdeed, 
emulates  the  characteristic  feature  of  better  times;  situ- 
ated on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  with  numerous 
and  fine  plantations  of  trees,  this  mansion  commands  a 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  vale  of  the 
Lug,  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  wearied  with 
the  melancholy  view  of  desolated  dwellings,  an  object 
singularly  refreshing  and  aiiiiiiatiiig. 

In  this  parish  is  an  anticjue  farni-liouse,  called  Mynach 
Ty,  or  Monk-house.  Tliis  was  certainly  an  habitation  of 
that  description.    Several  years  ago  souie  stone  coihns 
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were  dug  up  in  the  ground  adjoining.  The  present  struc- 
ture is  chiefly  composed  of  timber  and  lath,  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  raortar,  and  therefore  not  of  so  remote  a 
date  as  monastic  edifices  in  general.  Thither  at  the  disso- 
lution, in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ejected  monks  of 
Abbey  Cwmhir  transferred  their  establishment,  and  in 
this  seat  of  seclusion  from  the  world  maintained  privately 
their  former  religion  and  habits,  in  opposition  to  the 
recent  innovations  of  Granmer,  &c. 

Ecclesiastical  Account. 

The  church  of  Llan^niiiUo  coiusists  of  a  luivc,  a  chancel,  a  cross  aisle  or  tran- 
sept, a  tower  coiUuiuiug  tlmx-  large  bells  together  with  a  smaller  one,  anU  a 
potdL  It  Ib  dedicated  to  Cynllo,  a  Welah  mint  who  lived  in  the  fifth  ecntiay. 

This  benefice  is  a  discharfic<l  A-icarage,  «»timatcd  in  Liber  Itetji*  at  the  annual 
Bum  of  £5  Oil.  0^<].,  and  stated  in  tin*  niarpn  of  the  said  book  to  bo  worth  the 
clear  yearly  sum  of  £2A,  An  allotment  of  i;200  haa  been  given  b^  the  gover- 
nors of  Queen  Anne's  boonly. 

Till'  pn  bcinl  of  LlangonllOf  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecknock,  is  stated 
in  A/7w  r  y.'i///.s  to  be  worth  the  annual  sum  (»f  £13.  'nmv-fourtlis  of  all  the 
tithes  of  this  parish  are  annexed  to  the  prebend,  and  leased  to  iUehard  Trice, 
Esq.,  ;M,1*.,  of  Knighton. 

In  ancient  recorcu  Uangnnllo  is  dengnated  thus,  TJanfjruillo  cum  capdiji 
suis,"  that  is,  T.lanffunllo  together  with  its  chapels.  In  corroboration  of  this 
Btjitement  the  pari.'nh  church  of  Pilleth  St.  iVIarj'  is  undei-stood  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former  place  to  have  been  a  chapel  under  Langmillo,  as  tiiroe- fourths 
of  the  tithes  of  Pdleth,  in  like  manner  aa  a  similar  (x>rtion  of  the  tidM  of 
Uangtmllo,  belonfj  to  the  prebend  thereof.  Llaubister  also  is  conjectured  by 
pome  to  have  Imh-h  anutluT  fif  these  chajiels,  a  .supposition  fuimdeil  only  on  the 
circumstance  of  a  water-spout  denominated  I'istyll  C^iillo,  that  is,  the  water- 
spout of  Cynllo,  the  saint  to  whom  this  churdi  is  dedicatedj  being  in  a  atea* 
tion  contigU(»us  to  the  church  of  Llaubister.  Others  entertam  the  wihl  opinion 
that  by  "the  chapels  of  Llan{j:unIlo  "  are  <lesi»^u;ite<l  some  of  the  jXTp^tual 
curacies  situated  on  the  banka  of  the  river  leitlion,  and  comprelieiided  within 
the  dean^  of  Modynaidd.  These  unfounded  conjectures  are  Ibrther  contra- 
dicted hj  the  circumstance  that  no  portion  whate\  er  of  the  tithes  of  lliese 
parishes  is  annmed  to  the  prebendaiy  of  TJangnnllo.  •  • 

CftartteUs  Donatumit, 

In  the  year  1752  Andrew  Clarke,  Esn.,  bequeathed  a  rent-charge  of  iS, 
secured  on  land,  and  now  V(>st(  il  in  Sir.  John  Lewis,  to  be  distributed  amoBg 

the  poor  of  this  parish  not  nci  ivin^^  parochial  relief. 

In  the  year  1 704  Thoma.s  Meyrick,  Esq.,  bequeathed  a  rent-charge  ot  ills., 
secured  on  land,  and  Tested  in  Mrs.  Anne  Me^ridc,  for  the  use  ai^  benefift  of 
the  poor  of  this  parish  not  receiving  parochial  relief 

In  the  year  ITfiO  Thomas  Holland.  Esq.,  bc'queathe<l,  for  the  purjwse  of 
teaching  slx.  poor  children  of  this  parish,  the  annual  sum  of  £2  ds.,  securud 
upon  kund,  and  vested  in  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  this  parish. 

In  the  year  1 763  Mrs.  Anne  Chamberlayne,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Chamber- 
layne,  Cient.,  of  Cefn-.«<uram.  and  <lan;^ht<T  of  the  Kev.  James  Footman,  who 
was  vicar  of  this  pariah  lUty-oue  years,  gave  to  the  use  of  the  oonunonion  a 
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ml  ver  sxdver,  bearing  an  inscription  which  records  the  gift  and  the  name  of  the 

donor. 

The  kte  Mn.  BUuihfield,  of  IVebarfi,  m  this  parish,  ivhose  tomb-tlone  is  at 

the  east  end  of  the  chancel  in  the  church -yard,  with  a  ooat  of  anns  inserted 
in  the  gable  end  of  the  wall,  and  inscribccl  >vith  those  words,  "In  Deo  omnea 
coulidcmius''  let  us  all  trust  in  God,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  xao,  of  which 
the  amraal  interest  is  to  be  distribntBd  by  the  vicar  and  dborch  wardens  to  simIi 
poor  as  are  not  become  pensioners  on  the  parish. 

The  several  estates  of  i'en-y-elawdd,  nr)w  the  property  of  J.  C.  Severn, 
Esq.,  of  Teoybont  liall,  and  of  Llehall,  of  which  the  owncj-  is  David  Grifliths, 
Esq.,  of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  are  respci'tively  charged  with  small  bequests  to 
the  poor  of  this  parish ;  these  are  payable  annually,  bat  not  r^nlany  paid, 
except  on  the  p-ound  of  a  free  ^fi.  The  proprietor  of  Llehall  eanses  to  be 
distributed  annually  at  Christinas,  anion*;  the  poor  of  this  parish,  the  sum  of 
£2,  which  is  jriven  under  the  denomination  of  a  free  gift. 

A  parochi^  lending  library  has  been  establidied  in  this  parish  by  the  asso* 
elates  of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  in  the  year  1 8 1 1 ,  of  which  the  vicar  is  the  librarian, 
and  the  rector  of  Caseob,  the  vicar  of  Cerri,  and  the  vicar  of  Llanbister  are 
trustees.  The  books  are  iu  number  1807,  besides  two  or  three  sent  frum  Caer- 
martben.  Gofnes  also  cf  the  annual  sermons  preached  at  Caermarthen  before 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Union  ia  the  diocese  of  St  David's  are 
usually  (le()<)site<l  here. 

In  the  year  1811  the  vicarage-house  of  this  parish  was  rebuilt  by  the  vicar 
at  his  own  expense. 

JAit  of  Incumbents. 


James  Footman 
Griffith  Orleton. 

Rr>])f!rt  Lewis . .  . 

John  Meredith  . 


1660 
1717 
1790 
1779 


Evan  Evans  . . 
Heaiy  Bevaa . 
Morgan  Evans 


1783 
1784 
1807 


LLA  NVIHAKGBl>RBTI>-TBmrON. 

-  This  parish  contains  ahont  /3000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
nearly  3000  are  inclosed  and  cultivated ;  the  remainder, 
being  part  of  the  forest  of  Radnor,  is  uniuclosed  and 
uncultivated. 

According  to  an  inquisition  taken  October  3rd,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (a.d.  1564,) 
by  Ttrtue  of  Her  Majesty's  eommission  addressed  to  com- 
missioners for  the  survey  of  the  forest  of  Radnor,  the  parish 
of  Llanfihangel-rhyd-Ieithon,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Llandeo;la,  Llanfihangel-nant-Moylin,  Blaiddf^'i,  Old 
Radnor,  New  Radnor,  and  Cascob,  is  entitled  to  send 
cattle,  &:c.,  to  be  depastured  on  the  forest  of  Radnor,  on 
paying  to  the  forester  at  the  rate  of  2d.  for  every  beast 
or  cattle,  and  3d.  for  every  score  of  sheep  or  goats. 

There  exist  at  present  few  or  no  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, such  as  barrows,  cams,  or  cromlechs ;  nor  are  there 
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to  be  seen  any  vestiges  of  ancient  fortifications  or  castles. 
There  is,  however,  in  this  pariah  a  certain  eminence  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  on  account  of  its  designation  in 
ancient  times.  It  is  corruptly  named  Llys-sin  ;  the  true 
orthography  is  Llys-ty^  or  Llys-din.  No  existing  record 
makes  mention  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  only  means  left 
of  investigating  its  original  use  and  designation  are  to  be 
derived  m>fn  etymology.  Now,  the  word  Uys,  in  the 
Welsh  language,  signifies  a  palace,  or  court  of  judicature ; 
and  Ty,  or  Din,  means  a  house,  or  place  of  abode.  The 
name  Llys-ty,  or  Llys-din,  signifies  the  house,  or  fortified 
place,  wiiore  the  court  of  judicature,  or  palace,  for  these 
two  were  constantly  identified,  was  wont  to  be  liolderi. 
Llys-din  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  Saxon  appella- 
tion Luston.  Now,  the  name  Luston  among  the  Saxons 
signified  the  very  designation  here  ascribed  to  Llys-din, 
viz.,  the  palace  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  court  of 
judicature,  which  was  always  holden  in  the  open  air. 

The  Welsh  are  described  by  tourists  as  paying  respect- 
ful homage  to  springs  and  fountains,  every  one  of  which 
is  elevated  to  distinguished  notoriety  by  being  dedicated 
to  some  favourite  saint.  This  characteristic  feature  of 
the  natives  of  Wales  is  preserved  in  this  parish  with  con- 
siderable zeal.  At  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  which  is 
here  called  the  Wake,  young  people  of  both  sexes  meet 
at  these  wells,  quaft*  the  limpid  water  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  conclude  the  day  with  the  dance,  and  other 
innocent  amusements. 

Ecclesiastical  Account. 

This  chtiroli,  or  rnthcr  oliapol,  is  (lc<licated,  as  the  namo  importl,  to  J^t. 
Michael;  .iml  fln>  ncMitional  a|»jX'nflaf;o  sctvc-s  to  iHstinpiish  it  troni  the  othor 
churche8  or  chii|K'l.s  iu  tULs  county  that  are  dedicuttid  tu  the  same  saiuU  It 
oomnts  of  a  nave,  chancd,  and  porch. 

Tills  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curnc} ,  not  in  charj^  annexe<l  to  the  vicarage 
of  Llanl>ist<  r,  and  stato(i  in  Lihvr  Jlet/is  to  he  of  the  ci'rtilie<i  v.  Jne  of  t  l4  \ycT 
annum.  But  at  present  the  total  emoluments  arising  from  augmentiition, 
fixad  itipend,  ana  Borplioe  &et|  eiceeed  tlie  annual  mum  of  £M.  The  pre- 
bendazy  of  Llanbister  u  the  patron. 

CharitaJble  Donations, 
In  ihe  year  1660  Dr.  Bvgluw  kft  hy  deed  a  benefiMtion  of  lOi^  now 
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vo.«to<l  in  the  minifitor  nnd  Mr.  John  ^loore,  to  be  distribated  aimnaUy  among 
the  poor  of  thb  parish  not  cluiri^eablu  to  it. 

In  the  year  1660  Jolm  ab  jSdwaid  beqneaHied  by  will  a  benefii«doii  of 
10b»,  now  VBfted  in  some  penon  unknown,  to  bo  (li<tri])iitcd  annually  among 
the  poor  of  this  pariah  not  leoeiTing  parochial  xelie£  Ho  fiirther  infonnation 
can  be  given. 

The  annuBl  snm  of  lOe.  was  left,  as  it  is  supposed,  bv  Robert  Dayies,  date 
aAnown,  by  deed,  now  vested  in  John  ,  to  be  (uatribnled  among  the 
poor  of  this  pari.sh  not  clmrf^cable  to  it. 

Aboiit  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Mrs.  Rrirlrret  Clarke  gave  by  will  a  beno- 
fitction  of  lOs.,  now  vested  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  lour  of  the 
principal  inliabitantB,  to  be  distriboted  amiaaUy  among  poor  penona  of  tiiia 
pariah  not  reoehlng  parochial  rdief. 


LbwIs  Price  . . . 
James  Meredith 
David  JoMa ... 


List  of  Incumbentt. 

  1727     Richard  Williams 

•  •••  17^  James  Jones  .... . 
....  1768  If evgan  Plica  ... 

PrLLBTR. 


1762 
1776 
180t 


The  first  printed  authority  now  extant  that  mentions 
Pilletli  is  Domesday  Book.  It  is  there  spelled  Pelelaiy 
and  described  as  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Hezetre, 
Herefordshire,  and  as  belonging  to  Ralph  de  Mortimer. 
It  then  consisted  of  two  hides  of  land.  The  article  runs 
thus : — 

^  In  Hezetre  hundred. 
Rad.  de  Mortemer  ten.  in  Pelelei  2  Hid.*" 

That  is, — 

Ralph  Mortemer  holds  in  Pilleth  2  hides. 

It  was  here  that  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Welsh 
patriots,  under  Owen  Qlyndwrdwy,  and  the  English 
troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  on 
the  field  of  action  are  to  be  seen  two  straight  lined 

parapets  of  earth,  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  above  five 

or  six  feet,  facing  cacli  other,  and  at  a  distance  of  300 
or  400  yards  from  one  another.  Tliese  two  lines  of  breast- 
work, or  ic'(loul)ts,  were  occupied,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
two  hostile  armies,  and  that  the  hattle  was  fought  on  the 
level  ground  that  lies  between  these  breastworks, — man 
to  man, — by  main  strength,  and  not  by  maaoeuviing.  It 
is  not  ascertained  whether  on  this  occasion  either  party 
had  brought  into  the  field  artillery,  the  use  of  which  in 
deciding  we  fate  of  armies  had  been  known  and  ezperi- 

ABOH.  OAMB.,  THIRD  SBRIES,  VOL.  IV.,  8DPPLBMB1IT.  4  H 
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enced  in  the  preceding  century,  although  a  cannon  ball 
was  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Batteries  of  artillery  might  have  been  advantageously 
erected  on  the  respective  wings  of  these  breastworks,  to 
prevent  the  line  being  turned.  That  Owen  was  not  fur- 
nished with  these  implements  of  destruction  his  sudden 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Montgomery  Castle,  and  leaving 
an  armed  force  in  his  rear,  is  a  convincing  proof.  The 
event  of  the  conflict  remained  not  long  doubtful ;  the 


each  Merionethshire  arrow  told,  and  the  close  combat 
that  ensued  rendered  the  heavy  bills  of  Herefordshire  in 
a  great  measure  unwieldy  and  useless.'  There  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  English  upwards  of  1100  men  slain,  besides 
a  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  This  decbiva 
victoiy,  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  victory  of 
Pilleth,  opened  to  Olyndwrdwy  a  ready  access  into  the 
heart  of  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Worcester. 

On  the  northern  border  of  this  parish,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Lug,  are  to  be  seen  two  tumuli,  now  overspread 
with  trees.  They  are  situated  on  an  elevated  common, 
not  immediately  in  this  parish,  but  on  its  borders,  in  the 

S Irish  of  Blaiddia,  corruptly  named,  as  before  observed, 
endre-garreg.  On  this  place  are  several  detached  tene- 
ments; and  an  erroneous  tradition  prevails  that  there 
once  existed  here  a  town,  which  rests  on  no  better  foun- 
dation than  that  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  enjoy  a  partial  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  chief  rent. 

Contiguous  to  the  river  Lug  there  also  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  foss,  named 
Castell  Ffaled.  It  is  conjectured  that  Castell  Ffaled  is 
erroneously  written,  and  that  its  true  orthography  is 
Castell  Cynflaled,  that  is,  the  castellated  mansion  of 
Gynffaled,  a  Welsh  saint.  The  castle  is  an  intrenched 
tumulus  situated  in  a  small  wood  near  the  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  Monadtu  Blaiddfd  to  Pilleth.  It  SeCmS 
to  have  originally  consisted  of  a  timber  structure  erected 


attack  made 


was  furious  and  irresistible; 
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upon  the  summit  of  the  tumuluSy  which  is  large,  and  sur- 
rounded bv  a  double  vallum.  As  there  is  a  small  brook 
runniuff  through  the  valley  near  the  wood,  water  mav 
probably  have  been  conducted  into  the  trenches,  whida 
must  have  added  to  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  em- 
barrassed the  progress  of  the  assailants. 

Tlic  inhabitants  of  this  parish  retain  in  their  recollection 
an  event  which  evinces  that  a  general  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  even  in  the 
glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  similar  to  that  which  is 
too  much  the  character  and  temper  of  the  present  times. 
A  numerous  colony  of  Riidnorshire  Nonconformists  mi- 

g rated  to  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America.  To  their 
hours  are  owing  the  printing  and  the  publishing  of  the 
first  Concordance  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. It  was  the  product  of  the  Philadelphia  press. 
Now,  at  the  expiration  of  one  century,  the  living  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  is  entirely  English.  The 
names  of  houses  and  lands  still  retain  their  Welsh  appella- 
tions; and,  as  is  tlie  case  in  many  parishes  in  this  county, 
utensils,  and  sundry  other  articles,  are  distinguished  by 
Welsh  names,  which  the  inhabitants  in  general  consider 
to  be  English.  For  instance,  they  call  a  mattock,  caib ; 
an  earthen  pot,  or  jar,  iteene;  a  furrow,  rhigol;  wretched, 
truan;  importunate,  taer;  with  many  more. 

This  parish  contains  at  i>resent  about  2000  acres  of  land, 
inclusive  of  a  common,  which  was  inclosed  and  divided  in 
1812. 

Pilleth  Hall,  or  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
respectable  family  of  Price,  of  this  parish,  is  now  the 
property  of  '\ .  V.  Lewis,  M^q.,  M.P.,  of  Harpton  Court, 
near  Radnor.  The  south  wing  was  taken  down  some 
years  ago ;  it  is  probable  that  this  wing  corresponded 
with  that  on  the  north  side,  and  if  so,  it  was  originally 
a  complete  H  house. 

Kcdesimtical  Account, 

The  church  of  Pilli-th  is  (ItMlioatod  to  St.  Marv,  and  consists  of  a  porch, 
nave,  chancol,  and  tower  containing  one  Im  U.  In  tlir  inside  of  the  altar  arc 
&x&d  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  aucicut  aud  rei»|jectable  family  of  Price,  of 
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this  pariah ;  one  of  which  commemorateB  the  death  of  Jane  Ertkar  yUtfgKO, 
dau^ter  of  James  Price,  Kmi.,  of  Pilleth,  and  wife  of  the  Right  WoTHhipful 
SirJohn  Morgan,  Bart.,  of  Kinncrsloy,  Herpfordshire.    The  other  is  a  rtooe 

monument,  8culpturc<l  with  two  ele<rnnl  huiunn  fi^nircs,  containing  the  following 
inscription : — "  To  the  j)i(»u8  menior>-  of  John  Prj  se,  Esq',  of  Tilk'th,^  4c  of 
Catlicrine  his  wife,  daugliter  of  lloger  Vau^han,  Esq',  or  CHtherow,  in  the 
oonntjr  of  Radnor.  H«  died  in  1A97,  A  »he  in  1580/^  A  ^'word  an<l  a  pair 
of  spurs  are  siisj>ende<l  on  this  monument,  which  are  said  to  have  iH-louiieti  to 
the  s;iiil  .John  Price.  Es«[.,  who  serve<l  n>  ;t  ;iaUnnt  officer  In  the  wars  of  (^uwa 
Elizabeth.  Fame,  which  propagates  tiiLsithoods  as  well  as  truths,  rci»ort5  that 
the  ct^pnal  ronrs,  wWeh  WBte  of  gold,  one  day  diaapneared,  and  a  pair 
oompoflied  of  a  oaser  metal  was  substitutod  in  their  stead.  In  the  chun  h  yard, 
on  tlie  north  side  of  the  church,  is  a  stei'ncd  and  archtnl  well  the  wafer  of 
which  was  formerly  considered  benehcial  iu  ophthalmia,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  eyes. 

Three-fourths  of  the  tithes  of  this  parish  are  annexe<l  to  the  prel>end  of 
Llangiinllo,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  ot  Brecknock  ;  antl  the  dther  fourth  part 
belongs  to  Richard  Trice,  Ks(|.,  df  Kni^dit(«Ti,  M.F.,  the  other  improiiriator. 

This  bcuelice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  uoL  iu  charge,  uuiii;.\wl  to  the  vicanige 
of  LlangunUo,  and  stated  in  Liber  Begi$  to  he  (it  we  oertified  yesr^  value  of 
^4  19B.0d. 

Charitable  Donation* 

In  the  year  ITO.'J  Lad}  Anne  Child  liy  will  left  certain  pareek  of  land,  of 
which  the  clear  annual  value  is  reported  to  be  £d2  IDs.,  but  siu>posc<l  to  be 
nracli  higher,  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Chanter  of  St  DavidTs^ 
vicar  or  curate  of  Filleth,  and  rector  of  Whitton,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  children  of  the  several  j)arishe.s  of  IMlletli  ami  \V!iift<>u  t<>  n  ad  :ind  to 
write,  and  to  place  out  one  t^hild  apprentice  yearly-  from  eju'h  jtarish.  I'his 
school,  of  which  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Barker^  rector  of  W  hitton,  is  master,  is  holdsa 
at  Whitton,  the  a^oining  parish,  and  is  united  with  the  free  school  thereoC 

List  of  Incumbents, 

Robert  I^wis   1744     Henry  Bevan   1788 

James  Meredith   17G4     Morgan  Efans  1807 

WHITTON. 

This  name  seems  to  be  altogether  Saxon,  and  to  signify 
the  white  town,  or  township.  It  contains  by  estimation 
1200  acres  of  inclosed  land.  Its  resident  population, 
according  to  the  retam  made  in  the  year  1801,  consisted 

of  109  iudividuala. 

HUNBRRD  OP  OOLWTN. 

About  the  same  time  that  Paganus  de  Cadurcis,  or 
Payne  of  Cahours,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufiis^ 
crested  the  hundred  of  Pain's  Castle  from  the  native  in- 
habitants, Ralpli  de  Todeni»  who  bore  the  standacd  of  the 
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conqueror  of  England  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  who  was  govemor-of  Clifi'ord  Castle,  and  Radalphus 
de  Baskerville,  governor  of  Eardisley  Castle,  invaded  the 
territory  now  comprehended  by  the  hundred  of  Ck>lwyn, 
and  secured  their  acquisitions  by  bridling  the  country 
with  the  castles  and  garrisons  of  Colwyn  and  Aberedw. 
These  acquisitions  were  facilitated  by  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Princij)ality  of  South  Wales 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  involved  ;  for  after  the  death 
of  its  prince,  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  who  was  slain  in  battle 
by  Robert  de  Fitziiamon,  the  whole  country,  destitute  of 
a  legitimate  ruler  and  confidential  defender,  fell  a  prey 
to  intestine  commotions  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  hostile 
invasions  on  the  other.  After  the  lapse  of  some  centuries, 
this  territory  passed  from  the  family  of  De  Todeni  to  that 
of  De  Braos,  Lords  of  Brecknock  and  Buallt,  and  was 
granted  by  Bdward  I.  to  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marche 
and  Wigmore,  who  thereby  united  the  two  ancient  lord- 
ships of  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael.  The  last  surviving  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Haskerville,  of  Aberedw  Court,  conveyed 
that  estate  by  marriage  to  the  Rev.  John  Powell,  late  of 
Clyro  Court. 

The  hundred  of  Colwyn  contains  ten  parishes,  viz., 
Aberedw,  Bettws  Diserth,  Clascwm,  Cregrina,  Diserth, 
IJanbadarn-y-garreg,  Llanelwedd,  Llanfaredd,  Llansant- 
fraid,  and  Rhiwlen,  which  shall  be  described  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  enumerated ;  and  also  four  lord- 
ships, viz.,  Upper  Elfael,  Graig,  Aberedw,  and  Porth- 
Cadwgan. 

ABBBBDWv 

This  parish  presents  to  the  anti(juary  many  interesting 
vestiges  of  former  times.  On  a  hill  contiguous  to  the 
estate  of  Ty-yn-y-Blaenau,  or  Llwyn-y-Moylin,  are  con- 
structed three  large  tumuli,  or  barrows,  placed  not  in  a 
straight  hue,  but  forming  three  points  of  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  extend  about  300  yards  equalljr.  Each  of 
them  is  surrounded  with  a  deep  foss  and  high  vallum, 
which  appendages,  together  with  their  number,  afford  an 
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irrefragable  argument  that  their  original  formation  was 
done  with  a  military  designation,  and  not  to  serve  merely 
as  watch  towers,  though  their  elevated  situatioo,  and  the 
extensive  prospect  which  they  command  on  all  sides,  are 
fiivourable  to  that  purpose.  They  must  have  been  a  con- 
spicious  and  picturesque  object  to  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  of  Colwyn. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  Edw,  and  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  parish  church,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle, 
erected,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  Radulphus  dc  Baskerville, 
Lord  of  Yerdisley ;  of  which,  however,  his  descendants 
were  deprived  by  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  and  by  Llewelyn  ab 
Grufi'udd,  the  latter  of  whom  occasionally  made  this  castle 
his  residence.  At  a  short  distance  from  these  ruins,  and 
close  to  the  line  of  the  Edw,  is  a  circular  mound,  or 
tumulus,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  an  appendage 
of  the  castle,  hut  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
this  work,  constituted  the  residential  palace  of  the  British 
rwuK  of  this  district  long  prior  to  the  Norman  invasion. 
There  is  also,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle,  a  remarkable  cavern,  or  grotto,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  containing  internally  a  square  apartment, 
measuring  six  feet  every  way.  The  entrance  into  it  is 
exceedingly  narrow,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectual 
concealment.  Artificial  excavations  of  this  description 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts  of  Wales, 
and  undoubtedly  were  used  as  places  of  refuge  and  secure 
retreat  in  periods  of  trouble  and  danger.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  disciples  of  druidism  resorted  thither,  in  order  to  con- 
template with  .greater  freedom  and  abstraction,  and  to 
treasure  up  in  their  memories  the  mysterious  arcana  of 
their  order.  Tradition  reports  that,  in  this  cave,  Llewelyn, 
the  last  Prince  of  Wales  secreted  himself  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies,  and  waited  with  anxious  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours  tVoni  South  Wales. 
Here  he  was  betrayed  by  the  blacksmith,  who  recognized 
the  horse  he  was  employed  to  shoe,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  his  own  indelible  infamy,  had  like  to  have  stained  the 
honour  of  this  county  with  the  ignominious  assassination 
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of  its  prince.  But  that  fate  was  reserved  for  Brecknock- 
shire, as  already  related. 

The  parish  of  Aberedw  comprises  two  lordships,  viz., 
the  lordship  of  Aberedw,  and  the  lordship  of  Forth  Cadw- 
gan.  By  a  fatal  but  common  vicissitude  and  revolution 
in  human  affairs,  that  which  anciently  was  the  least  of 
these  two  lordships,  or  rather  no  lordship  at  all  before  the 
Norman  invasion,  is  now  become  the  greatest;  and  what 
was  in  times  past  the  most  considerable  in  this  part  of  the 
county  is  at  present  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass;  for 
the  lordship  of  Forth  Cadwgan,  now  limited  to  the  narrow 
confines  or  a  single  farm  named  Ty-yn^y^coed^  in  this 
parish,  the  site  of  the  old  castle»  and  of  the  church  and 
chiirch-yard,  together  with  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  Wye 
and  Edw,  as  far  as  that  farm  extends  on  their  respective 
banks,  once  constituted  a  portion  of  that  patrimonial  in- 
heritance which  belonged  to  Cadwgan^  the  eldest  son  of 
Ellistan  Glodrudd,  Lord  of  Fferllys,  Moelynaidd,  and 
Elfael,  in  this  county,  from  whom  are  lineally  descended 
the  present  noble  family  of  Cadwgan.  The  site  of  the  old 
castle  is  upon  Ty-yn-y-coed  estate,  now  belonging  to 
Vaughan  Pooocke,  Esq.  The  still  visible  remains  of  this 
once  formidable  fortress  enable  the  spectator  to  form  some 
tolerable  idea  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  comprized  a 
square,  inclosing  an  area  of  half  .an  acre  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  fortified  by  a  deep  intrench- 
ment'on  all  sides,  excepting  that  on  the  south,  where  the 
approach  is  rendered,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
inaccessible*  At  each  angle  of  the  square  stood  a  round 
tower,  of  which  the  abutments  remain  to  this  day,  of  six 
feet  in  tliickness. 

In  this  parish  are  many  respectable  mansions  :  1.  The 
Court  of  Aberedw,  the  late  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Baskerville.  The  last  heiress  *  conveyed  this  estate  by 
marriage  to  the  Rev.  John  Powell,  late  of  Clirow  Court, 

*  She  was  <^rand-daughtcr  of  James  Baskerville,  Esq.,  who  killed 
in  a  duel,  rather  unfairly,  Colonel  Powell,  or  Llovd,  in  Presteigne,  as 
before  related.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Cunuly  of  Baskerville, 
from  the  time  of  this  unfortunate  event,  never  prospered. 
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and  son  of  Mr.  Hugh  Powell,  of  Pen-v-lan,  near  Gwithel, 
in  the  lower  township  of  the  parish  ot  lianfihangel-nant 
Moylin.  The  only  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Peter  Ricketts,  or  Minors,  E^.,  of 
Evenjobb,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Radnor.  Their  cddest  son, 
viz.,  Peter  Ricketts,  or  Minors,  Esq.,  is  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Aberedw  Court.  The  second  son  has  lately 
assumed  the  name  of  Baskerville,  at  the  request  of  a 
distant  relative,  who  has  left  him  a  large  fortune.  2. 
Swyn-y-Moylen,  in  the  vale  of  Blaen-y-Moylen,  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Pugh,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  this 

estate  has  remained  more  than  four  centuries.    3.  f 

the  property  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  who  resides  in 
the  county  of  Bucks. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  stands  a  com  miU 
driven  by  the  stream  of  the  Edw,  the.  property  of  the 
crown  of  England,  leased  by  Marmaduke  Gwynne,  Esq., 
or  his  representatives,  at  the  gross  annual  rent  of  13?.  4d. 
In  the  year  1784  there  were  sixteen  years  in  arrears. 
Opposite  to  this  mill,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Edw, 
are  tlie  most  ma^rnificent  rocks,  perhaps,  in  the  kin<;fdora. 
They  stand  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  are 
elevated  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  They 
extend  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  diversified  forms, 
at  least  a  mile  in  length,  majestically  towering  one  above 
another,  and  resembling  on  a  moonlight  night  the  frag- 
mented turrets  and  broken  columns  of  a  magnificent  and 
tremendous  castle. 

Ecclesiastical  Account,  i 

Tho  church  consisto  of  a  pcHrch,  Dftve,  chimfiel,  and  tower.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Gcwydd. 

This  bviefioQ  if  a  nctoiy,  in  the  deanery     Elfi^  lamynydd,  and  <&icese 
of  St.  David*8,  remaining  in  charo^  and  cKtimated  in  IM»  r  Utt/is  to  Ik>  worth 
£12  13*«.  4(1.  per  annum.    The  ycarlv  tenths  nre  £1  .5s.  4(1.     lit*'  ]ii»hi«j»  of  i 
St.  Duvid'-s  is  tlu>  patrun.    All  tiu-  tithes  of  tho  parish  are  impro|ma(ed,  aad  ! 
auiuuut  in  value  tu  £200  per  uunuui.  j 

Charitable  DomUiotu,  \ 

At  a  time  unknown  Lewis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  bcfiucathed  bj  will  fof  the  nse  and 
benefit  of  'k'cnyiHl  hou.'^choepci's  of  ihls  pnrish  not  reotMyinj;  pnrochial  relief,  a 
parcel  of  laud,  now  vested  in  Mr.  John  Gw^-nne,  producing  the  annual  rent  of 
44€i.  6d. 
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In  the  year  1 746  ^Irs.  Elizabeth  Price  bequeathed  by  will  the  annual  interest 
of  £20,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  decayed  housekeepers  of  this  parish,  not  re- 
OKving  Miodiial  relieC  The  principal  is  veeted  in  Jums  Pugh  and  Jamei 

JAit  of  IiieitimibmUt. 

ThMM  WimmM  1716    Join  WIUlaaH  1770 

Joiapb  Williams   1743 

In  the  yrar  1649,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mellon,  rector  of  this  parUh,  4|jeetad  by  tha 
parliauieatary  commissioners,  and  bis  benefice  sequestrated. 

BBTTW8  BDBRTH. 

This  parish  contains  about  2000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
about  1200  are  inclosed  and  cultivated  ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  wastes.  Its  resident  population,  according  to 
the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  consisted  of  103  indi- 
viduals. The  parochial  assessments  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1803  amounted  to  the  som  of  £75  14s.,  levied  at  66. 
in  the  pound. 

Ecclesiastical  Account, 

The  chapel  of  Bettws  Diserth  is  a  veiy  humble  structure,  and  situated  in  a 
narrow  reoeas  on  tlie  bank  of  the  river  £dw,  and  dedicated  to  St  Maiy.  It 

contains  one  small  belL 

This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Diserth,  and 
is  of  the  certified  yearly  value  of  £18;  but  the  total  emolumenta  at  preaeat 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £75  per  annum. 

Charitable  Donations, 

Jn  8  year  unknown  a  rent-charcre  of  £1  per  annum,  now  vested  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones,  was  devised  by  a  pcrsion  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  whether  b^ 
irfll  or  deed  alike  unknown,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  thia 
parish  not  receiTin^  parochial  relief. 

In  the  year  1746  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones  bequeathed  by  will,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  tlils  parish  not  ni't'i\TJi<r  jiarorliial  rtJief,  the  principal 
sum  of  X40,  the  yearly  interest  arising  trom  which  was  paid  a  few  times  by  the 
ezccufcor,  but  afterwarda  stopped. 

The  Be?.  Beea  Powell,  in  a  year  unknown,  left  by  deed  the  annual  rent  of 
lands,  sum  not  ascertaine<l,  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Sir  E<hvard 
Williams,  Bart,  Philip  Williams,  J.  Bullock  Lloyd,  James  Hughes,  AV alter 
Jefier)'s,  Esqrs.,  Rev.  John  Williams,  and  Waiter  Wilkins,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the 
ptffpoaeof  iqiprentieingpoordiildranf  not  only  of  thia  pari^ 
of  ten  others,  and  for  oUur  pnrpoaea. 

CLA8CWM. 

This  name  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  to  signify 
the  green  dingle.  If  the  name  expressed  that  meaning, 
it  would  have  been  written  Cwmglas,  the  adjective  in  the 
Welsh  language  being  generally  postponed  to  the  sub- 

ABOH.  CAMB.|  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.,  SUPPLEMENT.  4  I 
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stantive.  Clas  is  the  name  of  a  river  that  intersects  this 
parish,  and  therefore  Clascwm  signifies  the  vale  or  diDgle 
of  the  Clas. 

This  parish  contains  4500  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
3000  are  inclosed  and  cultivated,  the  remainiDg  1600 
being  unindosed  and  uncultivated  wastes,  and  consists  of 
two  townships,  viz.,  Drewem,  or  the  orl  township,  and 
Faenor-glas,  or  the  summit  impending  over  the  rivulet 
Glas.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  for  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  following  sums  in 
each  township,  viz.,  in  Drewern,  the  sum  of  £162  10s.  lOd., 
at  7s.  2d.  in  the  pound  ;  in  Faenor-glas,  the  sum  of 
£150  2s.  lOd.,  at  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound,  making  an  aggre* 
gate  of  £3 12  13s.  8d.  Faenor-gl&s  is  a  lordship  belonging 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  now  holden  by  Percevd 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Downton,  in  the  parish  of  Radnor. 

The  celebrated  welb  of  Blaen-Edw  are  situated  in  this 
parish. 

There  lies  in  this  parish  a  piece  of  crown-land,  named 
Alii  vies,  lately  tenanted  by  Richard  Austin,  Esq.,  at  the 
gross  annual  rent  of  3s.  8d. 

This  parish,  together  with  the  adjoining  territory,  was 
in  ancient  times  the  scene  of  much  military  action,  and 
consequently  abounds  in  barrows  and  camps.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  village  of  Cl&s- 
cwm  stand  the  remains  of  a  very  strong  camp  on  a  hrm 
named  Wem,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  judiciously 
selected  to  overlook  the  defiles  leading  to  the  village,  as 
well  as  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy  advancing 
through  the  narrow  vale  of  the  before-mentioned  river 
Clas,  ^hich  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Arrow,  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Colfa.  This  intrenchment,  which 
was  double,  embraced  about  three-fourths  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  summit  on  which  it  is  constructed,  being 
open  partly  to  the  south  and  south-west,  the  natural 
difficulties  of  those  points  superseding  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  them ;  and  probably  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
from  that  quarter  was  unexpected.  This  circumstance 
indicates  this  encampment  to  have  been  Silurian,  and  con« 
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stnicted  in  opposition  to  the  Romans,  advancing  into  this 
district  along  the  Roman  road  which  communicates  with 
Qwilfach-ar*heo],  on  the  river  Arrow,  in  the  parish  of 

Newchnrch.  This  encampment  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Clas-gw}  r ;  and  the  dingle  leading  to  it  is  now 
called  Cvvm-Jwrch,  or  Jowarch.  No  appearance  of  build- 
ings at  present  exists.  At  a  short  distance  from  hence, 
viz.,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  west,  is  a 
small  tumulus,  or  barrow,  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  beacon.  Upon  a  larm  named  Bryn- 
Uwyd  are  several  tumuli,  or  barrows,  of  which  one  is 
conspicuously  distingubhed  from  the  others  by  its  superior 
elevation  and  magnitude,  and  by  being  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench  and  high  vallum.  Partly  on  the  east  side  of 
this  tumulus,  and  adjoining  to  the  vallum  thereof,  is  an 
ancient  camp  inclosed  with  embankments,  and  containing 
about  two  acres  of  land.  Contiguous  to  this  is  a  small 
portion  of  land,  elevated  above  the  adjoining  land,  where 
appear  some  traces  of  building.  This  camp  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  construction,  and  the  elevated  piece  of 
ground  the  prsetorium.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  far- 
mer, by  clearing  some  brush-wood  that  grew  near  the 
above-mentioned  tumulus,  found  several  pieces  of  silver, 
and  coins  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  of  which  some  were 
circular,  others  square ;  none,  however,  were  preserved. 
And  in  the  year  1806  anotlier  quantity  of  silver  coins,  of 
the  reign  of  Kinp;  William,  was  discovered  by  a  shepherd's 
boy  in  a  mole-hill  on  the  hills. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  before-mentioned  tumulus 
is  a  large  stone,  placed  erect,  seven  feet  broad,  two  feet 
thick.  About  two  or  three  yards  from  this  stone  is  another 
of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  has  been  apparently  undermined,  from  motives  of 

avarice  or  curiosity.   On  a  farm  named  Llwyn-y  » 

in  this  parish,  an  inferior  castle  has  been  erected;  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  now  remain.  It  is  named  Bryn- 
llys  Castle,  and  the  fields  adjoining  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  castle  meadow,  the  castle  field,  kc. 
About  seventeen  years  ago  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Jones  sold 
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this  estate  to  Edward  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Stan  age,  in  this 
county,  the  present  proprietor.  This  was  a  point  ex- 
tremely well  chosen  to  guard  the  narrow  defile  leading 
from  the  Tillage  of  Cl^wm  to  the  river  Edw,  as  well 
as  to  transmit  intelligence  to  the  other  fortified  points  of 
this  interesting  district,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
Colwyn  Castle,  described  in  Llansantfraid  parish. 

On  a  farm  named  Qraig-fewr,  and  on  a  commanding 
eminence  also  called  Graig,  in  this  parish,  has  been  a  very 
important  fortification,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the 
nature  of  an  inferior  castle.  Under  the  summit  of  this 
military  station,  on  a  farm  named  Caermyrddu,  contiguous 
to  the  buildings,  is  a  very  ancient  cromlech,  covered  with 
huge  coarse  stones.  This  estate  is  now  the  property  of 
T.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Harpton,  M.P.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Edw,  in  a  piece 
of  land  named  Rhos-y-merch,  is  a  small  portion  of  ground 
encircled  with  large  coarse  stones  placed  erect  in  the  earth. 
This  had  been  a  earn,  constructed  for  druidical  or  bardic 
purposes. 

Bryn-llhwyd,  an  estate  in  this  parish,  is  the  property 

of  Price,  Esq.,  who  resides  in  the  county  of  Berks, 

and  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
Radnor.  This  estate  is  said  to  have  remained  in  this 
family  more  than  1000  years,  and  will,  after  the  decease 
of  the  present  owner,  devolve  upon  bis  sister's  heirs,  viz., 
Peter  Edwards,  of  the  parish  of  Cascob,  in  this  coon^,  a 
gentleman  of  the  persuasion  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Price's  sister,  manages  the 
estate,  and  has  issue  two  sons. 

JBotMatUcal  AeemmL 

^  The  chnreh  of  CUicwm  oonasto  of  a  mm  and  ohmod,  aeptmted  bj  a 

tunbcr  frame. 

This  benefice  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  having  the  ehap<'lrios  of  Cob'a  and 
Rhiwlen  annexed,  and  is  valued  in  Liber  Regis  at  the  y  early  sum  of  £1 3  (3s.  6d. 
Ibe  yearly  tentht  aie  £1  Sn  Sd.  The  total  enrahinmiti  of  the  vicaranioaiii 
at  present  to  the  yeailj  aimi  of  £6S  9i.  iid.  He  has  abo  a  mange  house 
and  (^ebe  land. 

CheriUibk  BtmOhm. 
In  the  year  1630  John  Evans,  Esq.,  leil  by  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
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of  thiB  parish  not  receiving  parochial  relief,  a  sum  of  mon^ ;  and  in  the 
year  1717  David  Davies,  Esq.,  left  also  a  sum  of  money,  by  will,  for  the 
nine  charitable  purpose;  frfaich  two  sums  added  togedMrnitlaB  a  prindwd  of 
£100,  the  annual  mterest  of  which,  viz.,  £5,  is  ordered  to  be  distrilnitad 
among  poor  persons  not  chai^eable  to  the  parish. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  John  Davies  gave  to  the  noor  of  this  parish 
a  rent-K^uufie  of  X4,  s«nired  on  an  estate  nanrad  Cwm-sydi.  Hie  same  mm 
never  paid. 

Another  estate,  named  Cwm-mawr,  in  this  parish,  is  charged  vrith  lOs. 
annually,  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  this  parish.  This  estate  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  the  Yatt,  who  has  paid  it  some  years  ago.  He  is 
also  the  person  in  ulioai  the  nrineipal  siun  of  £100  aboTe-mentioned  ia 
vested.  It  is  reported  that  eaeh  of  these  inlls  is  lodged  in  the  Be^strar^s 
office  in  Biecknock. 


Athelstane  Williams... 

Walter  Meyric  

Cbambele  Davies,  A.B. 


LUt  of  InenmhmU, 

  1738    JenUn  ienklBS 

.....  1741    JehaJoMS  ... 
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It  contains  by  estimation  1000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
two-thi]ds  are  inclosed  and  cultivated;  the  remainder 
consists  of  hills. 

According  to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  its 
resident  population  consisted  of  133  individuals.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parochial  rates  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £67  Is.  Td.,  assessed 
at  4s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

£cclesiast  ica  I  A  ceo  unt, 

Tho  clmrch  consists  of  a  porch,  nave,  chancel,  and  low  tower.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  David.  Tlie  beuelice  is  a  discharged  rectory,  having  the 
ohapeliY  of  Uanbadani-v-garrec  annexed,  and  is  estimated  in  Uber  to 
be  yearly  worth  £35.  The  yeany  tenths  are  18s.  6d.  The  total  einohiiiwnto 
of  this  rectoiy  amount  at  present  to  the  annnal  sum  of  £S0  14a. 

CharUabU  DonoHans, 

In  a  year  unknown,  the  Bev.  Bees  PoweD  devised  a  mm  of  money  not 
specified,  secured  npon  land,  and  vested  in  trustees,  viz.,  Bishop  of  Hereford 
for  the  time  l>eing,  Sir  Edward  Williams.  Hart.,  John  Morgan,  Charles  Towell, 
Philip  Williams,  J.  Bullock  Lloyd,  ^\'altcr  Wilkins,  M.P.,  James  iiuehes, 
Walter  Jeffer3rs,  Es<]r:<.,  and  John  Williams,  for  i^ioentidng  poor  chilourent 
not  only  of  this  parish,  but  of  ten  others  in  this  coonty,  and  for  other  chari* 
table  purposes.    Some  t»f  tlie  lands  so  devised  are  situatetl  in  this  parish. 

In  a  year  unknown  the  Kev.  Thonms  \\  lUlams  bequeathed  by  will  the 
annual  sum  of  lOs.,  vested  in  ^Ir.  Evan  Evans,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
decayed  housekeepers  of  this  parish. 

List  of  Incumhents. 
In  the  year  1 649  the  Btiv.  Kowland  Vaughan,  rector  of  Crugina-morion,. 
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was  ejected  by  the  parliamentaxy  commianonen,  and  his  bexiefioe  sequestntod. 
This  pious  and  learned  divme  translated  the  ProOkf  ^  Piety,  ArchbaAop 
Unher*s  Catechisnk,  and  other  relimoos  books,  into  the  WeUi  Uuignage,  for  the 
Christian  fKlification  of  his  parisliioners  and  countnTiien.  The  publication 
•  of  these  excellent  treatises  excited  the  hatred,  and  inflamed  the  perseCKitinn, 
of  the  fanatics  and  enthusia^its  of  those  times. 

DIBBRTH. 

This  name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Du  and  Serth. 
It  extends  in  length  about  four  miles,  and  nearly  three 
in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  townships,  viz.,  Du- 
serth  and  Tre  'r  Coed,  the  latter  being  a  woody  township, 
as  its  name  implies.  It  contains  about  4000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  nearly  3000  are  inclosed  and  cultivated ;  the 
remainder  are  commonB  and  hilky  uninclosed  and  un- 
cultivated. 

According  to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  the 
population  of  this  parish  consisted  of  517  individuah. 
The  parochial  assessments  are  collected  and  paid  sepa- 
rately, each  township  having  distinct  officers.  The  money 
raised  in  each  for  the  service  of  the  year  1803  was  as 
foHows:—  For  the  township  of  Diserth,  £117  12s.  5^d., 
assessed  at  8s.  2d.  in  the  pound  ;  for  Tre  'r  Coed, 
£131  14s.  Id.,  at  7s.  8d.  in  the  pound;  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  the  sum  of  £249  6s.  6^. 

Relics  of  antiquity 'are  extremely  rare.  Neither  a 
tommeuy  nor  a  cairn,  nor  a  cromlech,  nor  a  castle,  have 
been  discovered.  There  is,  however,  a  farm-house  named 
Yr-heol,  that  is,  the  street,  or  causeway,  through  the  fold 
of  which  the  Roman  road  passed,  and  of  which  the  course 
may  be  traced  from  the  river  Wye  to  the  Roman  station 
Magos,  or  Caertagu,  on  the  river  leithon,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfihangel  Helygen.  In  this  parish  is  situated  the 
village  of  Howey,  so  named  from  the  brook  which  flows 
through  it,  on  the  banks  of  which  its  few  houses  are 
erected ;  or,  perhaps,  it  derives  this  appellation  from  a 
chieftain  and  governor  of  Fferllys  in  the  year  640  of  the 
name  of  Hoyw.  He  was  the  son  of  Gloy w,  the  son  of 
Caw,  the  son  of  Cawrda.  He  was  a  personage  of  great 
celebrity,  and  is  described  in  the  THads  as  **one  of  the 
seven  blessed  hrst  cousins  of  Britain."    If  Howey  was 
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ever  dignified  by  the  royal  residence  of  either  of  these 
chieftains  its  present  state  is  a  melancholy  picture  of 
fallen  greatness.  And  the  privilege  which  it  possesses  of 
holding  three  fairs  annually,  viz.,  on  Saturday  before  the 
11th  of  February,  on  Saturday  before  the  11th  of  May, 
and  on  Saturday  before  the  11th  of  September,  for  the 
sale  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  other  produce 
of  tlie  district,  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  former  times. 
On  the  common  of  Ho  way,  a  little  towards  the  south-east 
of  the  village,  is  a  British  encampment,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  and  apparently  of  remote  antiquity,  of  which  no 
authentic  information  can  be  obtained.  Its  present  name 
is  Caer-du,  that  is,  the  black  camp,  probably  so  given 
from  the  dark  hue  of  the  soil.  It  is  suspected  that  this 
was  not  its  original  appellation. 

EccUiiattical  Account, 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gwvdd,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  \a  knowiL 
Hie  -wike  is  liolden  annually  on  the  first  Sunday  a^r  St.  Swithin  s-day. 

Thu  benefice  is  a  rectory,  having  the  diapehy  of  Bi-ttws  Diserth  annexed, 
and  is  estimated  in  Liher  Uegk  at  £16  per  annum.  The  yearly  tenths  are 
jEI  12s.  According  to  the  (liocesan  rcjxjrt,  publishwl  in  the  year  18U9,  the 
total  emoluments  of  this  beneiicc  atnount  from  £2tiO  to  i:aoo  per  annum.  The 
cldetk  rai^alar  of  thie  church  and  paridi  commencos  only  in  ihe  jreer  17S4* 

Charitable  Donation, 

In  the  year  1762  Mr.  Ezeklel  Williams  dcvlse<l  hy  will,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  jiarish  not  receivin«|;  paroehial  relief^  the  sum  of  X2 
per  annum,  bemg  the  legal  interest  of  a  principal  of  i^40. 

Lift  of  IncumbenU* 

In  the  year  1048  Jebn  Pbilipps  wit  rector  of  Dlscrth  and  Bettwa  Dliorth,  and 

ejected  by  thn  ptirliamentary  commiiisioDert,  and  hil  hunilflf o  ■tqiMttnUed  bj 

the  laoatics  and  euthu«iasts  of  thom  days. 

FbUlp  Lewli,  &.]f.  1797    John  Wilkfae,  raoollated  1786 

John  WUklai,  A.M   1768    Chariee  Griflth  

LLANBADAHN-T-aABRSa. 

On  the  survey  of  this  parish  nothino;  presented  itself 
worthy  of  historical  record  ;  no  tumuli,  no  cairns,  no 
castles.  Accordinji;  to  the  return  made  in  the  year  1801, 
its  resident  population  consisted  of  77  individuals.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parochial  rates  for  the  servioe  of  the 
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year  1803  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £12  48.  5d.t  upon  an 
asseflsment  of  78.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Ecclesiastical  Account. 

This  benefice  is  a  cbapelry,  or  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  charge,  annexed  to 
the  rectory  of  Crugrina,  stated  in  LS>er  Reait  to  be  of  the  certified  value  of 
£13  di.  Sd.  per  amumL  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St  FMbra. 

Charitable  Donationt, 

Lewis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  devised  by  will,  date  unknown,  a  rent-charse  of  X4, 
■ecnred  ii^on  Isnd,  and  vested  in  Mr.  John  Gw^ime,  ftr  the  rdief  <»  decayed 
housekeepm  in  this  paridi. 

A  person  unknown  bequeathed  the  sum  of  X 1 0,  now  vestal  in  Mr.  Tobe, 
the  yearly  interest  of  which  is  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  decayed  house- 
keepers in  this  parish. 

LLANSLWBDD. 

This  name  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  a  saint 
called  Elwedd.  The  parish  is  of  small  extent,  about  two 

miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
containing  6000  acres  of  land  inclosed  and  cultivated, 
together  with  some  commons  uninclosed,  and  rocky  hills. 
The  principal  landed  proprietors  are  Thomas  Thomas, 
Esq.,  of  Pencerrig,  David  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Wellfield 
House,  and  M.  H.  T.  Gwvnne,  Esq.,  of  Llanelwedd  Hall. 
The  estate  of  Pencerrig  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Powel,  who  derive  their  pedigree  from  Ellistan 
Qlodnidd,  Lord  of  Fferllys  and  Moelynaidd.  The  last 
proprietor  of  that  name  left  no  male  issue,  but  had  two 
daughters,  of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Walter 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Gaebalfia,  and  secondly  to  Hugh 
Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Bettws  Diserth.  She  lies  buried  in  the 
back  aisle  of  the  church  of  Leominster,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  where  an  antique  monument  has  been  erected 
to  her  memory,  with  the  following  inscription: — 

"M.S. 

Annae  juxta  hamatae  filise  Thomae  Powel  de  Pencerrig  in 
com.  Radnor,  Gen:  ex  Mariifil.  Hoeli  Gwynne  de  Glaubrane  in 
agro  Maridun.  Armi^.  ideoque  proBcipiiis  de  Cambria  Silurum 
et  in  60  divitum  familiis  cogimtione  conjunct.  Pridem  Gualteri 
Williams  Gen :  Dein  Ilugonis  Mor<jan,  Gen :  conjugis  anian- 
tissimae.  Varioiarum  malefi.  valetud.  decessit  8vo  die  Octobris 
anno  Domini  1719.  iEtatis  suae  53.  H.  M.  maritus  heu  superstes 
uxori  beae  merenti  maereas  posuiL'' 
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The  younger  daughter  was  married  to  John  Jones,  Esq., 
of  Trefonnen,  in  the  parish  of  Uandrindod,  who  served 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  this  county  in  the  year  1737. 
Their  issue  was  Mary,  the  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Penoerrig.  This  estate,  together  with 
several  others  in  the  parishes  of  Diserth,  Llandrindod, 
&c.,  were  conveyed  to  Thomas  Thomas,  Esq.,  by  marriage 
with  the  grand-daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Thomas 
Jones,  Esq.    The  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Mrs.  Thomas 

was  married  to  Dale,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  Royal 

Navy,  and  took  with  her  several  other  estates.  The 
mother  of  these  two  ladies  was  a  native  of  Italy,  to  whom 
their  father,  the  late  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  was  passionatelv 
attached,  when  on.  his  travels  thither  to  improve  himself 
in  that  fine  art  in  which  he  excelled ;  and  whom  it  is  re- 
ported, after  his  return  to  England,  he  married,  according 
to  the  prescribed  form  of  our  National  Cimrch,  though 
unfortunately  in  a  period  subsequent  to  their  birth.  This 
circumstance  produced  a  tedious  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion, commenced  at  the  suit  of  Middieton  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Penybont  Flail,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs*  Thomas,  on  the  ground  that  this  lady 
being  bom  previous  to  the  solemnization  of  matrimony 
agreeably  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
stood  entitled  to  the  estate  as  heir-at-law.  After  many 
trials  in  a  court  of  judicature,  it  was  decided  that  the 
estates  which  composed  his  mother's  jointure,  viz.,  Tre- 
fonnen,  kc,  should  be  awarded  to  that  gentleman,  who  * 
has  since  laid  claim  to  the  whole  property  as  of  right 
devolving  to  him  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
has  publicly  advertised  the  sale  of  the  reversion.  The 
mansion-house  of  Pencerrig  is  built  with  brick,  having 
in  front  a  very  large  piece  of  water  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  situated  amid  very  beautiful  scenery. 

The  resident  population  of  this  parish,  according  to  / 
the  return  made  in  the  year  1801,  consisted  of  146  indi- 
viduals.   The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  for  the 

ARCH.  CAMB.,  THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.,  SUPPLEMENT.  4  K 
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service  of  the  year  1803  was  assessed  at  5s.  in  the  pound, 
and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £74  15s.  lO^d. 

This  parish  is  further  entitled  to  regard  on  account  of 
the  antiquities  it  contains,  and  the  national  events  wliich 
have  been  in  former  ages  transacted  in  it.  On  the  hill 
named  Gaemeddau  is  an  immense  quantity  of  huge  bat 
loose  stones,  in  colour  vying  with  alabaster  in  whiteness, 
and  resembling,  though  not  equalling  in  number,  the 
Cerrig-gwynion,  or  white  stones,  upon  Cwystedin-fawr, 
near  the  post  town  of  Rhayader.  Tradition  reports  that 
these  stones  were  conveyed  thither  by  labour  in  the 
druidical  times,  which  surely  must  be  an  erroneous  state- 
ment The  labour  required  for  such  a  purpose  must  have 
been  immense,  and  far  beyond  human  means.  Their 
extremely  irregular  and  disorderly  disposition  militates 
against  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  cam,  or  cams. 
Tne  most  rational  account  ascribes  them  to  be  the  con- 
tents of  a  disembowelled  mountain.  At  the  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  huge  square  stone,  placed 
erect  in  the  ground,  which  now  serves  as  a  boundary 
between  the  parishes  of  Llanelwedd  and  Llanfaredd. 
Besides  tliese  two,  the  parish  of  Llansantfraid  also  has 
a  right  of  commonage  on  this  hill.  As  Caemeddau  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  the  Roman  station  upon  the  leithon, 
and  of  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  leading  to  it  from  die 
Wye,  it  is  conjectured  by  some  antiquaries  that  this 
large  heap  of  stones  was  the  concerted  point  of  rendez- 
vous where  the  Silurians  were  to  assemble,  and  from 
which  they  darted  and  attacked  the  Roman  convoys 
charged  with  the  lead  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  in 
the  parish  of  Llan-y-drindod. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  to  Rhayader,  and 
also  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Wye,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Llanelwedd  up  the  river,  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  fortification,  or  camp,  on  a 
larm  named  Court  Uechrhyd,  which  the  historian  of 
Brecknockshire  erroneously  states  to  be  in  the  parish  of 
Diserth.   It  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  fess, 
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or  trench,  and  high  rampart,  and  it  inclosed  about  ten 
acres  of  land.   The  intrench  men  t  at  this  time  is  in  many 
places  full  of  water,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  marshy. 
The  fosSy  or  trench,  was  at  least  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  could  be  filled  with  water, 
which  a  small  rill  supplied.    No  internal  trench  appears 
at  present.    To  the  west  of  this  fortification,  sereral  cir- 
cular mounds  of  earth  have  been  thrown  np,  on  which 
are  no  marks  of  intrenchment,  as  tliey  appear  at  present ; 
but  these  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  plough,  as 
cultivation  has  been  carried  up  to  their  summit.  These 
mounds,  or  hillocks,  seem  well  calculated  to  serve  as  out- 
posts, or  stations  of  observation,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  vale  of  the  Wye,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
principal  fortification,  as  &r  as  the  winding  of  the  river, 
and  the  obstruction  of  intervening  hills  will  admit.  This 
station  seems  judiciously  selected  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
prizing an  enemy  advancing  up  the  line  of  the  river  Wye, 
and  indeed  appears  more  fitted  to  hold  an  army  of  reserve 
than  for  any  other  purpose.    Ill  adapted  for  defence,  or 
to  repel  the  common  enemy,  it  seems  more  appropriated 
to  the  ill-fated  purpose  of  decidin^^  the  intestine  quarrels 
which,  unhappily  for  the  independence  of  Wales,  too 
oflten  prevailed  among  its  chieftains  and  princes.  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  this  was  the  use  to  which  it  had 
once  been  applied.  For  in  the  year  1 809  Cadwgan,  Riryd, 
and  Madoc,  the  sons  of  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  had  with  a  formidable  force  overrun  and 
ravaged  this  part  of  Radnorshire,  which  belonged  to  Rhys 
ab  Tewdwr,  Prince  of  South  M  ales,  and  his  son-in-law 
Madoc  ab  Idnertli,  Lord  of  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael,  and 
shutting  themselves  up  within  the  lines  of  this  fortified 
encampment,  defied  the  united  strength  of  these  com- 
bined princes.    Vain  was  their  confidence ;  for  Rhys  ab 
Tewdwr,  and  Madoc  ab  Idnerth,  on  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  hostile  irruption,  having  e£Pected  a  junction  of  their 
respective  forces,  marched  against  the  invaders,  attacked 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  intrenchments,  and  burst  into 
them  with  irresistible  fury.   Then  a  terrible  carnage 
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ensued.  Riryd  and  Madoc  shared  the  fate  due  to  their 
rebellion,  together  with  a  great  number  of  their  deluded 
countrymen.  Cadwgan  saved  himself  by  flight.  Thus 
did  Wales  waste  its  strength  in  civil  dissensioiiy  and  by 
this  weakness  forwarded  the  views  of  its  foreign  enemies. 

The  present  farm-house  and  buiidinffs  are  erected  on  m 
small  eminence  on  or  near  the  spot  wnere  the  old  court 
or  castellated  mansion  origi  nal  ly  stood.  This  fortress  was 
made  use  of  by  Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  this  country,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  in  case  of 
a  defeat,  his  return  over  tlie  Wye  into  the  north. 

Cilleg  Cadwgan  is  the  almost  inaccessible  rock  to  which 
Cadwgan  fled  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Llechrhyd,  in 
this  parish,  and  from  which  he  afterwards  had  the  good 
fortune  to  effect  his  escape. 

Ecclesiastical  Account. 

The  church,  or  rather  chapel,  is  a  small  wliiice,  consisting  of  a  porch,  nave, 
ebancel,  and  a  low  tow^  containing:  one  belL  The  churdi-jard  u  m  rotdoai 
plain,  from  which  is  a  most  beautiful  and  pictareaque  view  both  np  and  down 
tlic  river.  It  is  dedicated  to  8c  MaUhew,  and  the  mke  is  holder  oo  the  fint 
Sunday  in  October. 

This  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  charge,  stated  in  Ltber  Regit  to 
be  of  ibe  yearly  oesrtifiea  value  of  £6.  The  tithee  of  the  pniali  are  oec»{M 
by  the  prebend,  with  the  power  of  leasing,  and  antx  xed  to  tiie  prebendary. 
The  terrier  is  ns  follows: — Church-yard,  and  \  (it  an  acre  of  pasture  land 
adjoiuing  the  road;  ^  of  all  grain  and  hay;  8ome  i^(  th<>  lands  are  covered 
with  a  modus  |d.  for  evenr  £ty*s  math,  payable  at  ICa>tei ;  ^  of  wool  and 
bunbs ;  id.  for  sheep  brought  in  at  May ;  for  summered  sheep  Is.  per  score ; 
tithe  of  cluvse  from  first  day  of  May  to  first  day  of  November;  oom|u»sition 
of  Is.  for  every  row  yearly;  smoak  Id.;  garden  Id.;  colt  Id.;  ealf  id.; 
ofierings  2d.  I'rom  everj-  person  1 7  yeai-s  old ;  from  the  estate  of  Trewem  os. ; 
fiom  noB^rerideDt  ooeapiers  of  land  in  the  pound ;  tithe  of  pigs,  geese, 
fruit,  hops,  turnips,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  bonej ;  tithe  of  coppice  wood  ;  ^  of 
the  tithes  of  all  profits  and  irierease  gfOWUg  within  this  pan^h  ;  burial  l5. ; 
wedding  4s.  6d.  or  5s. ;  churching  Is.*  It  nas  retvived  two  augmentations 
from  Queen  Anne*s  bounty,  which  money  has  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  ef 
two  sn^all  estates;  one  (rif  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Kington,  Herefordshire; 
so  that  the  toUd  emoluments  of  this  benefice  at  present  aiuonnt  to  the  pum  of 
£45  18b.  per  annum.  The  £ev.  John  WiUiams,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  is 
thepatron. 

Ine  prebend  of  Uanelwedd,  discharged,  in  the  Collegiate  Chnrdi  of  Bredc* 
nock,  is  estimate<l  In  Lihcr  liegis  at  .£6  10s.  |x»r  annum,  the  clear  >t»arly  value 

of  which  is  £15.  The  yearly  tenths  arc  13s.  In  the  vear  1649  this  pn-bend 
was  abolished  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  its  revenue  swjuestratcd 
and  apphed  to  the  godly  purposes  of  fanaticism  and  rebellion.  Tne  Bishop 
of  St  Uavid's  is  tbe  patron. 
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Charitable  Donations, 

In  a  year  not  certified  Lady  Hartstronore,  relict  of  Sir  Standish  TIartstrongo, 
Bart.,  the  late  projpriutor  of  Di*eweni,  devised  by  will  an  estate  named  Pen- 
bedw,  together  witli  a  small  messuage  arljoining,  sitnated  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Haimoii^  in  this  county,  the  annual  rental  of  irhich  being  about  £18, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting  a  free  school  in  this  parish.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Jones  was  ivgularly  nominateil  by  Uvedale 
Price,  Esq.,  of  Foxley,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  licensed  by  the  Right 
Bev.  Dr.  Hordey,  Bishop  of  1^  David's,  to  the  said  school ;  which  appoint- 
ment he  bt'ld  more  than  forty  years.  He,  dyinp^,  was  succeeded  in  the  school  by 
his  son,  John  Jones,  without  any  regular  nomination  or  licence.  Kct'j)!!!^  the 
parishionerb  in  prutuund  ignorance  of  the  amount  and  situation  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  aocdstomed  for  many  yean  to  raodve  the  rents  thereof,  be  proceeded 
at  length  to  the  unparalleled  impudence  of  not  only  claiming  the  property  as 
his  own  patrimonial  inheritance,  but  also  of  actually  selling  It  to  an  honest  y* 
attorney  m  the  town  of  Tresteigne,  named  Edward  Lee  James.  The  compiler 
of  this  work,  in  the  course  of  his  rcscarehcs,  hap])ened  to  obtain  information 
of  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  endowment,  and  laid  it  before  the  parish- 
ioners, who  brought  an  action  against  the  attorney,  and  recovered  the  estate. 
No  l)enefit,  however,  has  yet  resulted  to  the  poor  ehihlren  of  the  parish  from 
this  spirited  measure.  The  funds  of  the  charity  are  obliged  to  be  mortgaged 
for  nme  yem  to  defray  the  espenne  of  the  law  soit 

lAst  (>f  IneumbentMm 

Evan  Powell   1736     John  WillinmR,  LL.B.  1784 

lUoe  Williams  •   1768    Thomas  Moi:gao  

LLANFARBDD. 

This  parish  is  of  small  extent,  about  two  square  miles, 
containing  not  more  than  400  acres  of  land,  of  which  the 
greatest  portion  is  inclosed  and  under  cultivation.  Its 
resident  population,  according  to  the  return  made  in  the 
year  1801,  consisted  of  194  individuals.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  for  the  service  of  the  year  1803 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £48  48. 1  l^d.,  at  6s.  in  the  pound. 

EccUttatticaX  Account* 

The  churdi,  oar  rather  chapel,  of  Llanforedd  is  a  humble  edifice,  consisting 
of  a  porch,  nave,  chancel,  aiHl  low  tower  containincr  one  liell.  Tt  is  dedicatea 
to  St.  j\Iur}'.  In  the  chancel  is  u  tal)let  conimeniorating  the  family  of  Phillips, 
of  this  parish.  Thi^  beneiice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  charge,  annexed  to 
the  rectory  of  Aberedw,  of  the  certified  yearly  yaloe  of  £43  lOs.  The  Be?. 
John  Wiliiains,  Archdeitoon  of  Cardigan,  ia  the  patron. 

LLANSANTFRAID. 

This  name  is  derived  from  the  female  saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  and  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  According  to  the  return  made  in  the 
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year  1801,  its  resident  population  consisted  of  293  indi- 
viduals. The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1803  amounted  to  the  sam  of  £205  68^ 
at  9s,  in  the  pound. 

To  the  antiquary  this  parish  presents  many  interesting 
relics.  The  first  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
celebrated  castle  of  Colwyn,  so  called  from  a  small  brook 
that  runs  at  the  foot  of  it.  This  fortress  was  surrounded 
with  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  or  foss,  which  in  certain 
places  at  tliis  time  contains  water.  Its  external  intrench- 
ment  incloses  an  area  of  ten  acres  of  land.  The  part 
towards  the  west  is  now  converted  into  a  corn-field,  con- 
taining at  least  five  acres.  This  castle  is  situated  on  the 
Forest  Farm,  and  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  country  from  hostile  incursions  advancmg 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  a  smim 
common,  about  eighty  yards  from  Uie  exterior  intrench- 
ment,  a  huge  coarse  stone,  about  six  feet  square,  and 
about  two  feet  thick,  lies  flat  upon  the  ground,  differing 
in  quality  from  all  the  stones  in  the  neighbourhood, 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  conveyed  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  remains  of  a  person  of  distinction, 
but  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  this  work, 
composed  the  fragment  of  a  cromlech. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  this  castle  are  several  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  one  on  a  small  common  near  to  the  river  Edw, 
in  which  were  lately  found  two  earthen  jars,  of  brown 
waro,  curiously  embossed,  about  two  feet  high,  closely 
covered  with  plain  stones,  and  capable  of  containing  five 
gallons  of  liquid,  and  inclosing  originally,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, human  bones.  These  vases,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  fell  in  pieces,  and  the  contents  became  dust  and 
ashes,  emitting  an  oft'ensive  smell,  which  continued  for 
several  days.  Inhere  are  two  other  barrows  undisturbed, 
on  a  farm  named  Bryn-llwyd ;  and  also  a  conspicuous 
artificial  mound  on  the  bank  of  the  Edw,  of  considerable 
height  and  extent,  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench  and  high 
rampart.  A  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  castle,  and  on 
themrm  on  which  that  fortress  was  erected,  stands  another 
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artificial  mound,  near  to  the  fork  of  a  dingle,  and  to  the 
bottom  of  a  very  steep  piece  of  wood-land,  snrrounded 
by  a  deep  fos0  and  high  rampart.  This  spot  is  admirably 
well  chosen,  not  only  to  give  intelligence  to  the  garrison 
of  the  castle  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  having  the 
castle  and  three  out-posts  within  its  view,  viz.,  Brin- 
llwyd,  Cwni-Boltwr,  and  Craig-fawr,  but  also  to  conceal 
in  ambush  a  force  which  might  annoy  the  besiegers  of  the 
castle,  and  in  case  of  a  repulse  retire  into  that  fortress,  or 
disperse  in  the  woods,  where  pursuit  would  be  difficult. 

On  a  common,  partly  between  the  church  of  Uansant- 
fraid  and  that  of  Llan- y-drindod,  near  to  an  estate  named 
liwyn-Madoc,  now  the  seat  and  residence  of  Hugh 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  is  a  high  and  rocky  bank,  in  some  places 
perpendicular,  named  the  Castle  Bank,  on  which  has  been 
a  camp  or  military  position  of  remote  antiquity,  encom- 
passed by  a  moderate  intrenchment,  containing  a  spacious 
but  uneven  area  about  800  yards  in  circumference,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  country  lying  between 
it  and  Rhayader,  and  distant  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  castle  of  Colwyn,  The  sides  of  this  intrenchment  are 
constructed  with  loose  stones,  and  on  the  very  summit  are 
large  heaps  of  stones  of  the  same  kind,  viz.,  from  two  to 
six  pounds  weight  each.  There  exists  no  appearance  of 
building.  This  fortification  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  refuge  when  the  destructive  engines  of  war  were  un- 
known, and  when  the  inhabitants  had  no  other  instrument 
but  stones  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  annoy  their  invaders. 

At  what  period,  or  by  what  person,  this  once  formidable 
and  famous  castle  of  Colwyn  was  constructed  is  a  matter 
of  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  afford  any  authentic 
detail.  The  author's  opinion  is,  that  on  this  advantageous 
spot  originally  stood  a  Silurian  stronghold,  coeval  and  co- 
operating with  all  the  other  Silurian  fortifications  on  the 
banks  of  the  Edw,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  different 
streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  that  river,  and 
which  water  the  adjoining  parishes;  and  that  this  strong- 
hold was  at  first  employed  in  repulsing,  or  at  least  ob- 
structing the  progress  oi,  the  lioman  invaders,  who,  it  is 
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well  known,  directed  their  operations  against  this  part  of 
the  Radnorshire  district  from  the  Brecknockshire  side. 
This  conjecture  derives  some  confirmatioii  from  the  ctr- 
cumstanoe  of  retaining  and  preservinc^  to  this  day  its 
ancient  and  primitive  appelktion.  When  the  Nonnan 
conquerors  of  Brecknockshire  wrested  from  Cadwgan,  son 
of  Ellistan  Glodrudd,  and  Lord  of  Moelynaidd  and  Elfael, 
Cantref  Muallt,  which  his  father  had  impoliticly  con- 
quered, and  added  to  his  {)atrimonial  possessions,  and 
when  they  had  passed  the  river  Wye,  this  Silurian  fortress 
was  among  the  first  of  tiieir  acquisitions,  and  was  bestowed 
on  Ralph  de  Todeni,  who  bore  the  standard  of  William 
in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  who  had  previously  been 
made  governor  of  the  castle  of  Clifford.  It  was  soon 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Welsh ;  rebuilt  and  regar^ 
risoned  by  that  powerful  baron  William  de  Braos,  Lt>rd 
of  Brecknock,  Buallt,  Gower,  and  Bramber,  who  more 
than  once  caused  King  John  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  It 
was  denominated  Maud*s  Castle  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Maud  de  St.  Valeri,  a  port-town  in  France,  whence  Duke 
William  set  sail  on  his  English  expedition.  The  Welsh, 
indignant  at  this  tyrant's  numerous  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions, demolished  it  a  second  time.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  in  the  year  1231,  by  Henry  IIL,  who  by  this 
route  retreated  out  of  South  Wales  after  an  unsncoessfol 
expedition  into  that  country,  and  by  him  conferred  on  a 
descendant  of  that  family  to  which  it  originally  belonged ; 
for  we  find  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  Robert  de  Todeni,  a  person  of  considerable 
distinction  in  those  days. 

Near  Llwyn-Madoc,  in  this  parish,  was  fought  a  battle 
between  Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  deputy-lord  of  Moelynaidd  and  £1- 
fael.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  Sir 
Edmund,  however,  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which 
he  soon  after  died  in  the  castle  of  Wigmore. 

Ecclesiastical  Account, 

The  church  is  do<liratcd  to  St.  Bridfr*^!,  and  consists  of  a  porch,  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower  contaimng  one  bell,  neither  of  which  conUin*  aajr 
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article  desorving  historical  record,  oxcoptin]pr  a  tablet  in  the  chancel,  dedi- 
cfttt'd  to  the  memory-  of  John  Donne.  Es<j.,  of  this  jwirish,  and  decoratoti  with 
the  lamUy  armii,  viz..,  a  demi-lion  upon  a  globe,  a  leopard,  and  a  chevitMi 
between  two  bti^le  horns. 

This  benefice  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  e.«!timated  in  Liber  Regis  at  £5  1 4s.  9^ 
]>or  annum.  The  yearly  tenths  arc  1  Is.  .5|<1.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Da\'id's  is  the 
patron.  The  clear  yearly  value,  aa  stated  in  Libtr  Jia/is,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  iB£40.  But  as  the  tithee  of  thismriah  are  equally^  dindedDetiieen  th« 
vicar  and  the  trustees  of  Hwel,  or  Elfael  charity,  one  moiely  to  eadi,  the  total 
eoioluments  of  the  %ncar  amount  to  three  times  that  sum. 

The  prebend  of  Llansantfraid,  in  the  Coliefipate  Church  of  Brecknock,  is 
estimated  in  Liber  Regis  so  low  as  £1  6s.  8d.  per  aunuiu.    The  yearly  tenths 

Charitable  Donations. 

In  the  year  1710  Mr.  IIu<;he,s  berjucathed  a  reut-char^e  s<*cured  upon  land, 
and  now  vested  in  Mr.  Hu^n  Yaughan,  of  the  amount  ot  X2,  to  be  distiibutcd 
among  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

In  a  year  unknown  a  rent-charge  of  XI  secured  upon  land,  and  now  vested 
in  Afr.  William  Brid<XAvaters,  was  bequeathi'd  In'  a  person  unknown,  and 
whether  by  will  or  deed  uukuowu,  to  be  di:itributed  among  decayed  house- 
kespers  ut  this  parish. 

In  a  year  unknown  the  Rer.  Rees  Powell  bequeathed  certain  hmds  and 
estates,  of  which  the  annual  rent  is  to  be  applied  to  the  apprenticincir  of  poor 
childi-eu  of  this  parish,  being  one  of  the  sixteen  parisbea  that  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  Colwyn  or  Boughrood  charity. 

lAtt  of  Incumbents. 

Rice  Williams   1773     John  Hu^'hos,  A.M   1796 

William  Uiggs,  A.M   1784   Veuables,  D.D  

nVLBNi  OR  RHIWLTK. 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  brook  of  that  denomina- 
tion which  flows  througli  the  vale  of  Rulen,  and  drives  a 
corn-mill  near  the  church  of  Rulen.  It  contains  1600 
acres  of  land,  of  which  about  1000  are  supposed  to  be 
inclosed  and  cultivated.  The  remainder  is  composed  of 
hills  and  wastes,  uninclosed  and  uncultivated.  According 
to  the  return  made  in  the  ^ear  1801  its  resident  popu- 
lation consisted  of  120  individuals.  The  money  raised 
by  the  parish  rates  for  the  service  of  the  year  1803 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £85  14s.  2d.,  from  an  assessment 
of  lOs.  34d.  in  the  pound. 

EeeUtUuUeal  AecowU. 


Thst  church,  or  rather  chapel,  is  a  small  e<lifice,  containing  HO  artida 

Ting  historical  notice.    It  is  (Icdicatcd  to  St.  David. 

This  benefice  is  a  chapilry,  the  ttthrs  of  ^vhich  are  divided  between  tho 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  the  incuuiltent.    Percival  Lewis.  Esq.,  of  Dowuton, 
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is  the  bishop's  lessee.  It  is  not  in  chai^ ;  it  is  annexed  to  the  Yicarage  o< 
ClaACwm,  >and  stated  in  Liber  Regis  to  be  of  the  certified  yearly  value  of 
44  lai.  id.  In  pmenl  improved  vafaid  amooiti  to  Hm  annml  m  «f 
£19  lOi.  6d. 

Charitable  Donation, 

There  is  now  vested  in  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  a  principal  sum  of  money 
pvodndiig  a  yearly  intewt  of  lOi^  bequeadied  by  a  person  anknown,  la  a 
yeor  unknown,  ndtriiether  by  will  or  deed  nukiioini,  to  bedirtriboled  anoag 
deeoyed  homekeepero  of  this  poriah. 


ADDITION  TO  THB  ACCOUNT  OF  CASTLES. 

The  ritnatioii  of  Pain's  Castle,  and  its  connectioD  with  the 
adjoining  ones,  eenre  as  a  clue  to  unrarel  the  policy  and  progress 
of  the  Norman  conquerors.  Radnor  haTing  previously  been  made 
a  royal  demesne  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the  project  of  opening 
a  communication  between  it  and  the  town  of  Brecknock,  which 
had  now  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Bernard  de  Newmarche, 
was  adopted ;  and  Paganus,  or  Payne,  Ralph  de  Todeni,  i.  e., 
Theodone,  or  Thionville,  in  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and 
Ralph  Baskerville,  followers  of  the  Norman  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, were  commissioned  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Having  taken 
possession  of  the  adjacent  territory,  for  its  preservation  and 
security,  Paganus,  or  Payne,  constructed  a  castle,  in  which  he 
for  some  time  resided,  and  at  his  death  left  it  to  his  son  Thomas. 
This  Paganns  was  boried  in  the  Cathedral  Chnrch  of  Oloocestery 
which  had  been  endowed,  if  not  boilt,  by  his  companion  and 
fellow-warrior,  Bernard  de  Newmarche.  The  stone  over  his 
tomb  has  this  inscription, — "  Hie  jacet  Paganus  de  Cadurcis,** 
that  is.  Here  lieth  Payne  of  Cahors,  now  Quercy,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Guienne.  This  castle  afterwards  descended  amonff  the  pos- 
terity of  Bernard  de  Newmarche,  and,  by  marriage  with  a  grand- 
daughter of  that  chieftain,  came  into  the  possession  of  William 
de  Braos,  Lord  of  Brecknock.  In  the  year  1 196  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Prince  Rhys,  who  restored  it  to  its  former  possessor. 
Two  years  subsequent  to  this  transaction  it  sustained  a  second 
siege  of  three  weeks  by  Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  who, 
being  himself  besieged  by  a  combined  force  of  Normans  and 
Welsh,  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  In  1215 
Giles  de  Braos,  a  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  a  great  warrior,  who 
knew  how  to  wield  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  sword^ 
bestowed  this  castle,  together  with  its  dependencies^  on  Waltor 
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Fychan,  the  son  of  Eineon  Clyd,  the  reguliis  of  £l£Eiel|  finom 
whom  is  descended  the  Vaughan  family  of  Clyro. 

Aberedw  Castle  was  possessed  by  a  descendant  of  the  family 
of  Baskerville,  which  came  into  England  with  William  I.,  hut 
whether  it  was  constructed  in  that  reign  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  Sir  Ralph  Baskervilie,  of 
Aberedw,  married  Drogo,  a  daughter  of  L#ord  Clifford,  of  Clifford 
Castle.  A  violent  dispute  respecting  some  property  arose  between 
the  father  and  son-in-law,  of  which  the  former  rudely  and  unjustly 
dispowewed  the  latter.  K  challenge  ensued,  and  uiey  fought  at 
a  place  near  Hereford,  where  afterwards  a  white  cross  was  erected, 
winch  stood  till  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  and  then  was  pulled 
down  hj  one  Gernons.  The  event  of  the  battle  proved  fatal  to 
Lord  Clifford,  and  Sir  Ralph  Baskervilie  purchased  of  the  Pope 
a  pardon  for  killing  his  fother-in-law.  Whoever  casts  his  eye 
upon  the  map  of  this  county  cannot  fail  to  discern  the  profound 
policy  which  directed  the  construction  of  this  chain  of  castles. 
For  whilst  they  secured  a  contact  with  Radnor  and  Huntington 
in  the  rear,  and  in  front  with  Buallt,  they  completely  dissected 
the  district,  separating  the  territory  of  Elfael  from  that  of  Moely- 
naidd ;  and,  by  commanding  the  adjacent  country,  preserved  a 
communication  with  the  castle  of  Hay,  and  with  Brecknockshire. 

The  advantage  that  would  result  from  fortifying  the  line  of  the 
river  leithon  with  a  chain  of  castles  was  too  obvious  to  be 
neglected,  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  Norman  invasion; 
and  consequently,  the  foitfesses  of  Moel]|rnaidd,  Cefo-y-llvs,  and 
Duybod,  or  Tibboedd,  were  constructed  m  succession.  The  ftte 
of  the  former  was  Tarious,  and  the  possession  of  it  lonff  and 
violently  contested,  sometimes  felling  into  the  'hands  of  toe  In- 
vaders, and  sometimes  into  those  of  the  defenders,  of  the  country, 
till  the  year  1174,  when  Cadwallon  ab  Madoc,  making  strenuous 
efforts,  succeeded  in  recovering  this  lordship  and  castle,  the 
possession  of  which  was  further  secured  by  his  submission,  and 
oy  his  doing  homage  to  TTenry  II.  But  Roger  Mortimer,  on 
whom  that  sovereign  had  bestowed  this  territory,  on  condition  of 
conquering  and  garrisoning  it  with  troops  which  should  be  at 
the  command  of  the  royal  will,  having  assembled  tor  this  purpose 
a  considerable  and  well-provided  army,  invaded  this  district  in 
the  year  1194,  and  after  many  and  bloody  battles  fought  with 
various  success,  at  length  dispossessed  Cadwallon  of  all  his  lands 
in  the  cantref  of  Moelynaidd,  and  built  and  fortified  the  castle 
of  CwmaTon,  where  he  some  time  resided* 

In  the  year  1262  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffudd,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  with  a  chosen  detachment  of  troops,  surprized  and  took 
the  castle  of  Cefnllys,  made  the  goyemor  prisoner,  and  put  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  It  was  retaken  in 
the  same  year  by  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Buallt,  who  repaired  its  fortifications,  and  appointed  a  garrison 
for  its  defence.  In  the  time  of  Camden  it  was  in  a  ruinated 
condition,  and  the  property  belono^ed  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  castle  of  Old  Had  nor,  or  Pen-y-craig,  was  destroyed  by 
Rhys  ab  Grutifudd  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  sieges  end 
destruction  of  the  castles  of  Nevr  Radnor,  and  Rhayader,  have 
been  already  detailed. 

The  WtMi,  as  Lord  Coke  justly  observes,  were  always  TaUant 
and  loyal,  and  fought  ibr  their  liege  princes.  In  the  bloody 
contests  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  they 
were  divided.  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.;  whilst  this  district  remained 
attached  to  its  Lord  of  Moelynaidd,  who  had  been  declared  by 
Parliament,  and  was  in  reality,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  of 
England.  Philip  ab  Howell,  descended  from  the  ancient  rer/tili 
of  this  district,  was  at  this  time  proprietor  of  the  castle  of 
Cnwclas,  within  the  lordship  of  Moelynaidd ;  and  having  ottered 
his  services  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  which  were  most  uraci- 
ously  received,  he  carried  on  continual  skirmishes  with  Roger 
Corbet,  and  others  of  distinction,  in  the  county  of  Saloj),  par- 
tizans  of  King  Henry,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  powerful 
GO-operatioD  of  Gruffudd  ab  Nicholas.  For  this  they  were  both 
indicted  and  convicted  of  felony  by  justices  assiened  by  the 
king;  bat  it  was  found  impracticable  to  apprehend  them.  In 
one  of  these  skirmishes  was  killed  at  Brampton,  on  Pahn  Sunday, 
Brian,  second  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Harley,  of  Brampton  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford.  When  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
received  that  fatal  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  his 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Marche  and  Lord  of  Moelynaidd,  lay  at 
Gloucester,  who,  having  been  apprized  of  his  father's  death, 
invited  his  friends  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  to  assist  and  join 
him.  He  soon  raised  an  army  of  24,00U  men,  so  much  were  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  Marches  atUiched  to  the  house  and  lineage 
of  Mortimer.  Amonir  those  that  crowded  to  his  standard,  were 
Gruffudd  ab  Nicholas,  and  Philip  ab  Howell,  followed  by  1400 
men  well  armed,  of  efficient  strength,  and  resolute  hearts.  The 
Earl  of  Marche's  plan  was  to  overtake  the  Queen  of  King  Henry, 
who  was  marching  to  London ;  but  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  Sir  Owod  TUdor,  stood  as  a  barrier  in  his  way.  They  met 
and  fousht  at  Mortimer^s  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  (▲•d.  1461.) 
The  Ban  of  Marche  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  hot  with  the 
loss  of  Ghrofiadd  ab  Nicholas,  and  several  of  hislirava  men. 
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MINISTEJaS'  ACCOUNTS,  RADNORSHIRE,  IN  THE  AUGMEN- 
TATION OFFICE. 

Nuper  MoDuterimn  dc  Comhem  infitm  INoc*  MeneteDais. 

Sd  lien,  a 

Cbmhere  £  9,  it,    iB  t.  ik 

Terr'  (lummicales        -  .  0  10  0 

lii'iliV  Tenementi  GoUen  in  tennm  HoeU  ap  Dd  G03 

Redd.  Tt'n.  voc.  Tvrr  Jcxln  -       -       -       -  - 
Redd,  divers.  Terr.  &c  voc.  Estcroavanche 

Redd.  Ten.  toc  Bnne  lUce  -      -      -      .  - 

Re<ld.  Ten.  in  Gollen                         -       -  - 
Redd.  J  parcell.  t<  ri'  infra  precinct.  Mon. 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Cx'^toll  pinnok     -       -       -  - 

R^xld.  Teu.  in  tcnura  Juu.  up  riiillips    •       •  • 

Redd.  Ten.  in  tennm  HoeU  sp  Price    -      -  • 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Byrvebryn                  -       -  - 

Rinid.  Ten.  iritcnnra  Iltx'U  aj)  Price       -       -  • 

Rcd(L  Ten.  in  teuura  Jcvan  ap  Bedo    -       .  . 

Redd.  Ten.  toc  Ikenen  |h»iUe     .      •      •  . 

Rti<ld.  Ten.  voc.  I'aulle  Koorbfty  -      -      -  - 

Rt»<ld.  Ten.  voc.  Dinnn         _        .        -        -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Home  liavoil  Neweth     -       -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Teddyngroftyf  Kyon    -       -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  IgiU  nat  -  -  -  -  . 
Redd.  Ten.  in  tcnura  Dtl  ap  powell  ap  Dd  Uoyd  - 

Ki'<id.  Ten.  voc.  Srrpiii  Minor       -        -        -  • 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Tydilyu  llloyd     -       -       -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  hechen  WeOuni  -      -      -  - 

Refld.  Ten.  voc.  Cherchelle^  •  -  «  • 
Redd.  Ten.  voc.  T\tlu'n  ("rnf>,  .... 

Redd.  Tell.  voc.  Mays  Incrtli        -        -        _  • 
Redd.  Ten.  dimi:>M  Gr.  a])  liedo  ap  I'hillippe  - 

Redd.  Ten.  toc  Keren  Ipaulle     .      •      .  . 

Redd.  Ten.  roc.  Itpianre      -       -       -       -  - 

Redd,  Ten.  voc.  Tyther      -       -       -       -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Dunhe  -  -  -  -  . 
Redd.  Ten.  vne.  Crofti  j>arte  .... 
Re<ld.  Ten.  TOC  Henvai.s  ..... 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  C'ondbedo  -  -  -  -  - 
Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Hcwdy  ..... 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Vahigre     .      .      -      •  • 
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Redd.  Ten.  ?0C.  Natwrin 
Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Esterb«rwild 
R^d.  Ten.  voc.  lienarth     -  - 
Redd.  Ten.  voc  Limbet       •  • 
Bedd  Ten.  too.  Lytle  Maide 
Bedd.  Ten.  foc  Dolevicluaa 
Redd.  Ten.  voc  Kebeche 
Redd.  Tea.  voc  Cjoi'kyimed 
Bedd.  Ten.  voc.  FerthleaOlofym  - 
Redd.  Molend.  voc.  Guellanissa  - 
Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Howell  G05  Neweth 
Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Lin  ap  Jevan  ap  Duoy  - 
Redd.  Ten.  in  man.  Gr.  ap  Dd.    .       .       .  . 
Bedd.  Ten.  dinuaa.  Bioe  ap  Pomll  G03 
Bedd.  Ten.  in  tenant  Lewis  ap  Jevan  G03  - 

Redd.  Ton.  in  man.  Jevan  ap  Bedo  ap  powvll  • 
Reild.  Ten.  dinuBS.  Bedo  ap  Dd  ap  pcioe 

Redd.  Ten.  in  man.  Dd  Benlloid  -       -       -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Gavaugle  Di       •       •      •  - 

Bedd.  Ten.  toc  Ester  -  

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Abrimawie-       «       •       •  • 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Batsloid  -  -  -  - 
Redd.  Ten.  voc  Kcnnenken  .... 
Bedd.  Ten.  voo.  Dolo  - 

Redd.  Ten.  Yoo.  Ddtli  Lluyn      .      .      .  . 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Saynt  Welthlan  -       -       -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Hew  Lop'aine    •       -      •  - 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Brono  Denet      -      •      -  • 

Bedd.  Ten.  too,  Laneherweilii     •      •      •  • 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Tringor                    -      -  - 

Redd.  Ten.  in  tonura  llioe  ap  Madock  -      •  > 

Redd,  uniua  Mulcudiui  .  .  .  .  . 
Bedd.  Ten.  in  tenora  OwcH  Bedo  ap  Lloyd  - 

Redd.  Ten.  in  man.  Thome  ap  price  ap  Dyo  -  • 
Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Kioo  ap  jmillippo  Meredd 
Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Jevan  ap  Dd  ap  Powell 

Redd.  Ten.  in  man.  Rice  ap  Price        .      .  . 

Redd.  Ten.  in  tenm  Jenkyn  Bydo      .      .  . 

Redd.  Ten.  in  tenon  Bioe  ap  Bido  tup  poweD  mp 
phillmpe  ..---«- 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Bloyth  Wyne  .  .  -  . 
Bedd.  Sa  BoMeD.  do  OttoDaele  piw.  le  Bom  a* 

Tempscter. 
Redd.  Ten.  voc  GaveU 
Redd.  Ten.  toc.  Hulgarth  • 
Redd.  Ten.  too.  Iwenie  Nowed  • 
Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Irj-dwillinjio 
Redd.  Ten.  in  Tempseter  predict.  - 
Redd.  Ten.  voc  Gw^t  Iwellen 
Bedd.  Prat  too.  Eini^lod  Day  - 
Redd,  parcell.  Ten.  dmiiss.  Lewis  ap  Dd 
Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Howell  ap  Gr. 
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X    8.    D.     M   9,  9, 

Redd.  3  parcell.  ierr.  in  ScoTore  -       -       -       •  0  13  4 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Machnadv  -       -       -       -       -  060 

Redd.  Terr,  voc  ^lascadolor  Monaka    •       •      •  0   5  0 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Dole  Imllin        -      -      -      -  0  0  8 

B«dd.  T«n.  in  toiiiim        Ap  Dd  ^  Mflrike  0  5  0 

Smnma  i  ■■     ■-    3  18  8 

Gnngia  de  Camaff 

B«dd.  mmcupat  Camaff  in  parodua  de  Clero      -  10  0 

Redd,  anius  pavodL  Ten.  ft  dimid.  Gaividl  infta)  050 

Grangiam       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  j 

Redd.  Prati  Tocat  Swengloith     •      -      -      -  0   2  0 

Summa  m     17  0 

Combige  Arestlye 

Redd.  Ten.  TOO.  Bugajacen.  inter  mnlnm  TOO.  Uogrd)  a  a  a 

&  rivxalum  voc.  Bugin       -       -       -       -       -  J 

Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Lin.  Dd  ap  Jevan  Ubyd      •  0  6  8 

Somnui  a^H^B^    0  18  4 

Gfangia  de  Gavalva 

Redd.  Ten.  ft  Molend.  voc  Inia  7  Gavahra  Pull)  1  «  a 

Imeriey  >  I  9  9 

Redd.  Tem  fte.  voo  Llogrd  de  Ye  Dd  -      •      •  0  4  8 

Redd,  unina  Donina  ▼GO.  Graunge  Hooie      •      -  0  10  0 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Kavnewood  Vayre  y  eyke     -       -  0  S  0 

Redd.  Terr.  AnabiL  dimiaa.  Jenkyn  ap  Jevan  ap)  n  6  0 

Meredd  -      -      -      -      -      -      •      mf  ^  ^  ^ 

Bedd.  Ten.  too.  Pene  Iwerne     -      -      -      -  0  5  0 

Bedd.  Tenr.  TOO.  Branne  Uiofyivlie      -  0  8  0 

Summa  .  2  17  4 

Breleu  in  Dominio  de  Huntingdoil 

Bedd.  Tenrft  Bofle.inLlo}ren  Jane     •      -      -  0  S  7 

Redd,  divers,  terr.  in  Hontingflon        -       •      -  0  7  0 

R(h1<1.  ten.  in  man'  Margorie  rt'lict.  Dd  ap  Dd        -  0  4  4 

Re<Ul.  Ten.  dim.  p.  Kice  Go^  I'aylor     -       -       -  0  4  4 

Redd.  Ten.  voc  Llete  irmedowo  -       •      -      -  0  5  2 

Bedd.  SO  aer.  terr.  anb.  yoe.  Kay  croya       -      -  0  4  S 

Redd.  Ten.  toc  Calken      -      -       -      -      -  0  14 

Redd.  Terr.  voc.  Ewellen     -       -       -       -       -  0  14 

Redd.  Ten.  voc.  Bcubrili   0  18 

Bedd.  Ten.  In  man.  Thome  ap  Dd       -      -      -  0  18 

Redd.  Ten.  in  tenura  Ja-wva  ap  Jefin  Dd  Mp  powell  0  I  0 

Bedd.  Ten.  Toe.  Baldmacd   0  S  10 

Summa  —      1  18  5 

Gransa  aive  Manerium  de  Manachte  Poeth  in  Alclciiit-h 
Bedd.  Gnm^  nve  Maner*  ftc  168 

Gran^  de  Gwemogo 

Redd.  Grangie  in  dominio  de  Kej  Kacry       -      -  •      •       8   6  8 

Granma  de  l^antarian. 
Bedd.  Gran^  168 


r 
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No.JL 

COMITATtrS  RABENORS  ET  BRECKNOCK. 

CoMPOTA  omnium  et  singulorum  doininiorum  manerionini  lorrarum  tene- 
mentormn  ac  aliarum  poHj^essionum  quarumcimq'  tarn  temporalium  quam 
qnritualiam  onmibus  et  singulis  nuper  Monasterijs  Abbathijs  oive  prioradbaB 
in  Comitatibus  predlctiB  perdnentium  sive  spectantium  c^ne  ad  manus  Domini 
Regis  nunc  dt-venerunt  ac  in  manibus  nuis  jam  exist unt  et  aunexantur  ( 'omne 
8ue  hercdum  sive  successormn  suorum  Kt^gum  Auglie  in  augmentacione  Ke- 
TBDoioniiiii  dnsdem  Corone  AngUe  Tutate  cajuidam  Actui  in  pttiiamento  too 
tento  apud  Westmonasterium  super  prorogatioiiein  quarto  dMTFdsruarij  anno 
regni  insius  Domini  Regis  27"°  inde  e<lito  et  pro\iso  prout  in  (Hwl^-m  A<  tu 
inter  alia  continctur  viz*  a  A'sto  Sancti  Michaelis  Areliangeli  auno  n'gni 
Henrici  octavi  Dei  gratia  Anglie  Frande  et  Hibemic  Re^  fidei  dcfensoris  et 
in  terra  An^licano  et  Ifibernioe  Eodeoe  sapremi  Capitis  37*  usque  idem 
festom  SanctJ  Michaelis  extunc  proxiinum  soqueni  anoo ICgDI  ^Qfldem  Donifli 
38"  scilicet  per  unum  annum  intepjum 

CoMEHiER  nuper  Mona.^terium  in  Comitatu  Radnor  prodicta  autboritale 

parliamenti  suppressum 
CoMPOTus  Johannifl  Williams  MHitis  Assignati  Williebni  Turner  defbncti 

Firmarij  omnium  pofliessionum  dicto  BQper  MonasteriopertineBciinn 

per  tempus  prcdictum 

FiAMLA  TBBRARUM  noMiNicAUUM  cum  OQUiibus  alijs  posscssLonibus  dicto 
nnper  Mooasterio  perfean«ntibiiis 

Et  de  £40  18  3  de  fimia  Scitos  e|a9dem  nui>or  Monastorij  cum  tetris 
dominicalibus  Mh.  Redditibus  &  firmis  ni  villa  de  Golleu  £18  .'J  4  Ilcncttis 
Relevijs  &  alijs  pcrquisitis  Curiarum  ibidem  communibus  aunis  23&  bd. 
Bedditibiu  in  villa  de  Tempseter  in  Comitatu  Mongomerie  78b.  8d.  Grai^na 
de  Cam&f  in  Comitatu  Radnor  ac  in  parochiade  27s.    Red<litu  et 

Finn.i  Grantj^ic  do  (rabalw  in  Comitatu  Radnor  predieta  57s.  4<1.  Retldiiihus 
et  Firmis  in  villa  <le  Brevlyn  in  eiKletn  Comitatu  388.  5d.  Redditu  Granpe 
de  Alanaw^htie  pocth  in  I)ominio  de  Melen^  th  2l>s.  8d.  Grangia  du  Gw^Tnogo 
in  parodua  de  TJandianyll  in  Kerrey  in  Comitata  Mongomerie  X8  •  6 
Grangia  de  Nantararion  m  parochia  de  Llanbadcm  Yaor  in  Comitatu  Car* 
dipnn  'ifis.  8tl.  Que  omnia  et  sin<:jula  pn^missa  superius  cxpressa  speeificata 
nuper  luerunt  in  manibus  Johauuis  Turner  Generosi  et  modo  dimissa  Jobanni 
Wuliaiss  liGfitiper  Indentmfam  sab  sigillo  Domini  Regis  Curie  augmentatinnoBS 
Bevendonum  Corone  sue  data,m  apud  Wcstmonasteriom  4*  me  Komemfaria 
anno  regni  Re^  Henrici  octavi  30"^.  Habendum  sibi  et  assignatis  suis  a 
festo  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangel!  ultimo  preterito  ustjue  ad  finem  termini 
SI""  anuorum  tunc  oroximo  seuueutc  &  plenarie  complendoriuu  Reddendo 
inde  annuatim  ac  soivendo  ad  festa  annnnctatioms  beate  Marie  Viiiginis  et 
Sancti  Michaelis  Archanceli  vel  infra  unum  mensem  post  utrumque  fi^nm 
festorum  illonun  per  ecpi.-ucs  jiortiones  Et  predictus  Dominus  Iu  \  vulf  et  per 
presentes  coucedit  quod  ipse  heredcs  et  successores  sui  dictum  JuUaimcm  et 
Mrignatow  snot  4e  omnibus  ledditibos  feodis  annuitirfabiis  et  denarionim 
aummis  qnibnsomncnie  de  pramissis  sen  eonun  aliqno  ezeontibos  sen  iolveodia 
preterqunm  de  re<luitiV)us  superius  reservatis  versus  quascunque  personas  de 
tempore  iu  tempus  exoncrabunt  acquietabunt  et  defendcnt  Ac  omnia  domos 
et  edifida  premissorum  que  sunt  inntt  et  prope  Scitum  dicti  nuper  Monasleiij 
tern  m  Maeremio  quam  m  Coopcrkura  Tegula  &  Sdate  de  tcmpoce  in  t«mpua 
tociens  quoeiens  nocessarie  et  ojuirtiuitiin  I'uerit  bene  et  sufficicntcr  n-parabunt 
sustentaount  et  nianutoiun'  t'acient  durante  termiuo  prtnlicto  ICt  jinMlictiiH 
Juliannes  coucedit  per  prescutcs  quod  ipse  et  assignati  sui  couperturum 
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straminis  ac  omncs  alias  necessarias  reparations  prcnussorum  pretcr  rcpara- 
tionea  maeremij  et  coopcrture  tx^ule  et  sclate  predicte  de  tempore  iu  tempus 
mpportabunt  et  snstentaboiit  donuite  tommo  predicto  £t  mctos  Donuniis 
Rex  ulterius  vult  et  per  prcscntes  couccdit  quod  bene  licebit  prefato  Johaoni 
et  assignatis  suis  capere  percipere  et  habere  de  in  et  super  preniissi.s  com- 
petentem  et  sufficientcm  bedgebootc  firebooto  ploughboote  &  carteboote 
ibidem  et  noa  alibi  annnatim  expendendmii  et  oecupandmn  durante  termino 
redicto  de  1 6(L  de  annual!  Decima  Domino  Re;^  ieBer?ata  de  redditibus  ct 
nnis  in  Cinnl)ipx  Aniscle  annui  valoris  l;?s.  4<1.  conocssis  jmt  litems  Domini 
Re^is  pateute:^  Uicanlo  Andrewes  et  NichuUio  Teiu])le  et  eorum  assitruatis 
imperpetnmn  miuime  hie  respondet  £o  quod  oneratur  in  Compoto  Goor|fij 
Wall  xteoqitoris  in  tatnlo  annwaliii  Dedme  pront  ibidon  patet 

Surama  £40  18  3 

v^unima  Oneris  cum  Arreraprijs  £250  11  6  de  quibus  alloeatur  ci  £6  ut 
pro  tantis  denarij.s  per  ipsum  Computantem  expeudis  in  necessarijs  llepara- 
tionibiu  Iketis  et  ajipusitia  in  et  mper  finnam  predictam  tii^  in  Maeremio 
Tegnla  et  Sclate  in  annis  34**  85**  A  86*  Begis  ilenrici  octavi  prout  testatur 
coram  Auditoro  super  huiic  Compotum  sine  Billa  inde  ostcnsa  Et  eidni* 
£4  pro  denarijs  j)er  ipsum  petitis  pro  fecnlo  JohannLs  Egerley  C'lerici  Curie 
omniom  possessiouum  predictorum  percipiente  'iOs.  per  annum  sic  per  ipsum 
Computantem  admiflms  ob  defectum  Senescalfi  ibidem  vi<*  tarn  pro  anno 
80*  AdgiB  Uenrici  octavi  qin  p  iij^  annis  px  precedentibus  quolibct  anno 
ut  supra  Et  ei<lcm  '26s.  Hd.  pro  annuali  rrdflitu  soluto  Jacdbo  Vun^Mmn  ad 
2().s.  8<l.  pej*  annum  fie  ii\n  concessos  .sub  Sij^illo  Curie  Auj^nicntationum 
Revencionum  Corone  lle^ie  data  20™*  die  Junij  anno  regni  cjnsdcm  Domiui 
Regis  37°  Habendwn  mbi  et  lieredibus  suis  imperpetuum  prout  per  Decretom 
diote  Curie  lacius  patet  \\z  in  allocationc  hujusmodi  boc  anno  ultra  £12 
interius  in  tltnlo  cxom  raf i  am-rn^'ar'  "^nrtute  ejnsdt'ni  drercti  exoncratos  ut 
supra  Et  el'lcm  JClb  13  pro  tcrri:^  et  po»:>esMouibus  iK;r  Jobauncm  Williams 
Mditem  ^aripusitis  ad  fill  2  per  annum  yuf  pro  toto  domo  et  adtu  nuper 
Monastenj  de  Comtliiif  pre<licta  cum  omnibus  Mesuaji^ijs  Domibus  Editicijs 
OiTi'is  Sfahulis  ColiMnhanjs  (,)rtis  Pomarijs  Ganlinis  Sta^r'iis  X'ivarij-*  tcrris  et 
solum  intra  Scltuni  Siptinn  Auiltituni  Proeinctum  et  Ciicuitum  ejusdem  nuper 
MomiiitenJ  cum  terri^  domiuiculibus  ibidem  10s.  nccnon  omnibus  QUs  octodccim 
Modijs  fenne  Avenarum  prorenientium  et  annuatim  solvradonmi  per  Tenentem 
Grange  <le  Oollon  ISs.  8d.  necnon  Grangie  de  ]VIanawghty  poctb  26s.  8tl.  et 
Granitic  ilc  (jw\Tno<ro  cnm  omnibus  suis  jjertinentijs  univtTsis  £8  8  (^ue 
onmia  ct  singula  pi-emissa  superius  exure&sa  et  snccificata  Domiuuj*  uoster  Ilex 
Heturicna  octavns  Dd  gratia  Anglie  Francie  et  Uibemie  Rex  fidd  ddensor  et 
in  terra  Ecclene  An^pieane  et  llibi'mie  supremum  Caput  per  literas  suas 
patentee  sub  magno  sigillo  suo  An^jjlic  datas  apud  Portesniotli  28"  die  Jnlij 
anno  re;.;ni  sui  37"  dedit  et  conce-sit  prt'fato  Johanni  \\'illiam8  et  Walter© 
llendli'N  hurc^dibus  et  assi^jnatLs  suis  inq)eq)etuum  Teneudum  pix'dictum  Scitum 
dicti  nuper  Momuterij  de  Comehyre  ac  cetera  premissa  de  nobis  hercdibus  et 
auccessoribus  nostris  in  capite  per  servicium  rpiadragesime  partis  unius  feodi 
militis  Ac  llt'ddcndnm  aunuatnii  noV>is  hoivdibus  ct  successoril)US  nostris  de 
et  pro  j[>redicto  Scitu  et  ceteris  premissis  22s.  'i^ii.  ad  Curiam  angnicntac* 
Bevencionum  Corone  nostre  ad  iestum  Sancti  Michadis  Archan^eli  singulis 
annis  solvendos  pro  omnibus  redditibus  scrvicijs  et  demandis  qmbu8cinn<iue 
pntindc  nobis  bereilibus  vcl  sut^cessinilMis  nostris  (|no(|noTn(>do  n'ddriidi.s 
S(»lv<  n<iis  vel  facit  ndis  Que  quidnu  hi  <  inia  oneratur  in  Compoto  Keccittoris 
iu  titulo  auuualis  Dccime  iulm  Sumniaui  44s.  5d.  prout  ibidem  patet  Et  sic 
in  oneratiooe  bujosmodi  Yirtute  literaram  patentium  predictarum  viz*  f»ro  vno 
anno  &  dimidio  finiente  ad  festnm  Sancti  M«*^>*ft*»^»  Azchang^  infra  tempos 
hujus  Compoti  accidenteni 
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No.  ni. 

Charles  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  and  Ireland 
Kiiv^  defender  of  the  ff:iith  and  soforth  To  all  to  Whom  thei*e  present  U-ttem 
shall  Cume  Greetiiiii  \Vhereas  the  Teoauts  of  the  ^lanors  Lordships  Castlet 
Seigmories  BumnighB  Forests  Bailiwies  Lends  Tenements  and  hereditameats 
CaUed  Ghi<le.stry  Colva  Presteign  Mdenith,  Knucklas,  Southniraeth,  South- 
ugre,  Soutlnit  tliian,  Knighton,  Gwerthrinian,  Kyslin,  Uchvid  Yschanl.  Knyder, 
and  ComtoyreJ*  in  our  County  of  Radnor  and  in  the  same  tutuate  which  we 
haTc  ktcly  granted  and  aliened  to  Ghazles  HariMrd  WilEams  ScnTeMr  tad 
rhilllp  Eden  and  their  heirs,  who  together  with  others  (to  whom  the  ssid 
Premises)  have  l>een  asaigne<l  by  our  (J rant  or  of  our  hitv  Father  for  our  use, 
for  a  term  of  years  not  yi't  expireil,  Have  granted  the  wime  Prenaises  to 
(Certain  others  Particulaily  to)  Georce  VVhitmore  and  William  ^MlitmoviL 
Have  hroasht  and  mat  to  as  of  theor  own  free  will  £741  IS  0.  of  lawfid 
Money  of  England  Tlist  we  might  reassume  the  same  for  a  roval  Patrimony 
That  they  thtMnselves  might  continue  Tenants  of  the  Kings  ot  Englaii«l  like 
as  they  had  been  heretofore  And  for  the  said  sum  the  same  William  \\  hiimore 
and  George  Wliitmore  Have  granted  the  said  Lordshius  Manors  Castlai  and 
other  the  Premises  to  us  our  heirs  and  sncoessors  and  we  have  requir«tl  the 
same  fn)nj  iIumu  Know  Ye  that  we  graciously  accepting  tlu'  Love  and  pH-l 
will  of  our  Tenants  aforesaid,  of  our  own  sjuH/ial  Favor,  and  by  our  Certam 
knowledge,  and  mere  Motion,  lluve  giuiU*xl  to  our  t.aid  t«inants,  and  to  each 
of  them,  and  their  hors,  and  assies,  All  the  lights  and  ancient  Cnstons 
authorities  Liberties  and  their  privdidges  in  the  prenusetn^  like  as  they  hate 
held  them  hitherto  well  and  frwly,  and  we  have  granted  with  the  said  Tenants 
and  eatth  of  them,  and  their  heirs,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
That  they  themselves  from  henceforth  may  hold  the  Lands,  Tenements,  and 
hereditamenbt,  which  arc  hdd  by  ns,  As  touching  the  Lorddiipe  lianon 
Castles  and  other  the  Premises,  or  touching  each  of  them  under  us  our  heirs 
ami  siiocessoi's,  for  the  same  rents  Customs  and  services  as  the  same  have  b**en 
heretofore  respectively  held,  altering  nothing  in  future  inteniUug  that  the  said 
Lordships  Castles  and  other  the  nemises  or  any  one  of  them  mi^  not  be 
tnnsfeired  from  the  Crown  of  KuL^land  or  aliened  or  seperatc^l  fn>m  the  same 
This  only  excepte<l  that  tiie  saiil  Premises  may  he  given  or  giante^l  by  ns  our 
heirs  and  Successors,  to  our  eldest  Sons  our  heirs  and  Successors  and  their 
heirs  being  Kings  of  England  or  to  our  or  their  Consort  fw  the  time  beinft 
Forasmucn  as  express  mention  Concerning  the  yearly  real  Value  in  nowise 
appears  made  in  these  Presents  either  touching  the  assiinime  of  the  said 
Premise-s,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  touching  other  Gifts  or  drani^  made  by  us 
or  by  any  one  of  our  l*rogeiiitors  or  Predecessors  to  the  said  Teuants  belore 
this  time,  Or  in  any  statute  act  On^uMmce  Promise  Proclamation  or  Restriction 
to  the  Contrary  from  thenceforth  before  this  had  made  publidied  ordained  or 
provider!  or  by  any  other  thing  cause  or  matter  whatsoever  in  any  wis<'  not- 
withstanding In  witness  whereof  we  have  C'aus^-d  these  our  Letters  to  be 
made  patent  mprself  being  a  witness  at  Canterbury  the  sixteentii  Day  of 
August  in  the  nmth  Year  of  our  reaga 

WOUBLR. 

^  breve  De  privato  Sigillo. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

We  have  now  completed  our  task  of  editing  and  pub- 
lishing the  History  of  RadDorefaire/*  by  the  late  Rev. 
Jonathan  Williams,  M.A.  In  so  doing  we  have  adhered 
to  the  rale,  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  at  first,  of 
treating  his  MS.  with  the  scrupulous  care  and  respect 
that  should  be  shown  to  the  work  of  a  deceased  friend, 
omitting  portions  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  or  now  of  no 
value  from  subsequent  discoveries,  but  otherwise  giving 
the  text  of  the  MS.  just  as  we  found  it.  This  work  was 
not  finished  by  its  author — the  MS.  is  full  of  blanks — 
and  it  would  have  probably  received  a  careful  revision 
from  him  had  his  life  been  prolonged. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  forms  a  valuable  basis  of  inquiry 
for  future  antiquaries ;  it  records  the  existence  of  earth- 
works and  other  monuments,  many  of  which  may,  since 
his  time,  have  disappeared ;  and  the  notices  of  families, 
houses,  churches  and  charities  which  it  contains,  cannot 
fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  our  Radnorshire  members. 

We  must  express  the  hope  that  the  examination  and 
illustration  of  the  several  classes  of  antiquities  in  that 
county — one  of  the  great  fighting-grounds  of  Wales  in 
early  times — ^wlll  be  carried  on  systematically  and  ener- 
getically, with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
improved  condition  of  archieological  science. 
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GENERAL   INDEX   TO   THE   HISTORY  OF 

RADNORSHIRE. 


Third  Series,  Vol.  l 
I, 
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Im 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L. 
I. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 

nr. 
III. 
III. 
III. 


Introdactory  Notice ..... 

Prospectus  ..... 

Dedication  ....... 

Preface  ....... 

Chapter  L — Section  1,  Situation,  Bonndariee,  Sec 
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W.  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence,  or  other  Works 
Boileau's  Art  of  Modelling  in  Paper        [by  him 
Bolton's  Fungii8e«of  Halifax 
Old  Maps,  &c.  of  Bradford 
Brownist's  Svnngogue,  1641 
BuUder,  Nos!  727.  774 
Bunsen's  Versuch  gesang  und  Gebetbuch 
Bunyan's  Barren  Fig  Tree,  old  edn. 
Bp.  Burgess's  Hebrew  Etymology 
Burke's  Visitation  of  Scats  and  Arms 
Cambro  Briton,  vol.  3rd 
Vol.  2nd  Caulfield's  Portraits,  1819 
Chetham  Society,  vol.  33 
Cicero  Orellius,  1835,  12  vols. 
A  clean  and  unused  copy  of  the  well  known  letter 

Envelop  designed  by  M'Clise,  Britannia  with 

winged  Postmen,  &c. 
Cockbum's  Views  in  Savoy,  oblong  4to. 
Cresbwell  and  Scrope  Controversy 
Gumming  on  Watcnmaking 
Cuvicr,  by  Griffith,  Insecta,  vol.  2,— MoUuaca,— 

Pisces, — Crustacea, — and  Index 
Discussion  between  the  Danish  Missionaries  and 

the  Bramins 
Darley's  Astronomy 

Desor  Excursion  et  Sejour  dans  Ics  Alpe8 

Jo.  Dunton's  Neck  or  Nothing 

Edwards's  Antapologia 

Fisher's  Baby  Baptism  no  Baptism 

Historia  Lilteraire  do  la  France,  (Benedictines, 

Fuller's  Good  TliquKhts  [&c.) 

Ooode's  Titles  of  Christ,  6  vols. 

Poems  of  Oynfrig  ap  Gronw  (  Welsh) 

Orymstone's  Polybius 

Hartshome's  Account  of  Plymouth,  New  Zealand 
llerrick's  Poems,  Pickering 
Hours  of  Thought,  by  Annette 
Hutton  on  Watchmaking 

Parts  2nd  and  3rd  of  Jones  and  Freeman's  St. 

David's,  4to. 
B.  Keach's  Child's  Instructor 


Pamphlets  on  Kentish  Petition,  or  Legion  Me- 
morial, 1701,  folio  pamphlets 

KiflSn's  Discourse  ag.  Dr.  Chamberlain  about  Im- 
position of  Hands  , 

  on  Right  to  Church  Communion,  1681 

 R.  Poole's  Remonstrance  Refuted 

Kingsley's  Saint's  Tragedy,  \ttedn.,  12mo. 

 Alton  l/ock,  early  edn. 

Kitchincr  on  Telescopes 

Ladies'  Diary  for  1704,  '5,  '6,  '7,  '8,  and  for  1818, 
•33,  '4,  '50,  '1,  '2.  '6,  '7,  '8 

Vol.  3rd  of  Lardner's  Works,  5  vols.  4to.  boards 
Lives  of  Leland,  Wood,  and  Heame,  2  vols. 
Mackwortli's  Mine  Adventure 
Mawc  on  Diamonds  [tus  part 

Musica  Transalpina,  1688  &  1597, — ditto,  the  Sex- 
Life  of  Armelle  Nicolas,  Bristol,  about  1760 
Ousley's  Old  Christianity  [  C  WeUh) 

Guthyn  Owen's  Account  of  the  3  Pnncipalitie«, 
Guthyn  Owen's  Poems  (}yeUh) 
Parry  s  Life,  Ut  «/«.— Patmore's  Espousals 
Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure 
Jo.'Philoponus  do  ^tomit.itc  Mundi 
Vol.  5th  of  Geo.  III.  in  Pictorial  England 
Dr.  Pinkerton's  Account  of  West  luoiet 
Plato's  Republic,  by  Vaughan 
Poems  bv  'Two  Brothers,  1830 
Poesie  of  Godlie  Prayers 
Bp.  Prideaux's  Sacred  Eloquence 
Poems  of  Sir  Meredith  ap  Rliys  (  Welsh  J 
Pontificale  ad  usum  Sanmi 
Reynart  the  Fox,  1481 

Ritson's  Anthology — North  Country  Ballads 

  Robin  Hood 

Rodda's  Youth's  Manual 

N.Rogers'sMemoirsof  Monmouthshire,  1 708, 1 2mo. 
Saccarclli  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
Sanders's  Practice  of  Magistrate's  Courts 
Old  folio  Shakspeares — Single  Plays,  4to. 
Stapylton's  Juvenal 
Peter  Sterry's  Posthumous  Sermons 
Rise,  Race,  and  Royalty 


Sullivan's  Sermons,  vol.  1 
Any  Book  printed  at  Tavistock  Abbey,  Devon 
Tennyson's  Poems,  1830-32,  2  vols. 
Gov.  Thicknesse's  Life,  Travels,  or  other  Worits 
Jo.  Tombes's  (any)  Tracts,  4to. 
Life  of  Gustavus  Vasa  (the  African) 
Voices  from  the  East 
Waring's  Sacred  Melodies,  1826 
Old  Books  on  Watchmaking— Wells  on  Dew 
Whitfield's  Hymns,  old  edition* 
Wilson's  Vedas,  vols.  1  and  3 
Old  Maps,  &c.  of  Wilts 
Wright  8  House  of  Hanover,  2  vols. 


T.  Kebslake  will  be  much  ohliyed  by  Replies  to  any  of  the  following  Inquiries : — 
Had  Bp.  JuxoN  a  son  named  Benjamin  ? 

Whose  motto  was  this  temp.  Eliz.  "  Ileb  Dhuw  heb  dhm.  E.  B."  ? 

Who  was  the  Rector  of  Buatto.n-Flemino  Devon  who  succeeded  Anthony  Palmer  ejected  1662  ? 
Who  was  Vicar  of  Hatfield  Rbois  Essex  about  1619-20? 

Who  was  "  T.  B."  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Oxon.  from  perhaps  1524  to  say  1560  ? 
>Vho  was  Francis  Stacy,  supposed  to  be  a  religious  person,  about  1530  to  1660,  perhaps  in  south- 
west of  England  ? 
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3432  Memorabilia  Mundi,  or  Choice  Me- 
noiis  of  the  World,  by  O.  printddfor  th€ 
xtOhor,  1670,  8vo.  3« 

Uuuoticed  by  Watt  and  LowNDES. 

3433  A  Review  of  M.  Horn's  Catechism, 
)y  J.  2£.  of  Massingbam  p.  Nort,  Camh,,  1600, 
ko.  8# 

3434  Young  Clerk,  by  J.  JET.,  1668,4-Goii8ti- 
:ution  of  the  Palace-Court,  oar  MA1MHAI4iKA, 

1663,  —  18mo.  2« 

3435  Paradoxical  Assertions  nnd  Philo- 
>0PHICAL  Problems,  full  of  Delight  and  Re- 
BNidon  for  aD  LedioB  end  Yootiilbl  Fandes, 
Iqr  lU  JTi,  1659,  8vo.  original  calf,  Is 

At  p.  47  this  author  speaks  of  "  our  Democritns 
hmu^,"  88  blinde  with  one  Eye."  Was  this  Hob. 
Burton? 

3436  Castaba,'  [by  W.  nABINQTON,'\ 
1634,  Ut  edn^  two  parts,  4to.  12« 

3437  The  Historle  of  Edward  the  Fovrth 
Kin-  of  England,  by  W.  IIABINGTOX, 
1040,  port,  by  EUtracke,  folio,  calf,  very  good 
tovnd  copyt  4t 

3438  The  Norwegian  Account  of  HACOt 
Expedition  against  Scotland  1263,  Idandic 
ana  English,  with  Notes,  by  Jas.  JOBDRBIOKE, 
Copcnk.,  1782,  8vo.  tmcut,  4« 

3439  Minnesingers:  —  Museum  fur  Alt- 
PFT  TSCUE  Literatur  und  Kunst,  heraug.  v.  Dr. 
F.  li.  V.  HAGEN,  B.  J.  DOCEN,  u.  Dr.  J.G. 
B&SGHINO,  ersterband,  BerL^  1809,  pUdcs, 
8vo.  calf  extra,  giU,  with  outograpk  ^  J.  J. 
Conybeare,  da 

.3440  T.iterarischer  Grundriss  Zur  Gf^- 
cuicHTE  der  Deltscuen  Poeste  von  der 
aLTESTEN  Zeit  bis  in  daa  16te  Jahrhundert, 
durch  F.  H.  v.d.  HA  OEN^  h  O.  BUSGHINO, 
BerL,  1812,  Svo.  12$ 


8445  [Sir  Matthew  JSLiXJ?**]  Observations 
umcbmg  the  Torricellian  Experiment  on  the 
Elasticity  of  AlR,  1674,  8vo.  old  calf,  a  <jifi 
frwn  the  iUustriow  author  to  his  Orandaon,  8« 
«<  Mathew  Hale  bis  Booke 
giTen  bim  bj  hit  Gzandefiitber 
1674  *» 

3446  The  History  of  the  Common  Law  by 
ffir  Matt  SALS,  with  Life  and  Notes  by 
RmnniiOTON,  1779, 8m  hoardi,  6$ 

3447  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  Memo- 
rable Mr.  John  Jl^i^^  of  Eton  Collep^e,  1659, 
port,  in  his  shroud,  and  front.,  4y  Hollar,  4  to. 
with  atUographs  of  the  Oreot  6ir  MaU.  Saht 
with  inscribed  names  of  hit  Ufffk  and  qf  kit  thrte 
grand-daughters,  21  Is 

"  Anne  Hale  her  Boock  [Ist  wife !] 

1670 

8  Martil  1673 
"Then  given  to  my  wife         [2nd  wife.] 

Mathew  Hale 
<'  Anne  Hales  ftTromJ  Macy  Hake  the  beloved  sister 

of  Ffrances  Huleri. ' 

3448  Works  of  Charles  (Momtaou)  Bail  of 
HALIFAX,  W  edk,  JBL  CmU,  1716,  port, 
8vo.  28 

3449  SchloRs  Ilainfield,  by  Capt  Basil 

HALL,  1836,  8vo.  hoards,  2s 

3450  Treatise  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,  by  T.  G.  HALL,  1837, 
8vo.  Mh,  7e 

3451  Bp.  Joe.  SALV%  WOBXS,  1647,  large 

folio,  5.S 

3452  Cases  of  Conscience  Resolved,  by  Jos. 
HALjL,  B.  Norwich,  lG54,;^or^,  12mo.  2* 


3453  Episcqpacie  bvDivine  Right,  asserted, 
by  Joe.  SALL,  B.  of  Exon.,  1640, 4ta  ealft  3< 

3454  The  Olde  Beligion,  by  los.  SALL, 
1660,  8to.  2a 

8455  Exposition  of  4th  to  9th  Chapters  of 
3441  DEUT6CH1  OEDICHTEdeslMnTEL- '  Amos,  bv  Thos.  HALL  of  King's-norton, [com- 
pletes Bknefield,]  1661,  4to.  12« 

3456  Albohazen  HALY  Filii  Abenragel 
libri  de  Ivoicns  Kawhvu,  per.  Anton.  Stu- 
PAM,  BatSL,  Senr.  Petri,  1551 ,  with  Ate  (feetes 
a  hammer  ttrikmf  a  great  tight  frtm  a  roek, 

folio,  Gs 

3457  The  Great  bragge  and  ehellen^  of  M. 
Champion  a  leeuite,  commonly  called  Edmunde 
Campion,  confuted  and  aunswcrcd  by  Meredith 
HANMER,  Loud,  Tho.  Marshc,' \oii\,  en- 

,  1800,4-e/W.  \graved  border,  black  If  Iter,  •\-  A  briefe  Confuta- 
nsio,  1801,  =  <  tion  of  a  Popish  Discourse,  lately  set  forth  by 
1  lohn  HoWLET  or  some  other  Birde  of  the  night 
3443  K.  David's  Vow  for  Reformation,  in  12  vnder  that  name,  by  D.  FULKi:,  Land.,  (ico. 
Sermons  before  the  Prince  his  llighnesse,  by  ,  1581,  ftUwIf  UXXn.ratl^er  slained,+ 

Geo.  HAKEWILL,  D.D.,  (of  Exeter,  ^ Tfol^atiUBgof StPBTlB'8FETrBB8.by Sevej 
Nephew  of  Sir  Thos.  Bodley,)  1622,  front  by  I-inks  or  Propositions,  the  Solemn  League  & 
JL  KUlradcs  Svo.  4e  Covenant  Vindicated  against  Dr.  Jo.  (iArnFN% 

^^^T.  ^        ^  ,  ^      &c..  by  Z.  CROFTON,  1660,  +  The  Vnlawfvl- 


ALTERS,  herausg  von  F.  H.  v.  d.  HA  GEN 
u.  J.  G.  BiiSCHlNG,  erster  band,  BerUn,  1808, 
wood-^  fac-rimilet  of  the  MS8^  4to.  5  parts 
in  1  ToL  hatfeai^,  neat,  16e 

rontains:— Konip  RoTiiEn,  —  Herzop  EnxsT,— 
WiOAMCB,  —  der  Ileiligo  <i£ORO,  —  Salomon  u. 
XOBOLFfWith  Introductions,  Aooonnt of  Manuscripts, 
Ice.— A  second  and  third  volume  were  published  many 
 n  ■  ■    "  * 


years  after,  oonsisting  entirely  of  der  Jlelden  Buch. 

3442  Jos.  HAGER  de  V^r  Hlnnorum 
pariter  Uung.\rokum  Disquisitio, 
ad  JoBNAHDiB  Vindicem  BesponsiOi 
4to.  tewed,  Zt 


3444  A  Pieturesqne  Tour  of  ITALT,  from 

Drawings  by  Jas.  HAKEWILL  Architect, 
1820,  63>M  plaUt,  4U>.  half  bound,  14« 

o 


by 

nesse  of  Limited  EnscoPACiE,  by  R.  BAILLY, 
1641,  +  DiTine  Right  of  the  Gospel  Ministry, 
1654, 2  parts^i=4to.  in  1  toL  (dd  binding,  I6t 
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3458  The  Dispatcher  Dispatched,  (and  other 
Polemical  Tracts,)  by  11.  HAMMOND,  1669, 
4to.  thick,  suu)ul  old  calf,  2« 

3459  The  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  Asserted,  the  History  of  the  Suc- 
cession since  the  Conquest  elenr'd,  Paitieulan 

of  tlie  TiTLK  of  the  H.  of  Suffolk,  with  Henry 
VHl  s  W  ill,  [hy  Kcv.  Geo.  IlAJiBIX  Chap- 
lain to  LordWcymouthj.lTia,  folio,  ca{ff  21  2s 

Thi*  copy  belonmd  to  ««Tho.  Brett  1713.  pret.  14^% 

tho  colfltrated  ana  very  Icanu  1  Xcniuriii^'-  IJishop. 
The  two  t\y  leaver  at  the  be^finniiu;  contain  a  long* 
account  of  the  book  and  autfior  In  fab  hand-writing-, 
"aalwas  infomifd  by  Mr.  ■Rodfonl  liiin-^olf."  He 
has  marked  the  uu^sajjes  which  wcrtj  prosecuted,  and 
along  the  margins  are  many  uote»,  quotatioDS  of 
*'  better  testimony,"  &o.,  in  hiB  hfind-wmliig. 

3in0  What  I.s  Truth  ?  or  the  Patem  in  the 
Mount,  by  Tho.  JIAIiLEV,  1673,  4to.  calf,  2s 

Old  writing "  This  booke  was  presented  to  me  by 
tlie  pretended  Authour  thereof,  Mr.  Thot.  Harlej 
July  d«  1673 ;  for  which  I  gave  him  6f .** 

3461  A  ConfVUtion  a  Booke  [bv  Jf.well,] 
intitvled  an  Apologir,  &c.,  by  Tlios.  HARD- 
ING D.  of  D.,  imprinted  at  Anttcerpf  by  Ihon 
lAtt,  1565,  4to.  «otifuf  original  Hamp&d  ca{f, 
Jlne  copu,  folios  9—16  sujjpfied  bjf  a  neai  wd 
toman  hand-writing,  \l  1$ 

3462  Thos.  HARDIKO's  Reiondrc  to  M. 
Jewel's  lUplie,  Anfwcrp.,  Jo.  Fnicler,  1566, 
black  ItUn,  4to.  no  title^  very  good  comft  old 
ea^t  neat,  U  4« 

3403  M.  A.  J.    d.  SARDTd»  Mbdkabch, 

Syrabolica  Vetemn  Jvdtporvm  Commentandi 
Katione,  Hebntt,,  1729, 4to.  2t 

3464  Orlando  Fvrtoso.  in  KnpHsh  ITcroical 
Verse  hy  Sr  lolm  HARIXGTOX  of  Bathe 
Kuight,  with  the  Addition  of  the  Author's 
EPI0BAH8, 1634,  euTwm  pUUet,  Jr-onk  wiih  his 
portrait,  folio,  good  copy,  oid  eojf,  1/  lOt 

3465  Tho  History  of  Pounbar  and  Flos- 

Tr.i.LA,  with  other  T»OEMS,  by  Jo.  HARIXG- 
TOX [ofKelston  House,  Bath,]  1651,  yhwi^ 

by  lo.  DroeaJwrtt,  8vo.  14* 

3466  Struggles  through  Life,  by  Jo.  HAR- 
BIOTT,  Thamm  Poluw  M^giBt^lte,  1808, 
portrait,  12nio.  2  tola,  hoardt,  with  hit  auto- 
graph, 3« 

3467  Manifestation  of  the  True  Messiah, 
out  of  Jewish  liabbins,  &c.,  by  Jo.  MAM- 
MISON,  1666,  12mo.  3« 

3468  Gleaniugs  among  the  Castles  and 
Convents  of  Norfolk,  by  Henry  HARROD, 
plato9  and  plans,  1867,  Sm  ekih,  18» 

3469  Praxis  Chymiatbica  Job.  IIART- 
MANNI,  Lipt,,  1633, 4to.  8f 

3470  Anatomioal  EzereiBes  of  D.  W.  IIAR- 
VEY  on  the  Motion  of  the  Hbabt  ft  Blood 
&c.,  1653,  8vo.  35  ' 


3471  Old  Heraldric  Manuscript  .  —The  VI- 
SITATIONS of  William  7/,f7?T"£:r  Claren- 
cieux, — Coats  and  Genealogiks  of  NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE, HUNHNODONSHIRE, 

BEDFORDSHIRE    and  BUCKINGHA.M-t 

ST II  HE,  1.306,  in  a  contcinporart/  hand-trritin';. 
with  the  large  coats  o/  amis  tricked,  folio,  oid 
calf,  gilt, 

Contains  a  note,  "  Mrs.  Fraiu  *  s  Michel  Blazon'd 
ThiM  Book,"  by  whinh  is  meant  that  the  arms  faaTiii|f 
been  drawn  in  outline  with  the  tinotures  indieated  br 
letters  by  the  original  writer,  have  had  them  hatt  htd 
in  with  pen  ana  ink  by  this  Lady  about  a  oentuxy 
later.  8ne  has  also  indned  ^  names  mentioaed,  m 
the  nmrginB.  This  has  l>een  very  beautifully  done. 
Some  of  the  Printed  books  on  Hemdry  in  Uuis  Cata- 
logue are  mentioned  as  bdii|r*domedmlliisiiiaBiier, 
and  they  are  done  by  the  same  band. 

3472  Editions  of  tho  Ct.asstcs,  by  HA  R- 
WOOD,  Uh  edn,,  1790,  12mo.  interleawd  with 
MS&  Adi^iom     tiU  fafo  JB.  A  Boam$,  St 

3478  Dutch  Grammar,  by  Van  HASEN- 
DONCK,  12mo.  2s 

3474  Pkbcbdents  of  Proceedings  in  the  H. 

of  Commons,  with  Observations,  (by  Jo.  HA  T- 
SELL,)  '6rd  edn.,  1796, 4 to.  4  vols,  boards,  IHs 

3475  Charity  and  Truth,  or  Catholicks  not 
Uncharitable  in  saying  that  none  are  Sav'd  out 
of  the  Catholick  Communion  by  H.  H.  E.  [L  e. 
Edw.  HA  WA  RDEIQ,  pritUod  lot  JDnmaU] 
1728,  Bvo.  calf,  ds 

3476  Roman  Catholic: —  The  True  Church 
shewed  by  Coneunrant  Teitimoniei  of  Seriptnie 
and  Primitive  Tradition,  [by  Edw.  ETA  WAR- 
DEN,'] printed  abroad,  no  place,  1714,  8vo.  6# 

3477  Partheneia  Sacra,  or  the  Mysteriova 
and  Deliciovs  Garden  of  the  Sacred  Pathenes, 
SymboBeally  set  forth  and  Enriched  with  PlOTB 
Devises  and  Kmblemes  for  the  Entertainement 
of  Devovt  Soviet,  contriued  al  to  the  Honovr 
of  the  Incomparable  Virgin  Marie  Mother  of 
God  U/t  the  Pleasure  and  Denotion  eepectally 
of  the  Paxthbnun  Sodalitie  of  her  Immacu- 
late Conception,  by  H.  A.  [Hinry  HAW- 
KINS Soc.  Jes.],  10.  Coustourier,  IDotcay,} 
1633,  24  curious  olates  by  P.  Sf  lac.  van  Lan- 
geron,  8vo.  old  vouum  wrtqipor,  U  8s 

3478  Armorial  Ensigns  of  MiDDiaSHX,  hy 
Jo.  HA  WKINS,  1780,  plato,  4to.  8s 

3479  Vnhappy  Prosperity,  expressed  in  the 
History  of  tElius  Seianus  and  PiiiLirrA  the 
Catanian,  with  Observations  upon  the  Foil  of 
Sbjanus,  and  Condderations  upon  the  Life  and 
Scr\'ices  of  Villerot,  bv  Sir  T.  HA  WKTXS, 
2nd  edn.,  iQ3&, front,  by'Marshall,  12mo.  thick, 
Gs 

8460  Odes  of  HORACE,  Contayning  much 

Morallitv  and  Swcetnesse,  Translated  bv  Sir  T. 
HAWKTXS,  \G:]\,  ctif/rnvcd  tiffr.  Verses  ht/ 
To.  Beaumont,  Geo.  Fottesctie,  Hugh  Holland, 
I.  Chajiperlin,  and  elAsrs,  8yo.  7s 

3481  Anmieat^RAWKINSr^  Pietme  of 
Quebec,  1834,|i<0let,  12mo.  2s 
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3482  Stotiiard  : — Trium])h9  of  Temper, 
by  HAYLEY,  Chich.,  1807,  plates,  12mo.  3« 

34S3  Culture  of  the  Stua%\-berry,  Rasp- 
berry, and  GooSEBEBBY,  by  Tho. SAYNESf 
1812,  8to.  2$ 

3484  The  Life  and  Ti&lpi  of  K.  Edward  the 

SIxt,  or  the  bej^inninj^  of  Q.  Kltzapeth,  bv  Sr. 
lo.  IIA  YWAJil)  Kt.,  portraU  by  W,  Fm»  ^^ 
front,  by  MarsJiall,  12mo.  Is 

3485  A  Fortn^ht  in  Ibklam D,  by  Sir  Fnn- 
m  B.  HEAD,  1§52»        6to.  Mh,  neat,  4f 

3486  Clarastella,  with  Poems  Occasional, 
Elejries,  Epigrams,  Satyrs,  by  Rnb.  HEATH, 
1650, 1 2mo.  clean  copy,  oriyimi  calf,  no  title,  I85 

Ckmtemporarif  irritinq : 

"Oh  a  Rich  liitt  Defonned 
Lady  by  Sr.  H  \V  .  m 
«Hoiriiart]7lia&  God  dedth  ttea 
"  In  fnnldinfr  thy  Deformity  " 
Not  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Remains. 

3487  Sermons  on  the  Lessons,  Gospel,  or 
the  Epistle  for  Sundays  and  Fefti^als,  by  Bp. 
Reg.  MBBBR,  1837,  8m  8  toIs.  hoarda,  8t 

3488  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Bidiard 

HEBEIi,  1836,  parts  6,  8,  and  9,  irifh  many 
MSS.  remarl  s  hij  T.  Evans  the  son  <if  the  seller, 
8vo.  3  voU.  boards,  "is 

3489  Spa .— H.  ab  HEERS  FoNS  Spada- 
m  Deacriptus,  Leoiii,  1635,  8to.  2f 

3490  The  HBIDELBUEO  OOLtamON: 

RF.KVM  Britanntcarvm  id  est  An^iae,  Scotiae, 

kc,  Scriptorcs  Vctv<;tiore<=;  a  Praecipvi :  Gal- 
FRE&US  AiONV  ilETENSIS,  PONTICVS  \  IR\'NNIVS, 

O1LDA8  Sa[nens,  Beda,  Contintiatio  ejusd., 
Ci\  LlELMVS  NeYSBICENSIS,  loan.  FB0MABDU8, 
Legdvni  1587,  folio,  calf,  neat,  Zl  3t 

.310!  Scloct  OfHces  of  Private  Devotton, 
by  Rich.  HELEoi  the  School  at  Sarum,  1717, 
Svo.  \st  edn.,  ?  3» 

3492  Manuscript:  — ESQhAmyn  HBLI- 
COy,  or  the  Mtses  Uabmoht,  1614,  a  heauii- 

fid  franHcript  from  the  rare  printed  vtditmc, 
tcritten  by  order  of  Dr.  G.  F.  SoU,  4t0.  tnorocco, 
extra,  yiit  edycs,  21  Vis 

A  oollection  of  Original  Poems  contributad  by  Sir 
Phil.  Sidney,  Edm.  Spencer,  M.  Drayton,  Eilm. 
Bolton,  R.  Greene,  Tho.  Lod^,  N.  Breton,  U.  Pceic, 
B.  afSoRie,  W.  8bakeip«ara,  aad  oCfaan. 

3493  Jo.  B.  Van  BBZMOKT  Opuacula 

Mcflica  Tnar.  lita,  Colon*  Ayr.,  {with  sphere,) 
1641,  12mo.  thick,  3s 

3494  Lcttresd'//<siO*"5-£:etd'ABELLARD, 
12mo.  2  vols.  2s 

3495  Prayers  and  Tears,  by  R.  UEXCH- 


3497  Orator  HEXLEY's  Oratory  Tracts, 
vol.  1,  (geiil.  title)  1733,— Discourse  on  Speak- 
ing and  Action,  1727,  titcft  Iftter.+I^ecture  on 
High  Fits  of  Zeal  or  Mrs.  Cadieres  Raptures, 
-f  a  Narrative  (of  Hksley's  Life)  by  Mr. 
WELSTEr)E,  +  Defence  of  the  OaATORY,4-  Plan 
of  ditto,  1726,-f8«nBon»  Specimen  and  Oenina 
of  Primitive  Church,  (containing  the  Primitive 
LiTT  TGY,  black  Irltrr,  ttith  red  rubricks,)  + 
Oration  on  Grave  Condndbums  and  Serious 
Buffoons,  in  Defence  of  Bublebque  D18- 
OOnB8B,<4-the  Armaments  of  the  Bp.  of  London 
(Gibson)  Inconsi^^tant,  by  Simon  CIIOXE ALL, 
w'lih  Defence  of  Commendams  and  PluR-VLI- 
TiES,  1730,  +  the  Butcher's  Lecture  at  New- 
port Maiket,  by  Jo.  Hbmlet, = 8to.  12t 

3498  A  New  Diecovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in 
America,  by  L.  HEXXEPIX,  1698,  map  and 
plates,  Svo.  2  vols,  in  1,  1st  title  mauut^cript,  10« 

3499  LiLiA  CiSTERCii,  sive  Sacrahvm  Vir- 
GINVM  CnSTERClENSIVM  Origo,  Institvta. 
et  Res  Gestffi,  avct  Chryaoit  HBNBIQVBZ 
Hortensi,  Dpact,  1633,  folio,  eeand  old  eaff 
Enqlish  binding,  1  /  8s 

<!kmUmporary  writing .— "  For  M'  Uayk  "  — 
I\iraiei^  bdo^ged  to  Sir  ICatthew  Hale. 

3500  Matt  HENRr»  EJCPOSITION  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  6th  edn,,  1761, 
port.,  folio,  6T0li.  BSSTEDlTiON,  ea^,  neat, 

Zl3s 

3301  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  Rob. 
HEXliY,  \ih edn.,  1805,  port.,  12  ▼ols.^-CoN- 
tinuation,  by  J.  P.ANDREWS,  I8OG,  2  vola. 
=  8vo.  14  vob.  bound  into  7,  ha^  eaif,  very 

neat,  \l  Is 

3502  The  Art  of  HERALDRY,  1685,  52 
plates,  irith  Index  of  X^ames,  Svo.  calf,  Is 

3503  A  S>'nopsi8  of  HERALDRY,  platee 
ami  eoate  of  arme,  8to.  3f 

3604  BBRAPATn*e  RAILWAY  and 
Commercial  Journal,  Jan.  I'^'O  to  Feb.  23, 
lSu(>,  4to.  5  vols,  cloth,  nrnt,  1S55  66  in 
parts,  rz  more  than  6  vols.  1/1.? 

3505  The  (X)UNTry  Parson,  by  GeOw  MBB' 
BERT,  Mimpr.,  1675, 12mo.  3» 

3506  The  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  &c,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  HERBERT,  with  hia  Life,  11<* 

edn.,  l')TO,  jmrtrait,  12mo.  3« 

3507  Tlie  Life  of  Mr.  Geo.  HERBERT, 
(by  Iz.  Wa.)  1()T0,;/<>W»Y/<V,  8\o.  2^ 

'350s  HEliCVLAXEXSIVM  VolvminMn 
Tomvs  1,  XlujjoU,  1793,/ac-fMfitfef,  copies,  and 
tranetatwne  of  the  rotte,  folio,  uncut,  Be 


if.^  A",  1659,  fio       4*  The  GStiien's  Charter,     3609  DerCiD,  nach  spanl  ^u  n  Romanzcn 


besungen  durch,  Jo.  G.  v.  HERDER,  StiiUy,, 

1843,  imperial  8vo.  8s 

3510  Mf/stics  : — Vlronim  Trium  et  Virginum 


at  Cri|q»legate,  by  AMn,= 8vo.  3f 

3496  Tnral  and  Conviction  of  R*  v.  Mr. 

HEXLEl  for  Preaching  a  Charity  Sermon      .  ..    ^ 

at  Chisselhurst,  and  of  Mr.  Campman,  Ut.  ,  ( UERJJJe,  Vuvktini,  F.  ROBlBn,  Hildb- 
Pbatt,  and  Mr.  Habdino,  for  CoLLEcmf o '  oabdis,  ELisABErn,  Mechtildis,)  Visiones, 

the  Alms,  1719,  front,  of  seme  in  the  Chancel  Paris.,  H.  Sfiph.,  1513,  folio,  trantn  title  and 
at  the  qfertory,  8vo.  ha^cal/,  neat,  6$  !  epistle,  old  stamped  calf,  wooden  bindwy,  6« 
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mi  The  HERMBS  Periodical  of  St. 
Paul's  School,)  toL  1,  1882,  pari,  ^  Ookt, 

12m o.  clvth,  Zs 

3512  HERODOTUS,  tnnalated  by  Lau- 

BENT,  8vo.  2  vols.  As 

3513  lexicon UERODOTEUM.^cvyi^iQ' 
HJBU8EB,  8?0. 2f 

8514  ]bieSpiimt  Sebmonbs  pernotabOes  dis- 

dpuli  [Jo.  HEROLT]  de  Sanctis  per  anni 
Circulum,  4-  Incinit  Promptuarium  discipuli 
[ub  eodem  Jo.  ll£EOLT]  »ecundum  ordinem 
alphabetii-f-Pl^OBiptaeriiim  diaeimili  de  Minea- 
lis  beate  Maris  virginis,  zz  tnree  very  early 
printed  volumes,  teUhout  stgudtnres,  catch- 
words, printer's  name,  place,  and  dale,  Ist  edn., 
{about  1470,)  folio,  in  one  very  thick  volume, 
good  copy,  114.8 

See  Warton's  Diiwertntion  on  Gesta  Romftnorum 
for  a  very  particular  account  of  tbetie  volumes,  and  of 
the  amusinr  storiefl  of  which  the  promptuarium  coo- 
sists,  intended  to  f^imish  preaobers  with  entertaining 
ilhutmtioot  for  their  sermonB.  Mr.  Donee  also 
notices  thisbookyfBpiilyjnfwbatWamAlMd  emitted 
to  mention. 

3515  Graramatica  GERMANiCiB  Lingute,  lo. 
CI.  HERTZBER,  2nda  ed.,  Lips.,  1687,  + 
Bpistbl  Buchlein  Deutsch  a.  Let,  Braneof,, 
lo90,  —  8vo.  2  in  1  ToL  hmmd  m  a  jmm  ^ 

ancient  MS.,  3« 

3516  HERVARARSAOA  ok  HEID- 
REKSKONGS,  lliatona  HeryuR^  et  Regis 
Hbxdbbki,  (I8LAVDICB  et  Lftt.,)  illoftr.  BioR- 
NONis  et  SuHM»  Htfinmt  1780, 4to.  ila[f  ruMM, 

neat,  H« 

3517  The  Parliament  of  CnRisT  vpon  the 
Matter  of  the  B.  Sacrament,  (by  Thos.  HES- 
KINS,)  Lovaine,  1566,  good  wood-^  JronL, 
illustrating  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Man, 
folio,  imperfect  and  out  of  binding,  10* 

3518  Lcs  presentcs  IIEUIiES  a  I'usage  de 
Rommc  tout  au  long  sans  rieus  requerir  avecqs 
lee  XT.  ondsont  eeinte  Brtgide.  JBt  eont  tm- 
primees  pour  Guilhume  Eustace,  Paris,  1520, 
jyrinted  ujyon  f'ELLUM,  with  red  rubrics,  the 
large  wood-cuts  highly  ^nisKed  in  gold  and 
comirtf  <d§o  mastg  ^oumiid  mHiab  m  gilt,  Svo. 
moreeoo,  gilt  edges,  4/  l  is 

"  Bouj^ht  ut  the  sale  of  Dr.  North  Biahop  of  Win- 
chester 10th  May  1821." 

3519  L  HEVRNII  de  Morbia  in  Singvlis 
Partibvs  Humam  CAPITIS,  Ing.  B,,  \WL  4Uib 
MvelL,Z9 

3520NETHERDUYTCn[DUTCH]DlCTIONARTE, 

with  an  Appendix  of  the  Names  of  Beasts, 
Fowlee,  Birds,  Fishes,  Hunting,  and  Hawking, 
by  H.  HBXHAM,  BotUrd^  1860, 4to.  eeHL,  & 

8521  Some  Ooepel  Trudis  Explained,  for 
•uch  as  are  weary  of  their  own  neart,  by  J. 
HEYDON,  1647,  sm.  8vo.  2s 

3522  Answer  to  Holy  Table  Name  and 
Thing,  by  Peter  iiii'iXI'iV,  1637, 4tO.  >fw*, 

\n  original  calf,  Os 


3523  A  Briefe  and  Moderate  Answer  to  the 
Challenget  of  Henry  Burton  of  Friday-Streete 

in  his  two  Sermons  on  5th  Nov.,  bv  Peter 
HEYLYN,  1637,  4tO.  i;i  the  oruji'nal  (jilt 
vellum  wrapper,  probably  a  gift  copy,  FJiJ:islI 
AS  NSir,  lie 

3524  The  Chvrches  Eleventh  Persecution,  or 
a  Briefe  of  the  Pvritan  Persecvtion  of  the 
Protestant  Clergy,  more  particularly  within 
London,  [by  P.  SETLTN,'}  1648,  4to.  ha^ 
morocco,  very  neat,  6« 

3525  The  Historic  of  Episcopacie,  bv  Theo- 
philus  Churchman  [Pet  SEYLYIs^,  l(i42, 
4to.  calf,  8f 

3526  Extraneus  Vapulars,  or  the  Omerta- 
TOR  Rescued  from  Hamon  L'Estrange  and 
Dr.  Bernard,  [bv  Dr.  P.  HEYLYN,}  1656, 
8vo./rMA  originM  binding,  4« 

8027  The  HIrtorie  of  St.  GBOROB  of  Gbp- 
padocia  Asserted,  the  Institution  of  the  Obdbe 

of  the  Garter,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Kniohts, 
&c.,  2nd  edn.,  by  Pet.  HEYLYN,  1633, 4to.  10« 

3528  A  Help  to  English  History,  by  P.  HEY' 
LYN,  1671,  many  eoat-mnmr$,  w&kUndmrm 
neaUy  Mekad  m  teith  a  pen,  12iiia  ea^,  St 

3529  Artificialis  Medicatio,  aut  Christ, 
JIEYLL,  Mogvnt.,  Ivo  Schoeffer,  1534,  tcith 
his  devise  a  shepherd  and  hie  dog  and  another 
playing  bag-pipes,  4to.  WOOdtH  COVtm,  a  bee,  the 
letter  "R",  an  eagle,  and  other  ftgnree,  m  ikt 
stamped  sides,  os 

Ivo  Schoeffer  was  the  grandson  of  Peter  who  first 
printed  at  Meats,  and  was  ttie  last  wbo  oontimiBd  the 
ftaaily  trade  in  that  city. 

Falkensteis's  Buclidmck. 

3530  The  Golden  Age,  or  the  Lines  of 
Jupiter  and  Satubwb,  with  the  defining  of 

the  HEATnFN  Gods,  as  it  hath  beene  sundry 
times  acted  at  the  lied  Bull,  by  the  Queeiies 
Mai^ties  Servants,  written  by  Thomas  HEY- 
WOOD,  1611, 4to.  Jboir  mtna,  neat,  2/  2f 

3631  The  Sflver  Age,  inclvding  the  love  of 

Iupeter  to  Alemena,  the  birth  of  HERCULEj?, 
and  the  Rape  Proserpine,  concluding  with 
the  Arraionement  of  the  Moone,  written  by 
TYiO,  HEYWOOD,  1613,  Svo.  half  morocco, 
interleaved,  I85  (soldatBimdle^emUefor  21  2$J 

3532  The  Iron  Age,  contajTiing  the  Rape 
of  Hellen,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the  Combate 
betwixt  Hector  and  Aiax,  Hector  and  Tboi- 
LU8  slayne  by  Achilles,  Achilles  alaine  by 
Parts,  Aiax  and  Vlisses  contend  for  the  Ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  the  Death  of  Aiax,  &c., 
written  by  Thomas  HEYWOOD,  1632,  wood- 
cu^,4-SbooiidPabt,  theDealhof  PBRTHniLR, 
&&,  1682,  cu/,=4to.  2  r€ik,Jkn^mdf,  neat,  8/2f 

3533  MERLIN'S  Protmiecies  and  Predic- 
tions Interpreted  and  their  Truth  made  Good 
by  our  English  Annalls,  with  the  Life  of  Mer- 
lin, being  a  Cbronographieal  History  of  all  the 
Kings,  and  Memorable  Passages  of  this  Kinj^- 
dom  from  Brute,  [by  Thos.  HEY  WOOD.]  \ 

portrait,  with    Thong  Castle"  in  the  dis- 
tance, iio,  old  calf,  12t 
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3534  Institutiones  Grammatic«B  Amolo- 
AXONicf  et  MoB80-GoTHic£,  aiMt  Geo. 
IICKESIOy  Oxon^  1688,-|-GbA]|]L  ISLAMISI- 
A,  Run.  JONJE  DlcnOMABIOLmi  ULANDICUlf, 

088,— 4to.  calf,  8a 

3o35  LINGUAHUM  Vett.  8EPTENTRIO- 
f ALIUM  ($cU.  McEso-GoTHiCiE,  Fbanco- 

'lIEOTISCiB,  ISLANDICf,  AnOLO-SAXOKICX,) 
'HESATJRUS  Grammatico  Crlticus  et  Archae- 
logicus,  auctore  Geo.  JIT CKESIO,  Oxon., 
705,  Port.,  Alphabets^  ylncient  Writings^  and 
thcr  engravings,  folio,  3  vols,  in  2,  3/  18« 
This  wu  the  fate  Bp.  Bloiipibld's  copy,  and  in- 
ide  the  ooy«r  is  pasted  this  dooomentwitaliis  signsi- 
ire:—  **  This  Book 

VM  gifn  tu  tlie  Epbooptl  libmry 

at  Fulbain 
])j  Charles  James  Blomfleld,  B.D* 
wlicn  about  to  resign 
the  Biahoprio  of  London, 
Whiob  hs  h«ld  for  28  years 
Auffust  C.  J.  London 

1&6  " 

Although  a  somewhat  larger  price  is  here 
flked,  this  work  only  cost  tne  preMt  owner 

/  10«.  It  is  not  usual  for  traders  to  announce 
ho  cost  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they 
tier  for  sale;  but  the  present  departure  from 
he  genenl  oouxae  is  not  intendea  to  pass  for 
o  extraordinary  display  of  candour.  The 
ublic  had  been  already  informed  of  the  cost 
rice  of  this  lot,  bv  a  little  weekly  Literary 
ifisoellany;  so  tfaet  it  would  lie  ntdeis  to  sup- 
rc  ss  it  hero.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  only  reason 
hat  ever  existf?,  for  that  reserve  which  is  so 
ksual  among  all  trades,  and  which,  for  the  most 
■art  is  eonoeded  to  them  by  others ;  of  tiiose 
ietaiis  of  their  business  from  which  their  pro- 
ts  may  be  inferred;  is  to  be  found  in  the  incon- 
enience  of  being,  otherwise,  obliged  to  accom- 
lany  the  announcements  of  their  prices  with  an 
•xplanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
lave  been  calculated.  And,  considering  that 
iffercnt  persons  have  very  different  views  of 
that  those  principles  ou^ht  to  be;  arising,  pro- 
lably  from  their  own  venous  experiencee  of  the 
latuce  of  profits ;  it  would  be  difficult,  in  all 
ases,  to  furnish  such  an  explanation  as  would 
«  equally  satisfactory  to  all.  So,  in  the  case 
lelbre  ne,  those  who  ere  eocnttomed  to  the 
vdinary  course  of  this  trade,  will,  it  is  believed, 
onsider  that  the  rate  of  profit  here  charged  is 
xtremely  moderate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
7ell  known,  that  there  exists  a  large  number  of 
ersons,  who,  witliout  intending  to  be  wanting 
[1  liberality;  but  influenced  by  habit,  induced 
y  their  own  sources  of  profit ;  would  be  ready 
◦  say  that  it  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it 
ught  to  be.  They  would  say,  in  the  very  good 
nd  forcible  English  of  an  eminent  corrupter  of 
Cnglish,  that  ten  per  cent,  is  too  large  a  reward 
or  the  humble  service  of  "  shoving," — so,  indeed, 
he  oelehnited  Mr.  Garl3de  desenbes  the  grace- 
nl  act  of  which  bookselling  is  commonly  sup- 
loeed  entirely  to  consist — "for  shofing^theee 


The  Uaurpatiom  of  Uie  Newspaper  Trade: — 
three  Tolames  "eerosi  the  connter."  A  little 

liulher  explanation  might,  however,  convince 
even  these,  that  the  profit  now  demanded  is 
commercially,  even  more  than,  deserved,  upon 
another  account  than  tiiat  of  morely  handing 
the  book  from  one  scholar  to  another.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  can,  if  necessary,  be  attested,  that, 
unless  bought  from  this  catalogue,  the  person 
who  may  now  become  the  owner  of  this  copy  of 
the  Northern  Treasury  at  the  price  of  3/  iSf, 
must  necessarily  have  paid  4/ 8s;  or  just  ten 
shillings  more  tnau  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  buy 
it  for ;  the  present  seller  having  had  an  offer 
recorded  at  ttic  place  of  sale,  which  mast  have 
carried  it  up  to  that  price  to  any  other  buyer. 

When  we  find  one  branch  of  trade  busying 
itself  with,  and  making  a  market  of,  the  trans- 
actions  of  oiliers;  publishing  the  eoet  nrioet 
of  their  stock  in  trade ;  commenting  recdueasly, 
often  injuriously,  often  erroneously,  upon  the 
merits  and  value  of  property  about  to  oe  sub- 
mitted to  sale ;  or  intmoing  uninvited  opinions 
upon  the  already  completed  money  bargaina 
or  others ;  moreover  erecting  itself  into  a 
sort  of  Judicial  Court  for  the  discussion  of 
transactions  which  take  place  in  the  shops  of 
ita  fellow  tradesmen;  tiie  question  naturally 
comes  uppermost,  whence  baa  it  derived  ao 
authoritative  a  commission? 

If  this  obvious  queiitioa  should  induce  us  to 
glance,  for  a  single  moment,  at  a  newspaper  of 
more  than  a  century  old;  we  shall  find  it  a  very 
inconsiderable  and  unpretending  affair.  In 
most  cases,  the  original  owner  is  found  to  have 
been  a  vendrir  of  Patent  Medioinea;  a  cucum- 
stance  which  probably  goes  a  great  way  towardk 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  paper.  It 
is  well  known  that  advertising  ia  so  essential  a 
part  of  that  trade;  that  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  its  invested  capital,  is  necessarily 
spent  in  extending  the  fame  of  the  merchan- 
dize. It  might  be  too  inquisitive  to  ask,  by 
what  method  this  purpose  was  effected,  before 
an  advance  of  civilisation  rendered  the  printing 
press  expedient;  farther  than  to  remark,  that 
the  pursuit  of  this  part  of  the  pedigree,  would 
probably  bring  us  into  close  contact  with  the 
origin  of  die  Modem  Drama.  When,  however, 
the  habit  of  reading  became  popular,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  circumforaneous  handbill 
should  be  circulated  constantly  throughout  the 
district  intended  to  be  supplira  with  the  medi- 
cines; and  it  wonld  not  oe  long  before  the 
economical  arrangement  wotild  come  into  ope- 
ration, of  letting  out  a  spare  corner  of  the 
broadside,  to  a  neighbouring  shopkeeper,  lur  a 
price  which  would  help  to  pay  the  expense  of 
printing  and  circulation.  An  added  scrap  of 
"Latest  Intelligence,"  with  the  title  of  1  he 
Peddlington  Post-Boy,"  and  a  rrtL-iiewiek-ile 
portrait  of  that  officer,  galloping  a  pony,  and 
blowing  a  horn;  are  all  that  remain  necessary 
for  the  entire  development  of  the  original  pro- 
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prietan,-  Newspaper.  But,  as  the  control  of  the 
printing  press  was  among  tiie  prerogatives  of 
the  crown;  the  new  trade  would  soon  be  sub- 
jected to  certain  regolatioaa,  intended  Co  be 
restrictions :  these,  by  narrowing  the  current 
which  they  were  designed  to  control,  seem  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  deepening  its  channel, 
and  increasing  its  momentum.  Alon^  with 
these  restrictions,  was  conceded  the  privilege 
of  conveying  printed  paper,  through  the  post- 
oihce,  at  an  infinitely  lower  j)rice  than  was 
generally  charged.  A  privilege  wllichf  being 
denied  to  other  printers,  to  booksellers,  and  to 
nil  other  trades,  constituted  those  on  whom  it 
was  conferred  the  only  agents  of  sueedy  and 
ocmatant  etmunuiioation  with  the  wwld at  large. 
It  is  weU  known  that,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  this  privilege  has  been  practically 
annihilated  by  the  universal  extension  of  it; 
and  that  all  printed  papers  are  now  conTeyed 
by  the  post-omce  -at  the  same  rate  as  newspa- 
pers; but,  fostered  by  its  long  continuance,  the 
favoured  trade  had  become  so  elated  with  the 
power  thus  conferred  upon  them,  of  pre-occupy- 
mg,and,  as  Ihey  conceived,  of  leading,  the  minds 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  at  last  became 
accustomed  to  call  themselves  '*  the  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Kealm;"  and,  when  is  taken 
into  aooottnt,  how  freely  they  have  often  bandied 
the  other  "  three,**  their  modesty  is  much  to  be 
admired  in  that  they  contented  uemselTes  with 
the  word  "  fourth.** 

One  of  the  surviving  results  of  this  extinct 
mivilage,  exists  in  the  weekly  Critical  Journals. 
By  means  of  this  power  to  forestall  the  actual 
verdict  of  the  outer  world,  they  seem  to  have 
totally  subdued  the  authors  of  books  to  their 
assumed  judicial  office.  This  conquest  has, 
perhaps,  been  favoured  bv  the  apparent  indif- 
ference of  the  authors  tnemsclves.  Having 
once  committed  to  a  printed  book  the  result  of 
his  lifers  labour,  and  the  harvest  of  his  genius, 
an  author  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his 
merits  will  of  themselves  overcome  all  external 
obstacles,  and  hnd  their  own  deserved  level. 
But  tlds  lofty  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  their 
ostridb  ^Igs,  is  probably  a  tradition  of  those 
times,  w^hen  public  approbation  was  not  yet 
sy  stematicailv  intercepted  by  professional  Critics. 

An  illustrious  wnter  against  the  obsolete 
prero|^ative  of  Book-Licensing,  complained  of 
the  bitter  mortifications,  and  gross  wrongs,  in- 
flicted upon  authors  by  that  practice.  That  lie, 
who  gives  to  the  world  the  quintessence  of  his 
whole  life,  should  have  to  suWit  "  all  his  mid- 
"  night  watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladian  oil, 
"  to  the  hasty  view  of  an  unleisured  licenser, 
"perhaps  much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his 
**  inferior  in  judgment,  perhaps  one  who  nerw 
*'  knew  the  labour  of  book-writing ;  and  if  he 
"bo  not  repulsed  or  slighted,  must  appear  in 
*'  print  like  a  puny  with  liis  guardian,  and  his  . 
"  censoi^s  haoa  on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  | 


The  rsurpationK^ the  Newspaper  Trade: — 
"  his  bail  and  surety  that  he  is  no  idiot  or 
"  seducer,"  The  condemnation,  prayed  for  in 
this  cum])laint,  has  long  since  displaced  iheae 
Book-Licensers.  The  Qritical  JouSmals  of  the 
present  day,  however,  seem  to  have  stepped 
into  their  deserted  ])osts:  but  the  patients  of 
these  reversionei-s  are  now  denied  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowinff  the  names  of  the  guardians  of 
their  fame ;  and  suffer  the  additional  wrong  of 
having  already  incurred  the  expense  of  printing 
their  books  before  they  are  condemned.  More- 
over, the  clients  of  the  Book-Lioensem  bad  the 
virtuous  satisfaction  of  submitting  to  a  legallf 
constituted  authority,  whilst  the  victinT^  of  their 
successors  bend  under  the  less  tolerable  imposi* 
tion  of  a  self-constituted  jurisdiction. 

During  the  time  when  the  cheap  conveyance 
privilege  was  monopolized  by  the  Journals,  the 
one-si(fed  and  often  misinformed  judgment  of 
the  Critics,  and  their  other  superiiuitiea,  were 
tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  the  occairional  glimpses, 
obtained  through  them,  at  the  insides  of  newly 
published  books :  but  the  book-buyini,'  public 
never  much  profited  bv  the  inlbrmatiun  that  a 
booik  was  "healthy  in  its  tone,  and  fresh  in  its 
sentiment,"  nor  that  another,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  had  the  "  health"  in  its  •*  sentiment,"  and 
the  "freshness"  in  its  "tone";  nor  did  they 
want  to  be  told  in  print  that  a  book  oontaitted 
mysterious  indications  that  the  private  friend- 
ship of  the  author  would  not  have  been  agree- 
able to  the  Critic.  What  is  really  wanted,  by 
those  who  are  in  search  of  books,  could  be 
better  ftnrnished  by  the  Authors  themselves,  if 
they  would  condescend  to  supply  it.  As  bo- 
foresaid,  an  Author  has  probably  devoted  his 
liiu  to  the  subject  of  his  book,  whilst,  perhaps, 
much  of  the  Oritic^s  knowledge  of  it,  la  denved 
from  the  book  itself  upon  which  he  is  operating; 
and  his  art  very  often  lies  in  a  knack  of  saying, 
—  learnedly  or  fiippantlv,  as  may  best  suit  his 
purpose,  —  that  GolumDus^s  egg  might  have 
stood  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  on  the  other 
end;  that  such  a  thing  might  have  been  said  in 
quite  a  different  way ;  and,  in  fact,  that  if  the 
Critic  had  been  the  Author,  the  book  itsdf 
would  alio  noi  have  been  the  same. 

A  movement,  founded  upon  the  actual  want 
of  the  reading  public  here  referred  to,  has  been 
alreadv  made.  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have 
publisned  several  numbers  of  Notes  on  Books^ 
a  small  4to.  periodical,  containing  analyses  of 
the  works  puolished  bv  them  ;  abstaining  from 
critical  judgments,  and  even  entirely  excluding 
the  much  abused  **  Opinions  of  the  Press,**  and 
the  laudatory  notices  of  others.  Something 
like  this  may  perhaps  become  a  general  prac- 
tice with  Fubl^hers,  and  might  be  greatly  nro- 
motad  by  the  co-operation  of  retail  fiookseueis, 
I  whose  own  interests,  and  the  purposes  of  their 
customers  would  be  much  served  bv  it  If  these 
,  analyses — or  pilot  pretiaces — should,  as  above  i 
I  suggested,  be  drawn  up  by  the  Authors  them- 
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tekefl ;  they  would  not  only  inoleate  ilie  kind 

of  iuformation  contained  in  a  book,  but  would 
themselves  be  evidence  of  the  Author's  mastery 
of  his  subject;  and  a  hanssel  of  his  style  and 
execution  might  be  given  in  extracts.  It  will 
probably  be  said,  that  an  Author  would  thus 
Dccomc  his  own  Reviewer ;  but  this  objection  is 
one  of  mere  custom,  and  amounts  to  less  than 
nothing.  In  an  Author  s  avowed  review  of  liim- 
■df,  we  know  the  biae,  and  are  at  lib^y  to 
discount  it;  in  that  of  another,  we  may  be 
equally  sure  of  its  existence,  without  knowing 
in  what  direction  to  allow  for  it:  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  j  ustice  of  giving  the  first  hearing  to  the 
Author's  account  of  himself,  would  soon  be 
generally  felt  and  accepted.  These  analytical 
nrofipectuses  might,  for  the  sake  of  freouency, 
oe  toe  joint  issue  of  several  different  Publishers. 
They  would  not  only  have  the  first  claim  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  books 
to  buy,  but  would  also  offer  an  independent 
standing  place  for  Authors,  desiring  to  justify 
themselves  against  the  attaoka  cNf  the  profes- 
sional Critics ;  or  to  expose  the  frequent  shallow- 
ness of  their  self-constituted  judgra.  They 
would  no  longer  be  tempted  to  commit  them- 
selTea  to  the  humble  position  of  writinff  to  their 
dispangcr,  vainly  attempting  to  conciuate  him 
by  compliments  on  his  "  valuable  journal,"  &:c. 

liut  tliis  trade,  which  is  so  ready  to  inter- 
fere with,  and  so  ambitious  to  control,  other 
pursuits,  is,  in  reality,  much  more  exposed  to 
the  like  treatment  towards  itself.  Tliis  may  i 
account  for  the  fact,  that  however  reckless  its  i 
followers  may  be  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  assumed 
eeoaonhip,  none  are  so  senaitiTe  of  any  nftr- 
cnce  to  tneir  own  errors.  On  such  oeeasions 
they  are  often  driven  to  maintain  their  usurped 
pcmtion,  and  to  resent  the  nerceptiou  of  their 
shortcomings,  by  scomitil  ana  intimidating  airs, 
retting  upon  their  presumed  fxre-occupation  of 
the  ears  of  their  readers.  As  regards  their  com- 
mercial disinterestedness,  implied  by  then:  as- 
sumed right  of  judging  that  of  others,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  point  to  aome  of  the  journals, — 
or,  for  instance,  even  to  lest,  by  the  homely  evi- 
dence of  a  pair  of  scales,  the  quantity  ol  jn  inti d 
paper,  agamst  what,  of  at  least  as  good  quality, 
and  expensive  and  valuable  contents,  may  be 
obtained,  at  the  tame  prioe^  from  othen,* — to 

*  For  example ;  An  ordinary  number  of  tbe  Tivies 
newspaper,  whioh  is  published  at  foiirpenoe,h«s  bem 

founa  to  outweig^h  tour  numbers  of  a  little  pnjter 
culled  Notes  and  QucritSf  wliioii  is  sold  at  the  same 
price.  The  latter  paper  nsy  therefore  be  presumed  | 
to  be  a  thriving  one,  uh  it  retiu'ns  more  tlum  I  .f  Ad  for  ' 
the  same  quantity  of  phut  and  paper  an  the  fonuer  j 
sells  for  Ad.  And 'this  uotwithstanding  it  is  genecalty 
understood  that  the  lui-eer  })aper  is  at  very  great  ex-  | 
}>eDf«e  for  copyritrhts,  una  tlic  collection  of  iutt  llijfciiLe ; 
u  liilst  the  couteuts  ot"  the  stiialler  one  are  ostensibly 
K'ratuitous  oontribations,  and  perhaps  for  the  motit 


The  Uturpaiiofu  of  the  Newspaper  Trade; — 
demonstrate,  that  it  is  aa  fkr  aa  any  trade  from 

submitting  its  transactions  to  that  strict  rule 
of  conformity  with  the  cost  of  production, 
which  it  seems  to  impose  upon  others.  We 
do  not  fmd  Journalists  regulating  their  profits 
with  a  stem  disregard  to  ttie  efElBCt  of  demand, 
in  maintaining  price  in  an  uncontested  market, 
or  in  increasing  the  reward  of  excellence  or 
more  popular  merits.  On  the  contiary,  their 
trade,  liks  others,  being  designed  to  sufliciently 
feed,  decently  clothe,  and  comfortably  slu  lter, 
those  who  follow  it;  they  are  found  to  be 
equally  ready  to  accept  the  means  necessary  to 
these  Den^ts,  whoieTer  they  are  within  honour- 
able reach  of  them. 

Besides  these  points  for  animadversion,  which 
they  share  with  other  trades,  they  have  peculiar 
liabilities  arising  out  of  thdr  assumed  position. 
For  instance,  they  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  risk  of  being  detected,  even  by  persons  of 
extremely  limited  knowledge,  in  the  act  of  set- 
ting themselves  up  as  the  ultimate  judges  of 
quettlons,  of  which,  at  the  very  time,  they 
betray  the  most  pitiable  want  of  information. 
Then  again,  whilst  other  trades  carry  on  busi- 

copies  of  the  paper  thus  profitably  sold  probably  resehes 
at  least  a  thousand.  If  the  Editor  of  the  smaller 
paper  should  be  disposed  to  emulate  tlie  liberality 
of  the  larger,  there  may  be  some  ineonvenieuoe  in 

the  enlargement  of  his  imper,  as  bis  materials  un,;\it 
not  bear  dilution ;  but  he  need  not  iVur  on  tliis  ac- 
count, he  ean  bring  Ibrwsrd  tlie  twenty  or  tliii  ty 
arrear  chapters  of  his  longsiis]>end»  d  briUumt  "6//r?- 
I'apn'js ;"  his  learned  etymological  eoutributoi  n  can 
furnish  him  with  a  few  more  Kuch  derivations  ad 
Desoiifliin-  "cvh"  from  the  Arabic;  or  Ids  sagaci- 
ous commentator  ujion  what  lie  calls  the  "Archaisms" 
of  BocojC  E^ai/n,  name  more  notes  such  as  that  on 
"  to  can,"  on  tlie  "  Newel"  of  a  staircase,  or  on  "line 
Avoidances"  in  house-arebiteoturs. 

Some  exunipks  have  been  idreadv  given  in  these 
catalogues,  of  tlie  pecuhar  talent  of  tlie  Editor  of  this 
little  sheet,  "to  enable  his  readers  to  get  a  elue  to  the 
pres(  lit  marketable  vahie  of  some  of  oar  8t)nKl;!rd 
literuturu."  One  of  his  attempts,  of  this  kintl,  hus 
exciteti  a  great  deal  of  remark;  in  which  he  t^ravely 
valued  tlie  Paris  Otivffx  Cicero  at  21/,  whil-^r  tlie  pub- 
lislierof  tliii  catuloynie  is  willinir  to  sell  a  line  copy  for 
3/  1.'3j<.  Another  serious  nustake  occurs  in  bis  re)  ort 
ot"  tlu-  ].urcluise  of  tins  llivhen's  Themunuiy  which  is 
the  oceurtion  of  the  present  remnrks.  It  happens  to 
be,  as  most  p<'uj<!e  know,  u  bi;rg-ish  lx>ok.  so  he 
naturally  mistakes  it  for  a  "Large  Paper'  ooot. 


part  aetoally  so.  T 
sppaieat  wnen  it  is 


lliia  dHRwwmee  wlU  become  very 
consideied  that  the  nnmher  m 


And  theconseouence  is,  that  those  who  are  guided  by 

his  "clue,"  will  be  Iwl  to  supjtu^o  tliat  .'V10*ih  the 
"marketable  value"  of  a  lai^^e  paper  copy  of  this 
book! 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that,  f^ince  the  above  wns  in 
type,  tlio  Editor  lia*  declared  his  intention  to  il"^i8t 
from  that  part  of  his  interference  with  the  (It  '  .i;-  of 
the  Dook-trado,  \\hich  coIl^i^fs  of  publicly  ;U'cliiring" 
bis  own  ])riviite  opinion  of  the  prii:es  at  which  books 
onglit  to  be  botip:ht  and  sold  by  other  people ;  and  be 
ha.s  at  lenf^th  arrived  a  step  nearer  to  tlie  conclusion, 
that,  "like  other  commeioial  commodities,"  "their 
value  and  rarity"  nre  questions  which  should  be  b  It 
for  arrangement  to  the  buyers  and  sellers  themselves; 
whoM  satisfaction  is  tbe  only  legitimate  object  of  all 
money  baigains* 
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new  under  the  nnetion  of  their  own  namee, 

concealment  is  necessary  lo  those  who  assume 


Th»  Ueurpationa  of  the  Netespaper  IVwfo.*— 
<*  oontroTersy."   It  seems  that  some  oppreuti 

person  had  claimed  the  Journalist's  protection, 
this  right  to  judge  them.  The  names  of  contri- '  on  the  complaint  that  boarding-schools,  suffici- 
butors  to  these  papers,  are  however  frequently  i  ently  respectable  for  his  lank,  were  not  obtain- 
known  to  some  penonai  so  that  thdr  practice  |  able  for  less  than  £75  per  annum;  a  price  which 
of  printing  whatever  gossip  is  sent  to  them  |  he  declares  to  be  beyond  the  means  placed  at 
upon  the  details  of  other  people's  affau^,  might  his  disposal  for  that  purpose,  in  that  state  of 

'    '        '        '  '  '  —   life  into  which  he  has  been  called.    This  is 

imfertiUMtely  a  kind  of  [prief  wkidi  is  very 
common  to  all  ranks  and  circumstances  of  life ; 


be  honestly  repaid,  by  printing  communications, 
upon  auch  roaerred  p«rta  of  uieir  buaiae«,  in  a 
catalogii*  like  this.   There  is  no  doubt  that 

such  an  opportunity  would  be  readily  adopted 
by  contributors,  ana  gladly  accepted  by  readers; 
and  t1»e  information,  thna^  brought  to  light, 
would  not  be  without  legpiUmate  mterest  both 
to  the  authors  and  buyers  of  books,  who  would, 
both,  be  Justifiably  curious  to  know  the  names 
and  Qualifications  of  the  guardians  of  the  former 
and  tne  guides  of  the  latter.  Iti8,indeed,nmatter 
of  some  admiration,  in  a  country  where  a  desire 
of  fair  and  open  judgments  prevails;  where  Jus- 
tice is  expected  to  be  hood-winked,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  be  veiled;  that  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  passes  a  public  censure  upon  the  work 
of  another,  should  not  bo  universally  exacted  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  its  acceptance.   It  has 
been  mged,  on  tlie  part  ol  anonymous  jonmalr- 
ism,  that  Uie  absence  of  the  indiyidualit^f  of 
public  writers  is  an  advantage ;  because  it  gives 
the  entire  weight  of  that  ouoM-institution,  the 
Journal,  to  the  aingto  articio  of  a  writer  whose 
name  parhana  might  not  be  recognised  if  known. 
Tlicre  was  tormerly  current  among  schoolboys 
a  smaU  physiological  theory,  that,  in  order  to 
qualify  any  unnuy  Talour,  which  might  be  in- 
spired into  homed  cattle  bv  the  consciousnen 
of  their  natural  bayonets;  tneir  eyes  are  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  an  apparatus  for  multiply- 
ing the  object  of  vision,  in  order  that  a  single 
droTer  may  govern  an  entire  herd,  by  the  terror 
of  fifty  apparent  cudgels.    This  seems  to  have 
some  analogy  with  the  argument  for  anony-mous 


but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  its  cure  is  not 
within  the  ministry  of  Newspapers.  The  oroper 
remedy  is  presoibed  in  a  Yenenble  formQlaiy  of 
instruction  still  taught  in  many  of  our  schools, 
both  cheap  and  dear;  formerly  in  all:  which 
has  been  found,  for  above  three  centuries,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  work,  of  making  good 
Englishmen.    When  the  Journalist  endorses 
this  pitiful  complaint,  bv  a  lon^  column  of  hit 
larger  type,  rating  and  scolding  the  School- 
masters, because  they  had  found  the  price  com- 
plained of,  to  be  maintained  by  the  demand  for 
their  services;  he  evidently  loses  sight  of 
their  own  claims.    Moreover,  he  seems  not 
to  remember  that  the  reward  of  an  entire 
hard-worked  life  of  one  of  those  against  whom 
he  Ufta  his  tall  colnma;  increased  possibly  by 
the  wages  for  the  care  of  a  parish,  or  other 
clerical  duties;  is  perhaps  less  than  the  profitii, 
for  a  single  twelvemonth,  of  the  Newspaper  for 
which  such  discnssioDS  are  intended  as  a  condi- 
ment No  one  knows  better  than  the  Journalist 
that  his  tirades  are  not  the  specific,  appointed 
bv  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  complaint:  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  writing  anonymously,  he 
would  probably  have  been  ashamed  of  his  pre- 
tence of  ignorance  in  adopting  this  methoa  of 

Eitronizing  it.  He  very  well  knows,  that  if  the 
bourt  of  ttiese  Schoolmasters  were  really  being 
better  rewarded  than  his  own;  he,  or  oth<  r 
competent  persons,  would  soon  prefer  themselves 


journalism ;  that  if  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a  to  toat  calling,  and  so,  by  a  more  legitimate 


oritioiam  should  become  known,  the  reading 
public  would  lose  the  satisfaction  of  beUering 

themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  vene- 
rable conclave  of  impartial  critics;  b^  the  dis- 
covery, that  they  had  oeeii  only  listening  to  one 
who  was,  perhaps,  learning  more  from  nis  au- 
thor than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  teach  his  reader. 


and  efficient  meins,  speedily  reduce  ue  Ine- 
quality. 

A  grotesque  and  waggish  periodical,  pub- 
lished weekly  and  monthly,  under  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  Novelist,  is  auo  rather  jpven  to  an 
indulgence  of  this  pretence,  of  bemg  able  to 

alter,  by  a  ])ublic  outcry,  the  natural  cotirne  of 
trade,  'ihe  writer  in  that  little  periodical  seems 


No  doubt  these  pretensions  of  the  Newspapers  I  almost  to  think  there  is  no  honest  way  of 
are  much  encouraged  by  the  indiscretion  of  learning  a  decent  livelihood  but  Authorship, 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  the  objects  of  and  no  honourable  trade  but  Journalism.  In 
their  attacks.  In  condescending  to  feed  tlie  '  a  late  number  he  proposes  that  the  retailers  of 
columns  of  their  detractors,  with  discussions  of  the  necessaries  of  life  shall  be  compelled  to 
their  own  aibirs,  they  are  fhlfillln^  thehr  pur-  part  with  their  property,  on  terms  dictated  by 
pose  in  molesting  them.  If  reply  is  unavoida-  those  who  desire  to  possess  it ;  by  means  of  a 
blc.  it  should  be  made  in  another,  or  in  several  "strike,"  or  organised  determination  to  deprive 
other  ioumals.  An  onslaught  upon  the  proprie- .  themselves  of  their  daily  bread,  and  other 
tore  of  boarding  aehools  was  lately  attempted  |  comforts,  for  the  spftoe  of  **nx  weeks'* !  Surely 
in  the  *' Leading  Journal,"  which  litenlly  broke  I  the  sagacious  puolic  instructor,  who  spends 
down,  because  only  one  opponent  came  forward,  print  and  paper  upon  this  notable  project,  d:ci 
with  a  tame  reply,  iu  support  of  the  desired  j  not  think  the  ulterior  consequences  of  bU 
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The  ZTsnrpatiom  of  the  New9papcr  Trade: — 
proposal  worth  his  attention.    He  is  writing 
for  the  instruction  of  a  nation,  which,  if  noi  all 
shopkeepers,  consists  entirely  of  persons  whoee 
incomes  would,  supposinf?  his  project,  for  a  mo- 
nu'iit,  to  be  practicable,  be  eaually  liable  to  a 
similar  method  of  reduction.   He  does  not  con- 
eider  how  nraeh  more  easily  this  process  might 
be  retorted  upon  a  light  reading  perin<ll(  al.  ' 
whose  staple  commodity  is  a  perpetual  attempt 
at  caricature,  and  humour  the  quality  of  which 
Is  tmmerelfiiUy  strained  and  aitifloaL  Nor 
does  he  peifai^  recollect,  how  much  such  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  his  own  customers,  to 
oraanise  a  "strike*^  against  himself;  might  be 
ai&d  hf  a  trade,  by  whose  help  his  paper  has 
been  put  into  their  hands.   He  includes  in  his 
scheme  a  proposal  also  that  railway  joumies 
shall  be  abstamed  from,  and  that  for  the  re- 
quired "  six  weeks**  cabs  shall  be  employed  in- 
stead of  omnibuses !    Suppose  the  cab-drivers 
should  "  strike"  at  this  juncture!  At  last  he  picks 
up  the  £75  Boarding  School  question  which  had 
au-eady  broken  down  in  the  Newspaper.  He 
tooely  attaeks  the  one  poor  solitary  School- 
master who  had  written  to  the  Newspaper  for 
mercy,  and  calls  him  and  his  letter  "  impudent" 
three  times  in  less  than  a  dozen  lines.  (No. 
411.  JU.  6, 'M.  p.  172.  eo^  IJ  Bmmakinff 
fliU  allowance  for  the  usual  exaggerated  pitch 
of  his  periodical,  this  is  most  untrue.   (See  the 
Letter  itself.  Times Newsjmper^JanAf^b^,  p.  10. 
col,  5.  tigned  "  A  Schoolmaster.**)  The  present 
writer  has  not  accomplished  that  eoafident  en- 
jojTnent  of*'  the  liberty  of  the  press**  necessary 
to  the  comfortable  handling  of  such  Household 
Words  as  "  impudent,"  even  for  transferring 
them  firom  those  who  do  not  deserve  them  to 
where  they  more  properly  belong;  but  the 
reader  can  refer  to  one  of  the  letters  against 
the  Schoolmasters  in  the  same  Newspaper, 
(Ike,  80,  *67.  p.  9.  eel,  4.  ei^Md  "  Common 
Sense,**)  and  do  his  own  justice.    Tliis  letter 
seems  to  be  written  by,  at  least  an  imitator  of 
the  celebrated  Novelist  whose  name  is  at  the 
head  of  the  periodicaL— Witness  sueh  phrsses 
as  "small  boy" — "greasy  leer"  of  a  School- 
master,—** do-the-boys" — &:c.     At  such  forms 
of  speech  as  these  many  thousands  of  our  coun- 
try-women, and  many  hundreds  of  our  oountry- 
men,  have,  many  times,  nearly  died  of  laughing. 
A  kind  of  applause  which  scfni'^  to  have  not 
only  greatly  promoted  the  commercial  success 
of  the  Novelist's  literary  projects,  but  also  to 
have  eneouraged  in  htm  a  contempt  of  more 
necessary  thou|^  possibly  less  lucrative  engage- 
ments.    Some  years  since  a  paper  appeared, 
in  his  periodical,  which  seemed  to  be  designed 
to  tmi&iilate  a  humble  hut  useftil  trade,  nu- 
merously followed  by  persons  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  stock-in-trade ;  and  to  recommend 
instead,  the  employment  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, named  and  highly  praised  in  the  ^per. 
The  ihUacy  employed,  waa  that  very  practicable 


The  Zhurpations  of  the  Xeiespapcr  Trade: — 
one,  of  suggesting  that  all  the  reputed  abuses 
of  a  trade  are  practised  b^  every  member  of  it. 
The  endeavours  of  consistent  philanthropists, 
to  reclaim  the  useless,  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect;  but  such  attacks  as  these 
upon  useful  trades,  are  rather  calculated  to 
reduce  the  followers  of  them  to  those  ranks 
of  undesersers  and  evil-doers,  for  whom  the 
sympathies  of  certain  conspicuous  "  friends  of 
humanity"  appear  to  be  entirely  reserved. 

But,  after  all,  the  puwdoal  result  of  these 
intrusiona  of  this  aggresiiva  trade,  ia  moat  in 
apprehension;  and  nas,  perhaps,  no  surer 
voucher  than  the  flattering  coniplimeuts  to 
their  *<  powerftil  inlhienoe,''  which  UKik  like  the 
admission  fees  of  the  letters  of  their  corres- 
pondents. They  dare  not  advance  a  single 
week,  nor  perhaps  a  single  day,  beyond  the 
curiositv  of  their  readers ;  much  less  can  they 
effect  that,  which  the  combined  will  of  tiieir 
readers  would  itself  be  unable  to  accomplish ; 
divert  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  sul)vert 
its  immutable  causes.  Have  they  yet  succeeded 
in  altering  the  scale  of  the  ofaarffes  of  Hotels, 
which  had  already  been  adjusted  by  the  laws 
of  supply,  demand,  and  competition  ?  Have 
the  Drapers  yet  been  brow-baited  into  red 
coats?  FinaUy,  what  has  even  avafled  the 
loudest  veto  of  this  "  Fourth  Estate,"  against 
the  recent  fiat  of  the  other  "  Three,"  depriving 
it  of  its  Magna  Carta^ — the  privilege  to  convey 
to  its  customers  a  large  sheet  or  paper  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  was  chargea  to  others 
for  a  small  one?  Actual  reforms,  such  as  the 
Newspapers  jiretend  to,  can  only  be  ettected  at 
the  price  of  some  self-sacrilice  :  and, — at  least 
when  they  bear  upon  the  details  of  ordinary 
business,  or  the  relative  rights  of  one  trade 
towards  others,  -are  not  written  in  the  com- 
mission of  journalism.  Such  purposes  require 
to  be  urged  beyond  the  proverbial  **  nine  days,** 
which  are  all  that  a  newspaper  dares  to  afford 
them.  That  period  gone  by,  they  enter  the 
confines  of  bore-dom,  (u  Household  Word,  but 
harmless,)  and  would,  if  persevered  in,  impair 
the  circulation  and  influence,  which  they  had 
been  designed  to  stimulate.  The  concise 
manner  in  which  these  remarks  have  been 
thrown  out,  will  not  be  imputed  for  abruptness, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  printing  of 
every  word  is  paid  for  by  the  writer  and  not 
by  the  reader;  but  this  Catalogue  goes  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  estimate  truth  even  when 
oi^y  broadly  suggested.  Such  a  Gitaloffue  as 
this,  offers  a  better  chance,  than  that  of  a  News- 
paper, to  carr)'  out  a  sincere  and  well  grounded 

Eurpose.  A  publication  which  is  widely  circu- 
ited among  a  dass  of  readers  who  are  not  so 
much  the  followers  of  opinion,  as  the  dispensers 
and  constructors  of  it :  and  the  existence  of 
which,  does  not  require  that  its  contents  should 
be  always  new,  nor  even  that  they  should  be 
amusing.  T.  K. 
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35;iG  Animad versions  on  Dr.  Heyun's  Quin- 
quarticular  History,  the  Aspersions  on  FO- 
KKIGN  Kkformers  wiped  off,  &c.,  by  H. 
HICKMAN,  2nd  edn.,  1674,  8vo.  3» 

3j37  Articles  of  Enquiry  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester,  by  Dr.  Thos.  HIDE, 
1C«2,  4to,  3« 

3538  D.  HIERONYMI  in  D.  PauU  Episto- 
las  Commentarij,  CoUm^  IdSl,  woodrcutbordsr, 

8vo. 

Contemporary  nymiturc  on  the  title 

**  montgomerye** 
AUaonlmtleqf  — 

"  Mttistyr  Ittjbert  Montg-oinerye  " 

3539  The  History  of  Genkuation,  Examin- 
ing the  Opinions  of  Sir  K.  DiGBT  &  others,  by 
Na.  HIGHMORE,  of  Trin.  C,  Oxf^  D.  of 

I'liys.,  IG.jl,  8vo.  3s 

3  The  Doctrine  of  Fastino  and  PiLMF.R, 
by  Arth.  HILDEJiHAM,  1033,  4to.  veUum 
wrapper  1 4« 

3541  CVm  Lectures  upon  tho  4th  of  IOHN> 

preached  at  AKhby  de  la  Zouch,  hf  Althtr 
IHLDERSAM,  1682,  folio,  6t 

3542  Iteflections  upon  Heason,  [by  Dr.  Jo. 

JIILUJIUJ',]  1729,  8vo.  2s 

.  3u43  Tiie  Story  of  Elizabeth  Canning 
Considered,  by  Dr.  SILLf  with  Bemadti  on 
FiBLDiKO,  1753,  Svo.  2» 

3544  The  Arte  of  vulgar  ariTHUBTICKE, 
both  in  Intej^crs  and  Fractions,  (by  Tho. 
HILLE^SJ  IGOO,  blactt  Utter*  9/uiny  verses, 
4io.  half  calJtU 

3545  Prindplee  of  the  DiffiBfential  Calculus, 
by  Jo.  jErxyJD,  1831,  Sto.  boartk,  1$  (co&t  l^) 

3546  HIPP0CMAT18  Opera,  Latine, 
Basil,  And.  Cratander,  1526,  foUo,  half  calf,  9« 

The  title  \b  in  n  well-engTaved  Avoml-out  border, 
contiiiaing  25  heads  of  Solomon  tho  I'hilonophers  and 
poets,  the  bottom  hIiows  Homer,  at  the  Pfarian-/nnA, 
iK?in^  crowned  by  the  Another  pog^  has  also 

a  handsome  borJer,  ut  the  top,  a  humorous  scene  of 
a  fox  carryinir  olF  a  icoose,  pursued  by  tlie  ^'illager8 : 
at  bottom,  a  oaooe  of  German  downs  with  bag-piper. 
These  ornaments  are  supposed  to  be  designed  by 
Hans  HoLnKiN. 

3547  HIPPOCRATIS  Ojiera,  per  lanvm 
COKNAUIVM  Latine  conscripta,  Paris.,  1546, 
Svo.  i\\\.i:!k.,Jinc  cuiUeNtpui  art/  Enylibh  calf  bind- 
ing^ 10« 

Ol(^  i/i.i('ripfin)is  : — "lib",  pniil.  ^fnrt.  pt  iij'  iiij*" 

This  is  the  auto|.Ta]>!i  of  \V.  Man-iiall,  who  was 
Prineinal  of  Albon  Hall,  Oxf.,  from  1547  to  1688. 
Arforflin'^'  to  A.  Wootl  he  was  liurit d  in  the  Church 
of  Merton  Colle{fe,  "cui  majj^iiaiu  librorum  vim  do- 
naverut." 

liber  Qulielmi  Duni  Medici  londinensia 
cx  dono  Gulielmi  Martiali.s  qtiundam 
jn  iiieipalis  aula?  Albunn'fP  Jn  Oxooia.*' 
"  Thv  Wid  be  Dun  6  Jjon\e  " 

3548  Aphorismi  JflPPOCRATIS,  Gr.  ct 
Lat.,  Interp.  Nic.  Lkdxiceno,  Paris,,  1542, 
Svo.  old  ttiii/i^'.  d  calf  binding,  4f 


3549  UlProciiATES  de  Aere,  6ic,  ab 
Adr.  Alucano  BluetntiM,  Paris,,  Oorbin,, 
1557,iMm/poMl«yM<foMMfMJ!i^4t^>  8vo.  2e 

3550  HIPPOCRATIS  do  Morbis  Mulie- 
rum  liber,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  cum  Explicatione,  Mavr. 
CouD.i.i  s,  Ptiri.s.,  D.  Ducalle,  sub  Bn<:c)>h(tU), 
15S5,  icUh  Jtiise  an  Emperor  on  hort>t:back, 
folio,  vellum  tcrapper,  3s 

3551  HIPPOCRATIS  Praenotiones,  Gr. 
et  Lat.,  cum  Notis,  Lvd.  DUBBTUS,  ImL  Par., 
1621,  folio,  calf,  3s 

3o52  M.  HIPPOCRATES  Frospcri  Mar- 
tian! Notationibus  Explicatus,  Homa,  1626, 

folio,  calf,  3« 

3553  CEconomia  HIPPOCRATIS  Alpha- 
beti  Serie,  Anvtio  FoESio  authore,  Oen.,  1662, 

folio,  3^ 

oo'A  Ecclesiastical  History  from  Moses  to 
Luther,  in  Verse,  by  Thos.  HOBBES  of 
Malmesbury,  E.  Curll,  1722,  8vo.  calf,  3« 

3555  Pleasant  ConceiU  of  Old  HOBSON, 
1607,  reprint,  2s 

3556  The  Hoary  Head  Crowned,  a  Samoa 

at  U  RACK  LEY  at  Funerall  of  Fran.  WALBlNKy 
by  Tho.  HODGES,  Oj^,,  1652,  4to.  3« 

3557  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  by  B.  HO  J)  G  SOX,  178G,  4to.  2« 

35.58  Works  of  W.  HOGARTH,  by  Clerk, 
1810,  tnany  plates,  royal  8vo.  2  vols,  half 
bound,  Ut 

3559  The  JACOBITE  RELICS  of  SooTw 

LAND,  the  Songs,  Airs,  and  Legends,  Col- 
lected and  Illustrated  by  James  HOGG,  1819- 
21,  with  the  turns,  Svo.  2  vols,  boards,  uncut, 
U16t 

3560  ElemeDta  of  Spoech,  Letters,  Peocwni 
Deaf  and  DUMB,  by  W.  MOLDBBt  1660, 

8vo.  2« 

3.361  Clironicles  of  Knoland,  [to  the  Con- 
quest,] Scotland,  and  Ikelande,  by  Kaphaell 
HOLIN8HED,  6^.BM^1577,%I«ftUttfr, 
first  edition,  with  mmtjf  tO00a<ui$f  fotio,  tUl^ 

half  calf,  21  2s 

3502  Pharniacopoca  a  Brlcio  Bavderono, 
nunc  a  Sene  Doctiss.  Fhilemone  HOLLAXDO 
in  Lat  Serm.  CooTersa,  Lond.,  1639,  venet  on 
ffoUamr*  death  by  T,  JST.  folio,  ea^,  8e 

35G3  The  Valley  of  Vision,  in  20  Sermons, 
by  Ki.  HOLSIVORTH,  D.I).,  Vice  Ch.  of 
Can)l).,  Preacher  at  St.  Peter's  Poore,  Lond., 
1G51,  -\-  The  People's  HAPFiNESbE,  a  Sermon 
at  Cambridge  by  H.  H0LD8WOBXH,  Ckunb^ 
1642,  =  4to.ojtfco^,4e 

35G4  Elements  of  Criticism,  [by  Tlcnrj' 
HOME  Lord  Kaimes,]  &thedn,,  Edinb,,  1774, 

8vo.  2  vols,  cii/f,  3,? 

3505  HOMERI  Ilias  et  Odyssca,  Gr.  et 
Lat,  Amat,,  Elzbfir,,  1656, 4to.  calf,  3« 
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3966  J70ilffi'i27lLIA8,ODT8SEA,BATRACH., 

Hymm,  Fuacjmenta,  Gr.,  cum  Notis,  Oxon.f 
typ.  Clarend.y  1821-27,  Svo.  4  yoiB.  handaonufy 

boundy  calf,   tit,  uulfon/i,  14* 

3567  The  Iliad  of  UOMER,  (Greek,)  with 
Copious  English  NoUs,  by  W.  TROLLOPE, 
1853,  8to.  Mk,  U 


3580  Qvinti  UORATII^Xwsta.  OvmA,Land,, 
Aeseis  TABULis  nroiDiT  Johannes  PINE, 

ll'i'i-'Sl,  enh'rc/i/  cu'jrnvcd  un  ro/ipcr  as  ^^(lltu~ 
ftrn'pt  of  a  beautiful  Roi/nni  C/mrdc/rr,  royal 
Svo.   2  vols.   FliLsii  OLD  HED  MOiiOUCOf  tvith 

broad  gilt  hordert,  gUt  9dgBif  61 15f 
8581  Q,  ffORATII  Flacci  OpebAi  com 


3568  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  IIOMEJl,  trans-  Notis  Variorum,  (Car.  Combe,)  1792,  jwrtrait, 
lated  into  Blank  Verse,  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  J^nelu  printed,  4to.  2  vols,  russia,  extra,  12« 
CowpER,  1809,  Svo.  4  vols,  boards,  Gs  3^2  HORACE,  Literal EngUah,  Smabt,  2t 

riurimorum  SANCTORUM,  alioruraque  ijJcTO-  Lf.^fv'^^nX^  Nobdissimw 

BUM. super EuANOEUASdeTemporeet  Sanctis,  ^f'^^'"  ^.'''t^- 

factwePdroDrac  iuniore  in  Inclita  Spirensium  nf"sis  Pvelhe  Historia  eiusdem  >Iauortia'  \  ir- 

uut.aU  iLrUd  by  the  liubncator,  folio,  thick.  ^?^?'lfL£^*iPr/i?lE' 
thendeBc<merediuh  ancient  veUiin  Antiphmal  \  l"i  ^  fF^^l  'lf  """^r^  hf  ^  QauUi^,  4to. 

u-ith  4  line  Music,  1G«  half  calf  U  IGs 


This  is  the  Book  of  Homilies  appointed  by  Charle- 
magne. The  first  leaf  contains  his  Prologue. 

8570  Crrtainb  Sermons  [or  HOMILIES] 

appointed  by  the  Queencs  Maiestle,  to  be  de- 
cliircd  and  read,  by  all  Parsons,  Vicars,  and 
Curates,  Newly  imprinted  in  partes,  according 
as  is  mencioned  in  the  booke  of  common  pray- 
ers, 1587,  tlfck  Inter.  4to.  cofr, 

Contetnporart/  ftignature : — 

"Jo.  AiJeyu  St  Murf^arets  near  Itoch ester." 

3o71  The  Eveky-Day  Book.  l)y  W.  IIONE, 
voL  1st,  1826,  ls<  M&i.,  170  cuuruviiiaSf  Svo. 

3572  H00D*8  CoMio  Annual,  1831,  1832, 
1833,  1835,  1837,  many  funny  and  reaUy  hik- 

thoroits  cttts,  12mo.  5  vols 


OS 


3073  Roman  JUbtory,  by  2s.JI00K£,  1738, 
4to.  2  vols.  2s 

3574  Ecdesiasticall  Politie,  5tli  booke,  by 
BL  SOOKER,  mi,  fol.,  AaJTea^,  neat,  4s 

3575  A  Declaration  of  the  x.  holye  com- 
maundements  of  almighty  God,  by  John 
UOUPER  (oft.  Bp.  of  Worcester),  witli  cer- 
tayne  new  addieions  made  by  the  same  maister 
IIoui  ER,  Rich.  Jugge,  1550,  btadt  Ifttsr,  8to. 

calf,  neat,  1/  4« 

3576  An  Ouersight  and  dclibcracion  vpon 
the  holy  Prophete  JONAS,  made  and  vttered 
before  the  kynges  maiestae,  by  Jbon  HOPER 
in  lent  last  past,  Jhon  Daye,  1550,  itack  ISltfT. 

8vo.  1/  4.s^ 

3577  A  bricfe  and  clcare  Confession  of  the 
Christian  fayth,  containing  an  hundreth  articles, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Cbeede  of  the 

Apostles,  uritttn  bv  that  learned  and  godly 
5!artvr,  I.  HOOVER,  Bvshop  of  Gloccstcr, 
Christ.  Barler,  laSl,  blark  letter,  Hvo.  1<5>- 

3578  Tlic  Connexion  of  Geology  and  Mag- 


3584  Wooil-Cuts.-^HORE  B.  V.  Marie, 
in  vsum  Romanum,  Peuue.nl'stis  BlBLlE  Fl- 
QUBIS  CIBCUMSEPTB,    &  NOUIS  lUAGINIBUS 

Exornate,  Paris.,  ThieUviann  Keruer,  1526, 
printed  in  red  and  bhtrh,  xcith  lartje  frood-cuts, 
also  a  border  round  every  page  with  a  Dance  of 
Defnih  Semiu  and  many  other  grotesques,  8vo. 
1118s 

3585  Discourses  on  Several  Subjects  and 
Occasions,  by  Geo.  IIORXE  Bp.  of  Norwich, 
1803, />or/.,  Svo.  4  vols,  calf  neat,  4s 

36S6  Sermons,  by  S.  HORiiLEY,  Bp.  of 
St  Asaph,  1812,  8to.  8  toIs.  half  calf,  neat,  6« 

3587  Greg.  HORSTTF  Decas  Pharmac  Ex- 
ereitationirai,  Giees.,  IGII,  uncut,-^JAe.  ZyiK* 
GKRi  Principiorum  Ciiymicorum  Ezamen, 
Ra&il.,  1606,  =  Svo.  old  calf ,  3« 

3588  Imputation  of  Christ's  RicnTEOi'S- 
NES8,  by  Tho.  JIOTVHKES  R,  of  Stanton  by 
Highworth,  Wilts,  1675,  Svo,  23 

3589  An  Antidote  a-^ainst  Hen.  Haggars 
Poysonous  Pamphlet,  me^  Foundation  of  the 

Font  disco  vend,  his  Sophutiy  against  Infant 
Baptism,  kc.  detected,  by  Aylmar  HOUGH' 
TON  of  Prces  Salop,  1659,  4to.  4« 

3590  Plans,  Views,  Sections,  &c.,  of 
HOUGHTON  PAIIK,  16  Large  Plates  en- 
graved by  Fottrdrinier,  5s 

5591  The  Bxsmple  of  Humilitt,  by  Will. 

nOUGIirON  of  Ordsol  Nott.,1655,  dedicated 
to  Ellennr  Countess  if  ll'avtricl,*  cVc,  -|-  the 
Christian  8  Desire,  by  W.  Houghton  of  Bick- 
nor  Kent,  1650,  dedicated  to  Sir  Edw,  Worliey 
and  hie  Religioue  Lady,  zn  4to.  in  1  toL  12s 

•  This  nnifst  have  been  the  copy  prej-oiidd  tu  (he 
Cuunte80  by  the  dedicator,  as  it  contains  her  auto- 
graph s^natnre : — 

"  E  wjirwickc" 

netism,  by  Evan  HORKINSf  1844,  plates^  'J'his  Lndy  was  tlit-  dsiuirliti  r  of  Sir  ni.  Ii.  Wdrdt y  of 
8v0.cMA,4s  nVortlfV  York.-liiiv  ;    marriitl   J.  Sir  Henrv  Ixe  of 

Qi^7a  Tko  VV.,^»k.       4t.«  !>  D»„  A  T^»««,1  F''i<l^'*-   Hart.;   t>.   IMw.  riitfUtie  K.  of 

35*9  The  Works  of  the  R.  Rev.  &  Learned  ,  ^  j^^,^^^  j^j^.j,  ^  of  Wuruick,  i^jinij hisard 

Ezecb.  UOVKINS,  Bp.  of  JU-Derry,  li01,|wife;  4.  Edw.  Montagu  &  of  Haoehcstitr,  being  his 
fort.,  folio,  ea{f,  7<  ^  dth  wU'e. 
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3592  Day  HOURS  of  the  Church,  with 
Oregorian  Tones,  1844, 12mOb  ea|f,  ^  2* 

3593  Old  Manuscript:— A.  Lady's  UOUSE- 
KBBPINO  BOOK  of  <*  Money  Laid  Out*  &c. 
from  1686  to  1719,  very  use/tti  for  Miiory  of 
Prkea  and  of  Manner 8^  folio,  6« 

3594  The  Biuttish  Princes,  an  Heroic 
Poem,  by  Hon.  Edw.  HO  WARD^  1669,  8vo. 
origmal  ca^,  3« 

31105  A  D^auBtiaft  against  the  Poyson  of 
Supposed  PiiOPnEClES,  ALx.,  by  Hen.  IIO- 
WARDMt  4to.  old  giU  vellum  torapper,  no 
title,  3« 

3596  Old  Manuscript : — Genealogical  Trees 

of  the  Families  of  IIOWABD,  NOTTINGHAM, 

AuuNEELL,  Vkue,  and  of  the  Princely  Fa- 
milies of  Europe,  aboat  1030,  small  folio,  18s 

3597  Dodona's  Grove,  or  the  Vocall  Forest, 
by  Ja.s.  JIOU'EL,  (1645,)  plates,  28 

3598  Londinopolis,  an  Historicall  Discourse 
or  Perlustration  of  LoNDOM  and  Wbstmimstbb, 

by  Jam.  110  WEL  Esq.,  1657,  full  length 
etched  portrait  of  him  in  a  forest  tcith  his  aryns 
ntarshalledf  and  General  I  iew  of  Old  London 
2y  SbUar,  foUo,  18« 

3699  Two  Essays,  OVnys  Art  of  Lote,  and 
Hebo  and  Leandek  of  MUSAEU8,  by  a  Well- 
wisher  to  the  Mathematicks  [Tbos.  MOJT}, 

1682,  4to.  3* 

3600  The  Examination  of  Mens  Wits,  in 
irhioh  by  Discouering  the  Varietie  of  Natures 

is  Shewed  for  what  Profession  each  one  is 
apt,  by  John  HUARTE,  Enjjlished  by  11. 
C[AR£W  Sheriff  of  Cornwailj,  1684,  dedicaUd 
to  Sir  Jhk  CMolphin,  4to.  6$ 

3601  Roman  CMAofibr-- Wayto tlieChnieh 

by  11.  TIJ'DLESTONE,  andBnstos  Senior 
by  TALBOT,  1844,  8vo.  2« 

3()02  Aphorisms  of  Scripture  determining 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  by  Q,  HUGHES, 
no  place  nor  printer,  b^i$9Mt  to  ho  printed  at 
Pfymouth,  1670,  deHeatod  to  Zatfy  Mwrgaret 

Biiscatren,  8vo.  3a 

3(J03  The  Beauties  of  Cambria,  60  Viows  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  by  H.  HUdllES, 
prettily  engraved  wood-cuts,  oblong  4  to.  Is 

3604  Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  &  Albania, 
by  Thos.  Smart  MWOMJBS,  1820,  plates  and 
nuijpt,  4to.  2  vols,  boardo,  6$  (ooot  61 6§J 

3609  RUOITBS's  Qnmiei,  or  Choice  Cases 

for  Moots,  Points  of  Law  not  Kesolvcd  in  the 
Books,  by  Will  HUGHES,  1675, 12mo.  4s 

3606  Impemtorum  Eomaaorvm  Libellvs,  i  I^^ems,  by  Roscommon,  Drtden,  Dennis, 
(Jo.  HVTTICmi)  vna  cum  imapinlbus  ad  Morris,  Kath.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Singer,  and 
uiuam  effegiem  expressis.  Argent.,  (Jephalaus,  others,  with  Death  a  Vision  by  Mr.  KEY NOLDS, 


3607  KEGULACanomcobum  Regllaiuuii 
per  HUOONBM  de  BAMCKKVicrosB  OOM- 
HEntario  dcclarata,  Paris.,  Oospard  Pkilippt, 
no  date,  tXatk  letter,  8vo.  6« 

3608  Essays  Moral  nnd  PoUtical,  [by  Dav. 
HUME,}  2nd  edn.,  Edinburgh,  1742,  12mo. 
2  Tols.  old  mottlod  eo^,  oxtra,  gUt  bordont  4« 

8609  Historyof  EN0LAiii^byDaTid.£n7Jtfi; 
1772,  port,  Sto.  6  vola.  eojf,  6s 

3610  Parallels,  or  a  Short  Discourse  betweoi 

the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches,  by 
RfobertJ  HIUMES],  printed  for  the  author, 
1676,  Wth  a  JUtany  agauut  Popery,  8va  3t 

361 1  A  Refoynder  to  Mr.  Drake,  or  a  Reply 

unto  his  Book,  a  Boundary  to  the  holy  Mount, 
which  [Book]  is  found  so  dreadfuU  that  the 
People  do  exceeding  quake  and  fear,  lest  they 
be  consumed,  by  Jo.  HUMFREY  of  Froome 
Somersetn  1664, 8m  3s 

3612  HUMPHMBT  CUMKEB,  2  Tola. 
calf,  2« 

3613  The  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  COINS 
of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Fao-similes,  (printed 
in  their  Proper  Metals,)  by  H.N.  iflZtf> 
PHRA  YS,  1 849,  fuU  ofongrmooi  omamenU, 

8vo.  f/i'/t,  gilt  edges,  12s 

3614  The  Bishops'  Right  in  Capital  Causes 
in  Parliament,  by  Tho.  HUXT,  1682,  8vo.  2s 

3615  On  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun- 
Shot  Wounds,  by  Jo.  HUNTER,  1794,  port, 
by  Sharp,  4to.  ca^,  3s 

3616  The  Athanasian  Creed,  a  Sermon  at 
the  Visitation  at  Taunton,  by  Jas.  HURLY  oi 
Wilton,  Somers.,  1747,  8vo.  2« 

3617  History  of  the  Province  of  Massachc- 
SBTT8  Bat,  from  1749  to  1774,  Iqr  Thoa. 
HUTCHBNSON,  Qowior,  1828, 8vo.  chth, 

128 

3618  Danish: — Udtog  af  en  Dagbog  holden 
i  Aaien  e  1777-80  paa  en  Reiae  imoemTraK- 

LAND,  Italien,  Frankbioi^  o^BovLhXD,  af 

A.  C.  Hirill),  8vo.  3» 

3619  The  First  Motive  of  T(heopbilus) 
H(YGG0NSJ  Maister  of  Arts,  and  lately 
Minister  to  svspe^  the  Integrity  of  his  Religion, 
which  was  Detection  of  Falsebood  in  D.  Hum- 
FREY,  1).  Field,  &  other  learned  Protestants 
touching  Purgatory  and  Prayer  for  the 
Dead,  widi  his  Partievhnr  Conaideiationt  to 
Embrace  the  Catholic  Doctbine,  &e^  jMwIsif 
(beyond  sea )  1609,  8vo.  Oa- 

This  convert  afterwards  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

3620  A  Collection  of  DmNEj^Flfi^riS^  and 


1526,  tcith  his  large  devise  a  doce  two  serpents 
and  a  stone,  the  title  in  a  handsome  border  of 
liiicchuses,  leather  bottle,  oloo  the  hoodo  of 
the  Emperors,  8vo.  Is 


and  God  the  Creator  by  lur.  Daxibl,  1719, 

front.,  12mo.  3« 

3021  I A  CKE  of  both  rides,  a  Godly  Ad- 
monition touching  Neuters,  1626, 4to.  Ss 
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3622  Leonardi  lA  CCJFINI  in  Nouvm  Li- 
brvm  Kasis  Arabi  Commentaria,  Basil.,  per 
Petrvm  Pemam,  1664,  voith  his  devise,  +  Old 
JfofMtfcnjp/.— Nicholai  MAOCHBLLI  IVacta- 
to«  de  Morbo  Oallico,  =:  4to.  old  English  calf, 
frith  old  block  stamped  in  $iher,MSS»  NUee  by 
Dean  Turner,  \2s 

3623  Military  Surveying,  Sketching  in  the 
Pield,  Plan  Bniring,  &c.,  by  Lieut.-CoL  Basil 
JACKSON,  1868,  ptaiM,  Sto.  S« 

3624  The  True  EccLESlAtTICAL  TEMPER, 

Divinity  and  Eccl.  TTist  Interwoven,  3  Serm.  at 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Strand,  by  io,  JACKSON, 
1641,  12mo.  2s 

3625  WoiunofThomMJ^C!2ri90iV;D.D., 
his  Comments  on  the  Creed,  &c.,  Ist  vol.  with 
Life,  (by  E.  VAUonAN,)  1653,  fol.,  old  calf,  Us 

In  the  binding  are  two  leaves  of  Music  in  writing 
refill.  Elizabeth,  with  words,  "Take  hert  of  grace 
folov  Um  race  and  tho  trew  traoe  of  god'a  pure  wozd" 

3626  Works  of  HOdebniid  X^i  COB,  1735, 
8vo.  calf,  2s 

3627  Enoch's  Walk,  a  Funerall  Sermon  on 
Rieh.  ViKEs,  by  Tho.  JACOMBE,  1656,  tcith 
numy  Funereal  Verses,-^ A  Farewell  Sermon  at 
Great  Ayton  Yorkshire,  by  Geo.  EVANKE 
Chaplain  to  Sir  Geo.  Narwood,  printed  [at 
York  f]  in  the  year  1663,+ Via  Lactea,  M  ay  to 
True  Blesseonbbs,  by  Tho.  CHEESMAN, 
with  his  Vindication,  lfi63,  -f  Awakening 
Warning  to  the  Wolull  World,  by  a  Voyce  in 
three  Nations,  in  a  Dissertation  on  that  Fatal 
Conjunction  of  all  the  Planets  in  Saoitakius 
to  come  to  pass  the  ^  day  of  Dec.  1G62,  in 
which  it  is  Evinced  that  the  Glorious  Coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  at  hand,  aut.  Petro  SERA- 
RIO,  Anut^  1662,  +  Voice  of  the  Shepherd 
through  the  CSouds  to  his  Lambs  on  Earth, 
shewing  a  Way  of  Escape  from  the  Dragon's 
Subtil  ties,  (  Quaker,)  noplace  nor  printer,  1663, 
4-  Thunder  from  the  Throne  of  God  against 
the  Temples  of  Idols,  to  the  Church  in  Ed- 
MONDSBURT,  Sam.  CHIDLEY,  -f  Narrative  of 
the  Apprehending,  Trial,  and  Execution  of  Jo. 
JAMES  at  Tiburne  (for  High  Treason  at  a 
Quaker's  Meetino  at  Bulstalie  Alley  White- 
Chappel),  with  Death  of  Several  Persons  since 
active  in  that  Matter,  1662,  =  4to.  1/  Is 

3628  JACQUELINE  de  BAVKRE,  (A. 
1415,  &c.,)  La  Ilaye,  1833,  8vo.  2  vols.  3* 

8629  America:^ A  New  History  of  JA- 
MAICA, from  the  Earliest  Acoonnts  to  the 
taking  of  Porto  Bello,  by  V.  Adn.  Vernon, 
with  the  Characters  of  its  Uovemois,  2nd  edn., 
1740,  map,  8vo.  calf,  6« 

3630  The  New  JAMAICA  Magazine,  Vol. 
I&2lbrl796,  SamiJapod$la  Vega,  8vo.  2 
TOls.  in  1,  uncut,  Gs 

3631  The  Workes  of  King  I  AMES,  pub- 
lished bv  Bp.  las.  Montagu,  port,  of  James 
and  (jfP*  Cnaries  a  boy  by  Si.  Pass,  folio,  rouyh 
copy,  old  M8&  NoU§,  8s 


3632  The  Trve  Lawe  of  Free  Monarchies, 
[by  King  JAM£S,}  Zand.,  WMyratfe,  1603, 

sm.  8vo.  2« 

3633  A'.  JAMES  /..— BasiUcon  Devon,  his 
Maiesties  Instrrelions  to  his  Dearest  Sonne 
Ubn&t,  1608, 8fo.  or^Mea^,  4s 

3634  Remonstrance  of  JAMES  L  for  the 
Right  of  Kings  against  Gazd.  of  Pebbon, 

Vamb.,  1679,  4  to.  3s 

3635  Memoirs  of  JAMES  II,  1821,  porL, 
8to.  2  Tols.  half  calf,  neat,  4s 

8686  JAMSSihB  Thiid  nrored  to  be  Fuller 
the  Third,  1718,  8vo.  2s 

3637  A  Treatise  of  the  CoRRtJPTiON  of  Scrip- 
ture, Councils,  and  Fathers  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  by  Tho.  JA  MES,  Keeper  of  Bodle/s 
Library,  1688,  8tow  calf,  6* 

8688  On  the  ConstmoCion  of  Maps,  by  Alex. 
JAMIB60N,m^^wo.2t 

^  3639  Recherches  sur  I'Ancien  Peuple  FiNOIS, 
d'anrt^s  les  Rapports  de  la  Langue  Fmoise  avec 
la  Langue  Grecque,  par  Nils  IDMAX,  (with 
VOOABULAST,)  Strasb.,  1778,  8vo.  half  russia, 
neal,  6$ 

3640  A  Mixture  of  Scholasticall  Divinttt 
with  Practicall,  by  Hen.  lEANESotdMm 
Som.,  Oxf,  1656,  4to.  calf,  25 

3641  The  British  Historv,  translated  from 
JEFFREY  of  Monmouth,' with  a  Large  Pre- 
face hy  Aaron  Thompson,  1718,  8to.  sa|r,  At 

At  tlif  end  is  u  Poem  in  90  UsSB  ia  pSDoQlRithtf 
of  Dean  Conybeare  b^^inning, 

Strike  En^and  fbr  the  right" 

3642  The  Works  of  ludge  lENKIXS, 
1648, 8vo.  2s 

3643  Exposition  of  JuDE,  by  W.  JEN 
KYX,  1st  part,  (Yerses  1—8,)  1692,  4to.  calf, 

neat,  As 

3644  Inslitutum  Societatis  JESU,  ex  De- 
creto  Congregationis  Generalis  XIV.  Auctum, 
Pragee,  1705,  folio,  2  vols,  in  1,  very  thick,  old 
wooden  pigskin  binding,  with  brau  okupt,  18s 

3645  Lea  Protincialf.s,  or  the  Mystery  of 
JESVITIS3IE  Discoucrcd  in  Certain  Letters, 
[by  B.  Pascal,  translated,]  2nd  edn.,  1658, 
12mo.  old  ffiU  o^et,  4s 

3G1G  A  further  Discovery  of  the  Mystery  of 
JESUITLSME,  in  a  CollecUon  of  SemaU 
Pieces,  representing  the  Humours,  Design's, 
and  Practises  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (the  Je- 
suits upon  the  Scaffold  for  Gapitall  dimes  in 
GuiKNNE,  by  P.  Jarrigius,  the  Calumnies  of 
Jas.  liEAUFEs  refuted,  Se(  ret  Instructions, 
the  Reasons  why  the  Jesuits  are  liated,  by  F, 
Gaundub,  Discovery  of  their  Politieks,  the 
Prophecy  of  St  HiLDBTABO— translated,)  1668, 
12mo.  6» 

3647  The  JESUITS'  Loyalty  Manifested 
in  three  Treatises  by  them,  with  a  Preface. 
1677,4to.2s 
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3018  Ancient  English  Roman  CafhoUc 
roiibna.— Prayers,  I£iiUS  MATii<:N8,  The 
Office  of  the  Croae,  diUo  of  the  Holyghost,  a 
briefe  fourmeof  CSonfessIon,  &c.,  (so  the  running 
tides,  title  page  iranting^  about  1580,)  tlarfe 
letter*  English  printitig^  -if  A  Callcnder  for 
Yeares,  vith  Certaine  Additions  thereunto 
belonging,  Also  an  introduction  to  praicr, 
(Dowatjf J  lo07, -f  Certaine  ])(  vovt  and  Godly 
Petitions  commonly  called  lESVS  PsALTER, 
(with  Godlv  and  Devout  Praiers  by  SirThomas 
MOORE  WKile  he  was  a  Prisoner  in  the  Tower,) 
vo  plttccy  S-r.,  1596,  ~\-  A  Methode  to  dilate  on 
the  Psalter,  or  great  Hosarie  of  our  Ladie, 
printed  at  Antwerp^  1598,  tcith  etchings  pasted 
on  but  aorne  have  peeled  off^'^a  vnaU  tjuare 
book  in  tho  old  wropiptr 

3G49  The  Works  of  Bp.  JEWELL,  1611, 
folio,  very  thick,  good  eapjf,  Oa^,  noot,  wants 

general  title,  \2s 

36o0  A  UhFFXCE  of  the  AroLOGlE  of  the 
Churehe  of  England,  by  lohn  IBWEL  Bishop 
of  Sarisburic,    1567,  Uacft  IfttlT,  folio*  old 

wooden  binding,  IQs 

With  nuto«jrniph  of  "  Michatll  Dalton,"  tMrioe  re- 
j)e-jited,  on  the  title; — Queen's  CouiktI  to  Eliv-abfth 
aciunst  the  Diadplinariaiu,  and  author  of  **The 
Goontiry  JvaHoe,**  m. 


3656  The  Practical  Cabinet  Makeh,  UP- 
HOLSTEKEH,  and  Complete  Decoratok'^ 
INSTRUCTOR,  .^ny  plaU$,  oolourod  emd 

plain,  4to.  cloth,  II  \  s 

The  word  Upholstery,"  obviously  enough,  means 
that  part  of  the  niniitare  of  a  booae  whioh  oonsisto  of 

clrn]M'rv,  kc.  suspentlcd  from,  or  uphrhl  by,  ri-^\d 
supports,  as  tlie  curtains  froui  the  toster  of  ii  bed,  or 
window  rod,  Suh  The  word  probably  q.\m  includes 
the  riprid  supports  themnelve8,  und  the  cordii|re  and 
uppanituH  for  moving  theia  thereon.  When  therefore 
an  old  English  writer  8|x«aks  of  a  "  ship's  upholstery," 
it  is  at  once  manifest  that  he  means  the  Hnip's  liang- 
ing-  drapery  or  sails  and  their  cordage  orrifrjnng,and 
pi'rliiii)>  till"  iii;i>ts  and  yards  by  which  tliey  ar«.'  siiji- 
portod  and  upon  which  they  are  in  like  manner 
mored.  And  the  Rteat  merit  of  the  Ugan  hs  the  in- 
stantly jirrf  ri\ p(l  ])(  rrrction  of  thn  analf^y.  A  very 
learnrd  Gentleman  whose  signature  is  "Tuo.ma.s 
Bovs,"  seema  to  have  a  diffinvnt  view^  of  the  nintter. 
He  lately  sent  a  very  lon;r  contribution  to  n  little 
Literary  Misoelluny,  in  which  liuvinj^  uiissed  lii.-*  ob- 
ject at  the  start,  be  takes  a  most  extensive  cireuit 
through  the  lexicography  of  the  world,  in  which  game 
of  hide  and  seek  he  more  than  once  actually  "bums" 
without  becoming  con-'^cioiis  of  thciiii  ica-t  a  tt  inj>era- 
ture,  and  retumafivm  his  (aroumnavigation  bringing 
with  hfm  nothinfr  hatefldMioe  that  he  koowa  aouiaip 
about  this  very  simple  qnestioiB* 

'Mh'il  In  hoc  volumine  paruo  in  qnantitate: 
maximo  in  virtutc  continentur  infroscripti  co- 
dices.— Liber  hysagoge  JOANNITII,  Liber 
Phylarkti  dePulsibus,  (and  13  other  Ancient 


8Wl   The  ILLU8TRATB1>  LONDON  „  ,.  ,  ^  ,  , 

NEWS,  from  June  1847  to  Dec.  1855,  mrt«y  |  Tracts  of  the  Arabic  andChr.k  lathers, 

ikomand  cuts,  folio,  17  vols,  in  numbers,  1/  14«  ^'C.)  iwprr><sum  Venrtiis  per  Pvtruni  bi  rgemen- 


About  8  numbere  are  supposed  to  be  absent. 

S'V'j'i  Ilistorv  of  the  Plans  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  inUTlSll  IXDIA,  and  llcgulation 
of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  no  place  nor 
jmnitr,  1798, 4to.  hoank,  6» 

S658  EfTANOELTUM  INFANTUB^  vel  liber 
Apocrypbus  de  Infantia  Servatoius,  Syriace 

et  Latine,  Notis  Tllustravit  Tlenr.  SlKK,  Trnj. 
ad  Rhen.,  1697,  bvo.  with  an  auUtgraph  Syriac 
inscription  on  the  title  signed  by  <M  emfior  S, 
SlSSt*  volbtm,  noat,  7e 

3654  Iatkapologia,  Liber  in  qfo  mvlta  ad- 

versvs  Barbaros  Medicos  Dispiitantur,  CoLLE- 
GiiQUE  Modus  Ostcnditur,  lo,  Phil.  IXGRAS- 


sem,  1507,  thick  letter,  8vo.  contemporary  Eng- 
lish etUf  binding,  ttamped  with  Liontt  €m0lm, 

the  binder*s  mark  and  initials  "u  .  portions 
of  ancient  vellum  MS.  service  book  inside^  many 
MSS.  Xotes  bg  Dean  Ti  USER,  \2s 

3658  Practical  Sermons,  by  Theoph.  St. 
JOHNt  8to.  2  voIb.  halfcn^,  mmI,  2f 

3659  Histoorr  of  P)Tates,  from  then:  Ilise,  by 
Capt.  Chaa.  JOHNSON,  1725,  Svo.  calf,  3« 

3660  lllustratinns  on  the  Deviations  of  the 
CoMi  AS  by  Cai)t.  Edw.  J.  JOHNSON,  1852, 
plates,  8vo.  cloth,  3« 

3661  The  Academy  of  LOVB,  deflcribine  the 
Folly  of  Youno-men  and  the  Fallacie  of  Wo- 
MFx,  by  John  JOHNSON  Gent,  1641,  4to. 


SIA,  VeneU,  Gryphius,  with  Im  devise  of  a  i  ^^jr ^alV  ^^g^t, 

!7nj5^M,+DifferentiaeAnimalivra  Qvadrvpedvm     Xt  the  end      Love's lihrarv,''  oneartloleefwhidi 


ffriji 

sec.  I-ocos  Communes,  To.  FABRICIO  Mon- 
tano  auth.,  Tigvri,  A.  et  I.  Ge/taner,  1555,  with 
their  small  cross-hatched  decisCf  death's  head, 
4rc,,  ^oU fell  wrapper,  It 

With  some  Melea  kj  Dmh  Turner  tiie  Exile 
Botanist. 

3655  I  P.  IXOBASSIA  de  Purgatione, 
Venet.,  1568,  4to.  old  wrapper,  the  fly  leaves 
areporHon*  of  the  PoaUor  of  a  very  oanyfoUo 

Common  Pragrr,  5s 
Very  old  writinfj : — 

**  Sum  liber  Johannis 

Collinfrsrrid<re  nnti 
dintoiiir  als  donius 
tonic  in  Gendtato 
Buk. 


is  "There  was  nUo  Shn'kiyjHc're,  who  [w  Cupid  in- 
formed mo)  creepes  into  the  women's  closets  about 
bedtime,  and  if  it  were  not  for  some  of  the  old  oot-ef- 

date  Grandames  (who  are  Bet  over  thf  re^^t  a8  tn  tor- 
esses)  the  young  nparkish  Girles  would  r«  ad  ia 
Shahe.tpcere  day  and  night,  io  that  ttiey  would  ojien 
flic  P.oolvc  orloine,  and  tlie  men  with  a  Fescue  in 
their  hands  should  point  to  the  Vorse."— p.  99. 

3662  Typographia,  or  the  PRWrBB's  Iv- 
STRUC7P0B,,  with  an  an  Account  of  the  Ork  iv 
of  Prtnttnt;,  Lives  of  the  Printers  of  Englaiul 
from  Caxton,  [with  Collations  of  their  Works, 
&c]  Ancient  and  Modem  ALPLABBT8,  tnd 
Pnctice  of  the  Art,  by  J.  JOHNSON,  1824, 
Ongravijrgs,  tt/pographienl  feats.  S'C,  small  8vo. 
2  vols.  Ljbgs  Pj£EM,  haif  cloth,  uncut,  I2s 
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3663  The  Workh  of  Samuel  JOHNSON, 
IJj.  D.,  1787,  port,  8vo.  1 1  vols,  good  old  calf, 

3664  Dr.  S.  JOnNSOirs  English  Dicno- 
KAILT,  1796, /wrte.,  4ta  2  rdk,  eajr,  naai,  U  U 

3665  Musical  Bdieks  of  the  Welsh  Babds, 
by  £dw.  J0NB8, 1800,  mtiMe  oni^,  folio,  As 

3666  The  Bathes  of  BATHES  AYBE, 

Wondorfull  and  most  Excellent  agaynst  very 
maiipf  Sicknesses,  approued  by  authoritie, 
oonftmied  by  reason,  &c.,  by  lohn  lONES 
Phwition,  1 572,  at  Asple  Hall  besydes  Notting- 
am,  pnnfrfl  for  W.  lone*,  13  Maii,  blarfe  Ifttcr. 
with  Poems  by  Tho.  Chiirchyarde,  ^c,  copi/  of 
old  map  in8crted,-Y\^\iii  Benefit  of  the  Auncient 
Bathes  of  BucKSTONES,  by  lohn  loNES,  at  the 
King's  Mode  nigh  Derby,  1572,  Inivarii  18, 
black  Icttcr.-f-ADiscovrseof  Natvkalt.  Bathes 
and  MiNER.\LL  Waters,  more  especially  of  our 
Bathes  at  Batsb  in  Sommenetshire,  by  Ed. 
lORDEN,  1631,-f  A  Phylosophical  and  Medi- 
cinal Essay  of  the  AVaters  of  Thnprtdge,  by 
Pat.  MADAN,  M.  D.,  IG87,  +  Obseryat ion's 
Lately  made  at  Bathe,  by  Thos.  GUIDOTT, 
1674,  +  The  City  of  Bath  Described,  by  H. 
CHAPMAN  Gent.,  1673,  + A  Zumnierset  Bal- 
lad on  Bladud,  cut  from  the  Sherborn  Jour- 
KAL  m  1702,  —  4to.  a  curious  and  valuable 
collection  from  the  WMU  Kmghi^  Ubraru, 
purple  moroeeo,  giU,  gOt  odgo$^  2/  18f 

3667  The  Hi  art  and  its  Right  Soveraign, 
and  Rome  no  Mother  Church  to  England,  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Title  of  our  British 
Chnroh,  (with  Description  of  the  Old  British 
Church  when  Augustine  made  his  Impression,) 
by  T.  JONES  of  Oswestzy,  1678, 8vo.  o»^,  Os 

3668  A  Historv  of  the  County  of  BRECK- 
NOCK, by  Theoph.  JONES,  1805-9,  map  and 
plates,  Ito,  ;J  yols.  half  russia,  very  ueat,  41  4* 

3609  Historia  Rerum  Britanmcarum,  ab 
Anno  1572  ad  1628,  avct.Rob./OAV/*S2'02VO 
Scoto-Brit,  Afiui,,  1655,  folio,  vellum,  4« 

3670  Tho.  lORDANUS  a  Clavsobvrgo  de 
Aqvii  Medieatis  Mobaui.£,  Francof.,  1586, 
8vo.  2» 

3671  Sermons,  by  Jo.  JORTIN,  D.  D., 
1787,  port.,  8vo.  7  vols,  half  calf,  neat,  7« 

3672  The  Famous  and  Memorable  Works 
of  JOSEPH  US,  Uanslated  by  Thos.  Lodge. 
folio,  9i 

3678  The  Wwks  of  FIsviua  J08BPHU8, 

translated  bv  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  Antiqui- 
Hcs,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  &C.,  1703,  pUOu^  folio, 

half  calf,  neat,  6.» 

3674  The  Woriis  of  Flavius  JOSEPMUS, 
tnuulated  by  WmsTON,  1841, 8¥0. 3« 

8675  LaTT.  JO  F.B.SiZrJMediebaPractica, 
hI  titia,  Lvgd.,  1577,  with  LtOm  Verm,  8to. 
I  vola.  ialtold  telL  wn^Bper,  3f 


3676  L'HERMITE  en  Province  ou  Obser- 
vaUons  sur  les  Moeurs  et  les  Usages  Francais. 
D^M.  De  jpur.  Pane,  1818-27.  14  vols.  ^' 
raERMiTE  de  la  CHAirasfiBiyANTm,  1815-17, 
5joIs.-f  L'Hermite  en  Suisse,  1829-30,  3  toIi. 
—numerous  plates,  and  many  hundred  prettu 
toood-vignetUs,  12mo.  22  vols.  haU^  calt,  veni 

8677  The  Pfeaent  State  of  iK^i^M),  with 
some  Remarques  upon  the  Ancient  State  there- 

^  Description  of  the  Chief  Towna« 

1673,  old  map,  8vo.  is 

3678  The  772/67/ QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 
from  the  beginmng  1851  to  Maieh  18^6,  Svo! 
21  parts,  16« 

3679  Sovr  n  Qvcstiona  of  the  Sadratii  briefly 
dispvted  after  the  manner  of  the  Schooles,  by 
GilL.  IRONSIDE,  Oxf,  1637,  4to.  veUum 
wrapper,  4» 

3680  Medicina  Magnetica,  the  Wonderful 

^J^"^o^  Swathy,  by  C.  ntVINB, 

Ibjb,  8vo. /?r,s//  tn  original  calf,  4« 

3fi81  /.y.-l./r/Ivda^i,  Salomonis  Arnlu:o 
Regis  Adoptivi  Filii,  de  Vicrvs  Salvbris 
Ratione,  BanL,  1570,  Svo.  toith  old  MSS.  verses 
on  fur  of  Death  dated  **  19  Jpt  1600,"  8« 

3682  CuRIomiES  of  LlTEBATlTRE    bv  J 

cloth,  lbs 

3683  Letters  on  ITALY,  I.  Molinos  and 

irQc^7'iJi''^2'  \  the  iNQUisioN,  3.  the  Policy, 
1688,  -f  The  Italian  Conrt,  or  Life*  of  Galeac- 
cius  (  ARArnoLT's,  by  Crawshaw.  1689. 
plates,  =  1 2mo.  6.9 

I^^'Crie  saya  that  this  lift  it  as  amusing  as  a 


3684  Sacrorum  Parallelornm  libri  tres,  in 

V  et  et  Novo  Test.,  Vr.IUNII,  ed.  2nda,  zind.. 
cr. iUshop,borderr,>rnd title  contammgarmeomd 
crest,  8vo.  oriyiwil  bindt'uy,  3s 

1  concerning  JURIES,  by  S.  E., 

lood,  8vo*  2s 

3686  Guide  for  JUSTICES  of  Peace.  1671. 

12mo.  2s  '  ' 


3()87  PlaVISO  aiRDS:^PtuiC$^  JVSTl 
Alea,  sive  de  Cyraiida  in  Pecvniara  Lvdendi 
Lvi'IDITate,  cum  Collectaneis  de  Sortihur 
Alm,  Tajullobum,  and  Chartarum  Ludo! 
4to  12s      ^^^^^  -Wwp.  NmMtom,  1617, 

3688  FabJani  JVSTTNTANI  Genuensia 
iOBiAS  Explanatiouibus  llistoricia  et  Doru- 
mentis  Moralibna  ninrtratus,  lioma,  1021, 
folio,  oe  ' 

3689  S.  ./r.S-TTAVPhil.  et  Martvris  APOIO- 
GLE,  (ir,  et  Lat.,  cum  Notis,  C.  Ash'ton,  Cant 
1768,  8vo.  boards,  with  MSS,  notee  by  Dean 
Congbeare,  6s  ' 

1716, 12nu>.  OHiogn^  of  Bp.  Coleridge,  2$ 
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8691  JUVENALIS  et  PEllSlLiS,  cum 
Notia  "Bsmxn  et  Kornio,  Pidcmmgt  1836» 
8vo.  half  calf,  very  neat^  4« 

:3G92  Satires  of  JUVEXALIS  and  Pcrsius, 
translated  by  Dhyden,  1102,  plates,  8vo.  2* 

3G93  Prof.  Peter  KALMS  Reise  nach  dem 
Nordlichen  Amekika,  3tte  theil,  (New  Jersey, 
NewYoilK*  Albainr,  Mo&tieal,  Quebec,  &c.,) 
Om.,  1764,  Sva  Si 

3694  Marginaliea  mid  Register  zu  KAKTs 
Critik  d.  R.  Vcm.  von  G.  S.  A.  MELLIN, 

ZiULj  1794,  8vo.  2  vols,  hoards,  Gs 

3695  liiuTisH  Homes  and  Foreign  Wander- 
ings, by  Lady  LiHer  JELiXfi*  1849,  6to.  2  vols. 

3696  The  Grand  Impostor,  or  the  Quakers 
Weighed  in  the  Ballance,  by  B.  KEACU, 

1676,  sm.  8vo.  2s 

3697  Systema  Looice,  a  Barth.  KECKElt- 
MANNOt      %da,  1603,  Svo.  old  English  calf 

3698  History  of  St  Peters  or  the  Abby 
Church  of  Westminster,  with  the  Epitaphs, 
Coats  of  Arms,  &c.,  by  Hen.  KEEI\  1U«2, 
8to.  ca^t  old  gilt  hackf  Zt 

8680  Norman  JWneA.*— Relationes  Gammm 
BoK  KBILWET,  1602,  folio,  2s 

3700  Qmktrs — ^Immediate  Revelation  not 
Ceased,  by  Geo.  KEITH,  2nd  edn,,  with  an 
Appendix,  1GT6,  8vo.  -is 

3701  A  Svrsey  of  the  New  Religion,  detect- 
ing the  Manie  grosse  Absvrdities  which  it  Im- 
I)ircth,  by  Matt.  KELLISON,  D.D.,  prinied 
at  Dotcat/,  1603,  8vo.  thick,  9s 

3702  Hymni,  by  Tho.  KELLY,  Dublin, 

1738,  2s 

3703  WORKS  of  Thos.  &  KEMPIS  in 
English:— The  Chbistian'b  Pattern,  or  the 

Imitation  of  Cnni.sT,  with  Aleditalions  and 
Prayers,  by  G.  STANHOPE,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, 1th  edn.t  1711,-|-VoL  2nd,  the  SiGUs  of  a 

Pbnitbvt  Sovl,  Cbristian  Dibbctobt,  Spi- 
BITUAL  Exercise,  Spiritual  Entertain- 
ments, by  Geo.  HICKES,  with  Life  of  the 
Author,  2nd  edn.^  1710,  The  Christian's 
Ktrbctbk,  or  RuLBS  to  Live  Aboyb  the 
WoBLD,  with  Meditations,  Hymns,  and  So- 
liloquies, with  an  Appendix  of  Letters,  Dia- 
logues, &c  by  Kob.  NJ'LSON,  2tid  edn.,  1717, 
zzvlates,  8m  3  voU.  newly  bound  in  old  panelled 
calf,  very  neatf  11 8c 

These  three  volumes  are  very  rarely  found  united. 

3704  KENILWOnTJI  Illustrated,  the 
Hifltory,  Prior}'  and  Church,  Chtewick,  1821, 
fine  jpHaUi,  royal  4to.  LabOB  FjFER,  half 

3705  Ecclesiastical  Synods  in  Enghiid 
Historically  Vindicated  from  the  Misrepresen- 
totions  of  Atlerbury,  by  White  KESAETT, 
1701, 8vo.  8t 


3706  Bp.  White  KBNNETTe  Bibliothecw 
Americans  Primordia,  an  Attempt  towards 
laying  the  Foundation  of  an  AmEBICAN 
LIBRARY,  1713,  4to.  calf,  11 10« 

See  the  Tery  high  testimony  of  Mr.  Bioh  te  Ae 
value  of  thii  OeteloiBiae. 

3707  Grammar  of  HERALDRY,  by  Sam. 
KENT,  [1716,]  many  hundred  wood-c\U  coats 
Alphabetically  arranged,  +  SUPPLEMENT,  by 
Lewis  PuQH,  1716,  =  8vo.  calf  is 

3706  Theod.  KERCKRINOII  Spicilegivm 
Anatomicvm,  et  Osteopenia  Foetvvm,  Quid 

cuique  Ossiculo  Singulis  Acccdit  Mensibus, 
Ainst.j  1670,  tcell  engraved  plates,  4to.  calf,  \is 

3700  Works  of  Rev.  Jo.  KETTLEWELL, 
Vol.  Ist,  with  his  Life  by  Hickes,  &c.,  also  a 
Catalogue  of  the  NoNJUBOBS  in  the  Various 
Coiintus,  1719,  por^,  folio,  co^f,  5f 

3710  Antiquitates  Septentrionales  et 
Celticj!:,  qvibvs  plvrima  Loca  Conciliorvm  et 
Capitvlarivm  Explanantvr  Dogmata  Theolq* 
GiAB  EiHNiCAB  i/ELTABTM  OentiTmqve  Sep- 
tentrionalim  cm  Moribvs  et  Instvtis  Maiorm 
Nostrorvra  circa  Idola,  Ar.\s,  Oracula,  Tem- 
pla,  Lycos,  Sacerdotes,  Reovm  Electiones, 
Comitia  etMonvmenta  SEPVLCHRALTA,vna  cTm 
Reuqviis  Genjii.ismi  in  Co^tibvs  Christiano- 
rum,ex  MonvuientiH,  nut.Jo.Geo.KEVSLEIt, 
Hannov.,  1720,  Views  and  Restorations  <^ 
Stonehenge,  and  other  plates,  8vo.  thick,  1 0« 

A  great  part  of  the  book  relates  to  Stonehexor, 
—also  de  Dea  Njshallkkiiia,  de  Visoo  D&vidvm, 
de  MVLIBIUBTS  Fatidicxs,  &0. 

3711  A  Topographic,  or  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Kent,  by  Rich.  KILBURNB  of 
Hawkherst,  1660,  porL  by  R  Crose,  4tOw  half 

russia,  12s 

3712  KILIAXUS,  (Dutch,  Latin,  c^- French 
Dictionarv,)  Amst.,  1642,  frotU.  tcUh  Uulch 
danu^§  eakool,  8vo.  2s 

3713  The  Vale-Royall  of  England,  or  the 
County  Palatine  r>f  CHESTER  Illustrated, 
performed  by  W.  Smith  and  W.  ^\'eiib  CJm- 
tlemen,  published  by  Daniel  A'AVG',  also  uu 
Excellent  Discourse  of  the  Island  of  Man,  1606, 
map  and  pUttcs  by  HoLLJR,  folio,  calf,  the 
margins  ruled  and  names  neatly  carried  oaf, 
and  other  Manuscript  Additions,  Corrections, 
Sfci  by  Mrt,  Fr.  Michel  a  centetnjmnnyt  21 16s 

3714  Lectvns  Tpon  Iomab,  ddiveied  at 

Yorke  in  1594,  bv  lo.  KINO  now  Bp.  of  Lon- 
don, 1618,  4to.  old  veil,  wrapper,  58 

3715  The  KIXCTs  CABINET  Opened,  or 
Certain  Packets  of  Secret  Letters  and  Papers 
written  with  the  King's  own  Hand  and  taken 
in  his  Cabinet  at  NASBT-Field,  1645, 4to.  6s 

3716  Historical  Aooount  of  the  KIN08  ol 

England,  from  Cknutus  the  First  Monarclm 
\Q^-1,  portrait  of  Chas.  //,, -|- Remarkable  Pas-» 
sages  lu  the  Speeches  of  the  Kino,  &c^  sinoa 
1660  tm  1680^  1684,=:folio,  4s 
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3717  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Offences,  by 
Uich.  KINGSTON  Prebendary  of  «o".,  1682, 
dtdieated  to  Bam.  Anttey,  Eaq.j  Jutiie$  qf  P. 
Jbr  Co.  Gloucester^  8vo.  3« 

This  Prebeudary  is  unreoorded  by  Le  Neve  &  Hahdt. 

3718  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia,  by 

J.  M.  K I  NX E  lit,  1813,  4to.  2* 

37  ID  Commentatio  Uistorico-Theolugica qva 
NobUissima  Ck>iitroyersia  de  Consecrationibvs 

Episcoporvm  Anplorvm  K(.ct  nsi  tvr  et  Diivdi- 
eatvr,  ab  Ohio  KhJiMyaiO,  Jhlmst.,  1739, 
4to.  boards,  uncut,  with  autograph  ((f  Hp,  Bhtn- 
Jield,  "  a  J.  London;*  6« 

3720  Atbanasii  JTIRCffJ^i^JMAONBTlcUM 

Naturie  Regnum,  Amsf.,  C about  1660,^  12rao. 
(/  (jifl  from  Mr.  B,  M.  Bright  to  Dr.  Scortby, 
'6s 

3721  Athan.  KIRCHERI  Soc.  Icsv  Mag- 
NES,  sive  de  Arte  Magnetica,  Colon., 
plates,  4to.  very  thick,  old  calf,  this  book  is  be- 
Ueced  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Math.  Hale,  12« 

3722  A  New  Family  Book,  Directions  to 
Parents  and  Children,  with  Prayers,  Graces, 
&c.,  by  Jaa.  KIRKWOOD  of  Astwiek  Beda., 
with  Preface  by  Dr.  Horneck,  2nd  edn.,  1693, 
front,  of  good  family  and  bad  family,  12nio.  3« 

3723  Anr/!<^~yonnan:  —  Le  Court  Icete  & 
Court  Baron  collect  par  John  KITCMIN,  li. 
Tottllus,  1587,  Svo.  old  calf  3« 

3724  Old  Manuscript :  —  Analysis  Logica 
Eplstolse  ad  Romanos  per  Ro:  KlTSONUM, 
with  Dedication  to  Dr.  Bond  President  of 
Mafjd.  Coll.  and  I'irc- Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  Latin  verses  to  him^  4to.  old  veil,  wrapper, 
12f 

3725  Lectvres  of  John  KXEWSTUB  v^n 
the  twentith  Chapter  of  Exodus  and  other 
Places  of  Scripture,  Seene  and  aUowed  accord- 
ing to  the  Queonet  maiestiot  Iniuneiion$^  Luoat 
Harrison^  1577,  wood-cut  bordtrtigned  "  C.  T.^* 
xrith  dcrifte  a  bearer  kilHug  a  eoekatriee,  alio 

figured  initiale^  4to.  Is 

Mioated  to  Anne  Ooonteis  of  Wanriek. 

8726  Chas.  KNIOHT9  the  Land  we  Live 
in,  Sketch  Book  of  the  BRITISH  Empire,  parts 
1  to  28,  many  hundred  pretty  eut9f  royal  Svo. 

28  parts,  Is 

3727  Names  of  Freeholders  of  Glamorgan 
in  the  year  that  Watkiii  Lougher  vaa  H. 
SIierifT,  1634,  by  H.  H.  KNIGHT,  Neath, 

1849,  8vo.  2s 

3728  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacbaments,  by 
Alex.  A'AOA,  1838,  12mo.  2« 

3729  The  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Chnnh  of  Sootlamd,  Five  Booka,  with 

some  Treatises  conducing  to  the  HistorVi  (by 
John  KNOX,  J  1644,  folio,  old  calf  6« 

3730  Old  Arithmdich  by  Counters  ^'  Rods.— 
hya  Newe  geordeut  KecuenbuCULEIN  vf  den 
linien  mit  BBCHBHygBiiiQgw,  den  Jnngea 
anytndfln  wa  heOiUchem  gebfaueh  tnd  hen^bbi 


leichtlich  zii  lemen,  mit  figuren  vnnd  Exempeln 
Tolgt  hernach  cleriichcn  angetzeygt  [von  Jacob 
KSBSLt]  (wood-cut  of  a  man  uung  the  Be- 
chenofimnigenj  Oedruckt  zu  O^^enheimt  1514f 
another  tcood-cut  of  the  author  presenting  and 
the  '*  Jungkherre"  his  patron  receiving  his  book, 
alto  diagrame,  ilocft  letter.  4to.  I)r,  Klotde 
copy,  most  probably  UNiQUS,  8/  Sa 

ThiM  is  the  originiil  edition.  Pror.  De  Moi^m  had 
not  seen  it.  He  deiioribt»  u  reprint  of  the  same  year 
at  AuKHburgh,  and  refers  to  Dr.  Kloas's  mention  of 
thiH  edition,  m  printed  by  Kobel  himself.  Dr.  K loss's 
note  on  the  cover  is,  "  Uubekannte  Originaluiisirabe," 
and  be  is  confirmed  by  the  dedication  being  datM 
from  Opnenheym.  Kobel  deaoribet  himself  M  Town 
Clerk  ot  OpiK  uheim. 

3731  A.N  rjsANDEUVs  dvoa  contincns  Dialo- 
gos  jnter  Vjroa  qnoadam  Venetiia  habitos,  jn 
quibus  varia)  Nicholaj  Sandcri  aliorumque  lio- 
manensium  Calumiiiie  in  ha;c  An^lorum  ab  ex- 
cusso  Pontifice  tempora  vafcrrim^  confiot(c, 
Repeluntur,  (dedicated  to  Tho.  Sacvilb  Lord 
BuCKHURST  hy  A.  Z,J  Cantab.,  1608, 4to.  old 
wrapper,  9« 

3732  A  Complete  Method  of  Singing,  by 
Louis  LABLA  CUE,  port.,  fol.,  12s  (cost  UU) 

3733  Abrege  Chronologiquc  [in  manner  of 
Heuault]  de  THistoire  du  Nord,  ou  des  Etats 
de  Dankbiiabc,  de  Russie,  de  Suede,  de 
PoLOGNE,  de  Prusse,  de  Cocrlandf,  Sec, 
ensemble  un  Precis  Historiquc  conccrnant  la 
Lafonie,  les  Taut  ARES,  les  Cosaques,  les 
Ordres  Militaires  des  Chevaliers  Teutoniques 
Metropolites,  Patriarche-s  de  Kussie,  ARt 
cnEV^CIles  ct  Kv^ch^;s  de  Pologne,  &c.,  par 
LA  COMBE,  Amst.,U6:i,  Svo.  2  vols,  calf,  6s 

3734  Geology,  8fC.:  —  \o.  de  L  A  ET  Awiv^. 
de  Gemmis  et  Lahdibus,  Liw.  B,,  1617,  u>ood 
cuts  of  foesile,  dedicated  to  Mlitaheth  daughter 
of  On,  Bohemia,  Svo.  3$ 

8785  Specimen  Historlci-.m  TYFOGRAPniAB 
Romanae  XV.  Saecoli,  F.  X.  LAIBB,  Boma, 

1778,  8vo.  3s 

3736  Eirenarcha,  Office  of  Ii  sticks  of  Peace, 
by  W.  LAMBABD,  1619,  blactt  Uttrr.  Svo. 
thick,  tdd  calf,  8« 

3737  The  Perambulation  of  Kent,  by  W. 
LA  MhA  RDE,  with  the  Charters  of  the  CiMQUB 

Ports,  10o<),  Hvo.  2s 

3738  The  Garden  of  Health,  conte^ng  the 
Sundry  Rare  and  Hidden  Vertoea  and  Prqser- 
tics  of  all  Kindes  of  Simi  les  and  PLANl'S, 
together  with  fli*  Mamr  liow  they  are  to  be 
Wed  and  Applycd  in  Medicine,  gathered  by 
the  Long  Ejcperience  and  Industrie  of  William 
LANQHAM,  imprinted  at  'London,  1579» 
tiBfIt  Uttfr.  4to.  thick,  12« 

8789  Medicinalivm  Epistolarvm  Misccllnnen, 
non  solum  Medicinrp  seti  oninis  etiam  Naturrtlis 
Historic  Studiosis,  D.  Jo.  LAX G 10  aut., 
Basil.i  Oporinus,  1554, figured  imtiaie,  4to.  old 
pigekin  ttamped  withflguree,  8» 
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3740  A  true  Desoription,  or  Bather  a  Parallel 

between  Cardinal  WOLSBT   and  WilUam 

LAUD,  printed  1G41 

-|-  Tvbvs  Historicvs,  an  Uistoricall  Peispec- 
tiye,  Diseoveriiiff  all  the  Bmpibbb  and  Kino- 
domes  of  the  World,  with  a  Chitalogue  of  the 
Kings,  &c.,  by  tlie  late  Sir  Walter  KALEIGH, 
1636,  toUh  JhM  Frince  Charlei  a  boy, 

by  V,  Daten, 

■f  The  Negotiationa  of  Thomaa  W00L8ET 
Card,  of  England,  by  one  of  his  owne  Servants 
[CAVENDISH],  with  a  Parallel  between  him 
and  Abp.  LAUl),  printed  for  the  good  of  the 
Commim^weaUh,  no  dai&^port.  of  WtjUmf, 

-f-  Fragmenta  Regalia,  Observations  on 
Queen  ELIZABETH  and  her  Favoukitjbs,  by 
Sir  ilob.  NAUNTON,  1642, 

+  The  PARUAIIENT  of  LADIES^  or 
Divers  remarkable  passages  of  Ladies  in 
Spring-Garden,  in  Parfiament  Assembled, 
together  w^ith  certaine  notes  of  the  unlawful! 
Anembly  at  Katbb  in  Coten  Garden,  [writ  by 
NEVIL,]  M  with  ABDsmMk,  (in  Vene,) 
1647, 

+  The  LADIES  a  second  time  awembled  in 
Parliament,  1647, 

-f  Sermon  at  the  CORONATION  of  K. 
CHARLES  IT,  by  Geo.  [MORLEY}  Bp.  of 
Worcester,  1661,  por^.  and  armSj 

-f.  A  Description  of  TANGIER,  with  an 
Acoonnt  of  Gatland  the  present  Usurper  of 
Pes,  with  Proceedings  of  the  EngUshi  &e., 
1664,  port,  of  Gaylund  on  horseback^ 

•\-  The  Miraculous  Conformist,  Marvailous 
Cinin  by  Stroaking  of  the  Hands  of  M.  VaL 
GREATARICK,  by  H.  STUBBB  of  Stratford- 
upon  Avon,  Ox/*.,  1666, 

+  The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM'S  Speech 
in  a  li^  Conference,  1668, 

+  Relation  of  the  Prodigious  Earthquake  & 
Eruption  of  Mount  iETNA,  by  the  Earle  of 
WINCHILSEA  an  Ey-witnes8,'l669, 

Hh  The  IMseoreries  of  John  LEDEBER  hi 
three  several  Marches  from  VIRGINIA  to  the 
West  of  CAROLINA  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  Mai'ch  16159  -  Sept.  1670,  by  Sir  W. 
TALBOT,  Bart,  1672,  map,  I'ERr  FIN£  COPY, 
UNCUT, 

-|-  An  Exact  Relation  of  the  Engagements 
of  H.M.  Fleet  under  Prince  RUPERT,  1673, 

-f  Two  Speeches  of  George  [DIGBY]  Earl 
of  Bbibtol,  with  Obaenrataons,  London,  no 
prinier,  1674,  looks  like  a  private  print, 

+  Two  Speeches,  by  the  Earl  of  SHAFTES- 
BURY and  the  D.  of  BUCKINGHAM,  Amst., 

im, 

+  Narrative  of  Sir  George  ROOKE'S  Voy- 
age to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  Description 
of  GIBRALTAR,  which  was  AtUcked  and 
Tldwn  hw  the  Pleet,  with  an  Aoooont  of  the 
Naval  Battel,  iioi, 

4-  The  Bp.  of  Salisbury  [BURNETJs  Speech 
against  Occasional  Conformity,  1704, 

z=.  4to.  ajtne  ewdUimtd  volume,  ca{f,  giU, 


3741  TheDaily  Bzeniseef  aOhriatian,  [by. 
Tho.  X^T,]  1006,  thick  Utter,  with  borders 
round  every  pay,  lOmo.  old  itamptdgill  udtSf 

but  much  worn,  6s 

Mieated  to  Lady  Cheyney,  but  leaf  of  Bpisda 

wanting ;  \dth  her  arms  marshalled. 

3742  Traite  de  M§caniaue  Celeste,  par  P. 
LAPLACE,  tome  troisi6me,  Pans,  1602, 
4to.  uncut,  9a 

3743  A  Large  Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish 

and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Christian 
Religion,  by  Nath.  L ARDNEM,I>.I>^  1764, 

4to.  4  vols,  boards,  16« 

3744  Looking-Glasse  of  the  Fathers,  by 
Edw.  LAUKJN  of  Livesfield,  Suney,  1659, 
8to.  origmai  ea^,  6$ 

3745  Latham's  FAIX^ONRY,  or  the  Fanl- 
con'a  Lure  and  Cure,  in  two  Books,  the  train- 
ing Tp  of  all  Hawkes,  especially  the  Uagga&o 
FAyKOK  Gentle,  by  Symon  LATSAM,  1633, 
cii<s,4to.eUMjr,18s 

3746  FrvitfvU  Sermons,  by  Master  Hvgh 
LATIMBM,  1636,  porL  1^  Giford,  4to.  «^r> 
12s 

3747  Essays  on  Phtsioomomt,  by  Jo.  Gae- 
par  LAVATER,  translated  by  Thomaa  HOL* 

croft,  2nd  edn.,  1804,  41S  plates,  royil  Sto. 
4  vols.  Fine  Paper  Copy,  calf,  1/  12s 

3748  Relation  of  the  Death  of  Abp.  LAUD, 
with  his  Speech,  Oxf,  1644,  4to.  2s 

3749  JFood  ctds.'—R.  LA  VRENTIl  Ana- 
tomia,  Broneof,,  D,  de  Bry  roKdamdna,  1600, 
folio,  imperfect,  but  with  many  w§li  dtmynod 

initials  worth  cutting  out,  3s 

3750  On  the  ARTICLES  considered  Calvinis- 
Tic,  by  Ki.  LAURENCE  Abp.  of  Cashel, 
Baxptoh  Lbctobe,  Oxf.,  1838,  Sfo.  eHotk,  7s 

8701  Adtentores  of  an  Offleer  in  the  Segtiee 

BmiJEBT  Singh,  by  Sir  H.M.L.  LA  JFRBNCB, 
2  portraite,  8to.  clothe  neat,  12s 

3752  Discoveries  in  NiNEVEH  and  Babylon, 
Second  Expedition,  by  A.  H.  LAYAMD, 
1853,  plates,  8vo.  cloth,  14s 

8763  Leeturea  on  If  edieal  ObaertatioD  and 

Research,  by  T.  LAYCOCK,  Bdm^  VM, 
12mo.  cloth,  neat,  2s  (cost  6s J 

3754  Privately  Printed : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Rich  Man  and  LAZARUS,  1432,  Great  ToU- 
ham,  1837,  8to.  8f 

3766  OUManutermtf—lnldM^^  Pleett 

coraanded  by  >•«  R»  Hon^t  the  Lord  Berkeley, 
Anno  Dom.  1696. — A  Joumall  of  one  Proceea- 
ing  in  his  Maties  ship  y«  BURFOAD  under  y« 
Cumand  of  Capt  FITZPATBICK,  by  me  B. 
LECIIMERE,—BegKa,  March  18,  169V,— 
Another  Joumall  kept  on  board  his  Maties 
Ship  the  Roy"  BLatiierine,  by  me  Edm: 
Lechmere, — Capt  Gothar  &  Capt.  Pickard 
Comandi",--began  Juney*  6, 1606, — ^The  Grand 
Fleett  comanded  by  y*  HonM«  Sir  Geo.  ROOK  K 
Knt,  anno  Dom*  1697,  folio,  —  oid  parchmetUt 
'l/8s 
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3756  RsTBLAmniB  of  JvoB  ZRdDt  1690, 

8to.  2« 

3757  Original  Dratcings: — A  thin  volume  of 
pretty  Sketohet  of  LBDBVRY,  EASTNOK, 
Orait  ft  Uttto  MALVERN,  DENNINOTON, 
■nd  NflSghboniliood,  lblio»  lit 

3758  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquittes, 
found  at  CAERLEON  (Isca  Silurum),  bv  Jo. 
£dw.  LEE^  1845,  27  vUitu^  4to.  chih,  wilh 
MSSL  JTdlM  hjf  DiNM  UMtsfbean,  lit 

8709  Hie  Ouiterbury  Tales  of  Sophia  LEEt 
6ih       1826>  lino.  8  ^la.  A^T  ea|^,  8f 

8760  Prices  of  Shares,  by  W.  LSS,  BriM, 
1882,  'SS,  '84,  '35,  4to.  ttitehed,  4s 

3761  Commentaries  on  the  Roman-Dutch 
Law,  by  Simon  Van  LEEUWEN  LL.  D., 
translated  from  the  Dutch,  1820,  royal  8vo. 
«ajr,189 

3762  Letters  written  by  Anthony  von 
LEEUWENHOEK  to  the  Royal  Society 
and  others,  containing  Observations  by  a  Mi- 
croscope, (in  Englisht)  vert/  neat,  old  manu- 
script wUh  f>en  ana  ink  «hrmnng9,-{'HiB  Dutch 
Works  on  the  Microscope,  Leyden,  1685, 
plates,  6  vols.  -|-  Natural  History  of  the  EPIIE- 
MKKON  a  Fly  that  Lives  but  Five  Hours,  by  J. 
BWAMMEKDAU,  ZofidL,  1681,  plaieB,  =s  4ta  in 
7  Tola,  old  calf,  uniform,  lit 

3763  Die  furchtbaren  Erscheinungen  in  der 
S.  Annen-Capelle  zu  Neapel,  vou  A.  Jj£I' 
EJiOCK,  Leipz.,  1829,  12mo.  2s 

3764  The  Natural  History  of  Lancashire, 
Chssotbb,  and  the  Pbak  in  Dbrbtsbibb,  with 

the  British  Phoenician,  Annenian,  Gr.  &  Rom. 
Antiquities,  by  Chas,  LEIGH,  Or/.,  1700, 
port.f  mapSf  amu,  and  other  plaie$,  rolio,  ca^, 
12« 

3765  The  Transposer  Rehears'd,  or  the 
fifth  Act  of  Mr.  Bayes's  Play,  bein;^  a  Postscript 
to  the  Animadversions,  [by  Rich.  LEIGH'] 
Oxf.,  for  the  Auignes  (f  Hugo  Orotiut,  4'^., 
1678^  8vo./wtA  eopift  69 

3766  The  Looking  Glasse  of  the  HOLT  War, 
the  Evii.T-  of  War,  the  Good  of  Warr,  the 
Guide  of  War,  with  a  Scantling  of  the  Chris- 
tian Tackticks,  [by  Alex.  LEIGHTON  father 
of  tlio  Aiofabp.  of  Glasgow]  pritUtd  abroad,  no 
plaeo  nor  jmnier,  1624, 4to.  lOt 

3767  The  Works  of  Abp.  R.  LEIGHTON, 
with  Liffl^  1835,  8to.  ka^eloth,  8t  (eoti  I6ij 

3768  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sor- 
row flll  SouLE  (in  Verse),  set  foorth  by  Sir 
Waiiam  LEIGHTON  Knight,  Land.,  Jialph 
Flower,  1613,  4to.  31  13«  (Bindley's  told  for 
71  Is  J 

With  Verses  by  Ed.  CoOKS,  To.  LavfbiUH,  Af. 
HoPTON,  Luke  Iones,  Io.  Lepfon,  .vo. 

3769  XII  Sermons  at  the  Cathedral  Lincoln, 
hy  yftXUa  LEIOHTONHOl^E,  WJl,  iSvo. 
ea|r,2t 


3770  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Bri- 
TANNICI9,  auct.  Jo.  LBLANDO,  Oxon»,  1709, 

8vo.  2  vols,  in  1,  6# 

3771  The  Tovchstone  of  Complexions,  for 
all  aueh  as  be  GarefbU  of  tlidr  Bodllv  Health, 
by  Levine  LEMNIS,  engUahed  by  Tho.  New- 
ton, 1633,  4to.  3« 

3772  Job.  a  LE UNESCHLOS  de  CoaPOftB, 

Ileidtilb.,  \65d,  phtes,  -ito. 

3773  (Io.  LEOCHJEI  Scoti)  Mvsae  Priorea, 
sive  Poematvm  Pars  Prior,  (Eroticon,  PanUiea, 
Anacreontica,  Elegia?,4- J'clogae  Bucolica?,  Pis- 
catorifc,  NautioB,  Vimtoris,  =}  Londim,  1620, 

12mo.  15« 

3774  Third  Part  of  LEONAEUs  Reports, 
1668,  foUo,  old  pmMd  «a\f,  Jrom  Sir  MaU. 

Hah*8  library,  Zt 

3775  Nonjurors:  —  Directions  by  Edm. 
[GIBSON]  lip.  of  London  to  the  Clergy,  in 
1724,4-Kight8  of  the  Church  of  England,'  [by 
C.  LESLIE  f]  1705,  +  The  Wolf  Stript,  [by 
ditto,"]  1704, 4"  Historical  Examination  ofGKNE- 
RAL  Councils,  [by  Rob.  JENKIN,]  1688,  + 
Sion's  Groans  for  her  Distressed,  or  Sober  £n- 
deaTOun  to  prefent  Imoeent  Blood,  1661, 
[Qr./4JSrJE:i?*J  4- Discourse  on  the  C.\TH0LICK 
Church,  by  W.  SHERLOCK,  1688,-f- Answer 
to  Sherlock's  C.  of  Allegiance,  [by  Thoa. 
BROWN,  B.  D.,  ibrmeriy  Pillow,  St.  Jo.  Coll. 
Camb.+]  1691,  -I-  Ans.  to  Sherlock's  Vind.  of 
dUto,  by  the  same  author,  1692,=:4to.  thick,  14* 

•  "Autlioruot  kuown.   This  tract  was  answered 
InrHenry  Savage  of  Worcestershire  in  a  book  entitled 
'The  Dew  of  Herinon.'    He  also  defended  tba Law- 
fulness of  l^aedobuptism  ae.  J.  Tombes.** 

JUS.  Notebif  Bp.  Coleridqe. 

t  "Written  in  by  Robert  Gordon,  an  Eminent  Non- 
juring  Bishop,  by  whom  some  of  the  tracts  aoem  to 
oaTtt  Men  given  i»  the  eoUeelor, 

3776  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  the  Deep  Sub- 
tilty  of  the  QUAXEBS,  [by  C.  LESLIE,^  1698, 
j  Svo.  2« 

I    8777  The  Martyr  uone  of  Kmfj^  Charles,  his 

Conformity  with  Christ,  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  Preached 
[  at  Bredah,  before  his  Majesty  of  Great  Britaine 
}and  the  Princ^e  of  (5range,  by  the  Bp.  of 
tDowne  [Hen.  LESLIE],  Hage,  printed  by 

Sam*  Brown,  1649, 4to.  3t 

3778  LESSING's  Fabebi,  (Gernum  and 
English,  Opposite,)  12mo.  2s 

3779  Les  plus  Belles  LETTMBS  dea  Au- 

teurs  Francois,  1690,  12mo.  2« 

Witli  auto<c^raph  of  Itev.  Geo.  Harbin  1601  tlie  Non- 
juror. 

3780  The  Tribe  of  LEVI,  a  Poem,  1691, 
Rabshakch  Vajiulaus,  an  Answer  to  ditto,  In 
Vindication  of  the  Clergy,  1691,  =  4U).  frvtn 
Ht$dewood*t  Uhrarff,  6t 

8781  HEBRBW.EiigliihZ£Z/COJ\r,B«^a<tfr, 

1814,  Svo.  2s 

.'5782  The  Art  of  DiaLUNO,  by  W.  LEY- 
BOURN,  1069,410.  3« 

**  Not  in  Lowndes."  M8,  Note. 
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8783  Old  Manuscript : — Devotional  Medita- 
tions on  Festivals,  Fasts,  &c.,  from  1689  to 
1700,  by  Mary  LE  WIS,  at  the  end  severtd  m- 
deavours  at  her  epitaph^  4tn.  old  calf,  12« 

"  My  dear  inotlier  was  Elisabeth  v*  3d  Daughter  of 
Evan  Dayis  Esq',  of  Bandoo  In  t*  Oonnty  of  Radnor 
by  Marv  hia  wife  —  she  was  dauprliter  to  Stephen 
Pryoe  of  Managhty  P.  .(?)th  in  y  Couuty  of  Siilop  — 
hia  wife  was  y*  daug1IT?r~9f  Uoyd    "  ' 

E-sfi'.  in  y*  county  of  Sn' 
mother  was  eUter  to  her 


3795  Dr.  Jo.  LIXGAItD's  History'  of  Eng- 
land, 1837,  port,  and  fronts. ^  12mo.  13  vols. 
etoik,  luat,  U  It 

3796  Ivsti  LIPSII  Epwtolamn  GhiliM^ 

Aven,,  1809,  8vo.  thick,  3* 

/by  Mary  hia  wife  — she  was  (fauprhter' to  Stephen      3797    The  Famovs  Historic  Hkt.Todorvs, 
Pryoe  of  Managhty  P.  .(?)th  in     Couuty  of  Salop—  Amplified,  Avgmented,  and  Delivered  Para- 
hto  wlfewaa  Vdau^roraf  Hugh  Uoyd  of  bo^M,  phraaticaUy,  in  VBRSE,  by  Will.  LISLE,  1638, 
iity  of  Salop-— iBjgiMidfiUhtrTSiTia        5,     /  ^  j 

7  *.  '  V'  .  ^  ^r,  .  T.,r       « ,        "5 Sermonrs  Robcrti  de  LITIO,  Ord. 
3784  Slngvlarjvm  And.  LIB  A  I II  pars  2da,  m  inorum,  Pontif.  Aquinatia,  Lusd.,  1503,  bUuk 
ftrnf^mmtti  Ivcvnda  de  Cometis,  Melle,  Sympathiu  (^{(^ j.  4^^^  ij^j^j^ 

«t  AntipathiU,  &e.,  Ihmco/.,  1 599, 8vo.  veil.,  4«  .  m^Btma  name  qfpmwr 

8785  LTBRJTfVor  the  FATHERS,  from  I 
the  beginning  1840  to  1851,  (Works  of  SS. 
AuGUSTiN,  Cyril,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  Tbrtdllian,  OftEOOaY,)  8to.  34 
yvAa.  etoth,  nsat,  12/ 

3786  Fortvnil  LICETI  dc  his  qvi  dtv 
VivvxT  SINE  At  IMKNTO  librl  quatuor,  in  qui- 


D[oiBi]iiasHflteii'' 

37W  FIRST  SDITIONopLITTSLTONt 
TENURES,  . . .  Expmmnt  Tenores  nouelk 
Jmpressi per  nos  .Tnhnnuem  LETT( )(' Sf  ll'tile- 
mum  de  MA  CJILISIA  m  C'iuitait'  Limdonia- 
rum  iuxta  eeetenam  mnniwn  umdorrm,  (1481,) 


viae  of  the  author  Mercttru  driving  a  Saijfr  and 
motto  "  Fortasse  LicebU,  foVio,  5« 


3787  Ars  Mcdica,  avtbore  Dvncano  LID- 
DELIO  Scoto  (Aberdou.),  altera  ed.,  Uamh., 
ex  BibliopoBo  Frobemimo,  1617,  dedteaied  to 
K.  James  I,  BfO,  thick,  eutf,  original  hittdingy  Is 

The  fly  leaves  consist  of  pai-ts  of  the  Commissary's 
invoices  or  receipts  of  Beer  passed  into  various  Ions 
ill  iht-  Low  Countries  Ibr  tile  use  of  EnglUdi  troopa. 
For  example 

*<  In  1e  m&dk  Lion  de  FlmMiif  ends 

doll  M'  Pantingliam  v  |  5  p.  d.  fOa'jtpnd) 

Frauncis  vere  Militia  . .  Ouinque  doll  CervisiiB 
p  Iras  Jobes  ForteMsoe  MiUtis  ix*  die  Jaauarij— Bze** 

8788  De  FebribTs  auOi.  Dune  LIDDELIO 

Scoto,  Hamh.,  ex  BibUopt  Frohcniano,  1590, 
devise,  a  man  planting  *a  tree,  '*  poeteritati,*' 

8vo.  3« 

3789  The  WoikH  of  Mr.  Geo.  LIDDELL, 
of  Edinburgh,  1  he  Swan's  Song,  1710,-4-  Oar- 
den  of  Spiritual  Flowers,  1708,-j-Honey-Comb, 
1720,  -f  Good  Company, -t- Canaan's  Grapes,  = 

12mo.  calf,  9« 

3790  Dr.  LIGHTFOOTs  Whole  Wurks, 
edited  by  Pitxah,  1825,  port,  and  mope,  8vo. 
12  vol%  halfehtht  uneut,  91 10s 

3791  Thomae  LTXACUT  Britnnni  de 
Emcndata  Stiuctura  Latini  Sebmonis,  Parte,, 

1533,  8vo.  3:? 

3792  Galenus  de  Nalurulibus  Facultatibus, 
— Abotketus  de  Crisi,  8te,-^Tbo.  LINACRO 

Anglo  Tiiterprete,  impr(ss.  Londini  W  edihus 
Uiehardi  Pi  SSONJ,  1523,  4tO,  wmte  Hie  be- 

ginniiif/,  14s 

3793  An  Introduction  to  Botany,  by  Jo. 
LINDLEY,  4th  edn,,  1848,  many  engravings, 
8to.  2  vols.  dMA,  neat,  lOe  feott  U  4eJ 

3794  Ladiks'  Botany,  a  Familiar  Tntrodue 


date, 

—  folio,  2  in  vol.  old  binding. 
These  two  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  bo<dCB 
printed  by  Lettou  and  Maoblinia  in  partoeraoip. 
Bodi  Une  and  perftet,  with  many  anolnit  lfami> 

script  A*Mitions.  At  the  i)cj^iniiin^'  irt  a  contemporary 
contnu  t  for  the  sale  of  various  books — witii  tlie  names 
of  the  buyer  and  seller  and  the  tides  of  the  books. 

3800  The  Ancient  LITURGIES  of  the 
Gallican  CiiURcn,  by  J.  M.  Neai.k  and  G.ll. 
Forbes,  (Part  1st,)  liumtislaml,  1855,  8vo.  2s 

3801  Proceedings  of  the  Lit.  <k  Phil.  Society 
of  LIVERPOOL,  18d8<4,  No.  8, 8m  Is 

3802  T.  LIVWS,  AmtL,  Bhmh  1638* 
12mo.  2s 

.3803  X/r/7TIistnria,DRAKF.NnoRrn,  Oxom,, 
1813,  12mo.  6  vols,  half  vellum,  uncut,  6s 

3804  Linus,  libri  XXI-XXV,  Hunter,  2s 

3805  LI  IT,  translated  by  0.  Baker,  1833- 
4, /«>?■/.,  12ino.  7  vols,  half  calf,  neat,  4j? 

3806  Men-Miracles,  with  other  Poems,  by 
M.  LLIEWELLTN}  St.  of  Ch.  Ch.  in  Ozoo., 
no  place  nor  printer,  lOiffiird,'}   1826,  8?o. 

original  calf,  \i)s 

Contains  iiiiiny  Poems  on  Oxford  Lite  and  Persons 
in  1643.  A  1.^0  Eleg^  on  Sir  B.  Qnuiville  and  other 
Royalists.  The  verses  on  the  monunent  at  Landown 
are  quoted  from  thiiT volume. 

3807  Manuaeript: — A  Rhafwody  on  the  Pre- 
sent System  of  Frencu  Politics,  or  the  Pro- 
jected Invasion,  and  the  Means  to  Defeat  it, 

By  *  a  Chelsea  Penaiouer,  map  andpiateSt 

4lo.  sewed,  1/  Is 

•  *'  This  Pamphlett  was  written  by  Gen.  LLO  TD. 

who  intended  to  have  Publi«hed  it,  to  prevent  

— —  1779,  which  AdministnUion  K^ve  him 

8000  Guineas  for  the  Mamiseript in  eidsr  toSufprast 
the  Publication  of  it.'* 

.1    xr  .     lo    *      1    T    TTx  rATT^T-      MB.  Hote  oppoirenthj  tH  Ikt  some  ifrttinn  o*  Ai' 

tiun  to  the  Aatural  System,  by  J o.         DLU),  vhich  is  tno*t profMj  a  ropt,  rrtainM  b^Llegt 

many  plates,  8vo.  2  vols,  cloth,  neat,  8s  ( cost  \  nelwn  he  sold  the  eopyrighito  the  Govenmewt, 
1/  lie)  I 
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3808  True  Way  to  Suppress  Popery,  by 
making  a  Distinction  between  men  of  Loyal 
and  Disloyal  Principles  in  that  Communion, 
(by  W.  LLOYD,  aft.  Bp.  of  St.  Awph,)  1677, 
4to.  2s 

3S()!)  LOCKE't  WoBS8>  17M,  por^  8vo. 

9  vols.  calf\  \l  4.'* 

3810  LO CKE  on  the U.s derstandinq, \2th 
edn.,  1741,  port,,  Sro.  2  vols,  boards,  UMOUT, 

dlNMCilMIPfSt 

3811  Die  Ruinen  von  LO  CASTRO, 

Braunsch.,  1804,  8vo.  2  vols.  25 

3812  Anc  ikn T  Spanish  Ballads,  Historical 
and  Romantic,  J^ranslated,  with  Notes,  bv  J.  G. 
LOCKHAItT,  with  Numeroot  lUustntions  by 
AV.  Allan,  David  Roberts,  W.  Simson,  H. 
Warren,  C.  E.  Aubkey,  and  W.  Harvey, 
Borders  and  Vignettes  by  Owen  Jones,  1841, 
wUk  ilhmdntM  tUkt,  4to.  rml  morooea,  gilt, 
0%U€dgn,ll  12f 

3813  Lodbrokar-Quida,  or  the  Death-Sono 

of  LODB7?OC,  Islandic.  Enjjlish,  and  Latin, 
with  Islandic  Glossary  and  Notes,  by  Jas. 
JOBKffTOIfE,  t'openh.,  1782,  12mo.  flficil^,  4« 

8814  Portnitfl  of  IllustrlouB  Personages,  by 
E.  LODGE,  parts  42,  52,  63,  54,  65,  66,  18 
^fine  ports.,  imperial  8vo.  6  parts,  6«  (cost  21  5s J 

3815  WITS  MISERIE  and  the  WORLDS 
MADNESSE:  Discouering  the  Deuils  In- 
CABNAT  of  this  Age,  (by  Thomas  LODGE,) 
1596,  blodt  letter.  4to.  half  morocco,  neat, 

Dedicated  to  Nirliohis  Hark  of  Stow  Biinlolfe  Em]., 
Recorder  of  Lyn,  IIiji;:}!  Iliire,  und  Joliu  Utire. 

3816  A  Compendium  of  the  Art  of  LOGICK 
and  Rbbiobick,  in  the  English  Tongue,  Tho9. 
Masety,  1651, 18mo.  old  tnorocco, 

3817  LOGICA,  sive  An  Cogitandi,  LmuL, 

1G82,  8vo.  2s 

3818  Six  Weeks  on  the  LOIRE,  and  La 

Vendee, /ro/j<.,  8vo.  2« 

3819  The  Arms  of  the  COMPANIES  of  the 
City  of  LONDON,  70  drawmffs  in  waier 
colours,  Svo.  12f 

3820  The  City  Law,  or  tlic  Course  and 
Practice  in  all  Manner  of  Juridicall  Proceed- 
ing in  the  Hustings  in  Guild-Hall,  LON- 
DON, Englished  out  of  an  Ancient  FRBNcn 
Manuscript,  1647, 4to.  interleaved  and  full  of 

3fSS.  notes  hy  "  TllOMAS  GVLL  fX  I/osjntt'o 
Lincoln,  one  oj  the  Jour  common  jileaders  oj  the 
city  of  London^  Ills 

8821  0»  Jf«ii:«»a»er.*  — The  LONDON 
CHRONICLE  from  Dec  31  1768  to  May  8 

1764,  4lo.  3« 

3822  Pharmacopeia  LONDINFXSIS, 
1660,  prett  J/  frontispiece  by  Gay  wood ."  folio,  3s 

3823  The  History  of  the  Donatists,  by  T. 
LONO  Prebendary  of  Ezon,  1877, 8vo.  Ss 

8824  High  CAurcA  .—No  Protestant,  but  the 
Dissenters' Plot,  Defeated,  [by  Thos.  XOJVG, 
of  Exoo,]  1682, 8vo.  2s 


3823  Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Christiana 
in  Point  of  Obedience  to  Julian,  [by  Thos. 
LONG,  Preb.  of  Exeter,]  1683,  Svo.  2s 

3826  A  Short  Treatise  of  ARCHBISHOPS 
and  BISHOPS  LORDS  SPIR1TUALL» 
whether  they  be  in  lesse  fulnesse  Lords  than 
the  Temporall,  1641,  4to.  half  morocco,  neat,  4s 

3827  lo.  LOItlNI  Soc.  lesv  Commentarii  in 
ECCLESIASTEN,  ct  in  PsALMUM  67,Lvgd.,  1606, 
front,  by  J.  Fornazcri,  4to.  3s 

3828  Wood  C'ui*;  —  Historia  PASSIONIS, 
Mortis,   Sepvltvne  et  Resurrecttonis  lESir 

Christi,  Interrogationibus  &  Obiectionibus 
Explicata,  et  Iconibus  artificiosc  Expressa, 
Lvca  LOSSIO  aut.  Carmine  Reddita  per  lo. 
liONicERUM,  aceessit  Odx  de  Natititate, 
(15.51,)  with  two  sets  of  wood  cuto  hy  two  dtf- 
ferent  artists,  8vo.  1/  Is 

3829  LOUDON'S  Catalocrue  of  All  the 
Plants  in  Britain,  Svo.  cloth,  3s 

3830  The  Magazine  of  Natural  Htstoiiy, 
and  Journal  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralo- 
gy, and  Metbobologt,  eondnoted  by  J.  C. 
LOUDON,  from  1829  to  1837,  many  hundred 
cuts,  8vo.  10  vols.  ha{f  cloth,  tmcut,  U  18s 
Ccost  100 

383 1  LucASTA,  Epodes,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Sougs, 
&c,  to  which  is  added  Aiiamantha,  a  Pastoral, 

by  Kldi.  LOVELACE  Esq.,  1649,  front,  and 
ixyrt.  of  a  Lady  sitting  under  a  tvfc,  both  de- 
signed by  air  i^  Leiy  and  erwraved  by  /K. 
2^MEA0riM,8vo.U8s  '  ' 

3832  The  BiBUOoiuraBB's  Manual,  of 
English  Liteuatube,  an  Account  of  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Useful  Books,  by  W.  T. 
LOIVNDES,  1834,  Svo.  complete  in  3  vols. 
hoards,  2/  2s 

An  Eiiiinent  Critic  rej^ets  that  the  compiler  of  tliis 
useful  Digvst  did  not  leave  out  much  of  that  part  of 
the  hook  m  wbieh  its  real  velne  eonnsto,  end  occupy 
thenpsoePCclaiiiit  fl,  by  nioroof  his  Critical  NotcH.  lie 
BUggeets  other  iinprovementA  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
his  own  notion  of  perfection.  It  seeran  to  be  a  jp^t  pity 
tliat  Itook'j  c;!!!!!*!!  be  revicwt^l  nnd  their  tault.s  cor- 
rected b«'l"un'  they  have  been  printed.  Considering 
that  the  Critics  ia  Hooks  often  Uvein  the  same  town 
with  the  publishers  of  them,  one  woidd  think  tliat 
some  arrarifremfiut  so  beneticinl  to  the  public  could 
e:u*ily  be  himiIc.    The  funie  of  the  Critic  mif^t  bs 

Erovided  for,  and  he  might  be  still  allowed  to  enjoy 
is  ftin  share  of  the  glory  of  the  irork.  Opposite 
tlie  title  pape  of  eveni'  book  U  a  blank  pnjre,  iij  on 
whioh  might  be  printed  u  certiticate  tliut  it  had  been 
''Reviewed  and  corrected,  in  aooordanee  with  the 
true  principles  of  Critici-ni,  by — 
( Sigitaturt,  unless  auonvnious) 

dejpoted  from  the  ottice  of  the 

(  Title  of  the  Critical  Journal J  " 

3833  Tho  Sacred  Poetrv  of  the  Hebrews,  by 
Bp.  Rob.  LOU'T/J,  with  the  Notes  of  Mi- 
CEAEUB,  1787,  jmrtrait,  8vo.  2  vds.  ha^calf, 
very  nsct,  4s  fworth  iff  Ac  hindiagj 

3884  LVCIANJ  Opera,  Or.  et  Lat,  cum 
Notis  Varioniin,  Amd,,  1687, 8vo.  3  toIi.  vM,, 
10s 
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383-5  LUCAXI  Pharsalia,  cum  Notis  Inte- 1 
gris  Variorum,  Lugd.  BaL^  1728,  Jront.t  4to. 
uickf  ruB9ia,  extra,  ffilt,  ffiU  tMbt,  M 

3836  LUCRETIUS,  eum  KotU,  Csbbch, 
Om».,  1696,  8to.  ed^9  mmC,  3# 

3837  X?7Cai5riTO,  in  English  Verse,  with 
Notes,  by  Creech,  1683,  8vo*  ealf,  gilt,  3? 

3838  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
by  William  ILUCY,}  Bp.  of  St  David's,  1679, 
8vo.  2* 

3839  A  Letter  from  Major-Gen.  LUDLOW 
to  Sir  E.  S.  comparing  the  Tyranny  of  Chas.  L 

with  Jas.  II.,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Felling's 
Lewd  Harangues  on  3()t:h  of  January  or  Gene- 
ral Madding  Day,  Anist.,  1091,  4to.  3s 

3SiO  RavmMidi  LVLLII  Mercvkiorym 
Liber,  einaaein  APBRTOsnrM,  Rbpebtobium, 

Artis  Intellectiu^  Theorica  &  Practica, 
Magia  Naturalts,  Colon.,  15(56,  8vo.  6j» 

Stitched  into  a  piece  of  an  ancient  velluin  service 
book  with  a  large  figand  initial.  InaidaiB  a  pieee  of 
ancient  Manusoript  on  paper. 

3841  Raymvndi  LVLLI  Testaraentum, 
Duobus  Libris  Yniueraam  Artem  Chymicam 
oomplectens,  onitAae  nunquam  aarunfm,  eivs- 
dem  CompendtTm  Animae  TransiCVTATIONIS 
Artis  Mctallorum,  Caion^  1666^  8?o.  original 
vellum  wrapper,  6« 

3842  Tjsstamentym  Raymvndi  LVLLI, 
VniTmam  Abtem  Chtmicam  complectens, 
eivsd.  Compendivm  Animae  Transmutationis 
Artis  Mctallorum,  2(la  ed.,  Colon.,  1573,4-CoDI- 
ciLLYS  sev  Vade  Mecvm  ii.  Lylli,  Colon., 
1672,     8vo.  old  wrapper,  6f 

3843  HoRTUS  Jamaicensts,  or  a  Botanical 
Description  of  its  Indigenous  Plants,  by  Jo. 
LUNAN,  ToL  2nd,  Jamaka,  1814, 4to.  hoards, 
6f 

8844  G.  H.  LuNEMANN  DescripUo  CAU- 
CA8I,  Lipi^  1803, 4to.  4# 

8846  TOBBIOELLA,  Dialogo  di  Otfao  LU- 

PANO,  nel  quale  si  ragiona  delle  STATUE  & 
MIRACOLI,  iquai  ])er  qualle  far  si  veg^no,  & 
Darimente  de  deuoni  &.  sfiriti,  che  m  varie 
forme  a  no!  alle  nolte  si  dimonstrano,  degli 
ANGIOLI  altresi  4  ciascun  nascente  ATTBIBUITI, 
m  MiloMO,  dal  Caiwh  1640, 4to.  lOf 

3840  Thr  niorv  of  their  Times,  or  the  Lives 
of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  by  LUPTOX,  4to. 
calf,  gilt  edges,  with  the  title  and  front,  of 
JPuUw't  AM  MKvicm,  uuiMd  Me  proper 
«N#>  8f 

8847  The  Ex))Iation  of  a  Sinner  in  a  Com- 
mcntan' vpon  HEniiEWES,  [bv  Thos.  Z 
lyGT'ON,  Chaplain  to  K.  Chas.  Ist,]  1646, 
folio,  6« 

3848  A  Commcntarie  vpon  the  Fiftene 
Psalmes  called  Psalmes  of  Degrees,  by 
Martin  LUTHER,  translated  bv  Henry  BvLL, 
Tho.  VantrotUUer,  1677,  tUuft  lirttfr,  4to.  half 
calf  OS 


I  3849  Luther's  Liturgy: — ENCHIRIDION  Pia- 
RVM  Precationum,  cum  Passionali,  ut  uocant, 

2uilni8  aeoessit  novum  Calvndabium  eum 
)isio  iano  uetcre  &  nouo,  atque  aliia,  D.  Mar. 
LVTHIER],  Jnttemb^l^^Uaemm^rmMd 
border,  8vo.  thiok. 

C^/aiiw;— Oslendarlvm  proprie  ad  im"WP*i|  t;rt. 
Ern.smo  IlP.iNHOLDO,  pn'ntea  in  redandldaok,  wttll 
u  long  tract  de  vsv  Culendarii. 

The  Hist  owner  of  the  booii  hss  written  fear  homo* 
rous  verAe«  under  each  month  on  the  SaintuT  di^ 
which  fell  tiiereiii.    Exuinple  from  August:^ 
•*      Peter  oallyd  tor  JheMi 
it  bad  laurens  to  sey  trew 
mary  seynr  al  y*  debet 
made  bartilmew  to  brake  jelUBJiale  " 
Breuis  Deoalogi  expositio 
Explicatio  Symboli  Apostolid 
Coneio  quomodo  sit  orandum 

ParaphrnsLs  Domiuioe  oratioois  Phil.  MSLANTHONIS 
Breuis  interpretatio  Orat.  Dom.,  qosnti  poMont  Vm- 

rochi  ante  Communionem 
Explicvitio  Sulutationis  Anfeliose 
Simplex  &  suooinotos  orandi  modus 
iVia  Symbola  sea 

(wiln  Expositions) 
Notie  Verse  Eoclesiia 

Precatio  Manaase.— Preoatio  contra  Turoam 
Ck>noio  de  Bapttamo 

Coneio  de  Confessione  v^:  do  Sacramento  Altaris 
Homelia  de  Pratemitatibua  et  Usu  liesurr.  Christi 
Conoio  de  Faisione  OliriatL— de  Psnuido  enlmo  ed 

mortem 

Passion  ALE  <^uod  vooant^i^  a  series  (f-i9  curious 

rv<yod  aita  oj  Scripture  Mittorjf 
Parvus  CATacHiSMUS 

Latina  Litania  Correota— >L  Chorvs.  II.  Chorvi 

This  reformed  LiUmy,  with  the  Prayers  following, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  the  Commoa 
Prayer.    Some  of  the  SaAreges  end  SupDliontfioos 

wliieh  are  not  contained  in  the  Roman  ana  Ancient 
ones,  but  which  have  been  hrought  into  the  Ilefurmed 
English  one  ftom  otber  services,  are  here  found,  in 
the  same  order,  and  with  other  ]>pouliaritiea  of 
urrangement,  the  same  in  tlic  Common  Prayer ; 
80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thb  Compilers 
or  TUB  Common  Praybb  had  this  book  bkfobb 

THKM,  and  PAID  IT  THE  HOMAGE  OF  ADOPTIIIO  ITS 

IMPKOVEM  KM  S. 

Manuscript  Mem. Lib'.  Curat  de  BiUton  ea 
L^acioneH'*  JohisTVmilcys  nu]>eryiear:  deSaitter- 

field  in  A^ro  Warwioensi  Obijt  autem  Jun:  16  An., 
..Etat.  63.  Thomas's  DugdaJe  makes  him  Vicar  from 
1682  to  1703. 

This  volume  ifl  in  the  contemporary  Engli!<h  bind- 
ing, witli  two  frafrments  of  a  Norman  Pokm,  of  which 
a  fine  or  two  naj  help  eome  leaned  penon  to  idea* 
tifvit. 

^*      Do  nt  la  dame  mout  doloriseit 
8a  pleyntt'  tit  ii  scynt  fraunosys 
ou  de  fut  teuue  en  Uureleys 
keseruyrne  poet  soon  ereatoor  ** 

3850  Dr.  Martin  LUTHEWs  DiTlNE  Dl8- 
OODBSES  at  his  Table,  with  sueb  as  Mblan craoir, 
Cruciqer,  J.  Jones,  P.  Ebbbus,  V.  Dieteri- 

CU8,  BUOENIIAOKX,  FoRSTERUS,  and  Others, 
conteining  Questions  and  Answers  touching 
Religion,  &c.,  translated  by  Capt.  H.  Bell, 
1652,  good  JkM4on^  poritmt,  W&it,Jlm  Myy, 
original  calf  18* 

3851  Manuscript : — Dictata  Viri  ClanRsimi  J. 
L UZA  Cad  Acta  Apostolorum,  {about  1770?) 
4to.  half  calf,  irith  Bp.  BUmfeld's  arms,  6s. 
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3852  AItT  JOURNAL  from  Jan.  1849  to 
Dec.  180(5,  VP:RN0N  GALLERY,  many  beau- 
tiful pUites,  large  4to.  6  vols.  ha(f  ea^\  neat^ 
61  15«  (cosl  above  lOlJ 

3853  URO  CKE  DON' 8  Illustil\- 
TlONS  of  the  PASSES  of  the  ALPS,  1828, 
FINE  PLATES,  BRILLIANT  PROOFS 
BEFORE  THE  INSCRIPTIONS  tcere  en- 
graved, folio,  2  vols.  LARGE  PAER,  blue 
morocco,  t/iit,  tcith  f/ilt  borders,  gill  edges,  81  Ss 

3854  Splendid  and  Elaborate  S  n  of 
CALLIORAPIir.—The  PLEA^i  ij:S  of 
HOPE,  and  other  Poems,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  by  Thomas  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  1816, 
MANUSCRIPT,  the  text  in  a  most  plain  Sf  even 
roman  character,  the  notes  SfC.  in  a  most  delicate 
and  uniform  script  hand,  with  a  great  variety 
of  most  accurately ^nishedpen  and  ink  borders, 
entirely  written  on  fine  drawing  jmper,  folio, 
bound  in  maroon  Oenoa  Velvet,  gilt  edges,  wa- 
tered silk  insides, 

This  beautiful  piece  of  Work  con  ouly  be  estimated 
by  being  seen. 

3855  Manuscript  CHATTERTONIANA: 
—  Several  Papers  in  Geo.  Catcott's  hand- 
writing, -f  Long  Letter  of  MATHIAS  to  Dr. 
Glynn,  2  sheets,  +  Letter  of  Jacob  BRYANT 
to  Matthias,+15  long  Letters  from  Dr.  GLYT^ 
to  Matiiias,  1  vol.  4to. 

+  Genius,  Love,  and  Suicide  Pourtrayed  in 
Thomas  Cuatterton  by  W.  H.  IRELAND,4- 
Several  Letters  by  C.  V.  LeGRlCE,  1  vol.  4to. 

+  Robert  ShiercUffc  WALKER  S  Essays  on 
Chatteutox's  Poems,  1852,  4to. 

-|-  Essay  on  Chatterton,  by  William  TY- 
SON, F.  S.  A.,  4to. 

-\-  CnATTERTONiANA,  with  Anccdotcs  of  his 
Contemporaries,  by  W.  Tyson,  a  bundle 

-|-  Another  Bundle  in  Tyson's  hand-writing. 
All  contained  in  a  neat  box  casct  lettered 
"  MSS.,"  8/  8s 

Independeut  of  all  the  others,  those  Papers  which 
were  Tyson's  were  bouji^ht  at  liis  deuth,  not  long  since, 
bv  Mr.  Outoh  in  various  smaller  lota,  at  very  consider- 
able prices.  The  present  owner  has  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reunite  with  them  some  which  fell  into  his 
own  nnn(l»  on  that  occasion. 

Dix's  forgery  of  tlte  Coroner's  Inquest  which  baa 
made  such  a  stir  in  the  Literary  Journals,  will  be 
either  put  into  the  lot  or  into  the  fire,  as  tlie  buyer 
may  instruct.  Dix's  Chatterton  Documents  ore  pretty 
well  known  in  Bristol,   but  this  us  paper 

■eems  to  have  obtained  for  him  on  exi'  :>  .<.  .  oeleonty, 
and  to  have  set  the  match  to  some  brilliaQt  Corruaoar 
tions  of  Criticism. 

3856  CLARENDON'S  History  of  the  RE- 
BELLION,  Ox/.,  1702,  port.,  folio,  3  vols.  + 
STATE  PAPERS  collected  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  commencing  with  1621,  the  Ma- 
terials from  which  his  Ilistor)'  was  composed, 
and  the  Authorities,  Oxf,  1707,  folio,  3  vols-zz 
folio,  6  vols,  calf,  FINE  OLD  GILT  BACKS,  4/  is 

3857  Edward  COCKER s  Penmanship,  26 
engraved  leaves  of  very  beautiful  writing  and 

Jiourishing,  with  his  jwrt.,  ftlatit  sua  26  1657, 
by  Oaywood,  the  whole  work  is  very  carefully 
inlaid,  4to.  half  morocco,  mat,  U  I2s 


3858  CURTLSTs  FLORA  LONDINENSIS, 
the  Plants  of  Great  Britain,  Illustrated  by 
FIGURES  of  the  Natural  Size,  enlarged  by 
GRAVES  and  HOOKER,  1817-21,  647 
COLOURED  PLATES,  folio,  6  vols.  half  morocco, 
uncut,  15/15*  fcost  901 J 

3859  HANDEL'S  WORKS,  in  Score, 
edited  by  Dr.  ARNOLD,  fol.,  complete,  bound 
into  30  thick  vols,  calf,  15  guineas 

3860  Ancient  Illuminated  Manuscript: — 
HORE  Beate  Marie  Uirginis,  a  pretty  little 
voL  with  12  good  miniatures,  also  many  ara- 
besque borders,  illumiuatcd  initials,  ^c,  vellum, 
18mo.  morocco,  gilt  edges,  61  6s 

3861  Printed  on  Vellum  and  Illuminated: — 
HORE  intemerate  dei  genitricis  uirginis  Ma- 
rie secundum  vsum  ecclesie  Romanc,  Paris., 
Egid.  Hardouyn,  (1516,)  9  large  and  18  small 
wood  cuts,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  also 
gilt  arabesque  border  round  every  page,  8vo. 
3/  3« 

3862  HUME'S  History  of  ENGLAND, 
BOH'rER,  1836,  MOST  SUMPTUOUSLV  PRINTED, 
with  FINE  PLATES,  designed  by  S.MIRKE, 

LOUTIIERBOURO,  HAMILTON,  ^C.  ^C,  imjie- 
rial  folio,  (uniform  with  BofVlEB^S  BlBLR, 
BOi'DELL'S  SUAKSPEARE,  ^'C.J  5vol8.  RUSSIA, 
extra,  with  joints  inside,  61  6s 

3863  A  Collection  of  about  Six  Thousand 
Drawtngs  of  COATS  of  ARMS,  by  G.  R. 
HUNTER,  in  body  colours,  on  tinted  jtaper, 
folio,  8  thick  vols,  half  russia,  extra,  gilt,  gilt 
edges, 

3864  PROUTs  Picturesque  VIEWS  of 
the  CASTLES  &  ABBEYS  of  MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE, 30  vietcs,  printed  on  stout  drawing 
paper,  the  effects  being  greatly  heightened  by  a 
sepia  tint  with  white  lights,  with  Ittter-press 
descriptions,  atlas  folio,  ONL}'  ONE  HUNDRED 
COPIES  PRINTED,  Very  handsomely  bound,  half 
red  morocco,  green  cloth  sides,  a  U.4NDS0ME 
DBAfriNO'ROOM  BOOK,  1/15*  (pub.  at  5/  os  J 

The  subjeots  are:— Carleon,  Caldicot,  Cukp- 
8T0W  (4  views).  Goodrich  (2  views),  GiiosMONT, 
Llanoibby,  Lantowy  (S  views).  Llanvair, 
MosMocTH,  Newport,  Pe.nuow,  Pkn  y  Cord, 

RaQLAN  (3vieW8),8lEHFRKTH,STHiaUIL,TlNTERIf 

(4  views),  UsK  (9  views),  White  Castle. 

3865  Memoirs  Historical  and  Topogra- 
phical of  BRISTOL  and  its  Neighbourhood, 
by  the  Rev.  Sam.  SEVER,  1821,  plates  on 
India  paper,  the  publisher's  own  copy  PRINTED 
ON  LAEGB  FOLIO  PAPER  as  a  receptacle  for  an 
arranged  teries  of  Bristol  Prints,  Portraits, 
or  AutographBt  Sfc,  folio,  2  vob.  in  sheets,  61  6s 

3866  The  first  and  seconds  partes  of  the 
HERBAL  of  VViUiam  TURNER,  lately  en- 
larged with  the  Thirde  Parte,  here  vnto  is 
ioyncd  also  a  Booke  of  the  bath  of  Baeth  in 
England,  &c.,  imprinted  at  CoUen  by  Arnold 
Birckman,  1568,  black  Ifttff,  many  wood fSgures, 
fol.,  russia,  extra,  very  neat,  by  C.  Hering,  3/  3« 
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3867  Notes,  Historical  &  Auciiitkcturai., 
on  the  Church  of  SLYMBKIDGb:,  GLOUCKS- 
TEKSHIKE,  with  some  Remarks  on  Decora- 
tive CoiX)URlNO,  bv  the  Rev.  John  Eccles 
CARTER,  Oxford',  5  Jinehj  etujraved 
plates  and  25  wood  emjratinya  of  details,  iSfC, 
roval  8vo.  2*  (puhliHhcd  at  la  GdJ 

**  quite  a  pattern  of  what  such  works  ought  to 

be :  it  in  80  eorefully  arrange,  and  elHborutely  exe- 
cuted IliHturiculIy  it  is  curious,  as  being  the 

parish  from  wliich  are  paid  the  funds  for  the  coin- 
memoratiou  on  MagdaJene  tower  on  May-morning." 

Christian  Remembrancer,  Dec.  1815. 

3868  The  Claims  of  OSSIAN  Examined  and 
Appreciated,  an  Essay  on  the  ScoTTlsn  and 
luisu  PoKMs  published  under  that  Name,  in 
which  the  Question  of  their  Genuineness  and 
Historical  Credit  is  Freely  Discussed  together 
with  some  Curious  Particulars  relative  to 
the  Structure  and  State  of  Poetry  in  the 
CELTIC  DIALECTS  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
by  EDWARD  DA  VIES,  (author  of  "Celtic 
Researches"  and  "  Mythology  of  the  Dru- 
ids,") 1825,  royal  ^yo.hoards,  3s  (pub.  at  IdaQd) 

3869  FELIX  FARLEY  RHYMES,  (Latin  & 
English,)  by  THEMANINTHEMOON,  [Rev. 
John  EAGLES,  author  of  the  SKETcnER,&c.] 
Bristol,  1836,  4  caricatures  designed  by  RIP- 
PING ILLE,  12mo.  cloth,  2s 

"Coleridge  pronoiuioed  these  Rliymes  to  be  tl)e 
best  imitation  of  Skelton  he  had  ever  read." 

3870  The  PAROCHIAL  HISTORY  of 
CORNWALL,  founded  on  the  Manuscript 
Histories  of  Mr.  HALS  and  Mr.  TONKIN, 
with  Additions,  by  DAVIES  GILBERT, 
Nichols,  1 838, 8 vo.  4  vols,  hf  cloth ,  1 8«  (pub.  at  31J 

3871  HABINGTON's  (Wm.,  of  Hendllp, 
Worcestershire,)  CASTARA,  1 640,  republished, 
with  a  Prefatorj'  Essay  and  Notes,  by  Sir  C.  A. 
ELTON,  Bristol,  1812,  12mo.  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  3» 

This  is  a  collection  of  his  poems,  which  werelianded 
about  privately,  arningea  under  the  titles,  "  The 
M ISTR Kss,"— "  The  Wi fe,"— "  The  Fri  en i>,"— and 
"  The  Holy  Man."  "Ca«tara"  was  the  author's 
wife,  Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  first  Lord 
PowYS.  His  mother  waa  believed  to  have  written 
the  celebrated  5ih  of  November  letter. 

"  —  an  excellent  English  poet."  . . . .  "  His  poems 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  moat  of  his  contempo- 
raries, by  delicacy  of  sentiment,  tenderness,  ami  a 
natural  strain  of  pathetic  reflection."  Chalmers. 

See  also  South ey's  recommendation  in  liis  "  Spe- 
ciME>s  of  English  Poets." 


3872  SHORT  DISCOURSES,  to  be  Read  in 
Families,  by  WILLIAM  Ja  Y,  6th  edn.,  1839, 
8vo.  3  vols,  the  BEST  EDITION,  being  the  iatett 
which  is  handsomely  printed  in  FINE  LARGS 
^LEGIBLE  TYPE,  cloth,  ne(it,\2s(pnb.at  11 5* J 

"  Happily  connects  privilege  and  practice." 

Rev.  E.  UlCKERSTETH. 

"Tliey  abound  in  weighty  and  impreasive  aiga- 
roentH,  mid  their  great  aim  is  to  eotabliah  an  indisMK 
luble  connexion  between  the  privilcfres  which  tbt 
goffpel  bestows  and  the  character  which  the  gotpd 
requires."  ChrtJttian  Observer. 

3873  The  ORIGIN  of  LANGUAGE  and 
Nations,  Hieroglj-fically,  Etymologically,  and 
Topografically  Defined  and  Fixed,  after  the 
Method  of  an  English  CELTIC,  Greek,  and 
Latin  LEXICON,  with  an  Historical  Pre- 
face, a  Hieroglyfical  Definition  of  Characters, 
a  Celtic  General  Grammar,  and  Various  other 
Matters  of  Antiouity,  by  ROWLAND  JONES, 
1764,  8vo.  boards,  3« 

**  A  curious  work  attempting  to  prove  the  WELSH 
to  have  been  the  primeval  language."  LoWTiDES. 

3874  HIEROGLYFIC  or  a  Grammatical 
Introduction  to  an  Universal  HiEROGLvnc 
Language,  consisting  of  English  Signs  and 
Voices,  with  a  Definition  of  all  the  Parts  of 
English,  Welsh,  Greek,  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages, some  Physical,  Metaj)hysical,  &  Moral 
Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  properties,  & 
Rights  of  Men  &  Things,  &c.,  by  ROWLAND 
JONES,  1768,  8vo.  2s 

3875  The  Philosophy  of  WORDS,  an  Ex- 
planation, with  Various  Specimens,  of  the 
FIRST  LANGUAGE,  and  thence  of  All  its 
Dialects,  and  the  Principles  of  Knowledge, 
a  Lexicon  of  Difficult  Names  and  Passages  in 
the  Bible  and  Ancient  Authors,  and  a  Plan  for 
an  UNIVERSAL  PHILOSOPHICAL  LAN- 
GUAGE, by  ROWL.VND  JONES,  1769,  8vo. 
boards,  2a 

3876  The  Circles  of  GOMER,  or  an  Essay 
towards  an  Investigation  and  Introduction  of 
the  English  as  an  Unm  ersal  Language  upon 
the  First  Principles  of  Speech,  according  to  iu 
Hieroglyfic  Signs,  Arorafic  Archetypes, 
and  Superior  Pretensions  to  Originality,  with 
an  English  Grammar,  by  ROWLAND  JONES, 
1771,  8vo.  boards,  Qs 

Contains  a  very  copious  Alphabetical  List  of  Na  less 
OF  Places,  particularly  C£iiTic,  with  their  Engliah 
MeoniugB. 


Remittances  may  be  made  with  the  greatest  facility  and  security  by  meam  of  Drafts  or  Cheques  on  th» 
buyer's  oum  Bankcr,tchich  should  be  stamped  even  for  small  amounts  when  the  distance  is  more  than 
fifteen  miles.  Where  this  method  is  not  convenient  Post-Office  Orders  on  the  BiusTOL  Gekchax 
Post  Ofticb  may  be  used. 

OLD  LIBRARIES  of  Noblemen,  Clkrgtmkn,  &c.,  BOUGHT,  and  the  amount  paid  in  Rbaj>t 
Money,  without  any  Conuuission  or  Deduction  of  any  kind,  and  the  Books  removed  without 
expense  or  trouble  to  the  Seller.    Libra&ies  Valued. 

Good  Prices  given  for  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Illuminated  Missals,  and  well-conditioned  BukCK* 
Lettbr  Books. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  alter  the  Character  of  their  Libraries  will  be  liberally  dealt  with  in  the  way 
of  Exchange. 


I.   K.  CHILLCOTTy-PBlSrlCR,  CLAB«  SIoVt,  BKllTOI 
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